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Preface 


HAROLD HOWE II 
U.S. Commissioner of Education 


In devoting this issue to the subject of “Equal Educational Opportunity," the 
Harvard Educational Review presents the views of fifteen men whose names are 
impressive credentials. Each is a recognized authority writing about an education- 
al problem of national magnitude. Each is concerned about this American society 
that has not yet provided for all its members the full rights and privileges of citi- 
zenship. And each regards education as a key factor in promoting social and eco- 
nomic progress. While their prescriptions may differ, they share a common com- 
mitment to the full measure of educational change required to effect equal oppor- 
tunity in education. 

It is because I am in such distinguished company and because I am confident 
that this issue of the Review can contribute much to the continuing dialogue 
which will engage the nation for some time to come that I welcome the opportunity 
to write this preface. 

The principle of equal rights for all citizens is not only embedded, deep and 
unassailable, in American law but in the American ethic as well. We pride our- 
selves on every man's right “to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” Yet the 
principle can become like quicksand when we try to live by it. Historically, equal- 
ity in practice has been relative, depending upon one's status as property owner 
or itinerant peddler, railroad baron or barber, old-line Hudson Dutch or immi- 


grant Irish. 


Given the human condition, I suppose this sort of inequality will to some ex- 
tent always be with us. Perhaps, therefore, the present awakening of the Ameri- 
can conscience in the matter of equal rights and equal opportunity for Negro 
Americans and other minority groups is a hopeful phenomenon in our national 
life. Never before as a nation have we committed ourselves so directly to the hard, 
practical tasks of defining "equality" in a way that embraces millions of citizens 
who have heretofore been cheated in access to education, jobs, housing, medical 
care, and the other necessities of American life. 

Since education plays such a crucial role in this national endeavor, I am par- 
ticularly pleased that the Review has provided a forum for an authoritative dis- 
cussion of how best we can go about providing equality of educational opportunity 
for our disadvantaged citizens. 

My plea in this regard is not for equal education but for better than equal. 
“You do not,” said President Johnson, “take a person who for years has been hob- 
bled by chains and liberate him, bring him up to the starting line of a race and 
say, ‘You're free to compete with the others,’ and justly believe that you have been 
completely fair.” 

For the next generation or so, I believe, we must tip the educational scales in 
favor of our minority youngsters and commit a major share of our resources to 
providing superior educational programs for them. In a sense, this is inequality 
in reverse—an extra loading of the balance in favor of those who for generations 
have seen the weights on the other end. There is considerable danger, however, 
that in our search for the most effective way to provide this compensation we will 
become so entangled in the “integration vs. compensatory education” issue that 
we will accomplish little. 

Dr. James Coleman and others have shown that disadvantaged children gain 
measurably in learning skills and self-esteem when they associate with children 
from more fortunate families. Yet proponents of compensatory education point 
out—and rightly so—that we cannot achieve full economic and racial integration 
overnight or, in cities with large minority populations, in the next decade. Wash- 
ington, D.C., for example, has a school population more than go per cent Negro; 
and in the New York and Chicago public school systems, every other pupil is 
nonwhite. School officials confronted with such percentages have little immediate 
choice but to concentrate on improving the schools where the children are, even 
i: ct schools are segregated, while seeking opportunities for reducing segre- 

ion. 

Genuine compensatory education calls for massive per-pupil expenditures, for 
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a wide variety of special services ranging from health and psychological care to 
remedial instruction, for better teachers with a better understanding of pupil 
attitudes and motivations, for new curricular materials and new ways of using 
them, for new involvement of parents and community in the affairs of the schools. 

Genuine compensatory education costs money—more money than is presently 
available to school systems in cities, which suffer from shrinking tax resources and 
from a system of state support which discriminates against them in favor of rural 
and suburban areas. Federal funds are available for compensatory education 
programs and some metropolitan school systems are using them effectively. The 
financing required, however, demands a greater commitment by state govern- 
ments and by local taxpayers as well as by the Federal government. 

Advocates of accelerated school desegregation, on the other hand, say—and 
rightly so—that no amount of compensatory education will give due justice to a 
slum child in terms of giving him a sense of personal dignity and self-confidence 
or the will and reason to achieve in school. Thus, they say, every kind of legal, 
financial, and political pressure should be brought to bear on the single goal of 
integration. Advocates of accelerated desegregation also argue that the only way 
Negroes will ever get good schools is to join the children whose white parents con- 
trol the quality of the schools. 

Rather than lock ourselves into one approach or the other, we have to recog- 
nize that we need both compensatory education and greater efforts toward deseg- 
regation. But the combination must be determined by individual school systems. 
A desegregation plan that works in White Plains, with a 17 per cent Negro school 
population, would be meaningless in Washington, D.C., where there are not 
enough white students for any kind of desegregation short of cooperative arrange- 
ments with suburban systems. For Washington and cities in similar situations, 
the logical answer, for the time being at least, is compensatory education. 

But compensatory education is at best a half-way measure. True, it may even- 
tually encourage integration by improving inner-ity schools to the extent that 
they attract white suburban children. I know of no large city system that has ac- 
complished the feat yet, but I see no reason why it cannot in time be done. 

I think, too, that we will not see a genuinely integrated educational system in 
this country until we have a genuinely desegregated society. Yet if the nation is 
committed to equality of education opportunity for every American—and I be- 
lieve it is—we educators must press unrelentingly for desegregated schooling. Giv- 
ing a child the chance to learn in the best possible environment is the only truly 
American solution. 
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The Concept of Equality of 
Educational Opportunity 


JAMES COLEMAN 
Johns Hopkins University 


Although there is wide agreement in the United States that our society accepts and 
supports the fundamental value of equal opportunity, when it comes to areas of 
specific application there is considerable disagreement over its meaning. In this 
article, the author traces the evolutionary shifts in interpretation of the concept 
of equality of educational opportunity, not only putting into perspective the 
different views which form the basis for disagreement today but also indicating 
how the current direction of change may influence the interpretation of this con- 
cept in the future. 


The concept of "equality of educational opportunity" as held by members of 
society has had a varied past. It has changed radically in. recent years, and is likely 
to undergo further change in the future. This lack of stability in the concept leads 
to several questions. What has it meant in the past, what does it mean now, and 
what will it mean in the future? Whose obligation is it to provide such equality? Is 
the concept a fundamentally sound one, or does it have inherent contradictions 
the Equality of Educational Opportunity Report 


* This paper was delivered at the Conference on h 
sponsored by the Colloquium Board of the Harvard Graduate School of Education, October 21, 
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or conflicts with social organization? But first of all, and above all, what is and 
has been meant in society by the idea of equality of educational opportunity? 

To answer this question, it is necessary to consider how the child's position in 
society has been conceived in different historical periods. In pre-industrial Europe, 
the child's horizons were largely limited by his family. His station in life was 
likely to be the same as his father's. If his father was a serf, he would likely live 
his own life as a serf; if his father was a shoemaker, he would likely become a shoe- 
maker. But even this immobility was not the crux of the matter; he was a part of 
the family production enterprise and would likely remain within this enterprise 
throughout his life. The extended family, as the basic unit of social organization, 
had complete authority over the child, and complete responsibility for him. This 
responsibility ordinarily did not end when the child became an adult because he 
remained a part of the same economic unit and carried on this tradition of re- 
sponsibility into the next generation. Despite some mobility out of the family, the 
general pattern was family continuity through a patriarchal kinship system. 

"There are two elements of critical importance here. First, the family carried re- 
sponsibility for its members’ welfare from cradle to grave. It was a “welfare so- 
ciety," with each extended family serving as a welfare organization for its own 
members. Thus it was to the family's interest to see that its members became pro- 
ductive. Conversely, a family took relatively small interest in whether someone 
in another family became productive or not—merely because the mobility of pro- 
ductive labor between family economic units was relatively low. If the son of a 
neighbor was allowed to become a ne'er-do-well, it had little real effect on families 
other than his own. 

"The second important element is that the family, as a unit of economic produc- 
tion, provided an appropriate context in which the child could learn the things 
he needed to know. The craftsman's shop or the farmer's fields were appropriate 
training grounds for sons, and the household was an appropriate training ground 
for daughters. 

In this kind of society, the concept of equality of educational opportunity had 
no relevance at all. The child and adult were embedded within the extended 
family, and the child's education or training was merely whatever seemed neces- 
sary to maintain the family's productivity. The fixed stations in life which most 
families occupied precluded any idea of "opportunity" and, even less, equality 
of opportunity. 

With the industrial revolution, changes occurred in both the family's function 
as a self-perpetuating economic unit and as a training ground. As economic or- 
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ganizations developed outside the household, children began to be occupationally 
mobile outside their families. As families lost their economic production activi- 
ties, they also began to lose their welfare functions, and the poor or ill or inca- 
pacitated became more nearly a community responsibility. Thus the training which 
a child received came to be of interest to all in the community, either as his po- 
tential employers or as his potential economic supports if he became dependent. 
During this stage of development in eighteenth-century England, for instance, 
communities had laws preventing immigration from another community because 
of the potential economic burden of immigrants. 

Further, as men came to employ their own labor outside the family in the new 
factories, their families became less useful as economic training grounds for their 
children. These changes paved the way for public education. Families needed a 
context within which their children could learn some general skills which would 
be useful for gaining work outside the family; and men of influence in the com- 
munity began to be interested in the potential productivity of other men's chil- 
dren. 

It was in the early nineteenth century that public education began to appear 
in Europe and America. Before that time, private education had grown with the 
expansion of the mercantile class. This class had both the need and resources to 
have its children educated outside the home, either for professional occupations 
or for occupations in the developing world of commerce. But the idea of general 
educational opportunity for all children arose only in the nineteenth century. 

The emergence of public, tax-supported education was not solely a function of 
the stage of industrial development. It was also a function of the class structure 
in the society. In the United States, without a strong traditional class structure, 
universal education in publicly-supported free schools became widespread in the 
early nineteenth century; in England, the “voluntary schools,” run and organized 
by churches with some instances of state support, were not supplemented by a 
State-supported system until the Education Act of 1870. Even more, the character 
of educational opportunity reflected the class structure. In the United States, ihe 
public schools quickly became the common school, attended by representatives 
of all classes; these schools provided a common educational experience for most 
American children—excluding only those upper-class children in private schools, 
those poor who went to no schools, and Indians and Southern Negroes who iig 
without schools. In England, however, the class system directly manifested itself 
through the schools. The state-supported, or “board schools" as they were called, 
became the schools of the laboring lower classes with a sharply different curricu- 


Ium from those voluntary schools which served the middle and upper classes. 'The 
division was so sharp that two government departments, the Education Depart- 
ment and the Science and Art Department, administered external examinations, 
the first for the products of the board schools, and the second for the products of 
the voluntary schools as they progressed into secondary education. It was only the 
latter curricula and examinations that provided admission to higher education. 

What is most striking is the duration of influence of such a dual structure. Even 
today in England, a century later (and in different forms in most European 
countries), there exists a dual structure of public secondary education with only 
one of the branches providing the curriculum for college admission. In England, 
this branch includes the remaining voluntary schools which, though retaining 
their individual identities, have become part of the state-supported system. 

This comparison of England and the United States shows clearly the impact of 
the class structure in society upon the concept of educational opportunity in that 
society. In nineteenth-century England, the idea of equality of educational op- 
portunity was hardly considered; the system was designed to provide differen- 
tiated educational opportunity appropriate to one's station in life. In the United 
States as well, the absence of educational opportunity for Negroes in the South 
arose from the caste and feudal structure of the largely rural society. The idea of 
differentiated educational opportunity, implicit in the Education Act of 1870 in 
England, seems to derive from dual needs: the needs arising from industrializa- 
tion for a basic education for the labor force, and the interests of parents in hav- 
ing one's own child receive a good education. The middle classes could meet both 
these needs by providing a free system for the children of laboring classes, and a 
tuition system (which soon came to be supplemented by state grants) for their 
own. The long survival of this differentiated system depended not only on the 
historical fact that the voluntary schools existed before a public system came into 
existence but on the fact that it allows both of these needs to be met: the com- 
munity's collective need for a trained labor force, and the middle-class indi- 
vidual's interest in a better education for his own child. It served a third need 
as well: that of maintaining the existing social order—a system of stratification 
that was a step removed from a feudal system of fixed estates, but designed to pre- 
vent a wholesale challenge by the children of the working class to the positions 
held for children of the middle classes. 

The similarity of this system to that which existed in the South to provide dif- 
ferential opportunity to Negroes and whites is striking, just as is the similarity 
of class structures in the second half of nineteenth-century England to the white- 
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Negro caste structure of the southern United States in the first half of the twenti- 
eth century. 

In the United States, nearly from the beginning, the concept of educational 
opportunity had a special meaning which focused on equality. This meaning in- 
cluded the following elements: 


(1) Providing a free education up to a given level which constituted the princi- 
pal entry point to the labor force. 

(2) Providing a common curriculum for all children, regardless of background. 

(3) Partly by design and partly because of low population density, providing 
that children from diverse backgrounds attend the same school. 

(4) Providing equality within a given locality, since local taxes provided the 
source of support for schools. 


This conception of equality of opportunity is still held by many persons; but 
there are some assumptions in it which are not obvious. First, it implicitly assumes 
that the existence of free schools eliminates economic sources of inequality of op- 
portunity. Free schools, however, do not mean that the costs of a child's educa- 
tion become reduced to zero for families at all economic levels. When free educa- 
tion was introduced, many families could not afford to allow the child to attend 
school beyond an early age. His labor was necessary to the family—whether in 
rural or urban areas. Even after the passage of child labor laws, this remained 
true on the farm. These economic sources of inequality of opportunity have be- 
come small indeed (up through secondary education); but at one time they were 
a major source of inequality. In some countries they remain so; and certainly for 
higher education they remain so. ver 

Apart from the economic needs of the family, problems inherent in the social 
structure raised even more fundamental questions about equality of educational 
opportunity. Continued school attendance prevented a boy from being trained m 
his father's trade. Thus, in taking advantage of “equal educational opportunity, 
the son of a craftsman or small tradesman would lose the opportunity to d 
those occupations he would most likely fill. The family inheritance of occupation 
at all social levels was still strong enough, and the age of entry into the labor force 
was still early enough, that secondary education interfered with opportunity for 
working-class children; while it opened up opportunities at higher social levels, 
it closed them at lower ones. : 

Since residue of this social structure remains in 
dilemma cannot be totally ignored. The idea of a common e 


present American society, the 
ducational experience 
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implies that this experience has only the effect of widening the range of oppor- 
tunity, never the effect of excluding opportunities. But clearly this is never pre- 
cisely true so long as this experience prevents a child from pursuing certain oc- 
cupational paths. This question still arises with the differentiated secondary cur- 
riculum: an academic program in high school has the effect not only of keeping 
open the opportunities which arise through continued education, but also of clos- 
ing off opportunities which a vocational program keeps open. 

A second assumption implied by this concept of equality of opportunity is that 
opportunity lies in exposure to a given curriculum. The amount of opportunity 
is then measured in terms of the level of curriculum to which the child is exposed. 
The higher the curriculum made available to a given set of children, the greater 
their opportunity. 

The most interesting point about this assumption is the relatively passive role 
of the school and community, relative to the child's role. The school's obligation 
is to "provide an opportunity" by being available, within easy geographic access 
of the child, free of cost. (beyond the value of the child's time), and with a curricu- 
lum that would not exclude him from higher education. The obligation to “use 
the opportunity" is on the child or the family, so that his role is defined as the ac- 
tive one: the responsibility for achievement rests with him. Despite the fact that 
the school's role was the relatively passive one and the child's or family's role the 
active one, the use of this social service soon came to be no longer a choice of the 
parent or child, but that of the state. Since compulsory attendance laws appeared 
in the nineteenth century, the age of required attendance has been periodically 
moved upward. 

This concept of equality of educational opportunity is one that has been im- 
plicit in most educational practice throughout most of the period of public edu- 
cation in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. However, there have been sev- 
eral challenges to it; serious questions have been raised by new conditions in pub- 
lic education. The first of these in the United States was a challenge to assump- 
tion two, the common curriculum, This challenge first occurred in the early years 
of the twentieth century with the expansion of secondary education. Until the 
report of the committee of the National Education Association, issued in 1918, 
the standard curriculum in secondary schools was primarily a classical one ap- 
propriate for college entrance. The greater influx of noncollege-bound adoles- 
cents into the high school made it necessary that this curriculum be changed into 
one more appropriate to the new majority. This is not to say that the curriculum 
changed immediately in the schools, nor that all schools changed equally, but rath- 
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er that the seven “cardinal principles” of the N.E.A. report became a powerful 
influence in the movement toward a less academically rigid curriculum. The 
introduction of the new nonclassical curriculum was seldom if ever couched in 
terms of a conflict between those for whom high school was college preparation, 
and those for whom it was terminal education; nevertheless, that was the case. 
The "inequality" was seen as the use of a curriculum that served a minority and 
was not designed to fit the needs of the majority; and the shift of curriculum was 
intended to fit the curriculum to the needs of the new majority in the schools. 

In many schools, this shift took the form of diversifying the curriculum, rather 
than supplanting one by another; the college-preparatory curriculum remained 
though watered down. Thus the kind of equality of opportunity that emerged 
from the newly-designed secondary school curriculum was radically different from 
the elementary-school concept that had emerged earlier. The idea inherent in the 
new secondary school curriculum appears to have been to take as given the di- 
verse occupational paths into which adolescents will go after secondary school, 
and to say (implicitly): there is greater equality of educational opportunity for 
a boy who is not going to attend college if he has a specially-designed curriculum 
than if he must take a curriculum designed for college entrance. " 

There is only one difficulty with this definition: it takes as given what should 
be problematic—that a given boy is going into a given postsecondary occupa- 
tional or educational path. It is one thing to take as given that approximately 
70 per cent of an entering high school freshman class will not attend college; but 
to assign a particular child to a curriculum designed for that 70 per cent closes 
off for that child the opportunity to attend college. Yet to assign all children vidis 
curriculum designed for the go per cent who will attend college creates inequality 
for those who, at the end of high school, fall among the 7o per cent who do not 
attend college. This is a true dilemma, and one which no educational system has 
fully solved. It is more general than the college/noncollege dichotomy, for nare 
is a wide variety of different paths that adolescents take on the completion oPsec- 
ondary school. In England, for example, a student planning to attend a university 
must specialize in the arts or the sciences in the later years of secondary school. 
Similar specialization occurs in the German gymnasium; and tliis aS wholly within 
the group planning to attend university. Even greater specialization can be found 
among noncollege curricula, especially in the vocational, technical, vxo" ri 
cial high schools. ac Wd 

The distinguishing characteristic of this concept of equality of usce Sp. 
portunity is that it accepts as given the child's expected future. While the concept - 
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discussed earlier left the child's future wholly open, this concept of differentiated 
curricula uses the expected future to match child and curriculum. It should be 
noted that the first and simpler concept is easier to apply in elementary schools 
where fundamental tools of reading and arithmetic are being learned by all 
children; it is only in secondary school that the problem of diverse futures arises; 
It should also be noted that the dilemma is directly due to the social structure it- 
self: if there were a virtual absence of social mobility with everyone occupying a 
fixed estate in life, then such curricula that take the future as given would provide 
equality of opportunity relative to that structure. It is only because of the high 
degree of occupational mobility between generations—that is, the greater degree 
of equality of occupational opportunity—that the dilemma arises. 

The first stage in the evolution of the concept of equality of educational op- 
portunity was the notion that all children must be exposed to the same curriculum 
in the same school. A second stage in the evolution of the concept assumed that 
different children would have different occupational futures and that equality of 
opportunity required providing different curricula for each type of student. The 
third and fourth stages in this evolution came as a result of challenges to the basic 
idea of equality of educational opportunity from opposing directions. The third 
stage can be seen at least as far back as 1896 when the Supreme Court upheld the 
southern states’ notion of "separate but equal" facilities. This stage ended in 1954 
when the Supreme Court ruled that legal separation by race inherently constitutes 
inequality of opportunity. By adopting the "separate but equal" doctrine, the 
southern states rejected assumption three of the original concept, the assumption 
that equality depended on the opportunity to attend the same school. This re- 
jection was, however, consistent with the overall logic of the original concept 
since attendance at the same school was an inherent part of that logic. The un- 
derlying idea was that opportunity resided in exposure to a curriculum; the com- 
munity's responsibility was to provide that exposure, the child's to take advantage 
of it. 

It was the pervasiveness of this underlying idea which created the difficulty for 
the Supreme Court. For it was evident that even when identical facilities and 
identical teacher salaries existed for racially separate schools, "equality of educa- 
tional opportunity" in some sense did not exist. This had also long been evident 
to Englishmen as well, in a different context, for with the simultaneous existence 
of the “common school" and the "voluntary school," no one was under the illusion 
that full equality of educational opportunity existed. But the source of this in- 
equality remained an unarticulated feeling. In the decision of the Supreme Court, 
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this unarticulated feeling began to take more precise form. The essence of it was 
that the effects of such separate schools were, or were likely to be, different. Thus 
a concept of equality of opportunity which focused on effects of schooling began 
to take form. The actual decision of the Court was in fact a confusion of two un- 
related premises: this new concept, which looked at results of schooling, and the 
legal premise that the use of race as a basis for school assignment violates funda- 
mental freedoms. But what is important for the evolution of the concept of equal- 
ity of opportunity is that a new and different assumption was introduced, the as- 
sumption that equality of opportunity depends in some fashion upon effects of 
schooling. I believe the decision would have been more soundly based had it not 
depended on the effects of schooling, but only on the violation of freedom; but by 
introducing the question of effects of schooling, the Court brought into the open 
the implicit goals of equality of educational opportunity—that is, goals having to 
do with the results of school—to which the original concept was somewhat awk- 
wardly directed. 

That these goals were in fact behind the concept can be verified by a simple 
mental experiment. Suppose the early schools had operated for only one hour a 
week and had been attended by children of all social classes. This would have 
met the explicit assumptions of the early concept of equality of opportunity since 
the school is free, with a common curriculum, and attended by all children in the 
locality. But it obviously would not have been accepted, even at that time, as pro- 
viding equality of opportunity, because its effects would have been so minimal. 
The additional educational resources provided by middle- and upper-class fam- 
ilies, whether in the home, by tutoring, or in private supplementary schools, 
would have created severe inequalities in results. 

Thus the dependence of the concept upon results or effects of schooling, which 
had remained hidden until 1954, came partially into the open with the Supreme 
Court decision. Yet this was not the end, for it created more problems than it 
solved. It might allow one to assess gross inequalities, such as that created by dual 
school systems in the South, or by a system like that in the mental experiment I 
just described. But it allows nothing beyond that. Even more confounding, be- 
cause the decision did not use effects of schooling as a criterion of inequality but 
only as justification for a criterion of racial integration, integration itself emerged 
as the basis for still a new concept of equality of educational opportunity. Thus 
the idea of effects of schooling as an element in the concept was introduced but 
immediately overshadowed by another, the criterion of racial integration. 

The next stage in the evolution of this concept was, in my judgment, the Office 
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of Education Survey of Equality of Educational Opportunity. This survey was 
carried out under a mandate in the Civil Rights Act of 1964 to the Commissioner 
of Education to assess the “lack of equality of educational opportunity" among 
racial and other groups in the United States. The evolution of this concept, and 
the conceptual disarray which this evolution had created, made the very definition 
of the task exceedingly difficult. The original concept could be examined by de- 
termining the degree to which all children in a locality had access to the same 
schools and the same curriculum, free of charge. The existence of diverse secondary 
curricula appropriate to different futures could be assessed relatively easily. But 
the very assignment of a child to a specific curriculum implies acceptance of the 
concept of equality which takes futures as given. And the introduction of the new 
interpretations, equality as measured by results of schooling and equality defined 
by racial integration, confounded the issue even further. 

As a consequence, in planning the survey it was obvious that no single concept 
of equality of educational opportunity existed and that the survey must give in- 
formation relevant to a variety of concepts. The basis on which this was done 
can be seen by reproducing a portion of an internal memorandum that deter- 
mined the design of the survey: 


The point of second importance in design [second to the point of discovering the intent 
of Congress, which was taken to be that the survey was not,for the purpose of locating 
willful discrimination, but to determine educational inequality without regard to intention 
of those in authority] follows from the first and concerns the definition of inequality. One 
type of inequality may be defined in terms of differences of the community's input to the 

school, such as per-pupil expenditure, school plants, libraries, quality of teachers, and other 
similar quantities. 

A second type of inequality may be defined in terms of the racial composition of the 

` school; following the Supreme Court's decision that segregated schooling is inherently 
unequal. By the former definition, the question of inequality through segregation is ex- 
+ cluded, while by the latter, there is inequality of education within a school system so long 
| as the schools within the system have different racial composition. | 
_ A third type of inequality would include various intangible characteristics of the school 
As well as the factors directly traceable to the community inputs to the school. These 
intangibles are such things as teacher morale, teachers' expectations of students, level of 
interest of the student body in learning, or others. Any of these factors may affect the impact 
of the school upon a given student within it. Yet such a definition gives no suggestion of 
where to stop, or just how relevant these factors might be for school quality. 
p Consequently, a fourth type of inequality may be defined in terms of consequences of 
‘the school for individuals with equal backgrounds and abilities. In this definition, equality 
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of educational opportunity is equality of results, given the same individual input. With 
such a definition, inequality might come about from differences in the school inputs and/or 
racial composition and/or from more intangible things as described above. 

Such a definition obviously would require that two steps be taken in the determination 
of inequality. First, it is necessary to determine the effect of these various factors upon 
educational results (conceiving of results quite broadly, including not only achievement 
but attitudes toward learning, self-image, and perhaps other variables). This provides vari- 
ous measures of the school's quality in terms of its effect upon its students. Second, it is 
necessary to take these meagures of quality, once determined, and determine the differential 
exposure of Negroes (or other groups) and whites to schools of high and low quality. 

A. fifth type of inequality may be defined in terms of consequences of the school for 
individuals of unequal backgrounds and abilities. In this definition, equality of educational 
opportunity is equality of results given different individual inputs. The most striking 
examples of inequality here would be children from households in which. language other 
than English, such as Spanish or Navaho, is spoken. Other examples would be low-achieving 
children from homes in which there is a poverty of verbal expression or an absence of 
experiences which lead to conceptual facility. i 

Such a definition taken in the extreme would imply that educational equality is reached 
only when the results of schooling (achievement and attitudes) are the same for racial and 
religious minorities as for the dominant group. 


The basis for the design of the survey is indicated by another segment of this 
memorandum: : i 
Thus, the study will focus its principal effort on the fourth definition, but will also provide 
information relevant to all five possible definitions. This insures the pluralism which is 
obviously necessary with respect to a definition of inequality. The major justification for 
this focus is that the results of this approach can best be translated into policy which will 
improve education's effects. The results of the first two approaches (tangible inputs to the 
school, and segregation) can certainly be translated into policy, but there is no good evidence 
that these policies will improve education's effects; and while policies to implement the 
fifth would certainly improve education’s effects, it seems hardly possible that the study 
could provide information that would direct such policies. 153 

Altogether, it has become evident that it is not our role to define what constitutes equality 
for policy-making purposes. Such a definition will be an outcome of the interplay of a 
variety of interests, and will certainly differ from time to time as these interests differ. It 
should be our role to cast light on the state of inequality defined in the THES of wee 
which appear reasonable at this time. ; TER 


The survey, then, was conceived as a pluralistic instrument, given the variety 
of concepts of equality of opportunity in education. Yet I suggest that despite the 
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avowed intention of not adjudicating between these different ideas, the survey 
has brought a new stage in the evolution of the concept. For the definitions of 
equality which the survey was designed to serve split sharply into two groups. The 
first three definitions concerned input resources: first, those brought to the school 
by the actions of the school administration (facilities, curriculum, teachers); 
second, those brought to the school by the other students, in the educational back- 
grounds which their presence contributed to the school; and third, the intangible 
characteristics such as “morale” that result from the interaction of all these fac- 
tors. The fourth and fifth definitions were concerned with the effects of schooling. 
Thus the five definitions were divided into three concerned with inputs to school 
and two concerned with effects of schooling. When the Report emerged, it did not 
give five different measures of equality, one for each of these definitions; but it 
did focus sharply on this dichotomy, giving in Chapter Two information on in- 
equalities of input relevant to definitions one and two, and in Chapter Three in- 
formation on inequalities of results relevant to definitions four and five, and also 
in Chapter Three information on the relation of input to results again relevant 
to definitions four and five. 

Although not central to our discussion here, it is interesting to note that this 
examination of the relation of school inputs to effects on achievement showed 
that those input characteristics of schools that are most alike for Negroes and 
whites have least effect on their achievement. The magnitudes of differences be- 
tween schools attended by Negroes and those attended by whites were as follows: 
least, facilities and curriculum; next, teacher quality; and greatest, educational 
backgrounds of fellow students. The order of importance of these inputs on the 
achievement of Negro students is precisely the same: facilities and curriculum 
least, teacher quality next, and backgrounds of fellow students, most. 

By making the dichotomy between inputs and results explicit, and by focusing 
attention not only on inputs but on results, the Report brought into the open 
what had been underlying all the concepts of equality of educational opportunity 
but had remained largely hidden: that the concept implied effective equality of 
opportunity, that is, equality in those elements that are effective for learning. The 
cason this had remained half-hidden, obscured by definitions that involve in- 
puts is, I suspect, because educational research has been until recently unprepared 
to demonstrate what elements are effective. The controversy that has surrounded ~ 
the Report indicates that measurement of effects is still subject to sharp disagree- 
SEDE, but the crucial point is that effects of inputs have come to constitute the 
basis for assessment of school quality (and thus equality of opportunity) in place 
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of using certain inputs by definition as measures of quality (e.g., small classes are 
better than large, higher-paid teachers are better than lower-paid ones, by 
definition). 

It would be fortunate-indeed if the matter could be left to rest there—if merely 
by using effects of school rather than inputs as the basis for the concept, the prob- 
lem were solved. But that is not the case at all. The conflict between definitions 
four and five given above shows this. The conflict can be illustrated by resorting 
again to the mental experiment discussed earlier—providing a standard education 
of one hour per week, under identical conditions, for all children. By definition 
four, controlling all background differences of the children, results for Negroes 
and whites would be equal, and thus by this definition equality of opportunity 
would exist. But because such minimal schooling would have minimal effect, those 
children from educationally strong families would enjoy educational opportunity 
far surpassing that of others. And because such educationally strong backgrounds 
are found more often among whites than among Negroes, there would be very 
large overall Negro-white achievement differences—and thus inequality of oppor- 
tunity by definition five. 

It is clear from this hypothetical experiment that the problem of what consti- 
tutes equality of opportunity is not solved. The problem will become even clearer 
by showing graphs with some of the results of the Office of Education Survey. The 
highest line in Figure 1 shows the achievement in verbal skills by whites in the 
urban Northeast at grades 1, 3, 6, 9, and 12. The second line shows the achieve- 
ment at each of these grades by whites in the rural Southeast. The third shows 
the achievement of Negroes in the urban Northeast. The fourth shows the 
achievement of Negroes in the rural Southeast. 

When compared to the whites in the urban Northeast, each of the other three 
groups shows a different pattern. The comparison with whites in the rural SO 
shows the two groups beginning near the same point in the first grade, and diverg- 
ing over the years of school. The comparison with Negroes in the urban North- 
east shows the two groups beginning farther apart at the first grade and remain- 
ing about the same distance apart. The comparison with Negroes in the rural 
South shows the two groups beginning far apart and moving much farther apart 
over the years of school. j 

Which of these, if any, shows equality of educational opportunity between 
regional and racial groups? Which shows greatest inequality of opportunity? 
I think the second question is easier to answer than the first. Ee ib com- 
parison showing both initial difference and the greatest increase in difference 
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FIGURE 1 


Patterns of Achievement in Verbal Skills at Various Grade Levels by Race and 
Region 


over grades 1 through 12 appears to be the best candidate for the greatest inequal- 
ity. The first comparison, with whites in the rural South, also seems to show in- 
equality of opportunity, because of the increasing difference over the twelve years. 
But what about the second comparison, with an approximately constant difference 
between Negroes and whites in the urban Northeast? Is this equality of opportu- - 
nity? I suggest not. It means, in effect, only that the period of school has left the 
"average Negro at about the same level of achievement relative to whites as he 
i began—in this case, achieving higher than about 15 per cent of the whites, lower 
` than about 85 per cent of the whites. It may well be that in the absence of school — 
those lines of achievement would have diverged due to differences in home en- 
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vironments; or perhaps they would have remained an equal distance apart, as they 
are in this graph (though at lower levels of achievement for both groups, in the 
absence of school). If it were the former, we could say that school, by keeping the 
lines parallel, has been a force toward the equalization of opportunity. But in the 
absence of such knowledge, we cannot say even that. 

What would full equality of educational opportunity look like in such graphs? 
One might persuasively argue that it should show a convergence, so that even 
though two population groups begin school with different levels of skills on the 
average, the average of the group that begins lower moves up to coincide with that 
of the group that begins higher. Parenthetically; I should note that this does not 
imply that all students’ achievement comes to be identical, but only that the aver- 
ages for two population groups that begin at different levels come to be identical. 
'The diversity of individual scores could be as great as, or greater than, the diver- 
sity at grade 1. 

Yet there are serious questions about this definition of equality of opportunity. 
It implies that over the period of school there are no other influences, such as the 
family environment, which affect achievement over the twelve years of school, 
even though these influences may differ greatly for the two population groups. 
Concretely, it implies that white family environments, predominantly middle 
class, and Negro family environments, predominantly lower class, will produce 
no effects on achievement that would keep these averages apart. Such an assump- 
tion seems highly unrealistic, especially in view of the general importance of fam- 
ily background for achievement. 

However, if such possibilities are acknowledged, then how far can they go be- 
fore there is inequality of educational opportunity? Constant difference over 
school? Increasing differences? The unanswerability of such questions begins to 
give a sense of a new stage in the evolution of the concept of equality of educa- 
tional opportunity. These questions concern the relative intensity of two sets of 
influences: those which are alike for the two groups, principally in school, and 
those which are different, principally in the home or neighborhood. If the school’s 
influences are not only alike for the two groups, but very strong relative to the 
divergent influences, then the two groups will move together. If school influences 
are very weak, then the two groups will move apart. Or more generally, the rela- 
tive intensity of the convergent school influences and the divergent out-of-school 
influences determines the effectiveness of the educational system in providing 
equality of educational opportunity. In this perspective, complete equality of 
opportunity can be reached only if all the divergent out-of-school influences van- 
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ish, a condition that would arise only in the advent of boarding schools; given the 
existing divergent influences, equality of opportunity can only be approached and 
never fully reached. The concept becomes one of degree of proximity to equal- 
ity of opportunity. This proximity is determined, then, not merely by the equality 
of educational inputs, but by the intensity of the school's influences relative to 
the external divergent influences. That is, equality of output is not so much deter- 
mined by equality of the resource inputs, but by the power of these resources in 
bringing about achievement. 

Here, then, is where the concept of equality of educational opportunity pres- 
ently stands. We have observed an evolution which might have been anticipated 
a century and a half ago when the first such concepts arose, yet one which is véry 
different from the concept as it first developed. This difference is sharpened if we 
examine a further implication of the current concept as I have described it. In 
describing the original concept, I indicated that the role of the community and 
the educational institution was relatively passive; they were expected to provide 
a set of free public resources. The responsibility for profitable use of those re- 
sources lay with the child and his family. But the evolution of the concept has re- 
versed these roles. The implication of the most recent concept, as I have described 
it, is that the responsibility to create achievement lies with the educational insti- 
tution, not the child. The difference in achievement at grade 12 between the aver- 
age Negro and the average white is, in effect, the degree of inequality of oppor- - 
tunity, and the reduction of that inequality is a responsibility of the school. This 
shift in responsibility follows logically from the change in the concept of equality 
of educational opportunity from school resource inputs to effects of schooling. 
When that change occurred, as it has in the past few years, the school's responsibil- 
ity shifted from increasing and distributing equally its "quality" to increasing the 
quality of its students’ achievements. This is a notable shift, and one which should 
have strong consequences for the practice of education in future years. 
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The author discusses the responses to the Coleman Report of three interest groups 
from which strong reactions might have been expected —the educational establish- 
ment, the reform establishment, and the research establishment. He offers three 
Propositions explaining why these groups responded as they did to the Coleman 
findings. The author illustrates one of his propositions in some detail by analyzing 
the Coleman data relating family structure and school achievement. 


It is a commonplace in the history of science that the appearance of new rimi 
tion is often followed by an intense struggle to have it accepted. That His inci 

be even more the case in social science is evident enough. Information about 
human behavior is rarely "neutral," and one can confidently predict that pesca 
tion about the performance of large institutions will almost ede be threatening: 
If a somewhat higher order of rationality is to be introduced into the American 
educational system, the development of some general understandings about the 
nature of the response to educational research will be useful and probably nec- 
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- essary. The reaction to date to the Coleman Report suggests several possibly im- 1 
portant patterns. 

"The Bas Equality of Educational Opportunity, was hardly an everyday 
` affair. Commissioned under the Civil Rights Act of 1964, one of the great bills of - 
the twentieth century, sponsored by the United States Office of Education in a 
period of its most vigorous leadership, and conducted by leading social scientists 
at just the moment when incomparably powerful methods of analysis had been 
developed, the study was perhaps the second largest in the history of social science. 
Its findings were, if anything, even more extraordinary than its genesis. Stodolsky 
and Lesser summarize these findings with admirable detachment: 


Coleman failed to find what he expected to find, direct evidence of large inequalities 
in educational facilities in schools attended by children from different majority or minority 
groups. The study set out to document the fact that for children of minority groups 
school facilities are sharply unequal and that this inequality is related to student achieve- 
ment, The data did not support either conclusion, What small differences in school facil- 
ities did exist had little or no discernible relationship to the level of student achievement.! 


The first response to these findings came, of course, from within the Office of 
Education where Coleman’s conclusions caused not consternation but some- 
thing near to alarm, Clearly this was not information that was going to be well 
received; the correct bureaucratic instinct was to run to the political executives of — 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare for guidance. Consultations _ 
were held, reaching all the way to the office of the Secretary, resulting ultimately . 
in a summary report which was a political rather than a professional document. 
The political instinct was towards obscurity.? 

In effect, the summary report withheld from all but the cognoscenti any sug- 
gestion that major, and in effect, heretical findings had appeared. The journalistic 
“lead” on the report was clearly intended to be that the Federal government had 
established the existence of widespread racial segregation in the public schools. | 
Not until halfway through a fifty-two page document did the subject of “Rela- 
tion of Achievement to School Characteristics" appear; and even then, the sub- 
Ject was approached in an oblique, even defensive manner. i 

“The first finding,” it was stated, “is that the schools are remarkably similar 
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in the effect they have on the achievement of their pupils." If government prose 
can be said to be an art, surely this sentence will stand as a consummately artful 
presentation of bad news as if it were old news. Anyone who might have hesitated 
a moment in the thought that something unusual was being said was quickly 
reassured: “The schools do differ, however, in the degree of impact they have on 
the various racial and ethnic groups. The average white student's achievement 
is less affected by the strength and weakness of his school's facilities, curricula, and 
teachers than is the average minority pupil's.” j 

The Washington strategy was decisive in the near term. Press accounts, which 
appeared on the Fourth of July weekend, stressed the seemingly familiar, 
even over-familiar data about school segregation with only passing reference to 
the heart of Coleman's findings. The obvious had been elaborated for the edifica- 
tion of any whose inclinations tended in that direction, and there the matter was 
lett. 

Only slowly did the report come alive, largely under the influence of persons - 
and institutions at best peripheral to the world of American education. The essen- 
tial fact is that in those quarters where there might have been the greatest response, 
there would appear to have been but little, and this largely negative. Three such 
groupsatinterest might be singled out. In the dictionary-sense of establishment 
as a "permanent, settled position in life" let these groups be termed the educa- 
tional establishment, the reform establishment, and the research establishment. 


The Educational Establishment 


The sluggish response of the educational establishment to Coleman's findings 
would appear the least exceptional. The report in effect declared that professional 
Practice in a major social institution was not nearly so efficacious as had been 
thought. Obviously silence is the most effective defense against such a charge, es- 
pecially when it is embedded in a 738-page government report that almost no one 
knows about. Defensiveness may be assumed to be the first reaction of any 
Profession under such attack. The traffic-safety “profession,” which probably has 
more extensive contacts with the public at large than does even the elementary 
and secondary school system, has been under similar charges for several decades, 
and has more or less successfully followed a “policy” of silence. 


* James S. Coleman, et al, Equality of Educational Opportunity: Summary (Washington: U.S. 
t Printing Office, 1966), p. 21. 


A related factor is the relative absence of a tradition of basing educational prac- 
tice on research findings. Writing in Science shortly after the appearance of the 
Coleman report, Robert C. Nichols predicted that the findings would have little 
influence on educational policy. Members of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, he observed, “may find it hard to believe that the $28 
billion-a-year public education industry has not produced abundant evidence to 
show the differential effects of different kinds of schools, but it has not."4 On the 
other hand, he added that in this instance “conservatism may be adaptive. . .be- 
cause the findings are too astonishing to be accepted on the basis of one imperfect 
study.” Observers such as Peter Rossi would counter that Coleman’s findings on the 
apparent unimportance of pupil-teacher ratio in classroom instruction are match- 
ed by similar findings of research going back four decades, none of which have had 
any apparent influence on educational policy. 

A proposition may thus be asserted: the educational establishment is resistant 
to research findings on institutional grounds, and will probably remain so unless 
institutional or professional changes occur which change this disposition. 


The Reform Establishment 


The reform establishment is a more amorphous group, perhaps, than that made 
up of school administrators, teachers, and such like, but it is not less distinct in its 
interests and activities. For several decades, a primary concern of this group has 
been the expansion of educational opportunities for Negro Americans and other 
minority groups. In the early stages, this concern was directed primarily to the 
formal segregation of school facilities in the South. Of late, it has turned to the 
de facto segregation in the North and elsewhere, and even more recently to the 
general fact of low educational achievement among minority groups, and prob- 
ably also of the white poor, 

In effect, the Coleman study was intended to prove beyond further question 
two central theses of the reform establishment: first, that school facilities available 
to minorities were shockingly unequal; and second, that this accounted for un- 
equal outcomes. This, of course, was not found. Coleman’s findings thus pose 
two equally difficult choices for the reform establishment. The first would be to 
conclude that the achievement of equality of educational opportunity—increas- 
ingly defined in terms of comparable educational achievement on the part of 


* Robert C, Nichols, “ i ” Scie 
‘ichols, “Schools and the Disadvantaged,” Science, CLIV (December 9, 1966), p. 1314- 
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minority and majority groups—will require vastly greater expenditures of money 
and social effort than even they have envisaged. The second would be to conclude 
that improvement of schools as such should be downgraded in favor of a vast 
national effort to liquidate the lower class, in Walter B. Miller's phrase, and thereby 
remove the apparently insurmountable—or at least not likely to be surmounted— 
restraints on educational achievement among lower-class youth, especially in 
urban “ghetto” areas. Understandably, the reform establishment chose first of all 
to concentrate on Coleman's findings, rather than on their implication. 

A first reaction was to dispute the data: this was a perfectly respectable, indeed 
given the issues at stake, an eminently useful response. Other reactions, however, 
have been less helpful. A considerable body of reform opinion chose to interpret 
Coleman as having confirmed rather than challenged previous understandings. 
With but a few exceptions (e.g., pupil-teacher ratio), Coleman found that the effects 
of what might be termed school input on educational output were in the directions 
that almost everyone has assumed. However, he found the strength of these relation- 
ships to be not nearly so great as had also been assumed. The relationship appeared 
to be of such a different magnitude as to recede from a primary to a secondary, even 
tertiary category. That this latter point can, however, be ignored is suggested by a 
description of Coleman's findings in a forthcoming study: 


This study compares the schools attended by and the achievement of various groups of 
Americans: the white majority, Negroes, and several other ethnic minorities. . . . Although 
regional differences are marked, the tendency seems to be for Negro children to attend 
Schools with less adequate physical facilities, resources, and curricular and extracurricular 
Programs than do whites. Overall, the teachers of Negroes appear to be less well qualified 
and Negroes tend to go to school with less able classmates. Da 


At still another level, Coleman's findings have been attacked in the press as 
"near-racist." His data on the influence of the social class origins of classmates ds 
been interpreted to mean racial origin and caricatured as "the strange equation "i 
the white liberal educators: ‘Mix Negroes with Negroes and you get stupidity. 

This reaction, also, might have been anticipated. There was, Bowen D 
another which was quite new. Coleman's findings appeared almost od Rar ine 
ly with the rise within the reform establishment of a body of opinion, i atis 
with Negro militancy of the Black Power variety, that repudiates the earlier inta 
quest for racial integration in the public schools and instead opts for the establish- 


in the Education 
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ment of “Black” institutions. Coleman's data, however, argue that given the social 
class status of most Negro Americans, separation by race will have strong counter- 
productive effects. His report has been correctly interpreted to be the most power- 

` ful social science case for school integration that has ever been made. It thus became 
necessary for those rejecting integration to reject Coleman as well, and this has been 
done with the customary ill grace of the moment. 

A major element in the responses of the reform establishment has been the 
manifest fact that, heretofore, the public generally has been more willing to consider 
changes in educational institutions than economic or social institutions. Coleman 
must be taken to suggest that reform will be considerably more difficult to achieve 
than has been expected. This is rarely welcome news, and has accordingly been 
resisted. i 

‘A second proposition may thus be asserted: the reform establishment frequently 
is resistant to research findings on ideological grounds and will probably remain 
so unless such findings are presented in ways that are responsive to the reform 
desire to improve the status of minority students. 


The Research Establishment 


A third participant in the response to the Coleman report has been the research 
establishment from which the report itself emerged. Although nominally the one 
most objective, most open to new information, most steadfast in the face of dis- ' 
appointment, the research establishment is nonetheless made up of a distinctive 
set of persons with distinctive interests and sensitivities that make findings such as 
Coleman's particularly difficult to assimilate. 

American social relations are still significantly affected by characteristics of 
various ethnic, racial, and religious groups which have the effect of producing quite 
different levels and patterns of achievement in various fields of endeavor, including 
education. These influences are separate from those of social class, although pre- 
sumedly there is considerable interaction. Lesser, Fifer, and Clark were the first to 
identify jme differing patterns of educational aptitude among such groups, re- 
Vealing distinctive patterns of educational aptitude as between American 
Chinese, Jews, Negroes, and Puerto Ricans, Levels, but not patterns, of aptitude 
varied with social class? As Lesser described their findings in a later article: 


* G. S. Lesser, G. Fifer, and D. H. Clark, “Mental Abiliti i 
j fer, . i ties of Children from Different Social-Class 
eo Groups,” Monographs of the Society for Research in Child Development, XXX, No. 4 
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The failure of social-class conditions to transcend patterns of mental ability associated with 
ethnic influences was unexpected, Social-class influences have been described as superced- . 
ing ethnicgroup effects for such diverse phenomena as child-rearing practices, educational 
and occupational aspirations, achievement motivation, and anomie. The greater salience 
of social class over ethnic membership is reversed in the present findings on. patterns. of. 
mental ability. Ethnicity has the primary effect upon the organization of mental abilities, 
and the organization is not modified further by social-class influences. dis 


Presumedly, further research would identify comparable distinctions with regard ` 
to other characteristics. i 
Few would dispute that these are sensitive matters, touching as they do on 
matters of relative success or failure in a highly competitive society in which groups 
as well as individuals are perceived as being in competition with one another. 
Although presumedly some part of different achievement patterns arises from 
different value emphasis, there is nonetheless a generalized value system in Ameri- 
can society against which-all groups and all individuals can in some general way 
measure their worth. It is a matter of widely held conviction that until recently, al 
at all events, wealth was one such measure. At present, it is reasonable to posit. 
that educational achievement is another. Sensitivity about research in the field 
of educational achievement accordingly arises when it is revealed that one group is " 
significantly more achieving, i.e. more successful, than another. This sensitivity | 
might be mitigated were the research conducted by some neutral, or outside, party. 
This, however; is decidedly not the case. In American society of the present time, 
research in the field of educational achievement is conducted almost exclusively f 
by members of those groups that have the greatest experience of success, This is 
nothing more than a secondary consequence of the primary patterns of differential - 
achievement. > : 5 
The Coleman study is a case in point. It was conducted for the purpose of She 
ing more about the educational opportunities open to “minority” groups, with 
the clear expectation that such information would be used to enhance Vd 
Opportunities, However, neither Coleman nor any of the other senior social 
Scientists responsible for the study was Negro, much less Puerto Rican, Mexican 
American, or American Indian.5 This may not be a desirable state of affairs—it 


learn- * 


7 Stodolsky and Lesser, o. cit., p. 570. bt am v 
* It may be noted that the ABL discussion of the Coleman Report takes place in a journal, no 
one of whose editors is Negro, Puerto Rican, Mexican American, or American Indian. This journal 


is associated with a graduate school no one of whose professors is . . . etc. 
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assuredly is not—but it is at present the usual one, and this fact requires that its 
consequences be acknowledged. sores 

One probable consequence is that there arises on the part of social-science re; 
searchers a predisposition, confirmed and strengthened by the larger society, to di- 
rect attention in education toward the "neutral" strengths and weaknesses of school- 
related characteristics, rather than studentrelated characteristics, in ascribing 
responsibility for inadequate achievement levels. If further research confirms the 
message of the Coleman Report that student and group-relajed characteristics are 
considerably more significant, this predisposition will become an obstacle to doing 
anything about such achievement levels. 

The fact that social scientists from high-status ethnic groups are sensitive as to 
what kinds of things they can “find out" about low-status groups, is very probably 
matched by a degree of insensitivity to certain other influences on the lives of lower- 
class populations. This may be illustrated by the treatment in Coleman of the always 
sensitive subject of family structure. The influence of such matters on educational 
achievement has been increasingly discussed and, within limits, demonstrated 
in recent decades. One of the singular qualities of the Coleman study is that it in- 
cludes a report by each student as to who is acting as his father: “My real father, 
who is living at home; My real father, who is not living at home; My stepfather; 
A foster father; A grandfather; Other relative (uncle, etc.); Other adult; No one."? 
It would appear that this is the first time such information has been collected on 
such a scale and in such detail. It is but one item in the fascinating range of back- 
ground data which Coleman and his associates gathered out of apparent impatience 
with a project designed to demonstrate what everyone knew, namely that schools 
are unequal in facilities and that such inequalities determine achievement. In 
assessing the impact of the structural integrity of the home, however, Coleman 
found very little educational impact for Negroes. 


Contrary to much that has been written, the structural integrity of the home (principally 
the father’s presence or absence) shows very little relation to achievement for Negroes. It 
does, however, show a strong relation to achievement for the other minority groups.1? 


The presumptively wholly objective and innocently curious “scientific mind” 
should have been intrigued by this finding: if a social condition has strong apparent 


» 
James S. Coleman, et al., Equality of Educational ii i : t 
Printing Office, 1966), p. 6:8. q y of Educational Opportunity (Washington: U.S. Governmen 


?? Ibid., p. 302. For similar findings with respect to Negroes, see also: Alan B. Wilson, "Educational 


. fx Awtueness of Segregation in a California Community," Racial Isolation in the Public Schools 
(Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1967), 174-9. 
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influence in one group, but not in another, a process of considerable interest is 
likely to be at hand. But Coleman went no further. Apart from the fact that he 
had no time to do so, two further possibilities suggest themselves. The first is the 
intense sensitivity of this subject in the case of Negro Americans. It is, as it were, 
a subject best left alone. But there is another possibility, namely that the distance 
between the experience of upper-status whites and lower-status Negroes has been 
so great, that whites are insensitive to the forces that are narrowing the distance. 
Specifically, white researchers may not be aware of the extent to which the in- 
fluences that determined Negro experience in the rural South no longer control 
that experience in the urban North. Although three-quarters of the Negro pop- 
ulation now resides in urban areas, this is a recent development, and it may be 
assumed that the memories and attitudes of the group are still much influenced 
by the earlier experience of having been, in effect, a lower caste. It may be hypoth- 
esized that one of the central lessons about life learned by persons in a caste sit- 
uation is that personal characteristics have but little influence on outcomes. In 
determining status, caste mutatis mutandis also determines achievement. (English 
literature occasionally argues that this is so as much for members of an aristocracy 
as for less fortunate groups.) Groups such as the Negro Americans of the rural 
South were (and are) victims of the institution of caste. It has been obvious to all 
involved that the greatest immediate gains any persons in that situation could hope 
for would come directly from changes in that institution, rather than from changes 
in personal characteristics. It is hypothesized that this fact has led to a predisposition 
to approach problems of Negro Americans in terms of institutional change, and 
a corresponding reluctance to pay overmuch heed to problems of personal and 
individual development. 

The accompanying figure, constructed from further analysis of the Coleman 
data, suggests a variety of influences on white and Negro educational achievement, 
as well as the changing force of such influences. Verbal scale scores are measured 
in relation to the structural integrity of the home for whites and Negroes in four 
different regions. The following influences are to be seen: 

First, the influence of race. With but one minor exception, all white averages are 
above all Negro averages. 

Second, the influence of rural-urban residence. With but few exceptions, all 
city-dwelling groups score above all country-dwelling groups of similar race and 
region. 

Third, the influence of region. With but few exceptions, all Northern groups 
score above all Southern groups of similar race and region. 
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Fourth, the influence of structural integrity of the home. With but one highly 
significant exception, almost all groups show a tendency for achievement to decline 
in homes where the father is not present. The exception is the rural South where, 
presumedly, a “caste” situation confines almost all Negroes to very low levels of © 
educational achievement, apparently quite independent of personal or home | 
characteristics. ? Ws al 

It is further to be noted that the higher one goes on the scale of "xd s S. 
persons with father present in the home, the greater becomes the falling-off associat- | 
ed with the absence of the father. This finding holds for Negroes as well as for — 
whites, although the effect is not so pronounced. Table 3.221.5 of the Coleman ~ 
study also indicates that for both whites and Negroes the background factor of . 
structural integrity of the home has greater influence in the North than in the — 
South. it 
The well-established fact that structural integrity of the home is an indicator 
of social class can be seen from Table 1. As parents’ education increases, so does the — 
number of fathers present in the home. This increase is especially pronounced i 


TABLE 1 
Mid-Atlantic Metropolitan Negroes TAE 
Ninth-Grade Percentage of Father Home vs. Parents’ Highest Education 
25%,-50% Non-white Schools 759,4- Non-white Schools 
Less than Beyond Less than f Beyond 
High High High High High fish 
School School School School School School. 


% Fathers home 505 548 612 473 54.1 eA jin | 
Total number (N) (N=14) (N—99) (N—7M) (N= 988) (Nc78) (N59) 


heavily nonwhite schools, where there is a difference of eighteen percenta pono 
in father presence between those whose parents have less than high school educa- 
tion (47.7%), and those with parents educated beyond high school (65-476). bans 
higher achievement levels of students with fathers present is in part a s ass ele, 
The foregoing data permit the following hypothesis: As socially-provided oppor- 
tunities in education expand, student- and group-related characteristics have greater 
influence on educational achievement. 1t may be assumed that white students m 
the urban Northeast have a comparatively high level of socially-provided oppor- 
tunities open to them. Their achievement level is also high. As Figure 1 tdeo 
‘ver, that level is markedly affected in the case of individual students who do not j 


« 
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Percentages L 


FIGURE 2. 

Percentages of Ninth-Grade Students with Father Home 

Source: The Harvard Study of the Equality of Education Opportunity Report (Structural In- 
tegrity Data). 

have the optimum individual or social-class position for taking advantage of such 

opportunities. Conversely, as socially-provided opportunities in education narr: OW, 

student-related characteristics have less influence. This also can be seen from 

Figure 1. 
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This hypothesis is relevant to the effort to raise the level of Negro educational 
achievement, which was the large social purpose behind the study, Equality of 
Educational Opportunity. It would appear that as Negro Americans move fur- 
ther away from the caste condition of the rural South, they encounter wider socially- 
provided opportunities but also circumstances in which individual characteristics 
have greater consequences for success or failure. Indeed, it may be argued that 
not until leaving the rural South do such concepts have any great meaning: caste 
hardly admits of either. Thus in the urban North, a man may for the first time 
experience success. Also, for the first time, failure. The significance of this possibil- 
ity resides in the fact that for Negro Americans of the present period there is a quite 
marked difference in the incidence of such family characteristics as between the 
rural South and the urban North. The incidence for Negroes is different from that 
for whites. (See Table 2.) 

The self-reported family situation contained in the Coleman Report confirms 
this rural-urban trend. Thus barely half of the ninth-grade urban Negro youth 
reported that their real father was living at home. (See Figure 2.) 

But while the incidence of female-headed families varies on the rural-urban 
continuum, the incidence of poverty among such families does not. Roughly half 
the number of white children in female-headed families are poor, and three- 
quarters of nonwhite children are in that situation. Conversely, analyses of unpub- 
lished census data by Sheppard demonstrate that in large urban areas roughly one- 
third of all white poor children and one-half of all nonwhite poor children live in 
female-headed families.!! 


TABLE 2 
Percentage of All Children with Female Family Head, by Residence and Color, 1966 
SMSA’s a 
SO; 
Rural Farm Ad OE f ih 250,000 plus 
White 2 6 8 8 
Nonwhite m S24 29 29 


reau for the Office of Economic Opportunity. Analysis 


Source: Speci i 
ea Tabulations ce E serving as Staff Consultant to the U.S. Senate Com- 


by H. L. Sheppard, Upjohn Institute, 
mittee on Manpower, Employment, and Poverty. 


* See-also: Daniel P. Moynihan, "Poverty in Cities" in James Q. Wilson (ed.), The Metropolitan 
Enigma (Washington: Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 1967). 
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Thus two influences combine to minimize the seeming importance of student- 
related characteristics for Negro youth: first, that such characteristics had rela- 
tively little influence on achievement in the rural South; and second, that the inci- 
dence of some such characteristics is much less in the rural South than in the urban 
North. Considered in the context of the sensitivity of such issues when discussed 
across racial, etlinic, and religious lines, these data suggest a generalized source of 
the hesitancy of research workers to pursue such matters more closely. 

-A third proposition may thus be asserted: the research establishment will be 
jnhibited in its exploration of significant aspects of educational achievement 
until considerably more social scientists drawn from minority groups are available 


to take part in such efforts. And this proposition suggests a major national effort 
to train more such research workers. 


Research Issues 


Mos published criticism of the Coleman Report has treated the Report's findings 
in isolation from related research. The usual approach has been to detail under 
each of Coleman’s major findings a series of alleged methodological shortcomings 
which cast doubt on the validity of the Report's conclusions. 

i While such criticism is useful, it gives the unfortunate impression that conclu- 
STS about equal educational opportunity are dependent on how well the Report, 
by itself, withstands methodological analysis. The Report, however, is not an iso- 
lated study: In each of the major subject areas that it touches, the Coleman Report 
is one piece of research (albeit, the largest piece) among many. Its findings on the 
effect of social class on school achievement, for example, can be compared with | 
earlier small-scale studies, several of which are not subject to the methodological 
limitations of the Coleman survey data. 

The Review has asked four noted sci 
race, social class, motivation, and school characteristics to achiev 
Coleman’s findings in the light of other research in these fields. T 
follow present their findings. 


holars—specialists in the relationships of 
ement—to review 


he essays which 
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HENRY S. DYER 


Educational Testing Service 


The author surveys three earlier studies of the effects of schooling on achievement 
and cognitive development in which the conclusions apparently differ from those of 
the Coleman Report. He suggests that the Report gives an “unfortunate” impres- 
sion that schools can do little to improve achievement, and then examines certain 
school characteristics which do seem to inftuence achievement. 


During the years when the separate-butequal doctrine was in full force, the 
method of trying to prove or disprove that schools were giving Negroes and whites 
equal treatment consisted mainly of counting those school characteristics that are 
easiest to count. Testimony before the courts was full of such matters as the age, 
size, and location of school buildings; the number of hours in the school day, days 
in the school year, courses in the curriculum; and the ratios of pupils to basket- 
ball courts, drinking fountains, toilets, textbooks, and teachers. In order to make 
some sense out of these miscellaneous data, the courts translated them into fiscal 
terms, with the result that assessing the quality of educational opportunity finally 
boiled down to counting dollars and cents.! It was assumed, on the basis of in- 


,.. Harry S. Ashmore, The Negroes and the Schools (Chapel Hill, N. C.: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1954), pp. 109-10. 
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tuition uninhibited by data, that if the schools in a given district were spending 
as much per pupil for Negroes as for whites, the quality of education for both 
groups must be equal. The same assumption still has a strong hold on educational 
thought. 

A major contribution of the Coleman survey?—possibly the major contribution 
—is its massive challenge to the simplistic notion that counting educational dol- 
lars, or the things dollars buy, is a sufficient measure of the equality of educational 
opportunity. There is no question that the survey has some faults, many of which 
the authors themselves have conceded: the sample of schools leaves something to 
be desired; a longitudinal design rather than a cross-sectional design would have 
made for sounder inferences; there are weaknesses in the measures derived from 
questionnaire data which make one wonder whether the noise in the information 
System may not be drowning out some variables that are struggling to be heard; 
there is too much dependence on a single measure of verbal learning as compre- 
hending the whole of what is meant by academic achievement; and the analysis 
neglects to show the possible impact of schools on the development of pupil at- 
titudes and outlook. 

Despite these flaws, the effect of the Report is to bring us closer to a true na- 
tional assessment of educational opportunity than we have ever been before. It 
looks across school district lines and concerns itself with the educational develop- 
ment of minority group children whoever and wherever they may be. In broad 
terms, it says that the quality of education a school offers is to be measured by 
reference to those characteristics of a school that bear a known, empirically deter- 
mined relationship to what pupils learn presumably as a consequence of having 
gone to school. Basketball courts, teachers’ salaries, classroom footage per pupil, 
and the like may legitimately enter into the assessment of educational opportu- 
nity only to the extent that they can be shown to be associated with the intellectual, 
emotional, and social development of pupils. In the absence of information about 
such relationships, any attempts to equalize education will of necessity be blind. 


I 


Following this logic, the Coleman survey, by means of a series of regression analy- 
ses, investigates the relationships of pupil achievement with various aspects of 
Pupil background and some forty-five measures that describe the schools the pu- 


* James S. Coleman, et al., Equality of Educational Opportunity (Washington: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1966). 
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pils attend. These measures fall into three main categories: characteristics of the 
student body, characteristics of the instructional staff, and characteristics of plant, 
programs, and finances. Thus, these forty-five measures attempt to characterize 
the schools as social institutions as well as physical and economic entities. 

The logic of the analysis is of course not ironclad. There is no guarantee that 
the school characteristics that turn up with the largest correlation coefficients or 
regression weights are the factors that have actually produced the differences 
among schools in pupil performance, regardless of how elaborate the statistical 
procedures may be. Even were the analysis to give the teacher salary variable, for 
instance, a relatively large regression weight in the prediction of pupil achieve- 
ment, the simple act of a salary increase in the low-achieving schools would be 
more likely to depress the regression weight than to elevate pupil performance. 
This line of reasoning is in strict accord with the classical doctrine that correla- 
tion does not necessarily imply causation. The doctrine, however, is oversimple. 
If indeed the data were to yield a relatively large regression weight for teachers’ 
salaries, such a phenomenon could be translated into the not unreasonable work- 
ing hypothesis that if salaries in low-achieving schools are made competitive with 
salaries in high-achieving schools, then over the long haul there is at least a chance 
that pupil performance in the low-achieving schools will approach that in the 
high-achieving schools because of improved instruction.* 

i As a basis for the appraisal of school characteristics in terms of their relative 
importance for pupil achievement, the Coleman analyses employ a refinement on 
the regression model which, though theoretically interesting, may actually be con- 
cealing some important factors. The authors of the survey assumed, quite reason- 
ably, that the pattern of relationships between pupil achievement and school 
characteristics would vary from region to region and, perhaps more importantly, 
from one ethnic group to another. Some pupils not only need more help than 
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other pupils, but the kinds of help they need, and consequently the means by 
which to provide it, will depend on the kinds of pupils they are.5 On this assump- 
tion separate regression analyses were performed on each of ten groups: Mexican- 
Americans, Puerto Ricans, Indian-Americans, Oriental-Americans, Northern 
Negroes, Southern Negroes, Northern whites, Southern whites, all Negroes, and 
all whites. The effect of this grouping is to partial out in some degree the factor 
of ethnicity and, in the case of Negroes and whites, the factor of geography. From 
one point of view, the partialling out does not go far enough with respect to eth- 
nicity, region, or other characteristics (social class and religion for instance), and 
therefore does not take into account the innumerable qualitative differences in 
the developmental needs of different kinds of pupils, e.g, those in the hard-core 
poverty areas of the big cities as against those in the rural backwaters. On the 
other hand, one can also suppose that the subdividing of the sample has gone so 
far that it has produced groups so homogeneous in respect to schooling and 
achievement as to conceal many instructive relationships that may in fact exist 
between the two sets of variables. It would have been illuminating to see what the 
regression analyses would have produced if all the subsamples had been merged. 
A re-analysis of some of the Coleman data reported recently by George W. May- 
eske takes this tack and provides some useful new insights on what it is about 
schools that makes a difference in pupils. 


Il: 


Some of the problems encountered by the Coleman survey have turned up in at 
least three earlier studies. The first such study was one carried out by Mollenkopf 
and Melville in 1953.7 It took essentially the same approach as the Coleman "ug 
that is, it regressed measures of cognitive development, as measured by tests, on a 
variety of school, parent, and community characteristics, as measured by quesos 
naire data. The study involved one hundred high schools that diiforegapa na re 
spect to size, region, staff training, percentage of graduates going to college, and 
financial support. Unlike the Coleman study, which sought a representative cross: 


Coleman, et al., op. cit., pp. 310-11. i 
"George W. Mayake, "A Model for School Achievement,” paper delivered at US, Office of 


Education Symposium: Operations Analysis in Education (Washington, D. C., November, 1967). 
(Mimeographed.) School Characteristics as 

William G. Mollenkopf and S. Donald Melville, A Study of Secondary SPRO © Goryice, 1956) 
Related to Test Scores, Research Bulletin 56-6 (Princeton, N.J.: Educational Testing d : 
(Mimeographed.) 
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section of the nation's schools, the Mollenkopf-Melville study assembled a sample 
of schools that was as diverse as possible so that those characteristics of schools 
that are in fact related to pupil achievement would have the best possible chance 
of emerging from the data. Achievement and aptitude tests were given to some 
ninety-six hundred pupils at grade 9 and eighty-four hundred pupils at grade 12., 
The school averages on each of these sets of tests were correlated with thirty-four 
different school characteristics derived from questionnaire data supplied by the 
school principals. Four characteristics that showed relatively high relationships 
with the test scores were geographical location (whether or not the school was in 
the South), cost of instructional support per pupil, urbanism (whether the school 
was in an urban, suburban, or rural community), and the number of specialists 
on the school staff (psychologists, guidance counselors, etc.). 

A problem that beclouds this and all later studies of school factors in pupil 
achievement is the role of socioeconomic variables and family background. The 
correlation of socioeconomic status with pupil achievement generally runs high— 
so high indeed that it is difficult to tease out with certainty how much impact the 
schools per se are having on pupils. This first study is no exception. Mollenkopf 
and Melville caution the reader at length about drawing causal conclusions from 
correlational data, about illusory distinctions between measures of aptitude and 
measures of achievement, and especially about the difficulty, if not the impos- 
sibility, of disentangling home and community variables from those that might be 
attributed strictly to the operations of the schools. "They nevertheless suggest— 
almost as it were grudgingly— "that the results support the conclusion that certain 
characteristics descriptive of the school situation do have a distinct influence on 
the achievement of students."$ 

The Mollenkopf-Melville study was followed by one undertaken by the New 
York State Education Department in 1957-58. It was carried out by Samuel M. 
Goodman and is known as the Quality Measurement Project? Goodman accumu- 
lated IQ and achievement test data on some seventy thousand pupils in grades 
4T que 10 in 103 school systems which were chosen to be approximately repre- 
A of the school systems in the state at large. His report does not explore all 

possiblities of his data: correlational results, for instance, focus mostly on grade 
COR Eius lad other reasons—differences in the sample, in the tests, 
cs observed, and in the methods used to observe them— 

* Ibid., p. 37. 


?Samuel M. Goodman, The A. E i 
cation Department, March, na A: of School Quality (Albany, N. Y.: New York State Edu 
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the results of the Goodman study cannot be directly compared with those of the 
Mollenkopf-Melville study. Even so, the two studies, taken together, begin to give 
us some notion of how far we can and cannot go in generalizing about school 
characteristics. Both studies found that per-pupil expenditure and amount of spe- 
cial staffing were associated significantly with achievement. On the other hand, 
the two differ sharply on how much importance is to be attached to teacher experi- 
ence, Goodman found this to be the school characteristic most strongly associated 
with pupil performance; Mollenkopf and Melville found its importance negli- 
gible. 


TABLE 1 
Correlations of Certain School Factors with 
Pupil Achievement and Socioeconomic Status" 


Variable Correlation with composite achievement 
score at grade 7 
Partial 

Raw correlation (SES 

correlation partialled out) 
Teacher experience 56 37 
Per-pupil expenditure 51 31 
Special staff per 1000 pupils 24 12 
Classroom atmosphereb 24 33 
Socioeconomic status of parents 61 Fh 


* Adapted from Goodman, op. cit, Tables 9 and 10. 

^"'Classroom atmosphere" is a measure of the degree to which a 
Vs. "child-centered," the ratings being based on an instrument known as 
P. R. Mort, et al. (New York: Metropolitan Study Council, 1957). 


school is rated “subject-centered” 
The Growing Edge by 


Goodman's study gives a fairly clear-cut indication of the effect of socioeconomic 
Status on the relationship of four school characteristics with achievement. Table 
1 summarizes some of his relevant findings. The table contains two bits of infor- 
mation that are of particular interest. First, even though the correlation of socio- 
economic status and achievement is of the usual rather high magnitude (61), par 
tialling out socioeconomic status leaves apparently enough variance in the perti- 
nent variables to suggest that there is still room for the hypothesis that teacher 
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experience and per-pupil expenditure have something to do with how much chil- 
dren learn in school. Secondly, although the ratings on "classroom atmosphere" 
are only very modestly related to pupil performance, they nevertheless seem to 
be essentially independent of the socioeconomic factor. The fact that the variable 
"classroom atmosphere" is based on direct observations of what goes on in class- 
rooms may have something to do with this result. While such indirect measures 
as the number of credentials a teacher has accumulated, or ‘the number of years 
she has been teaching, or the sizes of the classes she teaches have their uses in de- 
scribing schools, they are likely to be contaminated with so many irrelevancies 
that the interpretation of any statistics in which they are involved leaves an un- 
comfortable amount of room for confusion. 

The Goodman study, like the Mollenkopf-Melville study before it and the Cole- 
man study after it, was forced by circumstances to rely on cross-sectional rather 
than longitudinal data. As the authors of the Coleman Report suggest, and as most 
educational evaluators have been saying for years, the best way to find out what 
schools are doing to pupils is to observe the pupils before and after the schools 
have had a chance to influence the way they think, feel, and act. A true definition 
of achievement must rest ultimately on measures of change. It is not unlikely, 
therefore, that the school characteristics that are associated with students’ gains 
in performance over a particular period could conceivably be quite different from 
those associated with students’ achievement status at a given point in time.!? 

A study of cognitive growth in the high school years by Marion F. Shaycoft pro- 
vides some information on this point.!! She analyzed data on 6583 students who 
were tested in Project TALENT in 1960, when they were in grade 9, and were 
retested in 1963, when they were in grade 12. During the interim they attended 
101 nonvocational and 17 vocational high schools. The schools were approxi- 
mately representative of all such schools; the sample of students, however, con- 
sisted only of those who had continued in the same schools throughout their high 
school years. Another feature that distinguishes the Shaycoft study from the other 
three, is that many of the achievement tests used concentrate on knowledge spe- 
cific to school subjects. Tests in the other three studies were focused mainly, 
though not exclusively, on general conceptual development. 

„The Shaycoft study is concerned, first of all, with a question that seems so ob- 
vious that no one has ever before attempted to answer it adequately: Is there in- 

2 Coleman, et al., op. cit., p. 292. 


= Marion F. Shaycoft, The High School Ye i 
e » igi ears: Growth in Cognitive Skills (Pittsburgh, Pa+ 
American tutes for Research and School of Education, University of E, 1967). 
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deed a substantial amount of cognitive development in students between grades 
9 and 12, and if so, is there any reason to believe that their schooling has anything 
to do with it? Miss Shaycoft's answer on both counts is strongly in the affirmative. 
After investigating student gains on the forty-two Project TALENT tests rang- 
ing from abstract reasoning and arithmetic to knowledge of such matters as litera- 
ture, advanced mathematics, mechanics, art, accounting, and electricity, she finds 
that the gains “are uniformly in the right direction... and in the more important 
areas they are quite substantial in magnitude."!? By "quite substantial” she means 
that the average gain on certain measures is as much as a full standard deviation 
in terms of the grade 9 distribution. She notes further that the larger gains are 
usually associated with subjects actually taught in school—“curriculum-related” 
areas of knowledge like literature, mathematics, social studies, and many of the 
vocational fields like mechanics and accounting.1® 

As to the question whether schools are differentially effective, Miss Shaycoft finds 
statistically significant variation among schools in all but two of the forty-two 
gains scores! and takes this to mean that "students in some schools learn more, or 
improve their ability more, than in other schools."! In other words, it is reason- 
ably safe to conclude that quality of schooling makes a genuine difference in pupil 
growth, but the Shaycoft data do not tell us how pronounced the differential ef- 
fects actually are or how far one may go in attributing differences in school effec- 
tiveness to variations in the qualities of the schools per se (the teaching, the ue 
riculum, the facilities, the general atmosphere) as contrasted to the variation in 
the quality and character of the communities of people who support the schools 
and whose children the schools serve. Since, however, many of the most pro- 
nounced differences from school to school are in precisely those areas of student 
growth that are associated with "curriculum-related" content (literature, account- 
ing, etc), the hypothesis is rather compelling that qualitative differences in gr 
schools themselves account for much, if not all, of the variation in academic and 
vocational achievement between one school and another. Miss Shaycoft oe, 
on the cautionary note that “since the sources of these differences among scho b- 
resist feady identification, there would appear to be no easy panacea for the prol 
lems of education.”1¢ 


? Ibid., Ch. 7, p. 8. 

* Ibid., Ch. 7, p. 8. 

“ Ibid., Tables 7-22, 7-2b, 7-2c, and 7-2d. 
33 Ibid., Ch. 7, p-ar 

* Ibid., Ch. 7, pP- 25:6. 
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III 


None of the three studies preceding the Coleman survey was addressed Ka 
cally to the problem of equality of opportunity of minority groups. The «y ; : 
of their results, however, tends to run counter to a salient finding of thé olema 
Report, that the differential effects of schools on pupil achievement app E 
arise not principally from factors that the school system controls, but from " on 
outside the school proper.”!7 The Shaycoft study in particular throws dou : o 
this conclusion by suggesting that it may hold for some kinds of cognitive deve op- 
ment but not for others. A serious weakness in the Coleman analysis is at just this 
point: its criterion of academic achievement is almost exclusively a measure of 
verbal ability which has long been known to be a slow developing function that 
for obvious reasons is likely to be far more the product of the child's home than 
of his school experience. The Coleman study pays scant attention to the kinds 
of achievement on which the schools have traditionally focused. By contrast many 
of the criteria of achievement used in the Shaycoft study relate specifically to the 
subjects pupils actually study in school (literature, mathematics, business "E 
jects, etc), and it is precisely in these subjects that there appear to be substantia 
differential effects among schools even when differences in socioeconomic levels 
have been accounted for. The other two earlier studies tend to reinforce this find- 
ing. In short, the nearly exclusive use of verbal ability as the measure of pupil 
achievement in the Coleman analysis probably makes for an underestimate of the 
importance of factors that school systems do in fact control. As suggested above, 
this underestimate is further exacerbated by the confining of the analysis to ethnic 
subsamples in which the schools, pupils, and pupil achievement are likely to be 
so homogeneous as to prevent important relationships from appearing. On both 
counts, then, the Coleman results have the unfortunate, though perhaps inad- 
vertent, effect of giving school systems the false impression that there is not much 
they can do to improve the achievement of their pupils. : 
In light of this situation, it may be useful to consider some other measures, in 
addition to verbal ability, that are available in the Coleman data as criteria for 
checking out the importance of school characteristics. These measures include 
tests in reading and mathematics in grades 5, 6, 9, and 12, and, additionally, a 
test of general information in grades 9 and 12. The latter encompasses the prac 


* Coleman, et al., op. cit., p. 312. ~ 
? See Coleman, et al., op. cit., pp. 292-5, for the authors’ explanation of why they relied so heavily 
on the measure of verbal ability. 
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tical arts, natural science, literature, music, art, history, and public affairs.!? Gen- 
erally speaking, the zero-order correlations between each of these three measures 
and measures of the forty-five school characteristics run low. An inspection of the 
correlation tables in the Supplemental Appendix shows that in no case are the 
correlations over o.5, and the vast majority are under o.2. At first glance, this 
swarm of low correlations would seem to reinforce the Coleman hypothesis that 
the characteristics of schools per se have little or nothing to do with the achieve- 
ment of pupils. But this interpretation needs a closer look. 

In both the Mollenkopf-Melville study and the Goodman study, the relation 
between per-pupil expenditure and various measures of cognitive achievement 
was modest but significant. In the Mollenkopf-Melville study, the median of the 
correlations between instructional cost and seven measures of cognitive perform- 
ance was .36 at grade 9 and .41 at grade 12. Goodman reported that in his sample 
of New York State schools the zero-order correlation between instructional cost 
and composite achievement was .34 at grade 4 and .51 at grade 7. The data from 


TABLE 2 

Median Correlations Between Per-Pupil Expenditure 
and Various Measures of Cognitive Performance 

in the Coleman Data 


———— auus. 05 C T E a 


Group 

ane RS RE oa 
Se Teeny ten TT, I lr s 
Mexican-American 09 .00 08 07 09 08 
Puerto Rican —34 —02 A5 09 —05 —02 
American Indian 07 04 07 90 —.10 04 
Oriental-American 08 .80 36 03 bo 05 
Negro North —08 —07 04 POSTE ei 
Negro South 07 01 19 nu 20 11 
White North —03 02 «04 5 040 
White South 94 05 03 02 01 03 


Sb tie i aE 
* Correlation with scores on picture vocabulary test only. i i 
* Medians based on posed im with scores on verbal ability, reading, wis pato 
* Medians based on correlations with verbal ability, reading, mathematics, and ge 

mation tests. 


? These measures are described with examples on pp. 576-87 of Coleman, y et al, op. cit. 
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the Coleman survey are in sharp contrast to these earlier findings. In this case, 
the medians of the correlations between instructional cost per pupil and various 
measures of achievement for each of the eight subgroups at each of the five grade 
levels are, for the most part, scarcely different from zero. (See Table 2.) 

The contradiction between the Coleman results and the earlier ones is puzzling, 
since there is every reason to expect that the amounts of money school systems 
spend on their pupils should bear some positive relationship to the cognitive per- 
formance of the pupils in those systems. Even if one is unwilling to grant the not 
unlikely possibility of a causal connection between the amount of money a school 
spends on instruction and the amount of learning that takes place in pupils, the 
relationship should nevertheless be positive if only because the money a commu- 
nity spends on its schools should be a partial reflection at least of the socioeco- 
nomic factors normally associated with the pupils’ intellectual performance. ‘The 
data in two of the pre-Coleman studies suggest that there is indeed such an asso- 
ciation.” But in the Coleman study, the median correlations between per-pupil 
expense and socioeconomic level are essentially zero at each of the grade levels 
examined.* This result, again, may be explained in part by the homogeneity of 
the subsample, but it also raises doubts about the credibility of some of the basic 
data in the Coleman survey. For example, the magnitude of the nonresponse rate 
for some of the crucial items in the questionnaires, particularly those having to 
do with socioeconomic status, may be seriously affecting the validity of the mea- 
sures derived from them. The manner of computing per-pupil expense is also less 
than adequate since it is based on district-wide figures that may be quite inappli- 
cable to particular schools, especially in slum areas. Regression analyses, no mat- 
ten how sophisticated they may be, can hardly compensate for, and indeed may 
inadvertently gloss over, inadequacies in the basic numbers on which they rely. A 
somewhat cruder approach to the Coleman data may therefore be useful in giv- 
ing an idea of what is going on behind the numbers. 


IV 


e a approach consists of sorting the forty-five school characteristic vari- 
jw into correlates az noncorrelates of pupil achievement by simply inspecting 
zero-order correlations in the tables of the Supplemental Appendix. For this 


® See Mollenkopf-Melville, op. cit 
* Supplemental Appendix, op ct, ead 12 and 12 and Goodman, op. cit., Table 9. 
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purpose, a correlate is loosely defined as any school characteristic that correlates 
0.2 or better with any one or more of the three achievement measures—reading, 
mathematics, and general information—in any one of the eight ethnic groups at 
either grade 6 or grade g. This may seem like an excessively lenient acceptance 
criterion, but in view of the probable amount of noise in the basic data, a con- 
siderable amount of leniency is needed if one is to identify any school variables 
at all that might be worth speculating about. 


TABLE 3b 


Noncorrelates of Pupil Achievement 
(Grades 6 and 9) 


SSS eee 
Student Body Characteristics 

Number of twelfth-grade pupils 

Pupil mobility (transfers in and out) 

Average hours pupils spend on homework 

Proportion of pupils who read over 16 books the Preceding summer 

"Teacher's perception of quality of student body 

Proportion of students whose mothers expect their best work 


Characteristics of Instructional Personnel 
Teacher's socioeconomic status 
Teacher's experience 
‘Teacher's localism 
Teacher's highest degree received 
"Teacher's absences 
Amount of teacher turnover 
Availability of guidance counselors 
Pupil-teacher ratio 

Program, Facilities, Other 
Extracurricular offerings 
Tracking 
Movement between tracks 
Accelerated curriculum 
Policy on promotion of slow learners 
Foreign language offering 
Number of days in session 
Length of school day 
Number of science labs 
Volumes per pupil in school library 
School location (urban-rural) 
Teacher's perception of quality of school 


Coco sc 22:0 CHOMINO a aetna 
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The application of this acceptance test to all forty-five school characteristic 
items turns up nineteen that pass the test and twenty-six that fail it. The nineteen 
correlates are shown in Table ga, and the twenty-six noncorrelates in Table 3b. 

Probably the most striking thing about Table ga is the relatively large number 
of correlates in some of the minority groups as compared with the small number 
in the white majority. Fourteen of the functioning items, for instance, are found 
in the Puerto Rican group; only two in the Northern white group. These differ- 
ences between groups in the number of functioning school items are, from one 
point of view, a source of encouragement. For although they can scarcely be re- 
garded as pinpointing the remedies needed to close the educational gaps between 
the minority and majority groups, some of them may at least provide useful clues 
about where to begin to look for the remedies. 

Another striking feature of Table ga is that the great majority of the function- 
ing items have to do with characteristics of the people who make up the schools— 
the pupils and their teachers. The proportion of pupils headed for college, the 
race of the teachers, the racial mix of the student body, the level of verbal ability 
in both pupils and teachers, the teachers’ attitudes toward integration—these are 
the kinds of school characteristics that appear to be primarily involved with dif- 
ferences in academic achievement. 

A comparison of these functional items with the nonfunctional items in Table 
3b suggests that closing the educational gap between the white majority cue the 
colored minorities is going to require more social and educational imagination 
and sustained effort than has hitherto been typical of most school systems. It is 
fairly obvious that the school characteristics that turn out to be functional are for 
the most part the hard-to-change characteristics, while those that turn out to be 
nonfunctional are the easy-to-change characteristics. As a consequence, over the 
next decade or two, educators will no doubt be having to fight off pressures from 
without and temptations from within to try to achieve instant improvement by 
pouring money and effort into the easy-to-change nonfunctioning features of school 
systems (the paper credentials, the readily purchasable gimmicks) at the expense 
of the hard-to-change features that in the long run are more likely to make a real 
difference in what children become. e. 

Among the easy-to-change items are the things that can be readily bought by 
Spending a little more money here or there or by making a change in administra- 
tive or program policy. They include such things as pupil-teacher ratio, the length 
9f the school day, extracurricular activities, and, interestingly enough, such agon- 
izing policy matters as whether slow learners shall receive automatic promotions 


5p 


and whether students shall be assigned to "tracks." These matters, which. 
much in the minds of educators, are, according to the crude analyses here be 
applied to the Coleman data, nonfunctional school characteristics: their z 
order correlations with academic achievement never get as high as o.2 for amy 
group at grades 6 or 9. Furthermore, they are characteristics that show no ap 
ciable variability across the several regional and ethnic groups, but do show con 
siderable variability within the groups. i 
By contrast, the school characteristics that tend to be associated with differentia 
levels of academic performance are not the sort that are readily affected by 
the-spot administrative decisions or by the spending of a little more money 
or there. Many of them tend to be linked to the socioeconomic level of the pupil 
‘Parents and classmates; they tend to be the kind that are deeply rooted in 
€conomic, social, and cultural level of the communities, and no important educa 
tional improvements in these schools are likely to take place until changes ha 
occurred in the total community complex in which the schools are embedded. 
-* 


V 


A consideration of the nature of the variables in both Tables ga and gb mi "d 
throw some light on strategies for upgrading schools. 

As suggested above, most of the school correlates of pupil achievement are 
ly obviously linked to the Socioeconomic level of the communities where the 
schools operate. Clearly, "proportion of graduates in college" is just such an item: 
students whose families are in the higher income brackets go to college far more 
whose families are in the bottom brackets. There is $ 


"There is a more 
po characteristics of schools may be strongly linked to socioeconomic fä 
oes not nec ily mean that explici 


factors may not bear fruit in u 
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a school where all of them had one available? And second, what would happen 
to achievement levels if, in a district where there are no encyclopedias in the 
homes, the school authorities supplied one free, or almost free, to every family in 
the district —accompanied, of course, by the kind of high-powered sales pitch that 
goes with a normal purchase? 

This suggestion that the student-body correlates can be useful in generating 
hopeful hypotheses to be tested is not to be taken as in any way supportive of the 
flat assertion in the summary of the Coleman Report that "if a minority pupil 
from a home without much educational strength is put with schoolmates with 
strong educational backgrounds, his achievement is likely to increase."?? Quite 
the contrary. There is nothing whatever in the Coleman analysis that can justify 
such an inference. The Coleman study contains no data at all on the effects that 
might accrue from "putting" minority pupils with different kinds of schoolmates. 
It is one thing to suppose that a pupil's attitudes and behavior reflect those of the 
peer group in which, because of innumerable circumstances, including possibly 
his own predilections, he happens to be; it is quite another thing to infer that if 
he is moved from one group to another, his attitudes and behavior will change 
in predictable ways. This is not to say that changing the mix of children in a school 
will not change the children in the mix; it is merely to call attention to the fact 
that the Coleman data, by their very nature, are incapable of providing any in- 
formation at all on what changes will occur or the likelihood of their occurrence. 
In a word, the data in the Coleman Report can be a rich source of educational 
ideas to be tried out—of hypotheses to be tested—but always with the reservation 
that actual outcomes may be the reverse of expectation. The same data, however, 
cannot and should not be regarded as sure determiners of educational policy 
and practice. This is no doubt a hard saying for those who insist that only certain- - 
ties are acceptable in the conduct of the schools. But until educators and the mak- 
ers of educational policy can get used to the idea that the management of Pent 
tion in all its aspects is of necessity a perpetual trial-and-error process, there u^ 
little likelihood that the educational enterprise will ever be liberated from the 
routines in which it seems now to be frozen. SUY. 5 
Some of the “nonfunctioning” items are also instructive, 1n 4 MEER iud 
about the kinds of thinking that must go into the development of BONA ji 
change. The item on "tracking" is a case in point. The information on this item 

: inci The questions used to 
at grades g and 12 was supplied by the school principals. a i k 
elicit the information asked first whether the school carried Su e or track- 
ing according to ability or achievement” for all or some of its pupils and then 


? Coleman, et al., op. cit., p. 22- 
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asked whether the grouping system, if any, put pupils in a particular group for 
all their classes or used differing groups for differing subjects.?? The Report does 
not make clear how the question was scored, but the mean and standard deviation 
for each of the eight subsamples in both grades 9 and 12 vary scarcely at all from 
2.1 and .6 respectively. The correlations with reading and mathematics scores 
range from —.07 to +.08 with the median almost exactly at o. It is as though the 
responses had been perfectly random. 

Such results forcibly raise the question whether it is the item in the question- 
naire or the policy concept of tracking itself that is nonfunctional. This is not a 
trivial matter; it goes to the heart of what may be getting in the way of construc- 
tive change in education. The idea of ability grouping or tracking, like many 
other educational concepts, is not a simple notion; it can mean any number of 
things in actual practice. There are innumerable ways of placing pupils in tracks 
and of organizing the activities that go on between teachers and pupils after they 
have been so placed. All research on the subject has been quite inconclusive for 
the yery reason that the researchers have failed to observe, in any systematic fash- 
ion, how teachers actually organize instruction and how pupils actually learn 
under various conditions of grouping and nongrouping.?* In short, the negative 
findings of the Coleman Report with respect to tracking were predictable from 
Put experience and the nature of the question asked. The outcome is hardly sur- 
pump inasmuch as tracking and similar concepts, whether used in questionnaires 
or in the formulation of educational policy, are too semantically soft to penetrate 
the complexities of the teaching-learning process as it actually operates in class- 
PUER same consideration applies with equal if not greater force to more 
Supe Ae sa ae. educational concepts: for instance, reading or 
peda . The é is still good: we are not likely to get meaningful 

until we can figure out how to ask meaningful questions. 
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s cm remains: What school factors should be considered of primary 
po! in any effort to equalize educational opportunity for pupils of all 


® Ibid., p. 667. 
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kinds and conditions in all parts of the United States? The Coleman study and the 
three that preceded it have helped to illuminate the question, but they have hard- 
ly supplied definitive answers. We strongly suspect that the amount of money 
spent on instruction can make a considerable difference in the quality of pupil 
performance, but how the funds are deployed and used probably makes even 
more of a difference. It seems reasonably clear that the effectiveness of schools is 
very largely a function of the characteristics of the people in them—the pupils and 
their teachers—but we are still a long way from knowing in useful detail what spe- 
cific changes in the people or in the educational mix will produce what specific 
benefits for what specific kinds of children. Even were the information on this 
point more firm than it is, there is still much to be learned about how the changes 
can be brought about. The only thing that is reasonably certain is that they will 
not be easy to manage, that they will take years rather than months to effect, and 
that they will require attention to factors in the total environment of the school 
as well as to those in the school itself. The weaknesses of American education are 
less likely to be corrected by the rhetoric of educational administration and cur- 
riculum development than by closer attention to the realities of the teaching- 
learning process as they actually are and as they might be. 

One of the great unsolved problems of American education, or of education any- 
where in the world, is that of providing a continuous flow of dependable informa- 
tion on how well the schools are meeting the developmental needs of children and 
in what respects they are failing to do so. The Coleman study and its three prede- 
cessors are beginnings toward this end; but massive though they seem, they ale 
only beginnings. All four of them have weaknesses that are attributable, in part 
at least, to the fact that they have had to deal with a vast number of technical, the- 
oretical, and logistical problems that are new and difficult. A weakness common 
to all of them is their exclusive focus on the purely cognitive outcomes of educa- 
tion. The Coleman study touches on three noncognitive variables—self-concept, 
interest in learning, and sense of control of the environment—but these are treated 
as conditions of learning rather than as its goals? PESE 

The very great RR. of the Coleman Report is that it has highlighted the 


problems, the possibilities, and the need for an evaluation system that will be cap- 

* Mayeske's re-analysis of the Coleman data, however, (see footnote UI) spo gene 
Correlation of .59 between sense of control (which he re-labels attitude min of the student 
Optimum combination of 31 school variables, which does not include characteris to 64. The result 
body. When the latter are added to the independent variables, the R increases E dc mua Faen 
gives some credence to the idea that the characteristics of a school may in 


for good or ill on how children see their world. 
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able of informing educational practitioners and policy makers about what is ac 
tually going on out there in their schools and what might be tried to improve the 
situation. Until such information is forthcoming at regular intervals and in large 
quantities, it is reasonably certain that in spite of large infusions of money and 
the frenzied innovations that money may bring, the schools will become increas- 
ingly inconsequential in helping us toward a viable society. 
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A striking revelation of the Coleman Report is the close tie between Negro io 
demic achievement and the social environment of the classroom. A theory of uio 
differences in the early socialization of academic motivation ts dii d mus 
account for some of the favorable effect on Negroes of (a) teachers A listic self- 
competence, and. (b) attendance at predominantly white schools. Aeg (iid 
devaluation and strong anxiety are shown by recent research to be pui related to 
of Negro behavior in racially isolated institutions. These facts mam iua ii 
the educational values and practices of Negro parents, Ln ed 
on students’ academic attitudes. 

t re- 
In some ways the most intriguing data in the Coleman RP E dt ins ei 
veal the marked sensitivity of Negro pupils to the uus pube Negro children 
rooms. Beyond the earliest grades, the scholastic pepe dd teles 
When compared with that of whites is much more closely meats I wrote else- 
tual proficiency of both teachers and classmates. About nid standpoint of what 
Where about the possible meaning of these ig dud 


; ington: U.S. Government 
* James S. Coleman, et al., Equality of Educational Opportunity CRM 


Printing Office, 1966). 
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was then known about social-class and racial differences in the early socialization 
of academic motivation.? More recent research has further illuminated the sub- 
ject. 

The earlier paper suggested that in lower-class Negro homes children’s lan- 
guage and problem-solving efforts were not adequately encouraged and reinforced 
so that children failed to acquire the internal mechanisms that were requisite for 
autonomous achievement striving—namely, realistic standards of self-evaluation 
and the capacity for intrinsic mediation of satisfaction through self-approval of 
successful performance. In white middle-class children, on the other hand, inter- 
nalization of the achievement motive presumably is relatively well advanced at 
the time of entering school. Therefore, for disadvantaged students but not for their 
more affluent age peers, the development of the will to learn should depend heavi- 
ly upon the behavior of social models in the classroom—that is, upon the extent 
to which teachers and fellow students exhibit suitable standards of performance 
and reward individual accomplishment with genuine approval and respect. More- 
over, in predominantly Negro schools where low attainment levels prevail, most 
pupils should be largely incapable in the absence of external cues of realistic self- 
appraisal or intrinsic mediation of achievement satisfaction. 


Recent Research on the Motivation of Negro Pupils 


To test this last proposition, Reuben Baron, Gloria Cowan, and I recently carried 
out exploratory research in a northern, de facto segregated elementary school? 
Fourth- through sixth-grade children were taken individually from their class 
rooms for testing. During a self-evaluation phase, a series of simple tasks (picture 
assembly, or construction of four-letter words) was presented to each child, who 
was seated alone at a table and surrounded by partitions. Near the child on the 
table was a metal box with three buttons which activated small light bulbs of 
different colors labelled “Good,” “Poor,” and “Don’t Know." 

The instructions were in part as follows: “We think you will enjoy doing these 
things more if you can tell yourself how nice a job you think you did. So after you 
finish each one you can press the button which shows how you feel about the kind 
of job you did. . .. No one will know which button you pressed.” The experimenter 


*Irwin Katz, “Some Motivational Determinani i j 
” t; s : ! E 
oat International Journal of Psychology, II [pru c^ EEES te Ine AST 
Sa a d is reported more fully in the following publication: Irwin Katz, “The Socialization 
emic Motivation in Minority Group Children" in D. Levine (ed), Nebraska Symposium 
on Motivation (Lincoln, Neb.: University of Nebraska Press, 1967) s 
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left the room after explaining the procedure. Hence, the self-evaluations were os- 
tensibly private, unobserved, and for the child's own amusement. But the setup 
was deceptive: the button pressings were mechanically recorded by counters con- 
cealed in the box. 

In another phase of the testing, the extent to which the child's self-evaluations 
had affective consequences was investigated by ascertaining whether the colored 
lights used in the self-evaluation box had acquired positive or negative incentive 
value by virtue of being associated with self-criticism or self-approval. Two tech- 
niques of assessing acquired reinforcement value were tried at different times. One 
involved the introduction, after the self-evaluation phase, of a toy-like gadget that 
the child was permitted to play with unobserved for a few minutes. It had three 
levers which activated bulbs when depressed. The bulbs corresponded in size, 
color, and position to those on the self-evaluation box, but were not labelled. 'The 
index of acquired reinforcement value was the number of times each lever was 
depressed as recorded by concealed mechanical counters. The second technique 
required the child to fill in an outline with colored crayons both before and after 
the self-evaluation series, from which quantitative measures of the use of critical 
colors were obtained. 

To date we have tested seventy-nine Negro children. Two types of subjects were 
used: those whom teachers regarded as high achievers and those regarded as low 
achievers. Of the total sample, only ten were girls. Girls who were good and poor 
students showed little difference in their self-evaluations; hence they MES: tempo- 
rarily dropped from the research. Among boys, the poor students engaged in more 
self-criticism and were less favorable in their total self-evaluations than the good 
students. That the differences between groups were not created by a few extreme 
Scores is evident from the data on thirty-six boys who evaluated their performance 
on the picture assembly tasks: only three out of seventeen good students, but ved 
Sixteen out of nineteen poor students, used the “Poor” button at least once out o! 


a total of six self-evaluations. Another male sample of roughly equal size that evalu- 
fferences between high 


ated their constructions of simple words showed similar di 


and low academic achievers. , 

As a check on the possibility that the self-evaluations Were reasonably accurate 
appraisals of actual performance, judges who were unacquainted with the uk 
mental procedures were asked to rate subjects" productions. They detected no i 
ferences in quality of performance associated with academic achievement or self- 
ratings. i 

With respect to mediation of affect, quantitative results did not reach levels of 
statistical significance, but there were suggestive tendencies on both the lever- 
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pressing and crayon-coloring tests for boys who had been highly self-critical to avoid 
exposing themselves to the color that had previously been associated with the 
critical label “Poor.” 

What are the implications of the foregoing findings? First, it should be explained 
that the great majority of the children, particularly of the boys, in the school where 
the testing was done were in the “low achiever” category. The teachers who selected 
the subjects were hard put to come up with thirty-six boys whom they could call 
"high achievers"—that is, whom they regarded as clearly competent in school 
work—and they were drawing on an aggregate pool of aboüt two hundred male 
pupils. Hence, it is fair to say that the typical boy in the school was both academi- 
cally weak by teachers' standards, and critical of his own achievement efforts. Yet, 
relative to pupils in other predominantly Negro schools in the urban North, these 
boys were no worse than average. 

What is intriguing about the results is the suggestion that among northern Ne- 
gro children academic failure is not necessarily associated with low or unstable 
standards of self-evaluation. If standards are to be inferred from a predisposition 
to criticize oneself, then the low-achieving Negro boys had very high standards in- 
deed. Conceivably, their standards were so stringent and rigid as to be utterly dys- 
functional. They seem to have internalized a most effective mechanism for self- 
discouragement. In a sense, they had been socialized to seH-impose failure. I use 
the term socialization deliberately, believing that what is involved is not merely a 
lack of prior rewards for achievement efforts, but also a history of punitive reac- 
tions by socializing agents to such efforts, 

The home socialization experiences of subjects were investigated by means of 
a Reinforcement History Questionnaire devised by Reuben Baron. It contained 
twenty-one items dealing with characteristic reactions of the father or mother to the 


criticism related to children's perceptions of low rewardingness and high puni- 
tiveness on the part of both parents. 

The Anxiety-reductive Function of Self-criticism 

Two theories of children’s self-critical behavior point to an anxiety-reductive func- 


tion. First, consider Aronfreed's model for the socialization of self-criticism as a 


‘The Reinforcement History Questionnaire is described in Katz, “ jalizati i 
Motivation in Minority Group Children,” op. cit. tz, “The Socialization of Academic 
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response to transgressions.5 Aronfreed is concerned mainly with accounting for 
the internalization of moral self-control, but his concepts are sufficiently general 
to apply to achievement situations as well. He defines self-crititism as the most 
common form of a class of reactions to transgression in which the child imita- 
tively reproduces components of the punishment to which he has been previously 
exposed. Aronfreed's conception is basically quite simple. Once a child has had 
some contact with punishment for a particular type of behavior, he will experience 
anticipatory anxiety in the intervals which occur between subsequent enactments 
of such behavior and the occurrence of punishment, Certain of the stimulus com- 
ponents of punishment can then acquire value as signals for the attenuation of 
the child’s anticipatory anxiety, since they mark the end of the interval of antici- 
pation. Thus, young children can sometimes be observed to verbalize self-criticism 
aloud and to make the anxiety-reducing function of these responses quite trans- 
parent when they show signs of distress following a punishable behavior and then 
apparent relief after they have overtly censured themselves. Very likely, the extent 
to which self-criticism is acquired by a child as a technique for reducing anxiety 
—rather than avoidance, withdrawal, or outwardly-directed hostility—will be gov- 
erned to some extent by his dependency on adults for emotional security. 

A theory of emotional blocks to learning that deals explicitly with the conflict 
between emotional dependency and hostile impulses has been formulated by Sara- 
son and his associates at Yale in connection with their investigations of test anx- 
iety.? Like Aronfreed, the Yale group offers an anxiety-reduction interpretation 
of self-blame. They regard the test-anxious child as one who typically reacts with 
strong unconscious hostility against teachers and others whom he thinks are pass- 
ing judgment on his adequacy as a person. Because of his dependency on adults, 
the child does not express his feelings openly but instead turns them inward upon 
himself in the form of self-derogatory attitudes. This is as far as the theory goes 
with regard to the adaptative function of self-blame. I would simply add that when 
inward-directed hostility expresses itself as self-criticism, the resultant discharge 
of the displaced impulses tends to be cathartic, hence anxiety-reducing. 5 

The theoretical linkage between self-criticism and anxiety made it desirable to 
administer the Yale group's Test Anxiety Scale for Children to the Negro boys 
who were used in our experiments. When this was done, test anxiety scores were 


* J. Aronfreed, Conduct and Conscience: The Socialization of Internal Control Over Behavior 


(New York: Academic Press, 1968). j é 
SS, B. Sarason; et al, yarn Elementary School Children (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
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'found to be higher among the low academic achievers than among the high 
achievers, and to be directly related both to propensity for self-criticism and to 
perception of parents as punitive rather than rewarding. Thus the likelihood that 
self-imposed failure operates as an anxiety-reducing mechanism in disadvantaged 
male pupils is clearly indicated. E. 
Impressive support for the contention that Negro pupils in racially isolated —' 
schools are the victims of inordinately high levels of anxiety has very recently come — 
to my attention through an unpublished report by Sheila Feld and Judith Lewis. E 
These investigators administered the Test Anxiety Scale for Children to the entire — 
second-grade population of a suburban school system in the eastern part of the — 
United States. Over eight hundred Negroes and sixty-five hundred whites attend- — 
ing de facto segregated schools were tested. Negroes were found to have substan- | 
tially higher anxiety scores not only on the total scale but also on each of four sub- 1 
scales which were derived by means of factor analysis: test anxiety, remote school. 
concern. (e.g., “When you are in bed at night, do you sometimes worry about how 
you are going to do in class the next day?"), poor self-evaluation, and somatic ; 
signs of anxiety. Interestingly, a group of 105 Negro children in racially mixed 
schools obtained scores about midway between those of the segregated Negro anı 
white samples. However, the meaning of this comparison is not entirely clear, since — 
the Negro children in desegregated schools came from homes of relatively high 
socio-economic status, a factor found to be associated with low anxiety. Sex differ- — 


ences appeared for white pupils—white boys obtained lower anxiety scores than 
white girls—but not for Negroes. 


The Role of Negro Parents * 


Paradoxical as it may seem, an important source of school anxiety in Negroes is 
probably the inordinately high demands for academic achievement that are made 
by minority-group parents—demands that are higher even than those imposed by 
white middle-class parents. Several investigators, for example Bell in Philadelphia 
and Keller in New York City, have found that a majority of Negro parents who 
have attained an economic status above the very lowest levels of poverty desire à ' 


"Sheila Feld and Judith Lewis, “The Assessment of Achievement Anxieties i ildren," (Mental 
Health Study Center, National Institute of Mental Health, 1967, MS). Sere 

®R. R. Bell, "Lower Class Negro Mothers’ Aspirations for their Children,” Social Forces, XLIII 
(1965), 493-500; Suzanne Keller, “The Social World of the Urban Slum Child: Some Early Findings,” 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, XXXIII (1963), 823-31. 
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college education for their sons, and majorities or near-majorities want them to 
enter professions. These aspirations are so discrepant with the amount of effort 
lower-class parents actually devote to their children’s educational needs (for ex- 
ample, helping with homework), and so unrealistic in view of the typical lower- 
class child's academic retardation, as to suggest that they are merely empty state- 
ments made for the benefit of the interviewer or expressions of fantasies that have 
nothing to do with real events. In my opinion, the parents’ aspirations are indeed 
in the nature of wishful fantasies, in the sense that the parents do not know how to 
implement them, but the aspirations have consequences in that they somehow 
get conveyed to the child as expectations he is supposed to fulfill. This hypothesis 
helps explain why the low-achieving Negro boys in our study appeared to be 
harshly over-critical of their own achievement efforts rather than easily satisfied 
or indifferent. It is also consistent with research that has shown higher education- 
al aspirations among Negro children than among white age-peers of comparable 
economic levels. In the Coleman survey, Negro twelfth-grade students reported 
higher levels of academic motivation, interest, and aspiration than whites. For ex- 
ample, when asked about whether they wanted to be good students, a higher pro- 
portion of Negroes than any other ethnic group—over half—reported that they 
wanted to be one of the best in the class. Negroes reported also more studying out- 
side school than any group except Oriental-Americans. 

There is, I daresay, a large element of defensiveness or wishful thinking, or both, 
in the Negro responses. This becomes apparent with regard to college aspirations, 
for while more Negroes than whites in the Coleman study reported a desire to go 
to college, lower proportions of Negroes had seen a college catalogue or written 
to a college. But having a need to overstate the degree of one's educational inter- 
est. on an anonymous questionnaire is in itself a fact of much significance. It re- 
veals that one holds achievement values and achievement standards that do not 
get reflected in actual achievement efforts. Values and goals have been internal- 
ized, but not the behavioral mechanisms requisite for attaining them. The dis- 


junction of cognitions and behaviors is not difficult to understand, for verbal atti- 


tudes are relatively easy to acquire through mere imitation of verbalizations ob- 
des expressed are the “correct” ones, 


served in adult or peer models. If the attitu : 
i.e., are held by socializing agents—and I have mentioned research which shows 
that Negro parents verbalize high educational goals for their children—they will 


tend to get reinforced either directly or vicariously. But performing the behaviors 


that are instrumental for attaining the goals is a more difficult feat than the ac- 
lly when there are no models 


quisition of verbal attitudes about the goal, especia 
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of competency to imitate, and when achievement strivings are not socially recog- 
nized and reinforced. Apparently, the typical Negro mother tries to socialize her 
child for scholastic achievement by laying down verbal rules and regulations 
about classroom conduct, coupled with punishment of detected transgressions. 
But she does not do enough to guide and encourage her child's efforts at verbal- 
symbolic mastery. Therefore, the child learns only to verbalize standards of aca- 
demic interest and attainment. These standards then provide the cognitive basis 
for negative self-evaluations. 

The foregoing analysis can explain why Negro students do not express less 
scholastic interest than whites, despite lower achievement levels, but it does not 
satisfactorily account for the finding in the Coleman survey of greater scholastic 
interest in Negro twelfth graders. I suspect that as part of his adjustment to fail- 
ure, the low-achieving Negro student learns to use expressions of interest and am- 
bition as a verbal substitute for behaviors he is unable to enact. The effect is prob- 
ably double-edged: anxiety is reduced in situations where verbal expressions are 
enough, yet by emphasizing the discrepancy between real and ideal performance, 
anxiety is raised in actual achievement situations. Hence, as the Negro student 
falls increasingly behind in his school work, the expression of high verbal stand- 
ards contributes to a growing demoralization. 

Implicit in my analysis is the proposition that when high standards are adopted, 
but not the behavioral mechanisms necessary for attainment, the relationship 
between verbal expressions of the standards and actual performance will tend 
to be an inverse one. The Coleman data for Negro students nationally are not in- 
consistent with the proposition. At the sixth-grade level, the relationship between 
expressed interest in school work and achievement test scores is very small and 
positive, at ninth grade it is zero, and at twelfth grade it is extremely small but 
negative? Since I do not contend that Negro students totally lack the positive 
sel reinforcement mechanism, I find the reversal trend with increasing age an 
encouraging indication that my substitute-value hypothesis may be correct for cer- 
tain types of Negro students. 


Sense of Control and Other Attitudes 


In all, Coleman and his associates measured three types of student attitude rele- 
vant to academic motivation: interest in school work, self-concept as regards abil- 


*See Table 3.26.2 in Coleman et al., op. cit., p. 322. 
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ity, and sense of control of own rewards.!? For Negro students, sense of control was 
clearly the most important attitude, contributing at different grades from two to 
several times as much to the accounted-for variance of verbal achievement as ei- 
ther of the others. Moreover, the relation of Negroes' sense of control to achieve- 
ment was considerably stronger than that of any family-background factor. Fi- 
nally, comparing races reveals that among older children sense of fate control ac- 
counted for about three times as much test variance among Negroes as among. 
whites. 

Since the Coleman findings represent merely empirical correlations, the causal 
connections between sense of internal control and other variables can only be 
surmised. Nonetheless, there are strong suggestions in the data regarding the rela- 
tive importance of home and school determinants. The Report indicates that 
for Negroes sense of control was little influenced by home factors or objective 
school characteristics, but one factor apparently affected it strongly: as the pro- 
portion of white students in school enrollments increased, Negroes’ sense of 
internality grew stronger. Their self-concept of ability, however, declined as pro- 
portion white increased. Since Negro achievement in fact was higher in majority- 
white schools, it would appear that a modest self-concept is not detrimental to Ne- 
gro academic performance, provided children can depend upon the environment 
to dispense rewards in a fair and equitable way. 

Thus, a fascinating implication of the Coleman Report is that relatively realistic 
perceptions of one's ability relative to classmates of higher ability need not pro- 
duce discouragement in the disadvantaged pupil—indeed, it may have the oppo- 
site effect—provided the child has a secure awareness of opportunities for social 
and material reward commensurate with his own efforts and capabilities. The re- 
search described earlier in this paper on self-criticism and anxiety provides sup: 
port for the above interpretation of the Coleman findings—that is, debilitating 
anxiety in minority-group students may be more a function of perceived isola- 
tion and exclusion from the main American opportunity structure than of aware- 
ness of one’s intellectual limitations relative to classmates. Future research should 


be addressed to this question. 


39 To assess sense of control, students were asked to to three statements—that “good luck 


i i a” “ i id something or 
is more important than hard work for success"; that "every time I try to get ahea satya 
somebody stops me”; and that “people like me don’t have much of a chance to be successful in life. 
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After reviewing several studies that support the Coleman finding on the sig- 
nificance of the social-class climate of the school's student body, the author con- 
siders effects which can be attributed specifically to racial-composition factors. He 
distinguishes between a "desegregated" school and an "integrated" school, and 
discusses the explanatory power of this “crucial distinction." The author concludes 
with an examination of questions concerning the dynamics of the interracial class- 
room suggested by the Equality of Educational Opportunity survey data. Two 
processes are considered in some detail: “fate control” and “social evaluation.” 


In racial terms, the complex concept of "equal educational opportunity" trans- 
lates into effective integrated schooling. That anything less than this has not proven 
to be truly equal opportunity for Negro American children is a demonstrably 
harsh fact of the current scene—and there is reason to believe that the same holds 
true for white American children as well. There are many reasons for this transla- 
tion, a number of which receive considerable support from the extensive Coleman 


* This paper was written as part of Contract No. OEC 1-6-061774-1887 from the U.S. Office of 
Education. 
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data. This brief summary will utilize analyses of the data from the 1966 Coleman 
Report itself! and the 1967 U.S. Commission on Civil Rights report, Racial Isola- 
tion in the Public Schools? 


The Social Class Climate of the School 


The most significant school correlate of achievement test scores uncovered by the 
Coleman study is the social-class climate of the school's student body. This variable 
is measured by the social-class origins of all of a school’s students; and it appears 
most critical in the later grades and somewhat more important for Negro than 
white children. Put bluntly, children of all backgrounds tend to do better in schools 
with a predominant middle-class milieu; and this trend is especially true in the 
later grades where the full force of peer-group influence is felt. This basic finding 
of the Coleman Report has been vigorously challenged by a number of methodologi- 
cal critics, none of whom seem aware that the identical finding had been attained by 
four other studies which employed sharply different measures and samples from 
those used by Coleman. Interestingly, three of these replications were in print sev- 
eral years before the appearance of Equality of Educational Opportunity in 1966. 

The importance of this key Coleman conclusion warrants further mention of 
these supporting studies. In a research paper published in 1959, Alan Wilson dem- 
onstrated the special significance of school social class in determining college as- 
pirations in eight high schools in the San Francisco-Oakland Bay area of Cali- 
fornia. He found higher percentages of college aspirants in higher-status schools 
even after controlling for other determinants of college aspirations: father's Oc; 
cupation and education, mother’s education, median academic grade, and intelli- 
gence-test score. For example, among those boys whose fathers and mothers ete 
high-school graduates and whose fathers held manual occupations, 60 per cent in 
upper-status schools wanted to go to college compared to 54 per cent) in me 
medium-status schools and only 32 per cent in the working-status schools, Likewise, 
among those boys with a modest “C” academic grade record, 72 per cent from upper- 
status schools aspired to college in contrast to only 55 per cent from medium status 
schools and 41 per cent in working-status schools. Finally, for those in the 100 to 


1 James S. Coleman, et al., Equality of Educational Oppor tunity (Washington: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1966). 67), 1 
Ü : qn 
(Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1967), +. ES 7 » 
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119 IQ. test range, 93 per cent in the upper-status schools, 72 per cent in the 
medium-status schools, and 51 per cent in the workingsstatus schools aimed for 
college. 

Differential college aspirations are not the only outcomes of school social class 
uncovered in this Wilson study. Controlling for father's occupation, he found that 
both occupational aspirations and political party preferences are also influenced. 
Hence, among boys whose fathers occupied manual positions, 44 per cent in the 
upper-status schools wanted to be professionals and 50 per cent preferred the Re- 
publican Party compared with 31 per cent and 32 per cent in the medium-status 
schools and 27 per cent and 24 per cent in the working-status schools, respectively. 

A. second early attack on the problem was mounted at Harvard University, 
though it substituted the socialclass level of nine Boston suburbs for a direct 
measure of the schools' social-class levels.* Controlling for father's occupation, the 
researchers found that boys from the higher-status communities were more likely to 
go to college. In addition, community status, which determined the status level of 
the schools, had its crucial impact only at the high-school level, the level at which 
Wilson was working. Consequently, community status predicted neither primary- 
school grades nor entrance into the college preparatory courses in high school from 
junior high school, a finding that resembles the Coleman result that the social status 
of schools gained in predictive value in the secondary-school grades. 

The most definitive early study was conducted by John Michael.’ He analyzed 
the aptitude test scores (on a test not unlike those used by Coleman) as well as the 
career and college plans of 35,436 seniors in a nationally representative sample of 
518 American public high schools. Michael classified the students on an index of 
family social class using such information as the father's occupation and educa- 
tion and whether older siblings had attended college. Further, he classified the high 
schools into five status ranks according to the percentage of seniors in each school 
who fell into his two top family-status classifications, a method similar to the school 
social class measures of Coleman. 

The first finding showed that with family status controlled, the higher the status 
of the school, the higher the average score on the scholastic aptitude test. Further 
analysis revealed that the variation in the percentages of students scoring above the 
national average on the test was roughly equally attributable to the individual 


* Stuart Cleveland, “A Tardy Look at Stouffer's Findings in the H: ili ject,” Public 
an ion Q ly, XXVI (1962), 453-4. ngs in the Harvard Mobility Project, 
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and school social class indices. But the variation in the percentages scoring in the 
top quarter was considerably more related to individual social class than school 
social class—a result directly in line with Coleman's finding that school social class 
is most important for the more deprived students and in line with the Commis- 
sion's re-analysis finding that among whites in the metropolitan Northeast, school 
social class was least important for the highest-status students. The little-known 
Michael research, then, provided early evidence for most of the major Coleman 
Report conclusions. , 
On the matter of plans to attend college, the Michael study, like the Wilson and 
Harvard investigations, demonstrated that school social class makes a difference. 
But Michael's larger sample allowed deeper analysis and, as did the Coleman 
analysis, revealed that these effects are strongest for students from lower individual 
class backgrounds. Consider first those seniors who score in the top quarter of the 
aptitude test distribution. Among these talented youngsters from the lowest in- 
dividual social class group, only 44 per cent who attended the lowest-status high 
schools planned to go to college compared with 57 per cent who attended the high- 
est-status high schools. By contrast, among the talented seniors from the highest in- 
dividual social class group, 80 per cent who attended the lowest-status high schools 
planned to go to college compared with 86 per cent who attended the highest-status 
high schools, In other words, the high-status school exerts a far greater influence on 
college plans among talented lower-status than talented higher-status children. 
Much the same phenomenon is true for Michael's entire sample. The percentage. 
differences in college plans between individual social class groups is essentially 
the same at each type of school; but the percentage differences in college plans be- 
tween scholastic aptitude test levels is far higher in the high-status than the low- 
status high schools. Put simply, attendance at a low-status school does not deter 
seniors from upperstatus families in planning for college, but attendance Lu 
high-status school is an important aid to able seniors from Jower-status families. 
These three early investigations, however, suffered from two interrelated meth- 
odological weaknesses that also limit the Coleman survey: the results are neither 
longitudinal nor corrected for initial achievement and aspirations upon entering 
school in the primary grades. These limitations open the studies to the possibility 
that their findings are merely the result of special selection biases, That is, lower- 
class children in predominantly middle-class schools may achieve more and aspire 


*U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, op. cit., I, 85. 
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higher not because of the school climate but only because they are as a group 
brighter and more ambitious to begin with than lower-class children in general. 

Robert Nichols has been a particularly vehement critic of the social-class climate 
finding of the Coleman Report on precisely these grounds of possible selection 
biases.” He and other critics apparently choose to ignore a fourth replication of the 
Coleman result reported at length in the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights re- 
port.5 Wilson, in a follow-up to his earlier research, studied the social-class climate 
variable on a probability sample of junior- and senior-high-school children in Cali- 
fornia's Bay area. He had the advantage of longitudinal data and initial scores 
upon entering school, thus overcoming Nichols' objections. In this study, Wilson 
finds a strong effect of the social-class context at even the elementary-school level. 
After carefully “allowing for individual differences in personal background, neigh- 
borhood context, and mental maturity at the time of the school entry," he notes 
that the social-class level of elementary schools has a significant effect upon subse- 
quent academic success at higher grade levels. 


The Racial Composition of the School 


The racial significance of this social-class climate finding of the Coleman Report 
becomes obvious as soon as we recall that, at most, only about one-fourth of the 
Negro American population can be accurately described as “middle-class.” Apart 
from strictly racial factors, then, extensive desegregation is necessary to provide 
Negro pupils with predominantly middle-class school settings. On these class 
grounds alone, Negro children in interracial classrooms would be expected to 
achieve more than similar Negro children in all-Negro classrooms, and these €x- 
pectations are supported in the Coleman data. Negro children from "more than 
half" white classrooms score higher on both reading and mathematical achieve- 
ment tests than other Negro children; and this effect is strongest among those 
who began their interracial schooling in the early grades? In addition, Negro 
students in “more than half" white classrooms yield as a group higher standard 
deviations in test scores than Negroes in classrooms with fewer whites—that is, 
desegregated. Negroes reveal a wider spread in test performance.!? 

* Robert C. Nichols, “Sc i: ” Sci ^ 
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But are these achievement benefits of the interracial classroom completely a 
function of the social-class climate factor? Or are racial composition factors in- 
dependently related in addition? The text of the Coleman Report is equivocal 
on this point; it speaks of the desegregation effect being "largely, perhaps wholly, 
related to,” or “largely accounted for by,” other student-body characteristics." The 
Civil Rights Commission's re-analysis of these data, however, focuses further atten- 
tion upon this particular question and finds that there is indeed a critical racial 
composition correlate. The re-analysis uncovers relatively large and consistent dif- 
ferences in favor of those twelfth-grade Negroes who are in “more than half” 
white classrooms even after the two major factors of the Coleman analysis have 
been controlled—family social class and school social class.!? The apparent benefits 
of interracial classrooms are not linear; in other words, Negroes in predominantly- 
white classrooms score higher on the average, but those in classrooms with “less 
than half” whites do no better than those in all-Negro classrooms. Once again, this 
effect of improved performance appears greatest for those Negro children who 
begin their biracial training in the early grades. Moreover, this is not a zero-sum 
game; that is, white performance in predominantly-white classrooms does not de- 
cline as Negro performance rises. The achievement scores of white children in bi- 
racial classes with “more than half” white students average just as high as those of 
comparable children in all-white classes.* f 

The Commission Report also makes a crucial distinction between a merely de- 
segregated school and an integrated one. Desegregation involves only a specification 
of the racial mix of students— preferably, more than half white. It does not include 
any description. of the quality of the interracial contact. Merely desegregated 
schools can be either effective or ineffective, can boast genuine interracial accept- 
ance or intense interracial hostility. In short, a desegregated school is not necessar- 
ily a “good school.” Recall the greater spread of test scores of Negro children in de- 
segregated classrooms. Many of these children are doing extremely well, gut others 
are not doing nearly as well. What accounts for the difference? The Commission's ré: 
analysis of the Coleman data suggests that the explanatory intervening variable 
is interracial acceptance. In the schools which can truly be described. as "inte- 
grated," where most teachers report no racial tension whatsoever, Negro students 
evince higher verbal achievement, more definite college plans, and more pgpitive 
racial attitudes than comparable Negro students in tense, merely “desegregated 


? Ibid., pp. 307 and 330. 
?: U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, op. cit., L 90- 
3 Ibid., p. 160. 
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schools. Desegregation, then, is a necessary but not sufficient condition for inte- — 
gration, for integration involves in addition to racial mix a climate of interracial - 
acceptance. X 
While important, high achievement-test scores are surely not the sole goal of 
education. Indeed, many advocates argue for integrated education only in terms of 
the nonacademic benefits of diverse contacts. Preparation for the interracial world 
of the future, they insist, demands interracial schools today for both white 
Negro youth. 'The Coleman data speak to this issue, too. The Coleman Report 
self shows that white students who attend public schools with Negroes are the le 
likely to prefer all-white classrooms and all-white "close friends"; and this effe 
too, is strongest among those who begin their interracial schooling in the | 
grades.!5 Consistent with these results are data from Louisville, Kentucky on 
pupils. In an open-choice situation, Negro children are far more likely to 
predominantly-white high schools if they are currently attending predominan 
white junior high schools.1¢ . 
A Civil Rights Commission survey of urban adults in the North and 
suggests that these trends continue into adulthood. Negro adults who themsel 
attended desegregated schools as children tend to be more eager to have 
children attend such schools and do in fact more often send their children 
such schools than comparable Negro adults who attended only segregated schoi 
as children." They are typically making more money and are more frequen 
in whitecollar occupations than previouslysegregated Negroes of comparable. 
origins. Similarly, white adults who experienced as children integrated scho 
ing differ from comparable whites in their greater willingness to reside in an i 
racial neighborhood, to have their children attend interracial schools, and to have 
Negro friends. For both Negro and white adults, then, it appears that desegre- 
gated schooling does in fact prepare its products for interracial living as adults. 


Two Psychological Processes 


Most discussion to date of these results has centered upon their immediate im- 
plications. But of greater psychological significance are the questions they raise con- 
^ Ibid., pp. 157-8. 
* Coleman, et al., op. cit., p. 333. Vi 
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cerning the actual dynamics of the interracial classroom and the precise individual 
processes which undergird these crude aggregate findings. A number of fascinating 
clues concerning these psychological processes are provided in the Coleman Re- 
port, two of which deserve special mention: “fate control" and “social evaluation." 
‘The former is essentially Rotter’s “internal-external control of reinforcement" vari- 
able;!? while the latter refers to the cross-racial comparisons made possible by the 
interracial classroom.”° 

Student personality variables are surprisingly strong independent correlates of 
test performance in Coleman’s data for all groups of children, though different 
measures predict white and Negro achievement. An "academic self-concept" vari- 
able (measured by such items as “How bright do you think you are in comparison 
with the other students in your grade?") proves more significant for white perfor- 
mance. But a brief scale of “fate control” (indicated, for example, by disagreeing 
that “Good luck is more important than hard work for success”) is much more im- 
portant for Negro performance. Not surprisingly, this sense of internal control 
among Negroes tends to be greater in desegregated schools—a vital finding that 
contradicts those who would distort the “fate control” results as evidence for sepa- 
rate all-Negro schools under “black control.” 

Clearly, these personality-achievement findings result from tapping into a com- 
plex process involving a two-way causal pattern. Not only do those Negro children 
with a sense of internal control subsequently do better in their school achievement, 
but those who do well in school achievement undoubtedly begin to gain a sense of 
internal control. Nevertheless, it is tempting to speculate with Coleman that each 
child faces a two-stage problem: first, he must learn that he can, within reasonably 
broad limits, act effectively upon his surroundings; and, second, he must then eval- 
uate his own relative capabilities for mastering the environment. The critical stage 
for white children seems to be the second stage concerning the self-concept, while 


the critical stage for Negro children seems realistically enough to involve the ques- 
tion of manipulating an often harsh and overpowering environment. In any M 
more detailed experimental work along the lines of Rotter's research and Coleman's 
speculation appears warranted. 

A number of theoretical considerations from social psychology suggest a broad 
social evaluation hypothesis: Many of the consequences of interracial classrooms 
? J. B. Rotter, “Internal versus External Control of Reinforcement,” Psychological Monographs, 
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pee Pettigrew, oo ial Evaluation Theory: Convergences and Dp us D. 
Levine (ed), 1967 Nebraska Symposium on Motivation (Lincoln, Neb.: University of Nebraska 
Press, in press). 
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for both Negro and white children are a direct function of the opportunities such 
classrooms provide for cross-racial self-evaluation. It follows from such an hypothe- 
sis that the more opportunities for cross-racial self-evaluation a school provides, the 
greater the consequences. And it also follows that those children for whom peers 
of the other race become referent should evince the largest changes. 

"These predictions are consistent with the analyses of the Coleman and Commis- 
sion reports and with the conceptual framework and experimental results on bira- 
cial performance of Irwin Katz?! Hence, the repeated indications of the special po- 
tency of desegregation in the early elementary grades fit well with the self-evaluation 
view. Young children have less rooted self-conceptions and have not yet adopted 
uniracial school cliques as their chief peer referents. So, too, do the Coleman con- 
clusions that the most significant school correlate of test scores is the social-class 
climate of the school's student body; and that this factor is especially important for 
Negro children. Schools with a middle-class milieu furnish higher comparison levels 
for achievement and aspirations; and these higher levels will be especially influen- 
tial for disadvantaged Negro youngsters whose referents otherwise might well have 
lower levels. And the special efficacy of "more than half" white classrooms and 
schools, particularly those characterized by cross-racial acceptance, is also consistent 
with these predictions, The integrated class and school are unique in the range of 
opportunities they provide Negro children for maximal self-evaluation against 
higher comparison levels. 

The inclusion in Coleman's student schedules of a question about cross-racial 
friendships makes possible direct tests of the social evaluation hypothesis. All 
students tested in the sixth, ninth, and twelfth grades were asked: “Think now of 
your close friends. How many of them are white? None, less than half, about half, 
more than half, all." Assuming “close friends” to be referent, the social evaluation 
hypothesis predicts that the major consequences of interracial schools for both 
Negroes and white will be found among those who report “close friends” of the 
other race. 

The published analyses employing the “close friend" variable confirm this hy- 
pothesis. Thus, with the family and school social-class variables controlled, Negro 
children with close white friends far less often prefer all Negro friends and an all- 
Negro school than other Negro children regardless of the racial composition of 
their classrooms.?? Classrooms with half or more white students relate strongly to 
Negron" Dm escent not are n of Desegregation on the Performance of 

U. S. Commission on Civil Rights, op. cit., II, 97-9. 
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these interracial preferences solely because Negroes in them more often have close 
white friends.?3 In addition, Negroes who participate in extra-curricular activities 
more frequently report close white friends.** 

Negro achievement scores and college aspirations present a slightly different 
picture from the attitude data. Having close white friends is related neither to high- 
er scores nor aspirations in all-Negro classrooms. But in “more than half” white 
classrooms, Negro students with close white friends tend to have both higher 
achievement scores and college aspirations.?5 

Friendship operates in a similar fashion for white students. Hence, with father's 
education controlled, having close Negro friends is strongly and positively related 
to white preference for an interracial school29 And, as noted, white pupils who 
begin their interracial schooling in the early grades are more likely to have close 
Negro friends when they reach the ninth and twelfth grades? 

In short, integrated education in the early grades seems to have important bene- 
fits for both Negro and white children in terms of improved interracial attitudes 
and preferences—not an unimportant consequence in a nation torn by racial strife 
and bigotry. And if social evaluation processes during interracial contact are as 
critical contributors to these benefits as they appear in these data, even the most 
academically-successful “compensatory program’ in ghetto schools cannot rival gen- 
uine integration. 


A Final Word 


Let it be clearly stated that Coleman and his associates achieved a land: 
bution in an amazingly short span of time. Though not without its problems of sam- 
pling, non-response, and analysis, this massive and ambitious study should influence 
educational research and practice for years to come. It is of necessity a broad-gauged, 
aggregate survey of what exists now in American public schools. It could neither 
detail precise learning processes nor test what American public schools could poten- 
tially become in the future. Similar to the naked eye compared with an electronic 
microscope, the Coleman Report outlined the gross facts of American public educa- 
tion today, while the precision of the limited experiment is now needed to detail 


mark contri- 


Ibid., p. 103. 

? Ibid., p. 102. 

* Ibid., pp. 100-1. 

?* Ibid., p. 141. 

? Coleman, et al., op. cit, p. 333- 
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- the undergoing processes that go unseen by the survey. From fate control to 
evaluation, the results of the Coleman Report are rich and suggestive for fı 
experimentation. In the meantime, the racial implications of the Coleman R 
for school policy are reasonably clear: equal educational opportunity 
both Negro and white children requires socially and racially integrated, not m 


desegregated, schools. 
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Social Class and Equal 
Educational Opportunity 


ALAN B. WILSON 
University of California, Berkeley 


After reviewing briefly the influence that the ideology of equal educational op- 
portunity has had on the development of public education, the author considers 
the relationships between the “aggregative characteristics" of schools and the de- 
velopment of individual students attending these schools. In particular, he con- 
siders the relevant findings presented in the Coleman Report and in related 
studies. He discusses several levels at which the Coleman inference with respect 
to the effect of student body characteristics on academic achievement has been 
questioned, and uses related studies where possible to eliminate ambiguities. The 
author concludes by considering the problem of a theoretical rationale adequate 
to account for the empirical findings of the Goleman study. 


On an inscription found in the Old Kingdom of Egypt, an anonymous father 
admonishes his son to study hard so that he may become a revered scribe rather 
» or a miner who “stinks like a fish.” Such world- 


than a peasant who “always sweats 
ly motives for learning have characterized all societies where literacy qualifies 
uent response to any inquiry into 


one for desirable occupations. The most freq! 

why one should do well in school is in terms of future socioeconomic attainment. 

The widespread belief that mobility may be achieved, or status maintained, 
!Reported by Stanislaw Andrzejewski, “Vertical Mobility and Technical Progress,” Social 

Forces, XXIX (October, 1959), P- 49- 
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through educational attainment is paralleled in sociological and political theory, 
wherein education is perceived as a social mechanism permitting “meritocracy” - 
and ameliorating the inheritance of social position.* 4 
The ideology of equal social opportunity permeates the history of the growth 
of public education. The provision of public secondary schools was a deliberate 
extension of the “educational ladder,” providing the opportunity for upward 
mobility. Thomas Huxley, serving on the Board of Education in London, de- 
clared, “I conceive it to be our duty to make a ladder from the gutter to the uni- 
versity along which any child may climb.” This same apt metaphor was used by 
the Royal (Bryce) Commission's Report on Secondary Education which led to 
the Education Act of 1902. Josiah Quincy, mayor of Boston at the time of the es 
tablishment of the first public high school in the United States, commented: “In 
1820, an English classical school was established, having for its object to enable 
the mercantile and mechanical classes to obtain an education adapted for those 
children, whom their parents wished to qualify for active life, and thus 
them from the necessity of incurring the expense incident to private academies. 
Although the rapid growth of the secondary school in this country was conse 
quent on the shifting composition of the labor force,® its rationale as a public in- - 
stitution was to provide for social mobility on the basis of universalistic criteria. 
Step after step has been taken in all western societies enabling the able and ambi- 
tious to climb the educational ladder and to circumvent obstacles due to pat 
ticular ascribed circumstances, The Kalamazoo decision of 1874 marked an im- 
portant milestone and precedent in the growth of public secondary education 
in the United States. The argument of the jurist, Thomas M. Cooley, expresses | 
the ethos of the time and the interests of the advocates of public education: 


We supposed it had always been understood in this state that education, not merely in - 
the rudiments, but in an enlarged sense, was regarded as an important practical ad- 
vantage to be supplied at their option to rich and poor alike, and not as something per 
taining merely to culture and accomplishment to be brought as such within the reach 
of those whose accumulated wealth enabled them to pay for it. . ..9 - 


? The literature is very extensive. An early statement is made im Sorokin, Social Mobility 
Cred iat ae & Brothers, 1927). i nre 648. 
Ellwood P. Cubberley, The History of Education (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1920), p. 648. 
‘Josiah Quincy, A Municipal History of the Town and City of Boston honon: Coa C 
Little and James Brown, 1852), pp. 21-2. 
* Sce, for example, Warren S. Thompson, Population Problems (4th ed.; New York: McGraw- 
Ann Book Co., 1953). p. 390. à 
Quoted in Elmer Ellsworth Brown, The Making of Our Middle Schools ; New York: 
Longmans, Green, and Co., 1910), pp. 357-8. P zi nin e 
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That public sentiment on the practical values of schooling has not altered in 
subsequent years is reflected in the language of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in its decision of 1954 on the issue of racial segregation in the schools: 


In these days, it is doubtful that any child may reasonably be expected to succeed in life 
if he is denied the opportunity of an education. Such an opportunity, where the state 
has undertaken to provide it, is a right which must be made available to all on equal 
terms? 


Not only had it been hoped that public education might make a reality of the 
Alger legend, but also that it would enhance social harmony by a process of cul- 
tural homogenization and through the teaching of intergroup tolerance, under- 
standing, and respect. Not only equality but also fraternity was to be fostered by 
the schools. "Bringing together the children of the rich and poor will benefit 
both, by removing from one any disposition to arrogance and self-will, and from 
the other the spirit of envy and jealousy"? 

Although the assertion that public education should promote equal opportu- 
nity commands widespread assent, there is little consensus on the meaning of the 
phrase "equality of educational opportunity." The traditional liberal view of 
equality of opportunity which motivated the extension of public elementary and 
secondary education in this country would, as far as possible, remove legal and 
economic handicaps to the acquisition of education by intelligent and indüstrious 
youths whose parents sought their social advancement. The more radical concep- 
tion calls for the provision of experiences which generate intelligence and arouse 
interest even where the influence of the home and neighborhood may be impov- 
erished or hostile.!? y 

While the schism between liberal and radical views of opportunity lead to dif- 
ponsibility for the intellectual development 


ferent boundaries around public res| : 
of the child, and may reflect differing presuppositions about the salience of ge 
they share a common mini- 


vironmental variation for intellectual development, 
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mum mandate that circumstances of wealth, race, and geography should not af- 
fect the quality of public education which is available to an eligible pupil. 

Thus, while programs of compensatory education, preschool training, parent- 
hood training, and remedial curricula compete for scarce resources by trying to 
demonstrate their educational effectiveness, the equality of the educational experi- 
ence enjoyed by equally eligible pupils at different facilities is claimed as an 
acknowledged right. While the obligation—or even propriety—of teachers trying 
to modify parent-child relationships for the educational benefit of the child is 
hotly contested, offering demonstrably unequal educational experiences to stu- 
dents having similar educational needs is taken as an injustice. 

The effects which differences between schools may have upon students’ academic 
development acquires special public salience, then, even though this effect may 
be much smaller than the effects upon achievement of family socialization or the 
differences between pupils within schools. The gross disparities in educational 
attainments of students attending schools with contrasting racial or socioeco- 
nomic composition have been repeatedly documented and publicized during the 
past several years. Schools in depressed areas are stigmatized; the avoidance of 
such schools by parents in a position to choose reflects their belief that schools do 
provide unequal educational opportunities. 

Clearly, however, the gross disparities in achievement between children attend- 
ing different schools are to a large extent—or perhaps entirely—due to prior dif- 
ferences between students aggregated in Separate attendance areas: differences 
in native ability; contrasting preschool socialization and continuing family in- 
fluences; and diverging extra-school, peer-group and neighborhood influences. 
Pupils from disadvantaged homes and depressed neighborhoods are behind their 

_compeers at the time of school entry, and do more poorly than their more privi- 
leged fellows within the same schools. 

Since the 1954 decision of the Supreme Court requiring racial desegregation 
of schools, there has been a growing accumulation of social research exploring 
the relationships between aggregative characteristics of schools and the develop- 
ment of individual students attending these schools. The great majority of these 
studies has documented the thesis that the school environment has an indepen- 
dent effect molding the educational aspirations and orientation of students.!* Un- 
til the publication of the Coleman Report, however, there was little available 


7: See, for example, Alan B. Wilson, "Residential Segregation of Social Classes and Aspirations 
of High School Boys," American Sociological Review, XXXIV (December, 1959), 896-45; John 
A. Michael, “High School Climates and Plans for Entering College,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 
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evidence about the effects of school characteristics upon measured academic 
achievement.!? j 

A central thesis of the Coleman Report,!? subsequently elaborated in the U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights report, Racial Isolation in the Public Schoolsj^ 
which is particularly pertinent to the issue of whether de facto segregation jeop- 
ardizes equal opportunity, is the claim that attributes of other students in a 
school have a substantial impact upon the achievement of individual students 
who are enrolled, independent of their own background. That is, the academic 
achievement of initially-similar students—and, by inference, the same student— 
depends in part upon the modal characteristics of the other students at the school 
he may attend. Moreover, the purported effect of student body characteristics 
has a greater impact upon members of minority groups than upon white “Anglo” 
students,15 

There are several levels, however, at which the warrantability of this inference 
from the data presented may be questioned. At a technical level, many have ques- - 
tioned the precision of estimates in this report because of the high nonresponse 
rates and the procedures for estimating missing data, At a methodological level, 
the adequacy with which the contextual characteristics of the student body have 
been disentangled from the influences of the family is unclear. The logic of the 
problem requires that factors affecting achievement which are prior to the hypoth- 
esized effect of the school context should be “held constant" in order to iso- 
late any effect of school context. Finally, at a theoretical level, the empirical gen- 
eralizations which are affirmed are not explained. The greater sensitivity sf me 
nority groups to interschool variations, for example, is claimed on the basis ot 
the regression analyses, but the reader is provided with no clues as to why this 
should be so. Hence, the finding lacks the a priori plausibility which would facil- 
itate its acceptance., ; 
MEM ERE Rr eo ne 0 sos 

i ; he Social Context of Ambition (San Francisco: 

Chandler, "06: Richard P Bop, he Bet of he b School on Students’ Aspirations’ 

"Im am earlier study, I deal with effects of de faclo segregation upon the reading test scores of 
sixth-grade students. The article, "Social Stratification and Academic se totais Scal 
pail imm (ed.), Education is etii p, SON hes S. Coleman's The Adolescent 
Society (New ron RB MESE and my study cited in n. 11, deal with contextual effects upon 
red et aL, Equality of Educational Opportunity (Washington: U.S. Govern- 
Se (Washington: US. Goverment Printing Ofice, 1907), pp. 81108. 
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Among these several levels of criticism, the technical criticisms, while the most 
obvious, are the least serious. In most instances, the practice of estimating missing 
scores at the population mean is conservative in its effects. This practice will tend 
to attenuate the intercorrelations among variables. The estimates which were made 
for those schools and districts which failed to cooperate with the survey—based 
upon similar schools in the same strata—are reasonable if not optimal. Criticism 
of this procedure should show how it would lead to bias, not merely point to the 
possibility that biases might exist. In any event, criticism at this level must cope 
with the fact that independently conducted studies, using different measures and 
samples, have confirmed the empirical generalizations of the Coleman Report at 
many points.!* 

A more serious problem in the Coleman Report is the methodological difficulty 
of disentangling personal from contextual effects in a nonexperimental study.!? 
In comparing how students fare academically in contrasting school environments, 
it is clearly necessary to compare students who are similar in all relevant ways— 
students who would presumably perform identically if they were in the same en- 
vironment—if differences are to be attributed to the contrasted schools which they 
attend. In a field experiment, we might make random assignments of matched 
pairs to attend differing schools (assuming that the number of people in the ex- 
perimental group was not so large as to seriously affect tbe school composition) 
and compare their academic gains. In trying to approximate such comparisons in 
nonexperimental observations, it is necessary to control statistically the nonschool 
characteristics which might lead to variations in achievement. 

The most conspicuous determinant of achievement which is not controlled in 
the analysis presented in the Coleman Report is "ability." In fact, a verbal-ability 
test is used throughout as the criterion of achievement upon which schools have 
their supposed effect.5 This bold move, however, does not meet the argument 
that children attending more favored middle-class schools are likely to be more 
intellectually developed—and perhaps better endowed—than their compeers in 
more depressed schools. Making additive allowances for différences in parents’ 


3 In addition to the studies mentioned in n. 12, above, see Alan B. Wilson, “Educational Conse- 
quences of Segregation in a California Community,” in Racial Isolation, op. cit., II, 165-206. 
Edward. I. McDill, Edmund D. Meyers, Jr., and Leo C. Rigsby, “Institutional Effects on the 
Academic Behavior of High School Students,” Sociology of Education, XL (Summer, 1967), 181-99, 
also show that Project Talent achievement test Scores are affected by characteristics of other 
students in the school setting. 

?' Arnold S. Tannenbaum and Jerald G. Bachman discuss this problem in "Structural versus 
Individual Effects" The American Journal of Sociology, LXIX (May, 1964) [Cg 

= Coleman, et al., op. cit., pp. 292-5. y 
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education and selected social characteristics of the home through multiple regres- 
sion analysis will not sufficiently allow for these differences.!? 

Nevertheless, the reasons for not controlling for differences in performance on 
a concurrent ability or IQ test score when examining effects of environmental 
variations upon performance are compelling. Standard intelligence and ability 
tests are measures of specific knowledge and problem-solving skills which have 
been acquired by the testee at some time prior to the test situation. The validity 
of the IQ test score as a measure of learning "potential" depends upon the assump- 
tion of equal exposure to and practice with the kinds of knowledge and skills that 
the test calls upon. Since the tests were designed to predict performance in school, 
they call upon the kinds of knowledge and cognitive skills that are required in 
school. Thus the hypothesis under investigation must be assumed to be false in 
order for this control to be valid. : 

One alternative design to circumvent this difficulty would be to undertake a 
longitudinal study comparing children with similar measured abilities early in 
their school careers who are subsequently exposed to contrasting school experiences. 
A study using this strategy was conducted in one community after the publication 
of the Coleman Report and substantially confirmed the finding that interschool 
differences do affect student achievement.?? 

However, it remains true that the hypothesis of a contextual effect, where the 
relevant context is determined by aggregative characteristics of the members, is 
always vulnerable to the counter-hypothesis of self-selection. It is easy to suppose 
that parents with the strongest economic, social, and personal resources both place 
their children in schools of high reputation and influence their children’s school 
performance in ways we have not adequately measured.2! The Coleman Report, 
while strengthening the hypothesis, certainly does not close the d 

Because of the haste with which this study was assembled, and the limited man- 
date under which it was executed, the theoretical rationale and implicañions of 
the empirical findings are not thoroughly elaborated. Most prior investigations 
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have been based upon some variant of reference-group theory—ex pectations, 
values, norms, and sanctions vary between schools and impinge upon the individual 
student. Also teachers' standards, the time spent in instruction as opposed to be- 
havioral control, and teacher-characteristics vary from school to school. The image 
conjured up by reference-group theory suggests a process of homogenization. 

The empirical finding that Negro students are affected more than white 
students by the quality of the school staff and student body is certainly a happy 
observation from the point of view of advocates of school integration. It suggests 
that privileged students will not suffer academically from integration—at least 
not commensurately with the gains to be enjoyed by the disadvantaged. Yet the 
finding seems anomalous from the point of view of reference-group theory. 

If we focus upon the learning of cognitive skills, however, rather than upon 
the motivational and normative effects of the social group, this finding makes 
more sense, It is only among those students who do not acquire the verbal and 
cognitive skills which are tested through home experiences that variations between 
schools make a difference? Since there is a higher proportion of educationally 
disadvantaged students among Negroes than whites, variation between schools is 
more salient for Negroes. This line of interpretation would suggest an interaction 
between environmental deprivation and the importance of school context for each 
racial and ethnic group. Severely disadvantaged white students, also, should 
benefit from attending excellent schools. 


^ Jensen's finding that the correlation between IQ and learning ability measured in a controlled 
laboratory setting is much higher among middle-class children than among lower-class children 
supports this interpretation. Among the disadvantaged, there are larger reservoirs of undeveloped 
talent; among the advantaged the talent that exists is manifest. Sec A. R. Jensen, “Learning Abili- 
ties in Mexican-American and Anglo-American Children,” California Journal of Educational 
Research, XII. (1961), 147-59; and “Learning Abilities in Retarded, Average, and Gifted Children,” 
Merrill-Palmer Quarterly, IX (1963), 123-40. 


Policy Issues 


Recent social science research, most notably the Coleman Report and the report on 
racial isolation prepared by the Commission on Civil Rights, has produced one 
virtually incontestable finding: there is massive inequality in public school educa- 
tional achievement along social-class and racial lines. That is, minority group stu- 
dents and students of low socio-economic status score significantly lower than their 
white middle-class counterparts on a variety of verbal and numerical tests. The Cole- 
man Report indicates that differences between racial and ethnic groups are pres- 
ent at the first grade, and that these differences are not diminished with additional 
years of schooling. The result is that twelfth-grade Negroes in the urban Northeast 
read at the ninth-grade level and do mathematics at the seventh-grade level. South- 
ern Negroes, Mexican Americans, Puerto Ricans, and Indian Americans achieve 
at even lower levels. 

Clearly then, our schools are failing to equip large numbers of minority group 
students with the verbal and computational skills necessary to function effectively 
in American society. Furthermore, Coleman's analysis of the survey data suggests 
that the traditional remedies proposed by educators—increased expenditures, 
reduced class size, improved facilities, ability tracking—will make little dent, for 
these factors evidently exercise almost no independent effect on pupil achievement 
when family background variables are controlled. 

How can the achievement of minority group students be improved? For the 
past ten years, integration has been considered an important answer to providing 
equal education. The Coleman Report and the Commission on Givil Rights Re- 
port give evidence that minority group students in racially integrated schools 
achieve somewhat better than students with similar backgrounds in segregated 
schools. These studies also found a strong effect of social-class integration; lower- 
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class students regardless of race achieve significantly better when their fellow stu- 
dents are predominantly middle-class. Hawever, the Coleman Report shows that, 
even in integrated schools, large differences exist in achievement along racial and 
social-class lines. 

Moreover, strong political and social barriers presently retard progress toward 
widespread integration. Southern desegregation has not even kept up with 
population increases; as a result, more students attend totally segregated schools 
in the South today than were attending them in 1954. In the North, at least in the 
largest cities, there is little hope for meaningful integration. New York, Washing- 
ton, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Philadelphia, and St. Louis all have majority 
nonwhite elementary public-school populations. The only way that these cities 
can achieve substantial integration is with the cooperation of surrounding 
suburbs and/or parochial school systems. In view of the difficulty in achieving 
metropolitan cooperation on such relatively noncontroversial problems as waste 
disposal, the likelihood of attaining large-scale metropolitan integration is at best 
problematical. 

Given the political and social obstacles facing integration, what alternative 
solutions have been proposed? Large amounts of Federal, state, and local money 
have been poured into one or another form of compensatory education. So far 
there is no research evidence that any compensatory program has produced sub- 
stantial gains in achievement; however, the proponents of compensatory educa- 
tion counter that such programs as Higher Horizons and More Effective Schools 
have not been given sufficient time to succeed. They argue further that the com- 
pensatory programs tried to date have not departed radically enough from tradi- 
tional practice. Until class size is reduced to ten pupils, for example, and the num- 
ber of counselors tripled, the concept of compensatory education can hardly be said 
to have had a fair test. 

Another solution that has been recently advanced is community control of the 
schools. Since whites have failed to deliver on their promises to integrate and the 
schoo! bureaucracy has been notoriously unresponsive to the needs of ghetto parents, 
this argument runs, let ghetto residents elect their own school governing boards 
and hire their own administrators. This arrangement would guarantee that those 
who operate the schools would be accountable to the community. It is argued that 
community control over schools would counter the feeling of powerlessness that 
pervades the ghetto, Some support for this argument comes from a key finding of 
the Coleman Report: namely, that for minority group students, sense of control 
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over one's environment is more highly related to academic achievement than is any 
other single variable measured in the survey. If a ghetto community can sufficiently 
organize itself to wrest from the majority community the power to run its own 
schools, perhaps the increased sense of control on the part of parents and students 
will lead to higher achievement. 

A third kind of solution begins with the premise that Negro achievement is 
basically a result of irredeemably bad inner-city public schools paralyzed by rigid 
bureaucracies. Such social critics as Milton Friedman, Christopher Jencks, and 
James Coleman himself have recommended various schemes for encouraging alter- 
natives to public education. One such scheme would make every child from a 
family earning under the poverty criterion (some regional and family-size adjust- 
ment of three thousand dollars) eligible for a twelve hundred dollar educational 
allowance. With this money the child’s parents would, according to the plan, 
purchase the best available education—from a suburban public school, a private 
or parochial school, or possibly a school run by a university or a business (following 
somewhat the precedent of the Job Corps). Another variation of this idea is to 
allow the public schools to subcontract out particular tasks (e.g. the teaching of 
reading) to any group, public or private, which offers anew program and can attract 
students. With this kind of competition, the public school would have to improve 
or close for lack of pupils. In addition, the kind of fate-control implied by the 
ability to decide what school a child attends is intended to improve parent morale— 
in much the same way as hypothesized by “community control” advocates. 

A final group of observers argues that the focus of these reforms is either too nar- 
row or too broad. It has been argued, for example, that physical integration of stu- 


dents is useless without curriculum approaches that take advantage of the diversity 


of student background and experience; that reducing class size is of little use unless 
that community 


the teacher is specially trained to take advantage of smaller classes; 
control will mean little unless a curriculum is devised that will make the child's edu- 
cation relevant to the problems and characteristics of the community. 
Some social critics feel that preoccupation with reorganization of the schools is 
too narrow a focus and that educational change must be a part of broader social 
change. They argue, for example, that if social class is such a strong determinant of 
achievement, what is needed is a change in the country's social-class structure, not 
programs to compensate for social inequalities. 
All of these issues are considered in some deta 
follow, Though no resolution of the issues is achieu 


il in the essays and discussion which 
ed, it is our belief that the 
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outlines of the debate have been sharpened. To this extent, these essays may con- 
stitute a valuable contribution to the ongoing discussion of what may be the most 
important educational issue American society will face, the achievement of truly 
equal educational opportunity. 

THE EDITORS 


Towards Equality of Educational 
Opportunity ?* 


SAMUEL BOWLES 


Harvard University 


In this article, the author argues that a number of changes are necessary if equality 
of educational opportunity is to be achieved: the allocation of unequal amounts of 
resources for educating Negro as compared to white children and poor as compared 
to rich children, the rejection of the notion that the educational system, alone can 
and should bear the responsibility for achieving equal opportunity, and a major 
redistribution of political power within our society. 


I have been billed in some quarters as a critic of the Equality of Educational 
Opportunity survey, and the Coleman Report. For many years to come, 
however, all of us, both critics and supporters (and even those hardy few who 
simply want to find out how our educational system works) will repeatedly return . 
tò the Coleman data. This is our great debt to Professor Coleman and his co- 
workers. i j nur 

I will concentrate here on the problem of achieving equality of ete 
opportunity. Because the evidence contained in the Coleman Report is central 
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to this question, I will focus on a number of the important aspects of the Report 
and the underlying survey. I suspect that much of the interest in the Coleman 
Report has been aroused by concern for gaining a greater measure of equality of 
opportunity for Negroes. For this reason, I will emphasize the achievement of 
equality of educational opportunity between races. However, let me urge you not 
to lose sight of the gross inequalities of educational opportunity among social 
classes, i.e., between rich whites and poor whites, and between rich Negroes and 
poor Negroes.? 

Iintend to show: 

(1) that while the Coleman Report understates the effectiveness of devoting 
more resources to the education of Negro children, equality in the resources de- 
voted to the education of children of different racial groups will not achieve equality 
of educational opportunity; 

(2) that equality of educational opportunity implies major changes in society 
at large and, in fact, cannot be achieved by the efforts of the educational system 
alone; and 

(3) that the achievement of equality of educational opportunity will require 


changes in the distribution of political power between races and among social 
classes. 


Equality of Educational Opportunity through Equal Schools? 


My first point is that the achievement of equality of educational opportunity re- 
quires inequalities in the amounts of resources devoted to the education of black 
children and white children, and of rich children and poor children. 

There is nothing new about compensatory education; programs designed to 
give Negro children a higher level of school resources than whites have been in 
existence for years. Some of these programs have been investigated, and a number 
of studies have reported their ineffectiveness. A recent evaluation of the More 
Effective Schools Program in New York, for example, showed that the very large 
increase in per-pupil expenditures was associated with a comparatively minor 
increase in grade level achievement on most tests? Moreover, the findings in the 


CE. William Spady, “Educational Mobility and Access in the U.S.: Growth and Paradoxes,” 
American Sociological Review, XXXI (November, 1967), and Project Talent, One Year Follow-up 
Studies (Pittsburgh, Pa.: School of Education, University of Pittsburgh, 1966), p. 96ff. Also U.S. 
Census of Population 1960, PC (2) 5A, School Enrollments, Table 5. 

*(New York: Center for Urban Education, 1967). 
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Coleman Report itself have been taken by some as an indication that the level of 
school resources devoted to the education of children of any race has very little 
effect on the level of achievement. Professor Coleman has written that the evi- 
dence in the Report revealed that "the physical and economic resources going 
into a school had very little relation to the achievement coming out of it,” and 
that "variations in teacher salaries (and a number of other resource measures) 
had little relation to student achievement when the family backgrounds of the 
students were roughly equated."* 

These findings have raised difficult questions for the nation's educators, for if 
increases in per-pupil expenditures, higher teacher salaries, and a number of 
other conventional remedies for low scholastic achievement in fact have virtually 
no effect on achievement, what grounds are there to press for the allocation of 
increased funds to education? And, if the conventional remedies don’t work, what 
new educational policies are required? 

I believe that the evidence does not support the hypothesis that school resources 
are ineffective in increasing achievement levels. I intend to show that the infer- 
ence that per-pupil expenditure, teacher salaries, and other measures of school 
resources have very little relationship to student achievement is open to serious 
question and that, in fact, the evidence of the Equality of Educational Opportu- 
nity Survey itself suggests that student achievement is sensitive to the level of re- 
sources devoted to the school. At the close of this section I will suggest that while 
the effect of additional school resources on Negro student achievement could be 
substantial, a sizeable racial deficiency in achievement scores would remain even if 
we were to equate the presently measured characteristics of the quality of schooling 
of white and of nonwhite children. Let me make it entirely clear that in suggesting 
the importance of school resources as a determinant of educational achievement in 
the schools, I do not intend to denigrate the importance of peer-group influence 
and the social backgrounds and attitudes of students. : 4 

We cannot hope to measure the effects of school resources on achievement gent 
out developing adequate measures of the school resources themselves. Yet e 
measurement of school resources in the survey appears to me to be highly inade- 


quate.5 Consider first the treatment of instructional expenditure per pupil. This 


measure would appear to be a rough index of the amount of instructional re- 


» The Public Interest, No. 9 (Fall, 1967), 20-7. 


ë For a more complete discussion of the data collected for the Report and the sarea meloi 
used, see Samuel Bowles and Henry M. Levin, “The Determinants of Scholastic jeve 
Appraisal of Some Recent Evidence,” Journal of Human Resources, II (Winter, 1968). 
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sources devoted to each student. However, the measure used in the analysis in the 
Report was not a school-by-school per-pupil expenditure, but rather an average of 
instructional expenditures per student within an entire school district. School-to- 
school differences within a district (even differences between secondary and ele- 
mentary schools) were simply ignored. Even those inputs which were measured 
on a school-by-school basis are subject to some of the same measurement errors 
because the use of these measures necessarily ignores differences in the amount 
of resources devoted to children in different tracks within the sanie school. 

A further problem arises because students who attend schools characterized by 
high levels of educational inputs, more often than not, come from higher social- 
class backgrounds and have attitudes conducive to educational achievement. 
The authors of the Report were obviously faced with the difficult statistical task 
of disentangling the effects of achievement associated with these overla pping char- 
acteristics of students. The method of statistical analysis adopted in the Report, 
however, is incapable of distinguishing among the overlapping effects of family 
background, attitudes, and school resources. 

The inference that school resources are relatively ineffective in increasing 
achievement levels is based on the finding that when the social background of the 
students is controlled first, the level of school resources adds very little predictive 
power to the analysis, Recent reanalysis of the data shows that controlling the 
level of school resources first, produces radically different results. For example, the 
amount of variance in achievement scores of twelfth-grade Negro students ex- 
plained by the variable "'teachers' verbal ability" more than doubles if this variable 
is brought into the analysis first, rather than after the social background variables. 

Both approaches, however, give misleading results. Let me try to explain why 
this is so. Assume that we want to predict the weight of children on the basis of 
knowledge of both their age and their height. Because heights and ages of chil- 
dren are closely associated, we can predict a child's weight if we know only his age 
nearly as well as when we know both his height and his age. If we ran the analysis 
the other way around, i.e., first controlled for height and then investigated the 
additional predictive power associated with the variable age, the results would 
of course be reversed. We would find very little additional predictive power as- 
sociated with age. 

A similar statistical difficulty arises in the Coleman analysis because the level 
of resources devoted to a child's education and the child's own social background 
are not independent. When we control for the social class of the student, we im- 
plicitly control also for some part of the variation in school resources. The addi- 
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tional predictive power associated with the explicit addition of school resources. 
to the analysis thus represents a downward-biased estimate of the real relationship 
between school resources and achievement. There is no rigorous statistical or 
compelling theoretical reason for controlling first for social background. In par- 
ticular, it is not relevant that much of the effect of family background is felt first, 
prior to a child's entry into school, for the Coleman analysis is cross-sectional and 
does not take into account in any way the time sequence of the explanatory vari- 
ables. By choosing to control first for social-background factors, the authors of the 
Report inadvertently biased its analysis against finding school resources to be an 
important determinant of scholastic achievement. 

Fortunately for us, we do not have merely to speculate about the importance 
or direction of these biases, for the data which form the basis of the relevant por- 
tion of the Report have kindly been made available to me for re-analysis; and they 
reveal that school resources have a statistically significant relation to scholastic 
achievement, particularly for Negro children. Let me explain the apparent con- 
tradiction, When we talk about the effectiveness of a school input or a social back- 
ground factor on scholastic achievement, we may talk either about the closeness 
of the association between the variable and achievement or about the magnitude 
of a change in achievement associated with a change in the variable. For purposes 
of educational policy-making, we clearly want to use the second approach; that 
is, we want to know how much change in achievement is associated. with change 
in, say, class size, teacher quality, or student attitudes. Although the material was. 
not published in the Report, the authors did in fact estimate what I believe to be 
the relevant quantities: namely, how large an effect on achievement do changes 
in school resources and other variables have? 

Their decision not to publish this material was unfortunate, because the close- 
ness of association measures which they did publish not only fail to shed much 
direct light on the educational policy issues at hand, but they are also subject to a 
number of statistical shortcomings such as those previously mentioned, The unpub- 
lished estimates avoid the most serious of these shortcomings. f y 

Preliminary analysis of the computer runs which form the basis of the ai 
of the Report on the effects of school resources indicate that the iiid 
levels of Negro students are particularly sensitive to the quality of the tea ji 
staffs assigned to them.9 The survey employed a number of measures of teacher 


d timates of the 
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quality; not surprisingly, the one most closely associated with student verbal 
achievement appears to be the teacher's score on a verbal facility test. 

While these results must be subjected to further scrutiny, the implication is that, 
contrary to the Coleman conclusion, significant gains in Negro students’ achieve- 
ment levels can be made by directing additional resources to their education. Re- 
search currently in process’ indicates that the cost of major changes in the quality 
of the teachers of Negro students would not be prohibitive; in fact, the cost would 
be far below the per-pupil expenditure increases involved in many of the existing 
compensatory education programs. I do not minimize the practical difficulties 
involved in making improvements in the quality of the teachers of Negro stu- 
dents, nor do I intend here to endorse any particular form of compensatory edu- 
cation. There are no simple answers to these questions. What I seek to emphasize 
is that the evidence of the Coleman study itself, far from documenting the inef- 
fectiveness of increased school resources, indicates that teacher quality is a major 
determinant of scholastic achievement among Negro students and that feasible 
changes in the level of quality of the teachers of Negro students would bring 
about significant changes in the achievement levels of these students. 

Let me make my position clear: the type of compensatory educational 
program I am talking about does not involve simply spending more money on 
Negro than on white students, although more money will be necessary. We must 
go beyond the measure of money resources and concentrate on those school in- 
puts which appear to have the greatest effect; ie. on the basis of present data, 
teacher quality. Of course, in developing programs of compensatory education, we 

_ must not exclude consideration of other programs, such as the social-class or racial 
integration of the school, which may also have significant effects on achievement. 
Moreover, our present knowledge of the relationship between school inputs and 
achievement is still too rudimentary to justify much confidence in policies de- 
signed directly from the quantitative estimates of the effects on achievement of 
any particular school inputs. Many of the proposed solutions to our current edu- 
cational problems imply increases in school resource levels considerably beyond 
our present range of observations, and therefore beyond the applicable range of 
our present statistical estimates. 

More generally, the intelligent formulation of educational policies requires not 
only a more adequate theory of the learning process under various school and 
community conditions, but a far more complete description of the school, includ- 
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ing such aspects as the atmosphere of the classroom and more exhaustive measure- 
ment of teacher attitudes. Detailed longitudinal case studies hold out some possi- 
bility of capturing the dynamic process of the development of cognitive skills, at 
least in the particular cases to which they apply. 

After this lengthy statistical excursion, let me return to my first main point. 
The same evidence mentioned earlier suggests that were we merely to raise the 
quality of the teaching resources devoted to the education of Negroes to the 
level of that currently devoted to whites, we would significantly improve Negro 
achievement. Nevertheless, we would reduce the gap in Negro and white verbal 
achievement at grade 12 by only a little more than a quarter.® This estimate may 
be on the low side, since I have been able to estimate the impact of equating only 
a limited number of imperfectly measured teachers' characteristics. For example, 
we probably do not equalize the educational levels of teachers when we equate 
the degree levels that the teachers of Negro students have to those of teachers of 
whites, since the teachers of Negroes are more likely to be Negroes who have suf- 
fered serious deficiencies in their own education. Even with more nearly ideal 
measures of teacher quality, however, a substantial gap would certainly remain. 
Equal school inputs will not produce equal school outputs. 


Equality of Economic Opportunity through Education? 


Let me move on now to my second point, which is that the burden of achieving 
equality of educational opportunity should not, and cannot, be borne by the edu; 
cational system alone. The achievement of some degree of equality of opportunity 
depends in part upon what we do in the educational system but also, 1o a very Targe 
degree, upon what we do elsewhere in the economy, in the polity, and in the society 
as a whole. 


First, given the importance of student attitudes and social-class background in 


the learning process, it may well be that no feasible program of compensatory 
education could overcome the educational disabilities imposed upon Negro chil 
dren by racial discrimination and, in addition, upon poor Negro children by their 
lower-class origins. Closing the achievement gap may require changing student 


i nderlying Table 3.25.2 in Coleman, et al., op. 
pes tie eas of the teacher quality variables 
ions are subject to some error, although probably 


* This result is based on the regression equat: 
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for whites and Negroes. Naturally these calculati 
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* Cf. Coleman, et al., op. cit., Ch. 4. 
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attitudes towards schooling and towards themselves; this can hardly be accom- 
plished except through, or at least in conjunction with, an all-out social assault 
on racism and on the poverty and the powerlessness of the poor. 

But closing the educational gap is not enough. Let me follow Professor Cole- 
man in suggesting that equality of educational opportunity has to do with the ef- 
fects of education rather than the inputs into education.!? I will broaden the con- 
cept of the effects of education to include some of the crucial determinants of the 
distribution of economic well-being in our society, namely, the effects of education 
on jobs and the effects of education on income. 

Education is obviously only one of the many influences on earnings and its ef- 
fects differ considerably between racial groups. Differences in years of schooling 
appear to explain less than a third of the variance of earnings among individuals 
after account has been taken of race, region, sex, and age.!! On the basis of U.S. 
Census returns, we find that Negroes gain considerably less from an additional 
year of education than do whites.1? Discrimination in the labor market, as measured 
by the ratio of expected lifetime earnings of whites with a given level of schooling 
to the expected lifetime earnings of Negroes with a similar level of schooling, 
rises with increasing years of education through the completion of college. For ex- 
ample, the estimated lifetime earnings of nonwhite males with eight grades of 
education is 64 per cent of that for whites with a similar level of schooling; the 
analogous fraction for those with 12 years of schooling is 60 per cent.!? This means 
that with each additional year of education, short of postgraduate study, Negroes 
benefit less, both absolutely and relatively, than whites in terms of increased in- 
come. This situation obtains in the North as well as the South. Indeed, one com- 
petent piece of research using U.S. Census data suggests that for Negroes in the 
North, the economic gains associated with additional years of education beyond 
the eighth grade are comparatively minor, and that at a number of points in the 
educational career of a Negro youth staying in school for an additional year results 
in an actual reduction in the present value of expected lifetime earnings." 
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In part, these depressing results arise from the fact that the labor market re- 
wards additional education in white children with a much lower probability of 
unemployment. This is not nearly as true in the case of Negroes. Let me give you 
two examples. For Negroes and whites with the lowest level of education, only one 
to four years of schooling, the rates of unemployment among males twenty-five years 
of age and above were roughly equivalent. For high school graduates, the Negro un- 
employment rate was fully two times as large as the white unemployment rate.!5 
Moreover, in 1964 the unemployment rates for male high school drop-outs under 
twenty-four years of age was 25 per cent higher for nonwhites than for whites. By 
comparison, for high school graduates, the nonwhite unemployment rate was 
more than twice that of whites.1¢ 

Of course, these differences in the gains from education reflect, among other 
things, differences in the quality of education received by the different races. It is 
extremely difficult to measure the economic impact of this quality difference, but 
the available evidence suggests that the economic gains from additional education 
would differ substantially for Negroes and whites even if the two racial groups had 
equal achievement scores. For example, the Coleman Report indicates that the 
mean Negro verbal-achievement score in the metropolitan Northeast is roughly 
one standard deviation behind the whites at grades 1, 3, 6, 9, and 12; a constant 
fraction of the whites score above the Negro mean achievement level at all grade 
levels.17 Yet the fraction of whites earning more than the Negro mean by years 
of schooling shows a general rise from grade to grade. For example, among males 
with eight years of schooling, 66 per cent of the whites earn above the Negro mean. 
Among high school graduates, the figure is 74 per cent Thus, while Negro 
achievement levels are by this measure no further behind the whites’ at the high- 
er than at the lower grades, Negro income levels fall increasingly far below the 


i indi ling of the poor gener- 
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income of whites with each additional year of schooling. Or to use a slightly dif 
ferent measure, we know that by grade 12, Negro achievement levels are approxi- 
mately three years behind the whites. Yet mean earnings of nonwhite twelfth- 
grade graduates fall far short of the earnings of whites with eight years of school- b 
ing? The earnings gap considerably exceeds the learning gap.*° ' 

Let me state two conclusions. First, the achievement of equality of educational 
Opportunity, if this concept is measured only by equivalent achievement scores, - 
would take us only a small part of the way towards the achievement of equality of — 
Opportunity in the society at large, but it will take us some of the way. i 

Secondly, if we choose to define equality of educational opportunity in terms  — 
of the economic results of education, then in addition to equalizing achievement — 
in school, we must tackle the problem of racial discrimination in the job market 
directly. 


Equality of Educational Opportunity: Who Wants It? 


This brings me to my third and last point, namely that the achievement of equality 
of educational opportunity in our society will probably require major changes in’ 
the distribution of political power. Decision-making in the educational system is a 
sensitive barometer of the power relations within a society. The selection processes, 
the promotion probabilities, and the formulation of educational policy reflect 
who really counts and who really governs. p 

Professor Coleman and his co-authors have made it painfully clear to us that, 
left to the benevolence of those who presently count, our system of education does 
not achieve equality of educational opportunity. There is ample evidence that we 
have not arrived at equality of educational opportunity; there is very little evi- 
dence that we are moving closer to its achievement? Let me suggest that this sit- 
uation has not come about by accident. 

Raising Negro achievement levels confers definite benefits on those directly in- 
volved, and on many not so directly involved. But if we view the individual gains 
from education in relative rather than absolute terms, equality of educational op- 
portunity is a two-way street. Some stand to benefit by it and others stand to 


?'The figures refer to male workers twenty-five to sixty-four years old in the North and West 
(U.S. Census 1960, PC [2] 7B). 

?'In a recent study of white-nonwhite income differentials, Stephan Michelson concludes that 
equating both the quantity and quality of schooling between races would reduce the racial income 
disparity by less than half. Cf. S. Michelson, op. cit. 

7 Cf., for example, W. Spady, op. cit. 
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lose. The competition for places in good colleges and the competition for good jobs 
must cause many white parents to regard the narrowing of racial discrepancies in 
educational opportunity with mixed feelings, or worse. 

"Those who stand to gain are the objects of my attention here. Yet we must rec- 
ognize that the achievement of equality of educational opportunity involves very 
real conflicts of interest. More specifically, it will involve favoring the interests 
of the poor and the powerless to the detriment of the interests of those better en- 
dowed with wealth and influence. Are we ready to take this road? Is Congress? Is 
City Hall? 

If I am correct in suspecting that in most cases the answer is no, then we are faced 
with a choice. We can, of course, continue to make recommendations directed to- 
wards particular causes of low achievement among Negro children, ignoring the 
underlying dynamics of the system which produces these results. Or we may 
broaden our attack and attempt to increase the degree of participation in educa- 
tional decision-making and to transfer power to groups presently excluded from 
influence. 

Many of our policy decisions in education can have little effect on the distribu: 
tion of political power. But I believe that many options open to us could have the 
effect of mobilizing poor communities, particularly of mobilizing Negro cats 
nities to exert their interests more effectively in the making of educational policy. 
For example, greater parental involvement in school decisions could have ur 
fect of developing political and organizational skills in the ghetto, and building 
a political base which may allow the Negro community to make felt ds claims for 
a larger share of educational and other social resources. The immediate effects of 
such programs on the scholastic achievement of children in school is of course pu 
known. But if the above analysis is correct, the immediate effects on nd 
achievement must be considered along with the long-run effects on the distribu- 
tion of political power, on the attitudes of parents and students, and on the degree 
of racial discrimination in employment. 5 

Let us continue to ask what school policies should be adopted. But let us also 


ask who should decide, and how. We must, of course, attempt to right the cpm 
but we must attempt as well to understani 


lar wron i e today; 
e i ed so consistently to the 


why our system of decision-making in education has work ANS BG 
disadvantage of Negroes and the poor. Let us first understand it and the: 


change it. 
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KENNETH B. CLARK b 
Metropolitan Applied Research Genter 


The author asserts that American public education suffers from "pervasive an 
persistent" inefficiency, particularly in the schools provided for Negro and oth 
underprivileged children. After discussing the obstacles to "effective, nonracial 
constrained" education, the author proposes a strategy for providing excellent edu- 
cation in ghetto schools in conjunction with efforts to bring about effective school. 
desegregation. Because the present patterns of public school organization are them- 

selves a principal factor in inhibiting efforts to improve the quality of education, — 
it will be necessary, he contends, to find “realistic, aggressive, and viable competi- ps. 
tors" to the present public schools. The paper concludes with a discussion of alter- a 
natives to existing urban public school systems, including such possibilities as in- 
dustrial demonstration schools and schools operated by the Department of Defense. 


It is now clear that American public education is organized and functions along 
social and economic class lines. A bi-racial public school system wherein approx 
imately go per cent of American children are required to attend segregated schools. 
is one of the clearest manifestations of this basic fact. The difficulties encountered 
in attempting to desegregate public schools in the South as well as in the North 
point to the tenacity of the forces seeking to prevent any basic change in the system. — | 
The class and social organization of American public schools is consistently —— 
associated with a lower level of educational efficiency in the less privileged schools. — 
* This paper was originally presented at the National Conference on Equal Educational Oppor- 
tunity in America’s Cities, sponsored by the U. S. Commission on Civil Rights, November 16-18, 1967. 
Harvard Educational Review Vol. 38 No.1 Winter 1968 
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This lower efficiency is expressed in terms of the fact that the schools attended by 
Negro and poor children have less adequate educational facilities than those at- 
tended by more privileged children. Teachers tend to resist assignments in Negro 
and other underprivileged schools and generally function less adequately in these 
schools. Their morale is generally lower; they are not adequately supervised; they 
tend to see their students as less capable of learning. The parents of the children in 
these schools are usually unable to bring about any positive changes in the condi- 
tions of these schools. 

The pervasive and persistent educational inefficiency which characterizes these 
schools results in: 

(1) marked and cumulative academic retardation in a disproportionately high 
percentage of these children, beginning in the third or fourth grade and increasing 
through the eighth grade; ‘ai 

(2) a high percentage of dropouts in the junior and senior high schools of stu- 
dents unequipped academically and occupationally for a constructive role in 
society; 

(8) a pattern of rejection and despair and hopelessness resulting in massive hu- 
man wastage. 

Given these conditions, American public schools have become significant in- 
struments in the blocking of economic mobility and in the intensification of class 
distinctions rather than fulfilling their historic function of facilitating such mo- 
bility. In effect, the public schools have become captives of a middle class pino 
have failed to use them to aid others to move into the middle class. It might 
even be possible to interpret the role of the controlling middle class as that of us- 
ing the public schools to block further mobility. i à 

What are the implications of this existing educational inefficiency? In the na- 
tional interest, it is a serious question whether the United States Government can 
afford the continuation of the wastage of human resources at this period of world 
history. Although we cannot conclusively demonstrate a relation between m 
tional inefficiency and other symptoms of personal and social al su Pa 
crime, delinquency, and pervasive urban decay, there is strong evidence tha 
these are correlates. z 

Increasing industrialization and automation of our economy will demand larger 
numbers of skilled and educated and fewer uneducated workers. The EURIA 
needs of contemporary America require business and industry to pay a 3 ne m 
burden of re-educating the mis-educated. This is a double taxation. Ti e ad pu 
of the present inefficient public education include this double taxation in additi 
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to the high cost of crime and family stability and the artificial constriction of the 
labor and consumer market. 


Beyond these material disadvantages are the human costs inherent in the fail- P 


ure to achieve equality of educational opportunity. This dehumanization con- 
tributes significantly to the cycle of pathology—poor education, menial jobs or 


unemployment, family instability, group and personal powerlessness. This pas- 


sive pathology weakens the fabric of the entire society. 


Obstacles to the Attainment of Efficient Education 


The obstacles which interfere with the attainment of efficient public education. 
fall into many categories. Among them are those obstacles which reflect historical 


premises and dogmas about education, administrative realities, and psychologi- - 


cal assumptions and prejudices. 


The historical premises and dogmas include such fetishes as the inviolability — 


of the "neighborhood school" concept which might include the belief that 
schools should be economically and racially homogeneous. The administrative 
barriers involve such problems as those incurred in the transportation of chil- 
dren from residential neighborhoods to other areas of the city. Here again the 
issue is one of relative advantages of the status quo versus the imperatives for 
change. 

The residual psychological prejudices take many forms and probably underlie 
the apparent inability of society to resolve the historical and administrative prob- 
lems. Initially the academic retardation of Negro children was explained in terms 
of their inherent racial inferiority. The existence of segregated schools was support 
ed either by law or explained in terms of the existence of segregated neighborhoods. 
More recently the racial inferiority or legal and custom interpretations have given 
way to more subtle explanations and support for continued inefficient education. 
Examples are theories of “cultural deprivation” and related beliefs that the cultur- 
ally determined educational inferiority of Negro children will impair the ability of 
white children to learn if they are taught in the same classes, It is assumed that be- 
cause of their background, Negro children and their parents are poorly motivated 
for academic achievement and will not only be unable to compete with white child- 
ren but will also retard the white children. The implicit and at times explicit as- 
sumption of these cultural deprivation theories is that the environmental deficits 
which Negro children bring with them to school make it difficult, if not impossible, 
for them to be educated either in racially homogeneous or heterogeneous schools. 
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This point of view, intentionally or not, tends to support the pervasive rejection 
of Negro children and obscures and intensifies the basic problem. 

There are more flagrant sources of opposition to any effective desegregation of 
American public schools. White Citizens’ Councils in the South, parents’ and tax- 
payers’ groups in the North, and the control of boards of education by whites 
who identify either overtly or covertly with the more vehement opposition to 
change are examples of effective resistance. School officials and professional edu- 
cators have defaulted in their responsibility for providing educational leader- 
ship. They have tended, for the most part, to go along with the level of commu- 
nity readiness and the "political realities." They have been accessories to the de- 
velopment and use of various subterfuges and devices for giving the appearance 
of change without its substance and, in doing so, have failed to present the prob- 
lem of the necessary school reorganization in educational terms. This seems equal- 
ly true of teachers and teachers' organizations. In some cases, teachers, textbooks, 
and other teaching materials have either contributed to or failed to counteract 
racism. 

Within the past two years another formidable and insidious barrier in the way 
of the movement towards effective, desegregated public schools has emerged in 
the form of the black power movement and its demands for racial separatism. 
Some of the more vocal of the black power advocates who have addressed them- 
selves to the problems of education have explicitly and implicitly argued for 
Negroes’ control of “Negro Schools.” Some have asserted that there should be sep- 
arate school districts organized to control the schools in all-Negro residential areas; 
that there should be Negro Boards of Education, Negro superintendents of schools, 
Negro faculty, and Negro curricula and materials. These demands are clearly a re- 
jection of the goals of integrated education and a return to the pursuit of the myth 
of an efficient “separate but equal"—or the pathetic wish for a separate and superior 
—Tracially-organized system of education. One may view this current trend whereby 


some Negroes themselves seem to be asking for a racially segregated system of ae 
: f í : 5 
cation as a reflection of the frustration resulting from white resistance to genu 
decision and as a reaction to 


desegregation of the public schools since the Brown SA 
the reality that the quality of education in the de facto segregated Negro schoo 


the North and the Negro schools in the South has steadily deteriorated under the 


present system of white control. 
In spite of these explanations, the demands for segregated schools can be no 
than they are coming from white segrega- 


more acceptable coming from Negroes 5 y 
tionists. There is no reason to believe and certainly there is no evidence to support 
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the contention that all-Negro schools, controlled by Negroes, will be any more effi- 
cient in preparing American children to contribute constructively to the realities of — 
the present and future world. The damage inherent in racially isolated schools was _ 
persuasively documented by the comprehensive study conducted by the United — 
States Commission on Civil Rights. ng 

Furthermore, the more subtle and insidious educational deprivation for white 
children who are required to attend all-white schools is furthered by both the 
black and the white advocates of racially homogeneous schools, é 


Attempts at Remedies 


In spite of these obstacles in the path of genuine desegregation of American pub- 
lic schools and the attainment of effective, nonracially constrained education for - 
all American children, there have been persistent attempts to compensate for the ^ 
deficits of racial isolation in the American public schools. A tremendous amount — 
of energy and money has been expended in the attempt to develop special pro- ` 
grams designed to improve the academic achievement of Negro children, who are N 
the most obvious victims of inferior, racially segregated public schools. 
The United States Commission on Civil Rights report, Racial Isolation in the 
Public Schools, has presented facts which raise questions concerning the long: - 
range effectiveness of these programs. There is some evidence that these special — 
programs do some good and help some children; but they clearly underline the. .— 
inadequacy of the regular education these children receive. In addition to the — 
fact that they obscure the overriding reality that underprivileged children are E 
being systematically short-changed in their regular segregated and inferior schools, 
these programs may also be seen as a type of commitment to the continuation of - 
segregated education. D 
If one accepts the premise which seems supported by all available evidence, and 

above all by the reasoning of the Brown decision, that racially segregated schools 
are inherently inferior, it would seem to follow that all attempts to improve the 
quality of education in all-Negro and all-white schools would have necessarily 
limited positive effects. All programs designed to raise the quality of education in 
racially homogeneous schools would therefore have to be seen as essentially eva- 
sive programs or as the first stage in an inferior approach to a serious plan for ef- 
eee E Mos Racial Isolation in the Public Schools (Washington: US. 
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fective desegregation of public schools. Given the resistance to an immediate 
reorganization of the present system of racially organized schools so as to create 
a more effective system of racially heterogeneous schools, however, one may be re- 
quired to attempt to increase the efficiency of education in all-Negro schools as a 
necessary battle in the larger struggle for racially desegregated schools. i 

The problem of the extent to which it is possible to provide excellent educa- 
tion in a predominantly Negro school should be re-examined thoroughly in spite 
of the basic premise of the Brown decision that racially segregated schools are in- 
herently inferior. Some questions which we must now dare to ask and seek to an- 
swer as the basis for a new strategy in the assault against the inhumanity of the 
American system of racial segregation are: 

(1) Is the present pattern of massive educational inferiority and inefficiency 
which is found in predominantly Negro schools inherent and inevitable in racially 
segregated schools? 

(2) Is there anything which can be done within the Negro schools to raise them 
to a tolerable level of educational efficiency—or to raise them to a level of educa- 
tional excellence? 
If the answer to the first question is yes and to the second question is no, then the 
strategy of continued and intensified assault on the system of segregated schools 
is justified and should continue unabated since there is no hope of raising the 
quality of education for Negro children as long as they are condemned to segre- 
gated schools—there is no hope of salvaging them. If, on the other hand; the an- 
swers to the above questions are reversed, it would suggest um a shift in strategy 
and tactics, without giving up the ultimate goals of eliminating the dehumaniz- 
ing force of racial segregation from American life, would be indicated. This shift 
would suggest that given the present strong and persistent resistance to any senous 
and effective desegregation of our public schools, that the bulk p the available 
organizational, human, and financial resources and specialized skills be mobilized 
and directed toward obtaining the highest quality of education for Negro students 
without. regard to the racial composition of the schools which onem attend. This 
attempt would demand a massive, system-wide educational enrichment aisi 
designed to obtain educational excellence in the schools attended by Negro chil- 


dren. Chi Philadelphia and oth- 
: : York City, Boston, Chicago, de 
Recent experiences in New York City in the battleground will not in 


er northern cities reveal that this temporary shift js cela seem Ha 
itself lead to any easier victory. School boards and public school official dn 
resistant to developing or implementing programs AEEA iom prO Hc 
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ity and efficiency of education provided for Negro children in segregated schools 
as they are deaf to all requests for effective desegregation plans and programs. The 
interests and desires of white middle-class parents, and the interests of the increas- 
ingly powerful teachers' federations and professional supervisory associations are 
invariably given priority over the desire of Negro parents for nonsegregated qual- 
ity education for their children. The interests of the white parents, teachers, and 
supervisors are often perceived by them as inimical to the desires of the Negro 
parents, Furthermore, the capture and control of the public schools by the white 
middle-class parents and teachers provided the climate within which the system 
of racially segregated and inferior schools could be developed, expanded and re- 
inforced and within which the public schools became instruments for blocking 
rather than facilitating the upward mobility of Negroes and other lower-status 
groups. One, therefore, could not expect these individuals and groups to be sym- 
pathetic and responsive to the pleas of Negro parents for higher quality education 
for their children. Negro parents and organizations must accept and plan their 
strategy in terms of the fact that adversaries in the battle for higher quality edu- 
cation for Negro children will be as numerous and as formidable as the adver- 
saries in the battle for nonsegregated schools. Indeed they will be the same indi- 
viduals, officials, and groups in different disguises and with different excuses for 
inaction but with the same powerful weapons of evasion, equivocation, inaction, 
or tokenism. 

An effective strategy for the present and the future requires rigorous and honest 
appraisal of all of the realities, a tough-minded diagnosis of the strengths and 


luded by wishful thinking, sentimental optimism, or rigid and oversimplified ide- 
ological postures. We must be tough-mindedly pragmatic and flexible as we seek 
to free our children from the cruel and dehumanizing, inferior and segregated 
education inflicted upon them by the insensitive, indifferent, affable, and at times 
callously rigid custodians of American public education, 

In developing an appropriate strategy and the related flexible tactics, it must 
be clearly understood that the objective of improving the quality of education 
provided for Negro children is not a substitute for or a retreat from the funda- 
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of the obvious fact that the segregated schools which Negroes were torced by law 
to attend were inferior and therefore damaging and violative of the equal pro- 
tection clause in the 14th amendment of the United States Constitution. 

The suggested shift in emphasis from desegregation to quality of education is 
not a retreat into the blind alley of accepting racial separation as advocated by 
the Negro nationalist groups, nor is it the acceptance of defeat in the battle for de- 
segregation. It is rather a regrouping of forces, a shift in battle plans and an at- 
tempt to determine the most vulnerable flanks of the opposition as the basis for 
major attack. The resisting educational bureaucracies, their professional staffs, 
and the segment of the white public which has not yet been infected fatally by 
the American racist disease are most vulnerable to attack on the issue of the in- 
ferior quality of education found in Negro schools and the need to institute a plan 
immediately to raise the educational level of these schools. The economic, poli- 
tical, military, social-stability, international democratic, humane, and self-interest 
arguments in favor of an immediate massive program for educational excellence 
in predominantly Negro schools are so persuasive as to be irrefutable, The ex- 
pected resistance should be overcome with intelligently planned and sustained 
efforts. 


The first phase of an all-out attack on the inferior education now found in ra- 


cially segregated schools should be coordinated with a strategy and program for 
massive and realistic desegregation of entire school systems. This more compli- 
cated phase of the over-all struggle will continue to meet the resistances of the 
past with increased intensity. It will be necessary, therefore, to break this task 
down into its significant components and determine the timing and phasing of 
the attack on each or combinations of the components. For example: 


ting the detrimental effects of segregated schools 


The evidence and arguments demonstra! 
evaluated, and 


on the personality and effectiveness of white children should be gathered, 
widely disseminated in ways understandable to the mases of whites. f : 
The need to reorganize large public school systems away from the presently mecent 
and uneconomic neighborhood schools to more modern and viable systems of organina ior: 
such as educational parks, campuses, or clusters must be sold to the general public in IE 
of hard dollars and cents and educational efficiency benefiting all children rather than in 
terms of public: ld tion. ER 
The ree i weis uneconomic, and relatively ineffective school xa 
into larger educational and fiscal systems in order to obtain more efficient education tor 
suburban and exurban children must also be sold in direct practical terms rather than in 


terms of desegregation of schools. 
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The need to involve large metropolitan regional planning in the mobilization, utiliza 
and distribution of limited educational resources on a more efficient level must also 
explored and discussed publicly. «4 

The movement toward decentralization of large urban school systems must be carefully. 
monitored in order to see that decentralization does not reinforce or concretize c 
public school segregation—and to assure that decentralization is consistent with the "TER 
economically determined trend toward consolidation and regional planning allocation of — 
resources and cooperation. 


- ui 
A final indication that phase one, the struggle for excellent education for Ne- 
gro children in ghetto schools, is not inconsistent with phase two, the struggle for 
nonsegregated education for all children, is to be seen in the fact that if it 
possible to raise the quality of education provided for Negro children who attend 
the urban schools to a level of unquestioned excellence, the flight of middle-class 
whites to the suburbs might be stemmed and some who have left might be at- 
tracted back to the city, Hence, phase one activity would increase the chances 
obtaining nonsegregated education in our cities, Similarly, some of the program 
Suggestions of phase two such as educational parks and campuses and the possi: 
bilities of regional planning and educational cooperation across present munici- r 
pal boundaries could lead to substantial improvements in the quality of education 
offered to inner-city children. 
. The goal of high quality education for Negro and lower-status children and 
the goal of public school desegregation are inextricable; the attainment of the one 


lic school desegregation. 


Problems of Educational Monopoly 


It is possible that all attempts to improve the quality of education in our present — 
racially segregated public schools and all attempts to desegregate these schools 
will have minimal positive results. The rigidity of present patterns of public 
school organization and the concomitant Stagnation in quality of education and — 
academic performance of children may not be amenable to any attempts at change 
working through and within the present system. “ai 
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Until the influx of Negro and Puerto Rican youngsters into urban public 
schools, the American public school system was justifiably credited with being 
the chief instrument for making the American dream of upward social, economic, 
and political mobility a reality. The depressed immigrants from southern and 
eastern Europe could use American public schools as the ladder toward the goals 
of assimilation and success. The past successes of American public education 
seem undebatable. The fact that American public schools were effective mobility 
vehicles for white American immigrants makes even more stark and intolerable 
their present ineffectiveness for Negro and Puerto Rican children. Now it ap- 
pears that the present system of organization and functioning of urban public 
schools is a chief blockage in the mobility of the masses of Negro and other lower- 
status minority group children. The inefficiency of their schools and the persistence 
and acceptance of the explanations for this generalized inefficiency are clear 
threats to the viability of our cities and national stability. The relationship be- 
tween long-standing urban problems of poverty, crime and delinquency, broken 
homes—the total cycle of pathology, powerlessness, and personal and social de- 
structiveness which haunts our urban ghettos—and the breakdown in the efficiency 
of our public schools is now unavoidably clear. It is not enough that those respon- 
sible for our public schools should assert passively that the schools merely reflect 
the pathologies and injustices of our society. Public schools and their adminis- 
trators must assert boldly that education must dare to challenge and change so- 
ciety toward social justice as the basis for democratic stability. 

There remains the disturbing question—a most relevant question probably too 
painful for educators themselves to ask—whether the selection process involved 
in training and promoting educators and administrators for our public schools 
emphasizes qualities of passivity, conformity, caution, smoothness, and superficial 
affability rather than boldness, creativity, substance, and the ability to, demand 
and obtain those things which are essential for solid and effective public educa- 
tion for all children. If the former is true and if we are dependent upon the pres- 
ent educational establishment, then all hopes for the imperative reforms which 
must be made so that city public schools can return to a level of innovation and 
excellence are reduced to a minimum, if not totally eliminated. i 

The racial components of the present crisis in urban public e clearly 
make the possibilities of solution more difficult and may ipud reni 
sivity and pervading sense of hopelessness of school administrators. Asi m 
any latent or subtle racism which might infect school personnel themselves, they 


are hampered by the gnawing awareness that with the continuing flight of middle- 
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class whites from urban public schools and with the increasing competition which 
education must engage in for a fair share of the tax dollar, it is quite possible that 
Americans will decide deliberately or by default to sacrifice urban public schools 
on the altars of its historic and contemporary forms of racism. If this can be done 
without any real threat to the important segments of economic and political 
power in the society and with only Negro children as the victims, then there is 
no realistic basis for hope that our urban public schools will be saved. 

The hope for a realistic approach to saving public education in American cities 
seems to this observer to be found in a formula whereby it can be demonstrated 
to the public at large that the present level of public school inefficiency has reach- 
ed an intolerable stage of public calamity. It must be demonstrated that minority 
group children are not the only victims of the monopolistic inefficiency of the 
present pattern of organization and functioning of our public schools. 

It must be demonstrated that white children—privileged white children whose 
parents understandably seek to protect them by moving to suburbs or by sending 
them to private and parochial schools—also suffer both potentially and immedi- 
ately. 

It must be demonstrated that business and industry suffer intolerable financial 
burdens of double and triple taxation in seeking to maintain a stable economy in 
the face of the public school inefficiency which produces human casualties rather 
than constructive human beings. 

It must be demonstrated that the cost in correctional, welfare, and health serv- 
ices are intolerably high in seeking to cope with consequences of educational in- 
efficiency—that it would be more economical, eyen for an affluent society, to pay 
the price and meet the demands of efficient public education. 

. It must be demonstrated that a nation which presents itself to the world as the 

guardian of democracy and the protector of human values throughout the world 
cannot itself make a mockery of these significant ethical principles by dooming 
one-tenth of its own population to a lifetime of inhumane futility because of re- 
mediable educational deficiencies in its public schools. 

These must be understood and there must be the commitment to make the ay- 
erage American understand them if our public schools and our cities are to be 
effective. But it does not seem likely that the changes necessary for increased effi- 
ciency of our urban public schools will come about because they should. Our ur- 
ban public school systems seem muscle-bound with tradition. They seem to repre- 
sent the most rigid forms of bureaucracies which, paradoxically, are most resilient 
in their ability and use of devices to resist rational or irrational demands for 
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change. What is most important in understanding the ability of the educational 
establishment to resist change is the fact that public school systems are protected 
public monopolies with only minimal competition from private and parochial 
schools. Few critics of the American urban public schools—even severe ones such as 
myself—dare to question the givens of the present organization of public edu- 
cation in terms of local control of public schools, in terms of existing municipal 
or political boundaries, or in terms of the rights and prerogatives of boards of edu- 
cation to establish policy and select professional staff—at least nominally or titu- 
larly if not actually. Nor dare the critics question the relevance of the criteria and 
standards for selecting superintendents, principals, and teachers, or the relevance 
of all of these to the objectives of public education—producing a literate and 
informed public to carry on the business of democracy—and to the goal of pro- 
ducing human beings with social sensitivity and dignity and creativity and a re- 
spect for the humanity of others. 

A monopoly need not genuinely concern itself with these matters. As Jong as 
local school systems can be assured of state aid and increasing federal aid with- 
out the accountability which inevitably comes with aggressive competition, it 
would be sentimental, wishful thinking to expect any significant increase in the 
efficiency of our public schools. If there are no alternatives to the present system— 
short of present private and parochial schools which are approaching their limit 
of expansion—then the possibilities of improvement in public education are lim- 


ited. 


Alternative Forms of Public Education 
tors—to the present public 


Alternatives—realistic, aggressive, and viable competi! ibl; 
itive public school 

school systems must be found. The development of such competitive public 

systems will be attacked by the defenders of the present system as attempts to 


weaken the present system and thereby weaken, if not destroy, public education. 


This type of expected self-serving argument can be briefly and accurately disposed 


of by asserting and demonstrating that truly effective competition strengthens 
rather than weakens that which deserves to survive. I would argue further that 
d not be identified with the present system of organization of 
dly and pragmatically defined 
ing of an educational system 
it becomes clear that an in- 


public education nee 
public schools. Public education can be more broa! 
in terms of that form of organization and function; 
which is in the public interest. Given this definition, 


efficient system of public systems is not in the public interest: 


lll 


—a system of public schools which destroys rather than develops positive human potential- 
ities is not in the public interest; 


— system which consumes funds without demonstrating effective returns is not in the — 


public interest; 
—a system which insists that its standards of performance should not or cannot be judged — 
by those who must pay the cost is not in the public interest; e 
——a system which says that the public has no competence to assert that a patently defective — 
product is a sign of the system's inefficiency and demands radical reforms is not in the — 
public interest; 5 qu 
—A system which blames its human resources and its society while it quietly acquiesces in, — 
and inadvertently perpetuates, the very injustices which it claims limit its efficiency is not 

. in the public interest. 


Given these assumptions, therefore, it follows that alternative forms of public 


education must be developed if the children of our cities are to be educated and .— 


. made constructive members of our society. In the development of alternatives, 
all attempts must at the same time be made to strengthen our present urban public 
schools. Such attempts would involve re-examination, revision, and strengthening 
of curricula, methods, personnel selection, and evaluation; the development of 
more rigorous procedures of supervision, reward of superior performance, and. 
the institution of a realistic and tough system of accountability, and the provision 
of meaningful ways of involving the parents and the community in the activities 
of the school. 

The above measures, however, will not suffice. The following are suggested as ; 
possible, realistic, and practical competitors to the present form of urban public — 
school systems: : 


Regional State Schools. These schools would be financed by the states and would. 
cut across present urban-suburban boundaries. 
Federal Regional Schools. These schools would be financed by the Federal Gov- 


for residential students. 


College- and University-Related Open Schools. These schools would be financed 
by colleges and universities as part of their laboratories in education. They would 
be open to the public and not restricted to children of faculty and students. Ob- 
viously, students would be selected in terms of constitutional criteria and their 
percentage determined by realistic considerations. 
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Industrial Demonstration Schools. These schools would be financed by industrial, 
business, and commercial firms for their employees and selected members of the 
public. These would not be vocational schools—but elementary and comprehen- 
sive high schools of quality. They would be sponsored by combinations of business 
and industrial firms in much the same way as churches and denominations sponsor 
and support parochial or sectarian schools. 


Labor Union Sponsored Schools. These schools would be financed and sponsored 
by labor unions largely, but not exclusively, for the children of their members. 
4 


Army Schools. 'The Defense Department has been quietly effective in educating 
some of the casualties of our present public schools. It is hereby suggested that 
they now go into the business of repairing hundreds of thousands of these human 
casualties with affirmation rather than apology. Schools for adolescent drop-outs - 
or educational rejects could be set up by the Defense Department adjacent to 
camps—but not necessarily as an integral part of the military. If this is necessary, 
it should not block the attainment of the goal of rescuing as many of these young 
people as possible. They are not expendable on the altar of anti-militarism rhetoric. 


With strong, efficient, and demonstrably excellent parallel systems of public 
schools, organized and operated on a quasi-private level, and with quality control 
and professional accountability maintained and determined by Federal and State 
educational standards and supervision, it would be possible to bring back into 
public education a vitality and dynamism which are now clearly missing. Even 
the public discussion of these possibilities might clear away some of the dank stag- 
nation which seems to be suffocating urban education today. American industrial 
and material wealth was made possible through industrial competition. d erie 
educational health may be made possible through educational competition. — 

If we succeed, we will have returned to the dynamic, affirmative goal of educa- 
tion; namely, to free man of irrational fears, superstitions, and hatreds. Spe 
cifically, in America the goal of democratic education must be to irs Americans 
of the blinding and atrophying shackles of racism. A fearful, passive, apologetic, 


and inefficient educational system cannot help: in the attainment of these goals. 


If we succeed in finding and developing these and better alternatives to the pres- 
id s d tless Negro children from 


ent educational inefficiency, we will not only save coun E : 
lives of despair and hopelessness; and thousands and thousands of white children 


from cynicism, moral emptiness, and social ineptness—but we will also demonstrate 
the validity of our democratic promises. We also will have saved our civilization 


through saving our cities. 
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This article is concerned with the implications of research for national policy, As 
a consequence, the discussion centers upon only a few of the many changes which 
are generally advocated for urban education. The focus is upon those few basic 
aspects of urban public education which probably could be reached and funda- 
mentally changed by the relatively limited instruments of national policy. Although 
they have enormous potential for creativity, these instruments—the lau, money, 
and administrative requirements—also have limitations. The limitations are à 
good deal more acute in matters of educational opportunity than in, say, voting 
rights. It is in large part for these intrinsic reasons, and owing to certain historic 
limitations (we do not have a national school system, and thus cannot have a 


national policy on curriculum) that policy implications assessed here may seem. 


to some rather narrowly circumscribed. It is not my view that unique programs 
and personalities, engaged creatively in education under what are often very trying 
conditions, are not important or significant. They are, and there is much to be 
learned from them. 

But for our time the learning may not be directly relevant to national policy. 
The sources of racial inequality in educational opportunity are very deeply em- 
Harvard Educational Review Vol. 38 No.1 Winter 1968 
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bedded in the social structure of cities and their school systems. Remedy for these 
conditions lies in changing those structural features of urban education which 
produce and sustain inequity. It is therefore a bit wide of the mark to focus atten- 
tion—as is too often done—on unique personalities and programs which flourish 
in the face of severe adversity; this can become an exotic form of tokenism. Policy 
is required which (1) will effect those changes most likely to allow most students, 
teachers, and principals to function systematically at a higher level, and (2) is not 
outside the reach of the present instruments of national policy. 


For nearly a decade, urban education has been ‘the focus of national attention, 
and problems of race always have been prominent. Although some civil rights 
groups have shifted their demands from desegregation to school improvement, 
race still is the leading issue. As in past years, the leading public policy question 
currently appears to be whether to take students and school attendance patterns 
as they are and seek to improve Negro achievement by improving educational 
quality in the existing schools, or to desegregate schools and thus improve educa- 
tional opportunities for Negro students. 

Although the debate goes on at all levels, there is less ambiguity the further one 
recedes frorn the Federal scene. Most urban school systems are firmly committed 
to compensation as the remedy for Negro students’ under-achievement; this com- 
mitment seems to be more uniformly true the larger the cities. The Federal posi- 
tion never has been quite this clear. To judge by the various speeches and state- 
ments of officials in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, there is a 
general view that school segregation is harmful to all children, that it does Negroes 
specific educational damage, and that it should be eliminated. But Federal prac- 
tice, most clearly embodied in Title I of the 1965 Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, reflects local priorities; the act provides unprecedented funds to 
improve education in the existing segregated schools. : 

Although there is every sign that this effort will continue and be expanded, the 
speeches and statements decrying segregation continue. More funds are directed 
to segregated schools, but the public position against such segreganon remains. It 
is likely that—all other things being equal—come the end of the Vietnam war, a 
Democratic or liberal Republican administration would seek epilation sub: 
stantially increase existing expenditures on ghetto schools. One easily can imagine 
the maintenance of an anti-segregation public posture while, in response to Fed- 
eral and local pressures, increasingly large amounts of Federal funds are channeled 
into ghetto schools. Since the Congress might well allocate these new funds for 
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school construction—thus fixing more segregation upon the existing ghettoes—and - 
since a whole new bureaucracy with a vested interest in certain approaches to - 
“cultural deprivation" is being created, the stakes are considerable. If, as it seems, a 
policy exists or has been very nearly created, it will have major consequences for — 
some time to come. The issues involved merit careful consideration. 2 
The arguments for assigning high priority to compensation and low priority - 
to desegregation rest upon three related judgments: a 
(1) For the time being at least, the political climate is unfavorable to any efforts — 
to desegregate schools; 4 
(2) Desegregation—especially in the older and larger cities—also is unfeasible — 
from a demographic, fiscal, and administrative point of view. The intergovern- — 
mental arrangements, and the costs of busing and /or school construction simply 
would not be supported; 4 
(3) In any event, desegregation is not really appropriate. The problem of racial 9 
disharmony is not nearly so acute as the problem of Negro under-achievement; - 
the latter is a result of cumulative environmental deprivation which requires im- — 
proved education, not racial mixing. " 
For one or more of these reasons it is argued that major efforts should be di- a 
rected at improving the academic competence of Negro students in existing — 
schools. Compensation is advanced as an alternative policy to desegregation, one .— 
which is more appropriate educationally, more likely to be accepted politically, - 
and probably cheaper and easier to implement. It is put forward as a practical 
short-range policy which can provide immediate, workable remedies for Negro 
underachievement. Desegregation is regarded as a visionary and long-range solu- — 
tion, a policy which will have to wait for more funds, more intergovernmental — 
flexibility, and a greater likelihood of white acceptance. ) 
It is on the basis of these claims that existing programs are justified or attacked, 
and new approaches recommended. To further complicate the matter, conclusive — ^ 
data are not available on some of the major questions. But policy exists and is 
being made; on the basis of these claims and what data there are, therefore, the 
alternatives must be evaluated. Is compensation a more appropriate, and politically - 
more likely remedy for unequal educational opportunity? 


School Quality and the Improvement of Academic Competence 


Programs of compensatory education typically proceed on the assumption that | 
children who experience academic retardation do so mainly because their prep —- 
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aration for school is seriously deficient. Poor children, it is said, come to school 
with less well-developed verbal skills, lower motivation, and less family support 
for academic success. They begin badly and do progressively worse. 

Programs based on such a definition seek to make up for children's individual 
deficiencies by intensifying schools' educational services. A quick review of com- 
pensatory program descriptions, or for that matter the criteria for Title I ESEA 
eligibility, leaves little doubt that most educators and public men regard the chil- 
dren's deficiency as the major educational problem.! Notwithstanding the many 
unimaginative compensatory programs, the underlying idea is in the tradition 
of liberal social reform: to make of the schools an instrument for removing the 
educational consequences of social and economic inequities which society gratui- 
tously imposes upon small children. 

Some critics object to the view that children are deficient and must be adjusted 
to schools, arguing that there is at least an equal deficiency on the part of the 
schools. If children can be defined as "culturally deprived," they say, then schools 
must be described as institutionally deficient. But whether the deficiency is alleged 
to be the quality of the children or the quality of their schools, the basis of social 
reform is seen to lie in improving the schools. 

After a few years of experience with such efforts, what have the results been? 
By now the existing evidence is fairly well known: compensatory programs in 
schools isolated by race and social class have resulted in no substantial or lasting 
improvement in students' academic competence. Evaluations have been under- 
taken in a number of different school systems, on programs with different empha- 
ses, under varying conditions of expenditure for school improvement. Thie data 
are scarce and very imperfect, but the uniformity of results cannot be ignored.? 


> 


z i Welfare, The First Year of Title I, ESEA: The 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and d atte P» Ae 


States Report (Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, : b cmn uM 
I is to provide ‘compensatory education’ for the millions of schoolchildren whose crippling back 
ground offers them little hope for successful schooling” (p. vii). 
á " U, S. 
sT] t evaluations was brought together by the U. S 
Nds Si tv igh eere seated USCCR), in Racial Isolation in the D 
Schools (Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1967), I 120-37. After reviewing Lire u 
tions of various programs, none of which seemed to show any sustained academic improve 3 


Commission concluded: di Ara acc 
-..the compensatory programs reviewed here appear to suffer from defect inhere ls 
tempting to solve problems stemming in part from racial and social class isolation in schoo 
which themselves are isolated by race and social class (p. 139). á Neg we re 

The Commission report, however, noted proposals to double expenditures = city J 

said that “short of such steps” compensation was unlikely to work (pp. 139-40). 
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What accounts for this rather poor record? The evaluations—and recent 
research—suggest two basic problems. First, compensatory programs misconceive - 
the sources of academic failure, locating them exclusively in individual children's - 
"cultural deprivation." Second, there has not been a clear definition of "compensa- | 
tion,” nor of the required changes in the schools’ programs and the magnitude of — 
the effort involved. 

With respect to the first problem, if we agree that poor children typically ex- 
perience difficulty in school, does this imply that "cultural deprivation" is the 
main cause? Does it imply that improved instruction alone will eliminate the 
children's academic deficiencies? Not unless there also is a covert assumption that - 
the only critical elements in children's formal education are the processes of in- 
teraction between parent and child, and between teacher and child. 1 

But there is strong evidence that this assumption is unwarranted. Everything 
we know, from research and as a matter of common experience, suggests that 
there is a third set of processes—those involving social and academic interaction — 
among students—which have a powerful cumulative influence upon the develop- - 
ment of academic competence. j 

For Negro students in urban areas the impact of these processes is apparent 
in the relationship between the racial and social-class composition of student 
bodies and achievement. Equality of Educational Opportunity, Racial Isolation 
in the Public Schools, and a variety of other studies show that the racial and 
social-class composition of student bodies is very closely related to student 
achievement.* P 
SS ae a Se a ri 

The lack of sound evaluation and the lack of results are exemplified by and attested to by the 
California State Department of Public Instruction report, The First Year of Title I, ESEA (Wash- 
ington: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1966). The report assessed the success — 
of projects conducted in 1044 school districts in the state. If only those projects which definitely 
Tequire quantitative evaluation (reading improvement) are included, the report shows that only 
2.6 per cent showed “substantial” (statistically significant) gains in student achievement. If all 
Projects are included, 2.3 per cent showed “substantial” gains in student achievement. See also 


D. J. Fox, Expansion of the More Effective Schools Program (New York:.Center for Urban Educa- — 
x 1967), pp. 120-4. 
assumption underlies the current practice of compensatory education. It is perhaps best 
illustrated in a sentence from a joint publication of the U. S, Office of Education and ihe Office of 
Economic Opportunity, Education: An Answer to Poverty (Washington, n.d.). 
If a three- or four-year-old child can be stimulated in a prekindergarten to learn the simple 


ea he does not learn from his parents . . . he may get a headstart on later success in school. 
. 20) 


*'The relationship between school social class and achievement persists when the social class 
nd and race of students is controlled. There are two studies which impressively document 
this relationship between school social class and student achievement: J. S. Coleman, et al., Equal- 
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The "average" poor child who attends school with a substantial majority of 
children from more advantaged homes performs at a higher academic level than 
a poor child—similarly situated in all other respects—who attends sthool with a 
majority of poor children.5 

In addition to the negative effects of attending schools whose populations are 
lower-class, Negro students suffer from the special effect of the racial composition 
of their schools. Even when their socialclass origin and the socialclass level of 
their schools are taken into account, those Negroes in school and class with a 
majority of white students perform at a higher level than those in school and class 
with a majority of Negro students.* 

Most Negro children, of course, attend schools which are predominantly Negro 
and predominantly poor, and thus they experience a double disadvantage. The 
consequences, viewed at the end of the children's school careers, are devastating— 
the overwhelming majority are academically crippled. The average Negro stu- 
dent in the Metropolitan Northeast enters twelfth grade reading below the level 
of ninth-grade whites." But the Negro student who is in school with a majority of 
advantaged children, and who has attended class with whites since the outset of 
his school career, experiences less than half this disadvantage.* Only a tiny fraction 


of Negro students are in this last group. 
Not all of the specific processes by which schools’ social-class and racial com- 


on: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1966), show that the 


educational background of students’ classmates accounts for more variation in achievement than any 
other school-related factor (pp. 302-12). Even when teacher and school quality are allowed to “ex- 
plain” as much variance as possible first, student-body factors still account for a very substantial pro- 
portion of the total variance in achievement (Table 3.25.3, P- 319). 

Some objections have been raised to the cross-sectional character of the Coleman report on the 


grounds that students’ initial abiliy could not be measured and controlled. Alan Wilson, in "Edu- 
op. cit, IL, 165- 


cational Consequences of tion in a California Community,” (U.S.C.C.R., 
206), had the aqui lon i data; controlling for first-grade LQ., he found that by the 
sixth grade the cumulative social-class composition of schools was as closely related to achieye- 
ment as individual social class (Table 17, p. 181). > 

ë The social-class Edu on schools Les children regardless of color, but it has particular 
implication for Negroes. A far greater proportion of urban Negroes than urban whites are pm 
As a result, Negro children are much more likely than whites to attend school with a) mA y 
of poor children, and therefore are more often exposed to the handicapping effect of a 


advantaged” stud e 
antag student body. discussion of the measurement and analysis problems associated. 
with this "racial-composition effect," see IL, 35747. 


ity of Educational Opportunity (Washingt 


PP. 242-3. 
* Because the aj riate variable in the Coleman 2 à 
US.C.C.R., op. idem note 6), this ‘measurement is possible only for grade g; for 


U.S.C.C.R., op. cit., I, Table 2.2, 50. 


data was mis-coded for grade 12 (see 
those data, see 
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position affect achievement have been established. But whatever they may be, 
none have been recognized as barriers to learning in the design and execu 
of compensatory education programs. Can the theory and practice of com; 
satory education programs be so adjusted as to take account of the effects of 
dent environments upon student achievement? 

Some have said that the studies cited earlier show that the only way to deal wi 
the effects of social class and racial segregation on achievement is to eliminate 
segregation. None of the studies say this; indeed, it would be absurd to argue 
under no circumstances could the effects of a weak student environment upon 
development of academic competence be remedied in segregated situations. 
lackluster results thus far are no basis for such a view. The question is not whether - 
student performance could thus be improved, but rather how: with what P 1 
under what circumstances, at what level of investment, and with what mai 
second-order effects? 

This is not the place to discuss in detail all the specific program elements wh 
will produce successful compensation; to do so would require a wide variety of 
successful programs, and they simply do not exist. But the research just discussed 
and experience with some programs do permit a few inferences about the elem ens 
tary structural changes which probably would be required to provide the condi- - 
tions for effective compensation. * ; 

Most important, it would be necessary to abandon the widespread educational ~ 
practice based upon the naive idea that the only major barrier to effective learn: 
ing lies in the individual student's cultural deprivation. The student body is the 
immediate medium in which instruction and learning occurs; its educational | 
strength or weakness can facilitate or impede intellectual growth. One P 
in school organization consonant with this view would be the implementation | 
of very drastic reductions in the number of students assigned to every teacher. A 
long as each teacher must divide himself over twenty or thirty students, the low 
academic level of the class impedes effective learning. A weak student environ- 
ment is a non-conductor inserted in the learning process. Until it is eliminated, _ 
the problems of individual children cannot be reached and reniedied. The logical 
conclusion would be the tutorial situation—completely individual attention— _ 
where the teacher alone constitutes the student environment. j 
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Such a policy might draw support from one of the major findings of the 
Coleman survey: disadvantaged students exhibit a substantially greater sensitiv- 
ity to variations in their educational environment than advantaged students. 
Presumably, changes in school and classroom organization of the sort suggested 
here would make it possible for teachers to take greater advantage of this differen- 
tial sensitivity. 

The More Effective Schools Program in New York City is the only compensatory 
program known to have made serious efforts in this direction, This program 
sharply reduced the number of students per teacher so as to intensify substantially 
the attention which could be devoted to individual students' needs. It cut the num- 
ber of students per professional by more than half (from 28.5 in 1963 to 12.3 in 
1965), and as a result raised per-pupil expenditures for instruction by a similar 
factor (from $457 in 1964 to $946 in 1965). 

The MES Program was a significant departure in compensatory education. No 
other program so dramatically intensified the instructional attention to individ- 
ual children. If MES were to be made national policy, it would require roughly 
a nine-fold increase in the annual Title I ESEA outlay for instruction—from about 
sixty to about five hundred dollars per pupil. This appropriation would increase | 
the total annual Title I instructional outlay from $.5 billion to $3.5 billion. 

But such a drastic reduction iri pupil-teacher ratios would require an equally 
drastic increase in the supply of teachers. The national supply of qualified teachers, 
as estimated by recent studies, may be as little as 5o per cent of existing demand; 
Each September the major urban school systems open with less than thir required 
complement of teachers, and each day their slum schools are short-staffed. The cost 
of college training required to generalize present MES staffing levels to a national 
scale (provide one teacher for every twelve ESEA children), would be about $2.3 


billion.1% 


Fox, of. cit., Aj dix A, pp. Ag-Ag and A8-A10. " A 

2: This fs iic by multiplying the total ESEA population (eight bares aye 
total MES increment per pupil over prior expenditures, which was roughly five hun This under- 
The ESEA information was derived from The First Year of Title I, ESEA, op. cit., p. Y. pire 
states the cost, since New York City spends more per pupil than the national n on um pan 

? National Education Association, Teacher Supply and Demand in Public Schools (Washingtons 
National Education Association, 1966), Table 25, p. 50. This estimate is Dist o the staffing of 
new teachers needed to immediately achieve a standard for minimum quality 


million (at 30:1) = 0.4 million teachers. 
Statistics to 1975, Washington, 1966, p. 66), 
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In addition, although the MES program reduced pupil-teacher ratios drasti- 
cally, it reduced average class size to only twenty, from twenty-eight. Further reduc- 
tions in class size would require the provision of additional classroom space 
through new school construction. Although national surveys reveal a serious 
shortage of classroom space, let us assume that class size could be reduced by half 
for the Title I ESEA target population (to the level MES in fact calls for), by 
building classrooms for only slightly more than one-third of these students. This 
construction would cost roughly $6 billion. À 

Thus the cost of generalizing the main elements of the existing MES program 
to a national scale would be quite substantial. If it were to be accomplished in 
five years, the bare minimum average annual cost would be between five and six 
billion dollars. 

But there is no evidence that such a policy would change the relative position 
of advantaged and disadvantaged students. Students in the MES schools—after 
two years—exhibited the classical pattern of increasing academic retardation. 
If a pupil-teacher ratio of 12:1 produces no improvement in academic compe- 
tence, how closely must pupil-teacher ratios approach the tutorial situation before 
basic improvements would result? Let us assume that if pupil-teacher ratios reached 
6:1, a point midway between the tutorial situation and present MES levels, sub- 
stantial improvements in academic competence would become possible. This 
would require doubling the instructional cost per pupil of the MES program over 
present levels. Generalized to the present Title I ESEA pupil population, the 
resulting cost for teacher salaries would raise annual ESEA expenditures for in- 
struction from $0.5 billion to about $8.6 billion.16 And it would require that at 
least $5.8 billion be spent upon the production of new classroom teachers. 


“This assumes a need for two hundred thousand classrooms, and a construction cost per class- 
room of $30,000. School Management (July, 1966) estimates that the average construction cost per 
classroom in 1965 was $43,700; this cost figure per classroom was arbitrarily reduced about 
30 per cent, to $30,000, to take account of smaller class size, and this cost figure was multipled by 
the needed number of classrooms. No account was taken of rising construction costs, classrooms 
needing replacement, or classrooms needed to reduce class size nationally to twenty-four. The Office 
of Education (Projections, op. cit., p. 40) estimates the cost of meeting these needs by 1974-75 will 


be $29.5 billion. It seemed reasonable to assume that an constructi te 
financed by nonlocal sources, y ion beyond that would have to 


?5 Fox, op. cit., p. 63. 
** The total was computed as explained in note 11, above." 
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These estimates are very rough, but they suggest the rather substantial costs of 
reducing pupil-teacher ratios. The increase in annual expenditures for instruc- 
tion alone would raise what presently is being spent annually on salaties for poor 
childrens’ teachers from about $1.7 billion to about $8.6 billion, or from 8 per 
cent to 4g per cent of present total annual public school instruction expenditures 
for all children.1* 

But drastic reductions in pupil-teacher ratios are only a necessary, not a sufficient 
condition of effective compensation. To improve academic competence, not only 
the conditions of instruction but also its quality must be improved. The final evalu- 
ation of MES pointed out: 


Despite the . . . organizational changes, little has happened in the way of innovation or re- 
structuring in the basic teaching process. Observers noted that a majority of lessons they 
saw could have been taught to larger classes with no loss in effectiveness. . .. All levels of 
staff noted that the basic weakness of the program, or their major disappointment with it, 
centered about the functioning of teachers, which they attributed to inexperience and lack 
of preparation.18 ` 


A more general way of putting this criticism is that compensatory education 
programs have concentrated heavily upon the deficiencies of children, and neg- 
lected to give serious attention to the deficiencies of schools. So much has been 
made of the deprivations children are supposed to have inflicted upon the schools 
that hardly any. serious thought has been given to the institutional deficiencies 
of schools which regularly are inflicted upon children. x 

The best evidence available seems to show that one of the critical deficiencies 
involves teacher quality. For disadvantaged students, the quality of the teaching 
provided is closely related to their academic performance. In the Coleman survey, 
three teacher characteristics which showed very close relation to student perform- 
ance were teachers’ social class origin, their verbal ability, and the quality of their 
education.19 

Our concern is with the prosp 


ects for change in the distribution of teacher 
quality; it therefore is important to note that inequity in the distribution 


of these 


i ' socio-economi the $1.7 billion 
11 There is no analysis of teachers’ salary by students’ socio- Sap e ine wh pupil- 


figure was computed by dividing the ESEA pupil population (eight mi 7 

tache ratio [m Ww. Si Depattinent of HEW, Fall 1965 Statistics of Pi Hn soci E E 
multiplying that quotient by the average 1966-67 salary ($7119) (NEA, Estimates o 4 
1966-67, Washington: National Education Association, 1966, p. 14). 


18 Fox, of. cit., p. 122. 2 i v 
1 ue et um op. cit, p. 317, note; for a fuller definition of these three variables, see pp. 316-7. 
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characteristics is an integral feature of the structure and status of schools, and ¢ s 
recruitment to and within the teaching profession. Change is not likely to be pre 
duced by brief workshops, or other such familiar programs of in-service train 
If the usual superficial efforts to improve teaching for the disadvantaged 
not likely to yield substantial results, what would improve the quality of teachers’ 
training? As we have just seen, estimating the cost of improving education is 
difficult, Let us assume the best: that college students in general and i 
teachers in particular are more sensitive to improvements in school quality thi 
public school students, and that only a 5o per cent increment (about six hundred 
dollars more per student per year) in existing expenditures for college education 
would very substantially increase the skills of future teachers.?? If this increased 
expenditure was allocated to the education of the number of new teachers 
quired to reduce ESEA pupil-teacher ratios to 6:1, it would cost about 
billion.?1 : 
But in some respects the more difficult question is how such improved teachers. 
could be better distributed, so as to create a massive resource inequality in favor - 
of ghetto schools. The existing suggestions for achieving such a redistribution 


"The suggestions fall into three categories: those which propose some system o T 
salary incentives to attract teachers to “inner-city” schools; those which propose — 
to capitalize on the so-called “Peace Corps spirit” of existing or potential ni: 
to attract highly motivated individuals to ghetto schools; and those which assume 


* The order of magnitude of this effort is about the same as the National Science Foundation’s 
estimate of the cost of improving the quality of science teachers; the N.S.F. seems to believe that 
full year of intensive retraining is the best and most productive approach. The National Science 
Foundation is the only Federal agency which has made a serious effort to improve teachers' com- 
petence—albeit in special subject areas—and it is important to note that they invest only about — 
9 per cent of their total annual budget for teacher training ($3.5 million out of $36.5 million) in 
school. programs. Nearly 70 per cent ($23 summer — 


uted by multiplying the one million new teachers needed (see note 13, 
a computing this figure of one million) by the cost of a four-year, 50 per cent —— 
. improvement ($2400), a very conservative estimate as the preceding data on NSF show. The figure. 

represents a gross underestimate of the cost, since it is figured only for the additional teachers 

needed, and thus does not take into account any attrition or market factors. dis 
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that inequities in the distribution of teacher resources can be redressed only by 
improving the conditions of teaching in deprived schools.?? 

The first two proposals rest on the view that either the profit motive or mission- 
ary idealism will overcome racial and social-class prejudice, and what are perceived 
as poor working conditions, and thus reverse the present maldistribution of com- 
petent teachers. With respect to missionary idealism, there are no precedents for the 
hope that it will be widespread. It exists in limited quantities, and although one 
must applaud and encourage dedication which is not patronizing, it simply is not 
an everyday quality. Wise policy cannot be made on the assumption that most 
people will be heroic. 

The situation is no more encouraging with respect to the profit motive. The 
idea that, of itself, receiving more money effectively stimulates improved teaching 
has no basis. It seems dubious that children’s learning could be improved by 
offering "combat pay" to attract teachers to, or hold them in deprived schools 
when, all other things being equal, the teachers prefer to be elsewhere. After all, 
it is the children who constitute the “combat” condition for which the special pay 
is offered; utilization of such incentives would be a poor basis for a productive stu- ' 
dent-teacher relationship. On the whole, there seems to be little hopé for either 
a missionary or a mercenary approach to improving the distribution of teachers 
to slum schools. 

The third proposal is more to the point. Present inequities in the distribution 
of teacher quality can be reversed only if the status of schools is raised by dramati- 
cally improving working conditions. At a minimum, this proposal recognizes that 
the problem of teacher maldistribution will not be solved by the voluntary action 
of individuals. But the available evidence on its potential efficacy is not very en- 
couraging. The evidence suggests four major difficulties. ; ; 

First, improving working conditions—for instance, reducing class nianu 
teachers in lowstatus schools deals with only one aspect of these schools’ per- 
ceived status. There also is the matter of their students’ color and class, Although 
we know little about the changes in job preferences which might Es associated 
with improved working conditions, something is known about teachers’ racial and 
social-class preferences. Even under very favorable conditions, only a ae 
portion of teachers express a definite preference for teaching in all or predomi- 


nantly Negro schools. Negro and white teachers in predominantly Negro schools 


© This last is manifested in the inclusion of MES programs as a main demand of the AF.T. in 
collective bargaining, along with more traditional items. 
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are a good deal less likely than those in predominantly white schools to want to [ 
remain in their present assignment. And the higher the teachers’ verbal ability 
the less likely they are to want to remain in predominantly Negro—or predomi- 
nantly working-class—schools. High-ability Negro teachers in predominantly — 
Negro schools are—of all teachers—the group most likely to be dissatisfied with 
their present teaching position.?? In general, the better teachers are least likely to 
prefer teaching in predominantly Negro, or blue-collar schools. $ 

Second, the status of schools is ascribed not only on the basis of class and color, 
but also on the basis of students’ performance; this too is reflected in teachers’ 
preferences. Teachers typically prefer to teach in academic schools oriented to- 
ward college preparation. Again, the higher a teacher's verbal ability, the more — 
likely he is to prefer such schools; the best qualified teachers are the least likely to 
prefer teaching in those schools which Negro children are most likely to attend, 
The desired end result of improved teaching—high student performance—ap- 
pears to be an important condition for recruiting better qualified teachers to 
schools in the first place. 1 

"Third, there is no evidence that there will be basic change in these preference — 
patterns in the future. College students who plan to teach are no more likely to 
prefer teaching in predominantly Negro schools than experienced teachers. More — 
than half of the whites express a preference for teaching only white students, a 
preference as prevalent among high-ability as among low-ability students. Fur- —.— 
thermore, over half of the college students—Negro and white—express a prefer- “ 
ence for an academic school, oriented toward college preparation. But perhaps 
most important, these preference patterns are as true of college freshmen as of 
college seniors?* If changed recruitment patterns are required to improve the - 
quality of teaching in predominantly Negro schools, the existing data offer little — 
promise. 1 

This state of affairs, and recent developments in some cities and some civil - 
rights organizations, have prompted suggestions for a policy of recruiting only 
Negroes to teach in ghetto schools. This policy, it has been argued, would remedy — | 
the problems which arise from white teachers" preferences. In fact, this proposal 
represents nothing new in most of the older and larger cities; in these cities there 

j^ : 

poenam, et al, op. cit, Table 4.8.1, p. 350. 

= Ibid., Table 4.10.1, p. 350. For the ability control (which in this case was used only for future 
teachers), Tables 4.11.6, p. 362; 4.11.8, P- 364. 

% These are data on the attitudes and preferences of non-Southern, Negro and white college stu- 

. dents (Ibid., Tables 4.11.6, p. 362 and 4.11.8, P- 364). 
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already is substantial racial matching of teachers and students, and as city-wide 
student enrollments grow progressively more heavily Negro, so will the teaching 
staffs. Most Negro students, it seems, will attend school with predominantly 
Negro faculties.27 : f 

Unhappily, this trend may have the effect only of perpetuating the closed and 
inferior educational system which now exists in urban Negro ghettoes. The effects 
of segregation are cumulative; its impact upon past generations is visited in a 
variety of ways, and with a vengeance, upon those of the present. Negro students 
who are taught by predominantly Negro faculties—whose education was segre- 
gated and inferior—now and in the foreseeable future are likely to be taught by 
faculties of relatively low verbal ability.?5 

'The trend is unmistakable. As Table 1 shows, over two-thirds of Negro teachers 
fall below the mean verbal ability score of white teachers; only one-third of white 
teachers fall below that mean score. This comparison is not weakened when older or 


TABLE 1 
Teachers’ Verbal Ability, by Race and Experience] 


% who scored 
below white mean 


Teachers’ experience Negro White 
10 years’ or more experience 758 378 
5-9 years’ experience 69.7 31.6 
5 or less years’ experience 748 36.1 
Future teachers: College seniors 755 46.7 
854 49:5 


Future teachers: College freshmen 


Source: Coleman, et al., op. cit, Table 4.5.1, P. 345- 


ted to younger or less experienced teachers, 
re teachers. These data offer little support 
1 matching will improve the quality 
rather that the cumulative effects 
the closed system from which they 


more experienced teachers are contras 
nor is there any improvement for futu 
for the idea that increased teacher-pupil racial 
of education in ghetto schools. They suggest 
of segregation will not be eliminated as longas 
arise exists. 


7 Ibid, p. 126; U.SC.CR., op. cit. II, Table A-2, 8-10. : 3 
a E o 6. means the only important attribute of teachers, it seems to 
be an important one. 
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The data presented here do not show that changed patterns of teacher distribu- 
tion to and within school systems are impossible. Indeed, the limited changes un- 
dertaken by the MES program did appear to improve teacher morale, and un- 
doubtedly such programs would therefore change teachers’ preferences and job 
choices to some extent.?? But there is a difference between changing some teach- 
ers’ preferences and job choices, and the basic change in preferences and assign- 
ments which would be required before school systems could select the best candi- 
dates from an oversupply of applicants, all of whom wanted to teach. in 
predominantly Negro schools. Merely stating the problems suggests the enormous 
barriers to basic change. It is likely that no program designed to reverse existing 
teacher distribution patterns can be effective unless it changes the major factors 
—in addition to working conditions—which determine school status and teacher 
preferences; the schools’ color, class, and achievement composition. 

This analysis does not exhaust discussion of effective segregated compensation— 
it merely suggests some of the leading problems. The cost for the first ten years of 
an effort such as that outlined above would probably be between 100 and 160 bil- 
lion dollars. The calculations on which these figures are based are not precise, but 
are intended only to suggest in a very rough way the order of magnitude. They sug- 
gest that a major reallocation of national social and budgetary priorities, and there- 
fore of political priorities as well, would be required.?? There are other problems, 
illustrated by teachers’ preferences, which would not as easily yield to fiscal formu- 
lation or economic solution. i 


* Fox, op. cit., pp. 120-1. 
“The Table below shows the method of computation for these figures. 


Item Cost 

; (in billions) 
Construction: 200,000 classrooms x $30,000. zo years total ........................ $ 6.0 
Teacher training (1 million teachers needed at 6:1 x $5,800). 1o years total ...... $58 
Teacher salaries ($7.1 billion per year at pupil-teacher ratio of 6:1). zo years total .. $71.0 
Improving teacher qualifications. zo years total ................................ $24 
$85.2 


That this is a very conservative estimate can be seen by comparing this total with the total based 
on the annual per-pupil cost of Headstart, which is roughly $1000-$1200. If a ten-year total using 
Headstart standards as a base is computed, the grand total would be $95-$110 billion. And, if— 
as is almost sure—the estimates of teacher-retraining and training were much too low (as note 20 
above suggests), and the construction estimates were too low (as note 14 above suggests), the total 
could easily be $20 or $30 billion higher. Passow, in the summary of his report on the Washington, 
D. C. public schools, estimates the cost of effective compensation to be three or four times what 
presently is spent in advantaged school districts (pp. 25-6). His estimates would about double 
my estimates. See A. H. Passow, Summary, (New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1967.) (Mimeographed.) 
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Effective compensation in schools segregated by color and class is not impos- 
sible. But fundamental changes in the organization of schools and the production 
and distribution of educational resources would be required to realize such a 
policy. The discussion here suggests that little serious attention has been given to 
the elements of such a policy, or to its economic and social costs. Most policy dis- 
cussions and formulations seem to have been carried out on the assumption that 
segregated compensation would provide a relatively easy remedy. There is no 
evidence that this is so. i 


Limitations of the Segregated Compensatory Approach 


In addition to the above limitations there are a few basic objections to a policy of 
segregated compensation. First, whereas there is direct and indirect evidence that 
integration will improve achievement, there is little such evidence at hand for 
segregated compensation. Second, there is direct evidence that segregated com- 
pensatory programs will compound other major educational problems. 

With respect to the first, it is not unfair to say that if policy were made only on 
the basis of available data, American schools would be desegregated. A fair 
amount of data shows a substantial performance increment associated with racial 
and social-class desegregation. 

The Equality of Educational Opportunity survey data show the Negro students 
who attended school with whites for most of their elementary school career 
exhibited, on the average, about half the academic disadvantage of those Negroes 
who attended school only with Negroes?! In addition, studies of elementary 


school desegregation in a number of cities show higher achievement gains for 


Negro children placed in majority white schools than for Negro children remain- 
1l the studies show gains, but most do, 


ing in predominantly Negro schools. Not a j 
even though the majority are only single-year studies. In particular, the evalua- 
tion of Project Concern in Hartford, Connecticut can be fairly described as a care- 
ful study, with an effort to take the main variables into account. It concludes: 

schools and received supportive assistance clearly 


Youngsters who were placed in suburban a 
nf .. The differences are statistically significant and 


outperformed the [segregated] subjects. . 
are found across the full range of grades.5? 

"USC.CR., op. cit, IL, Table 2.2, 50. ; A 

T.W. ORRE i Concern (Hartford, Conn.: Project Concern, 1967). Annae AE 
See also Buffalo Public Schools, Buffalo, N:Y., Study of Achievement of Pupils dei ie am 
a More Desirable Racial Balance, March, 1967; and Philadelphia Public Sd j MPG 
Pa., The Effect of Bussing on Achievement, December, 1966. 
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The question of whether this improvement is an effect of racial or of social- 
class integration, given the present American social structure, is academic. There 
are so few middle-class Negroes that social-class desegregation for Negro children 
could not be accomplished without racial desegregation. 

Moreover, there is pretty convincing evidence that these school performance 
differences for Negro students are in fact related to specifically racial contexts 
and conditions. For example, students’ higher performance in interracial class- 
rooms?? is specifically related to the schools interracial climate; Negro and white 
students in schools with little or no reported interracial tension perform at high- 
er levels than similarly-situated students in schools where considerable tension is 
reported.94 

Another bit of evidence along the same lines is the association between inter- 
racial acceptance and performance. Negro students in desegregated classrooms 
who report no interracial acceptance achieve at a lower level than those, in the 
same and similar classrooms, who do report such acceptance.*5 Similarly, white stu- 
dents who are accepted in predominantly Negro schools perform at lower levels 
than those who are not.5 Just as acceptance in a predominantly white school facili- 
tates Negro performance, acceptance in a predominantly Negro milieu has a de- 
pressing effect upon white performance. This evidence points to specifically racial 
conditions which affect achievement. 

There is no question, of course, that a larger proportion of variance in achieve- 
ment is explained by social class than by racial composition. But for policy pur- 
poses, the general implications are the same: (1) racial desegregation is the 
necessary concomitant of social-class desegregation for Negro students, and social- 
class desegregation is required to produce the fullest academic benefits; (2) in- 
terracial acceptance, classroom desegregation, and minimal tension seem to be 
the specifically racial conditions for academically sound desegregated situations. 

The second basic objection to segregated compensation rests upon the fact that 
the crucial outcomes of education are not restricted to the development of aca- 
demic competence: there is good evidence that the racial composition of schools 


7 U.SC.CR,, op. cit. II; Tables 4.1-5.7, 66-92, suggest that even with very rigorous controls, the 
effect of racial composition remains. 


? U.S.C.CR., of. cit., II; Tables 6.1, 93; 6.2, 94; and 8.12, 142. 

"USCCR, op. cit, Il, Table 69, 100. * 5 

"Thomas F. Pettigrew, “Race and Equal Educational Opportunity" r presented at the 
annual meeting of the American Psychological Association, Washington, Pag enk 3, 1967). 

"AS the Tables cited in notes 34 and 35 above show, desegregation will probably not have a 
Positive effect unless at least certain minimal interracial conditions also are met. 
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shapes the racial preferences and interracial behavior of children and adults. 
Consider the attitudes and associations of Negro and white adults as they relate 
to the racial composition of the schools they attended as children. Those who 
attended racially isolated schools are likely to express fear, distrust, and hostility 
concerning members of the other race. White adults who attended racially iso- 
lated white schools are more likely than those who attended desegregated schools 
to oppose measures designed to secure equal opportunity for Negroes. They are 
more likely to live in segregated neighborhoods, and to express a desire to con- 
tinue living in such neighborhoods. Their children are more likely to attend all- 
white schools, and they are more likely than "desegregated" whites to reject the 
idea of their children attending desegregated schools. 

Likewise, Negroes who attended segregated schools not only are likely to fear 
and distrust whites, but they also are quite likely to express the idea that they 
would like to “get even" with them. There are manifestations of that feeling in 
the cities every summer now. Negroes who attended segregated schools are much 
less likely than Negroes who attended desegregated schools to live in desegregated 
neighborhoods, and they are more likely to oppose sending their children to de- 
segregated schools.98 

These differences are independent of the particu 
these adults lived as children, and independent of their relati 
we see here the racial effect of schools. A dramatic illustration of this effect is that 
high-status (college-educated) Negroes who attended segregated schools are less 


likely to live in integrated neighborhoods than lower-status (high-school-edu- 
cated) Negroes who attended integrated schools.?? American race relations being 
what they are, racial experience often carries more weight than economic status 1n 


such critical areas as school and housing decisions. $ 
As racially isolated public schools shape children's values and attitudes, they 
also set the mold for adult associations. As they create and reinforce preferences 
for association only with persons of one's own race in the school years, they also 


build the foundation for adult housing and school decisions. Efforts to eliminate 
residential segregation are blocked by Negro and white attitude barriers RM 
in racially segregated schools. Those who argue that school desegregation D i 4 
wait until housing is desegregated support the very school segregation whic 


a survey published in US.C.CR., op. cit, I, 


Jar neighborhoods in which 
ve economic status; 


% This entire analysis is derived from the results of 


112-3; and II, 211-41. ^ i > MEM 
? Only the Negro adult survey data permitted control of neighborhood racial compositio 


comparison is found in U.S.C.CR., of. cit, 1, Table 11, 113. : 
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shapes racist and separatist attitudes, and thus continues to delay housing inte- 
gration. In effect, they advocate the continuance of segregation in both areas, 
Governmental support of segregated schools—through compensatory education 
creates and compounds residential segregation, and governmental efforts . 
eliminate residential segregation will be impeded by the barriers created in Ta- 
cially isolated schools. t 
This evidence on the adult effects of the racial composition of schools also 
bears on the effectiveness of programs which seek to improve education in segre- 
gated schools. Let us assume that compensatory programs will make substantial — 
improvements in Negro achievement. There remains a stronger relationship be- i 
tween students’ interracial experience and their racial attitudes and preferences - 
than between their academic performance levels and racial preferences. Studen 
with high levels of academic competence who attend isolated schools are less like- 
ly to express acceptance of desegregated schools and friends of the other race than 
those who do less well academically, but attend desegregated schools.40 Improve- ~ 
ments in academic competence are not likely to reduce the schools’ contribution — 
to increasing segregation and racial friction. Even if programs of compensatory f 
education could substantially improve academic competence in schools isolated 
by race and social class, the schools would continue to compound segregation, 
and thus intensify the specifically racial damage it generates for white and black 
Americans. Negro achievement is no more a remedy for the racism and separa- 
tism that segregation produces than white achievement has been in the past. 
_ All of this suggests again that any educational policy-making agency seeking 
to decide logically between integration and segregated compensatory education 
would choose integration. Yet, in another sense, this crude juxtaposition is un- 
fair; discussions of national policy must take account of two additional. 
considerations. 3 
First, although desegregation reduces the gap between the distribution of 
achievement for Negroes and whites, it does not eliminate it by any means.*! De- — 
segregation is a very important element in eliminating inequality of opportunity, —. 
but it is clearly not all that is required. Racial and social-class desegregation have - 
a facilitating effect upon Negro students’ performance; indeed, it does not seem 
unreasonable to speculate that in some Tespects they may be almost a precondi- 
tion for improvement. But they are not a sufficient condition for eliminating in- 


ildren in Segregated and 
iversity, 1966), Ch. 3 and 4. 
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equities. A good deal of educational improvement also will be required. More 
investigation is needed, but it is worth noting that the Project Concern evaluation 
found consistent positive results only from a combination of integration and com- 
pensation. A similar result has been reported for Greenburgh District #8, in 
New York. Very substantial educational improvements probably will be required, 
along with desegregation, to eliminate existing achievement disparities for Negro 
students. 

Second, the racial and social-class demography of the older and larger cities 
compels a metropolitan approach to school desegregation. There are not enough 
suburban Negroes to desegregate schools outside these central cities, and not 
enough affluent urban whites to desegregate schools within them. The distribu- 
tion of educational quality follows roughly these same suburban-urban lines; this 
offers another reason for making substantial improvements in the quality of edu- 
cation in desegregated schools; without such improvements, it is dubious that 
suburban districts would become involved in large-scale cooperative arrange- 
ments with the central cities. 


Thus for rather different reasons, it seems that very substantial improvements 


in educational quality would be required—for both white and Negro students 


—in desegregated schools. The schools most likely to meet the requirements for 


substantially improved education and for metropolitan attendance are education 


parks, Such larger schools—by consolidating pupil attendance and educational 
the quality of education and 


resources—would permit both improvements in j 
desegregation. Plans and proposals for education parks are so diverse as to suggest 


U.S.C.CR.,, op. cit, II, Table 2.2, 50. It presents ninth-grade Negro verbal-achievement scores (in 
terms of grade levels relative to whites), for the metropolitan northeast. j 


Earliest grade Percentage white 
Parent's peur in class with in class 
less than 1,2,3 —92 -—24 
igh-school — 
less than pes Never -s4 
nigh high-school 12,3 —2.1 1g 
school 
graduate Never —28 — 
or more 
less than 128 —3.0 24 
h-school my iut 
highschool pa i gh ee ae 
gradu high-school 12,3 —6 —18 
or more graduate e poy Py 
or more yA RH Mo E OEE 
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only a common set of educational principles, not a specific sort of school. The 
group of principles includes resource consolidation, desegregation, and preserva- 
tion of small educational units within a larger cosmopolitan setting. While in- 
dividual plans vary greatly on almost everything else, they contemplate in com- 
mon a change in the structure of attendance and in resource allocation, thereby 
providing the conditions for improved educational opportunities. 

Studies suggest that the direct savings on construction-associated costs alone 
would be 15-20 per cent over neighborhood schools, and that the educational 
benefits of consolidation would be manifold. Chief among them would be greater 
individual attention to students, and Breater occupational specialization and 
diversification for teachers. Any educational institution which offers these two 
things in the context of a majority-advantaged student body is likely to have few 
problems attracting and holding competent teachers? 

How does such a policy compare with the costs of segregated compensation? 
The first ten years’ cost, the cost of building education parks (including in the 
estimate twice as many advantaged children), of providing all with daily trans- 
portation, and of increasing perpupil expenditures by five hundred dollars 
(about double present levels), might be as much as 20 per cent more than the 
first ten years' cost of segregated compensation.** 

"These comparisons are quite rough and some of the data are not very good. 
But public schools and public policy go on; despite limitations of the data, they 
Suggest a few conclusions. First, it seems possible that the academic competence 
of Negro students can be improved—without desegregation—if certain structural 
features of their present school environment are radically altered. These changes, 
Which probably would have to include very sharply reduced class size and pupil- 
teacher ratios, and very sharply improved teachers, would center upon compensa- 


^^ For a collection of papers on this subject, and a brief bibli s iiai 
on Civil Rights, Education Parks (Washington, SS ie ography, see U. S. Commissi 


“ The following table Presents the cost figures and the methods of computation involved. 
Item Cost 
(in billions) 


Cost of transportation. for 20 ‘million students (average Per-pupil cost, 1964-6; 
$43; U.S.O.E., Digest of Educational Statistics, Washington, Koc ~ egg sted 


CE Per E rero re corset ne oe $100.0 
Total $135.3 
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tion for the barriers to learning which educationally weak student environments 
pose. They would represent a basic revision in the theory and practice of educa- 
tional compensation; school organization would have to be structurally changed 
to provide substitutes for the academic stimulation deriving from educationally 
rich student environments. 

Second, such changes would be very costly in terms of fiscal and social effort. 
From a fiscal point of view, they would probably require an expansion of present 
ESEA instructional allocations by a factor of at least twenty or thirty, to between 
$100 and $160 billion in the first ten years of such an effort. Even half of this 
amount would require a major reallocation of national budget priorities. And the 
required changes would be difficult to accomplish in other ways as well. The bar- 
riers to changing the entire system of educational resource allocation—typified in 
the problem of teacher quality discussed above—are formidable as long as segrega- 
tion remains; there are no plans on the horizon or programs in operation which 
seem likely to overcome these obstacles. 

Third, there may not be a very substantial difference in the order of magnitude 
of the costs involved for school desegregation. It seems that either policy would 
require very serious revisions, not only in the structure of schools and classrooms, 
but also in the organization of schools and the levels of investment in education. 
Whether we consider the matter from an educational or social perspective, the 
required investment will be much more than presently is allocated to the educa- 
tion of Negro children. Either policy would require far-reaching and fundamen- 
tal change. Pe ru. 

Given this rough fiscal parity, it is of particular importance that discussion of 
and choice between the two policies not be based simply on immediate fiscal or 
educational considerations. Policies often are implemented or rejected, and work 
or fail to work, for other than purely educational or fiscal reasons. Two ques- 


tions are directly relevant. First, what are the major second-order i atia 
not directly related to academic competence—of each policy likely to be? are i 
what social. and political considerations bear upon the likelihood of either policy 


working? nee 0n 
With respect to second-order effects, there is little doubt that desegrega io 
ams institutionalize segrega- 


the more desirable alternative. Compensatory program duin 
tion, and therefore compound racism in a number of important ways. by ce 


tion, compensation maintains segregation in schools, and thus space E 
tions which produce racist and separatist attitudes and behavior. Quod: , such 
programs create ever larger bureaucracies with a vested interest in the maintenance 
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of compensation—and thus segregation. Third, existing compensatory programs 
support a local tendency to build more segregated white and Negro schools. If 
large quantities of new Federal funds are made available for compensation—even 
in the unlikely event that none are allocated specifically for construction—they 
would lend enormous support to this local tendency toward neighborhood school 
replacement, and thus huge capital investments in segregation. As a result, what 
is now a difficult discussion would, for all practical purposes, become entirely 
academic. 

It is typically argued, however, that these considerations are outweighed by the 
simple fact that a policy of segregated compensation is more workable—that is, 
politically and socially more practical and acceptable. But this argument neglects 
the likelihood that effective compensation will be very nearly as expensive as a 
policy of desegregation and educational improvement. The same legislators who 
oppose desegregation have in the past, do now, and probably would in the future 
Oppose programs of massive, sustained, superior treatment for Negro children, 
or for the children of the poor. Perhaps more to the point, there is little reason 
to believe that many legislators who represent Caucasian sections of metropolitan 
areas would be willing or politically able to support such massive unequal treat- 
ment. The probable costs of effective compensation throw a somewhat different 
light on its political feasibility. 

This brings to mind the historic and political experience out of which the integra- 
tion strategy evolved. The experience, in brief, was that even in crude, tangible 
respects separate never was equal; an entire series of commitments to enrich the 
ghetto went unmet. The conclusion drawn from this experience was that the only 
politically feasible way to gain access to the same resources as those available to 
whites was to be with them. This principle applies as well—or perhaps with even 
more political force—to the problem of establishing massive inequalities in favor 
of segregated Negroes. 

The corollary of this principle is that desegregation is not a process in which 
every Negro gain implies a corresponding white loss. In the case of education, 
this means that every desegregated school should provide concrete and apparent 
improvements in educational quality for both whites and Negroes, Educa- 
tion parks, for example, promise very substantial improvements in the quality 
of education for all children. If such a system of schools were built in a metropoli- 
tan area, whites who refused to send their children would have to reject better 
and higher status education in order to reject desegregation. This principle ap- 
plies to their legislators as well. But as long as educational improvement is only a 
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Implementing Equal Educational Opportunity 


The recent controversy over equality of educational opportunity has focused largely 
on the findings and pronouncements of social scientists. In this discussion, five edu- 
cational practitioners—each of whom is involved in attempts to implement equal 
educational opportunity—have been asked to comment on the best means to 
achieve this equality. Some make reference to the finding of social scientists, but 
they speak basically from their own varied experiences and perspectives within the 
educational enterprise. 


NOEL A. DAY, Organization for Social and Technical Innovation 


It is now generally accepted that northern urban areas will become increasingly 
segregated in the years ahead unless major new policy decisions and forceful 
programs intervene on a massive scale. Those white families which do remain 
in the city will be older; they will have fewer children; and they will be even 
more insulated from the life of that expanding part of the city that is “the black 
man's land." At the same time, the Negro population, particularly the newly 
arrived in-migrants, will be younger and of child-bearing age. And, of course, 
they will be poorer. 

While it is true that in terms of absolute numbers more Negro children will 
attend integrated schools in the next few years, the trend towards greater 
racial separation means that the overwhelming majority of Negro children will 
be locked into schools in the ghetto areas of the core city. That is, the problem of 
urban education will become even more identified with the problem of educating 
Negro children than it now is. 

What is that problem? It is usually measured in terms of the differences 
between Negro and white achievement in mathematical and verbal skills, and 
attributed to inequality of educational opportunity. But is that really the prob- 
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lem which has generated so much recent attention? For years, Negroes suffered 
from unequal access to educational opportunity during which time white 
America—including its social scientists and educators—evinced not the least 
flicker of concern. It is only since dissatisfaction has led to dislocations of accepted 
order and procedure that any significant commitment to change has developed. 
Therefore, the problem seems to be as much political as educational. In fact, 
the educational commitments that have been made are largely understandable 
as political responses aimed at containing Negro aspirations and challenge within 
the boundaries set by the white majority's demand that their comfort and con- 
venience not be unduly imposed upon. Attempts to compensate Negroes for past 
deprivations—including educational programs—have been designed to be as 
painless to the majority culture as possible. And of course in most instances, there 
is nothing wrong with that motivation if the programs are effective. Most, how- 
ever, have been neither effective nor adequate. 

If we can conceive of programs aimed at increasing integration in schools as 
being basically compensatory in nature, they appear to offer the most. effective 
form of compensation we've found to date. Negro children do seem to perform 
better in racially and socially integrated settings. As the Coleman Report points 
out, however, significant disparities in the achievement levels of Negro and white 
children persist even in integrated schools. One explanation of these disparities 
may be rooted in the fact that programs to integrate schools have been oriented 
towards movement—both physical and cultural—in one direction only, away 
from the Negro community. What does this movement say to the children who 
are involved? Does it make an implicit statement to the children about themselves, 
their families, and their community? Do they get a message that reinforces Be 
lesson society has already taught so many Negroes so well; that what. is black is 
intrinsically less worthwhile and less desirable? What does this mean in terms of 


both their achievement and their emotional growth? bot 
The Coleman Report clearly implies, and is supported in the implication by 
the body. of educational experience, that children are affected by what they un- 
consciously “tune in" to around them. That is, children absorb E learn tre- 
mendous amounts of material informally and implicitly. If this is true, then a 
program that moves children out of a black community to a white community 


without reciprocal action may be little more than a clear object lesson about self- 


worth. xot 
There is one new approach currently being developed that addresses the dif- 
tion programs: the league-of- 


ficulties that may be stimulated by one-way integra 
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metropolitan-schools concept. This concept differs radically from other 
metropolitan schemes that have been put forward. First of all, it would enroll. 
children (on a voluntary basis of course) in the metropolitan setting from the 
earliest grades. It would not waste the learning potential of the early grades in 
encapsulated settings. Secondly, it differs from the educational park in that it does 


not seek "neutral ground" for the school. It assumes that the school should be- — 


come engaged with the community around it and use that community—whether 
‘it be inner-city or suburb, white or black, rich or joe Ns one of the school's edu- 
cational resources. Finally, it assumes that in the course of their school careers 
‘children should be exposed to and involved in a number of different communi- 
ties. Therefore, as children proceed thrüugh school, they will attend league 
schools located in several types of communities. Thus, in addition to insuring that 
the Negro child will perceive his community as being of value, „the league-of- 
schools concept also addresses the “racial isolation” of the white child. 

But what of the children—the majority of Negro children in this generation— 
who will not get out of the ghetto? There have been two general approaches to 
making equal educational Opportunity available to those pupils whose only edu- 
cational experience will be segregated. One is compensatory education, usually in 
‘the form of remedial and enrichment programs. The other is the development of 
so-called community control over the schools. 

The major problem with compensatory education programs is that they do not 
compensate for the right things, in the right proportion, and in the right way. 
Operation Counterpoise, a pilot compensatory education program. operated by 
the Boston School Department offers a perfect, although by no means unique, 
illustration. 

In the words of its major architect, the purpose of Operation Counterpoise was 
to “compensate for the parental lack of values.” To accomplish this end, the pro- 
gram decreased the pupil-teacher ratio, provided new textbooks (including some 
integrated texts), brought in several remedial specialists, instituted team-teaching 
and a master-teacher system, and introduced special cultural programs (including 
an elaborate Negro History Week). The teachers assigned to the program were, 
faz the most part, the same teachers who had failed “to turn the kids on” in the 


to challenge these teachers’ attitudes about their students. For example, the 


ethnic background of the students and the implications of ethnicity were not con- 
sidered suitable subjects for discussion in training sessions, 
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Other compensatory programs begin by assuming an inadequate child rather 
than an inadequate parent. Such programs speak of the disadvantaged, the hard- 
to-reach, the unmotivated, or the uneducable child. Although in educational 
usage these terms have become almost synonymous with the Negro child, the pro- 
grams attempt to compensate for lack of advantages, lack of services, or lack of 
motivation rather than for being a Negro in a society that is racist to its bones. 
Until these programs can confront the issue of what it means to be black in this 
society, they will fail really to reach, really to motivate the Negro child. A few 
pictures of black folk heroes and Negro History Week once a year won't do the 
job. The teachers may need to learn about George Washington Carver and 
Booker T. Washington and Crispus Attucks, but the Negro child needs to learn 
about Nat Turner, Malcolm X, Martin Luther King, and Stokely Carmichael. 

Nor is it sufficient to call for community control of the schools unless that con- 
trol is granted over the kinds of decisions that are meaningful—what the school 
does, who teaches, and what they teach. 

If we really want to provide equal educational opportunity for the ghetto- 
bound child, these are the kinds of hard issues that will have to be addressed. 
We'll have to explore whether Negro children have educational needs that are dis- 
tinctive, whether new methods and materials are required, and whether it is pos- 
sible and desirable to develop a “black” curriculum—one that is responsive to the 
reality of the Negro child's existence. I believe that to find answers to these ques- 
tions, to learn how better to provide good education in segregated schools re- 
quires the establishment of several “all-black” laboratory schools in selected 
ghetto communities. 

Resistance to the idea will be high, and it will come from a variety of sources. 
ve already expressed fear that an emphasis on 


Several moderate Negro leaders ha n 
black culture might lead to a lack of emphasis on the development of mathemati- 
on the basis of an a priori as- 


cal and verbal skills. Others will oppose the idea : 
sumption that there are no significant differences between Negro children and 
white children. Those who subscribe to compensatory education theories based 
on the assumption that the programs compensate children for a “parental lack of 
values” are almost certain to resist a school based on those values which the par- 
ents share with other Negroes. So too will those who will be offended by a curricu- 

of “inverse racism.” Still others 


lum that is seen as abrasive or an encouragement : 
will fear that the “all-black” school will offer aid and succor to the kinds of sep- 


arate development theories that have assisted the systematic suppression of the 


Negro in the past. 
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For the most part, these are real dangers. But it is also dangerous to the well- 
being of the Negro child to be stripped of selfhood or to be exposed to bigoted 
teachers or to teachers who are assigned to after-school remedial and enrichment 
programs after they have failed the same children all day. 

And are they more or less dangerous than the possibility that we will bring to 
adulthood another generation of children who have found school irrelevant and 
who are more disaffected, more alienated than the current generation of very 
angry black men? 


WILLIAM AYERS, The Children's Community 


When I ride the train and sit next to a person 
of the opposite race 

1 feel like a crow in a robin's nest 

And I feel dirty. 


E Carolyn Jackson, age 11* 

Carolyn Jackson knows what it means to be black in America. She knows that 
white and black aren't just different races, but that they are “opposites.” She 
knows that blackness isn't good; that being black is something close to being 
"dirty." And she knows that to be here and to be black is to be a stranger; it is to 
be ugly and unwanted—truly a "crow in a robin's nest." 

Carolyn's poem accuses and frightens us. Can it be that this eleven-year-old 
black girl, merely seeing us on a train, feels this depth of anguish? Can our white- 
ness be that repulsive to this brown-skinned child? Did we have something to do 
with the slaughter of this innocent girl? Is this, blown up twenty million times, 
what the system of segregation means? Has this, in human terms, been the cost 
of racism and discrimination? 

"There is another story to be told by another child, a five-year-old boy named 
Kelyn—also brown-skinned, poor, American. Late last year, Kelyn, with me and 
a half-dozen other kids, was on a spontaneous trip from school to visit the county 
jail. As we drove, we played the game “I Spy.” “I spy something red and white 
with the letters S-T-O-P on it,” I said. (My choices are often the easiest and, espe- 


* From “I Don’t Mind” in Richard Lewis (ed), Miracles (New York: Simon & Schuster, 1966). 
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cially when too consciously geared toward “learning experiences,’ the most 
boring.) "Stop sign!" cried seven voices in unison. 

A big, brown truck pulled up to the stop sign opposite us. A four-year-old girl 
eagerly offered the next challenge. "I spy something brown," she said. Kelyn's 
eyes lit up and a broad smile crossed his face. He sat up as tall as he could and with 
his right hand spread-fingered and flat upon his chest and his left hand pulling 
excitedly on his cheek, he shouted, “Hey! That's mel That’s mel" 

Kelyn's response was excited dnd uncontrolled. It was obvious that he was 
unashamed—a bit proud. Soméhow he had escaped the imposed self-hatred that 
Carolyn felt with such intensity. The other kids in the car didn't sense any- 
thing peculiar or taboo or funny in Kelyn's response. After all, the girl had asked 
for something brown, and Kelyn is brown. 

Kelyn and I and the others are all members of The Children’s Community, 
an experimental school in Ann Arbor, Michigan, attended by twenty-seven kids, 
and founded by parents in 1965. The school was originally a nursery and kinder- 
garten, but has been able to add the equivalent of a grade each year and is cur- 
rently accredited through second grade. 

The Children's Community is an integrated school, but special care is taken 
to avoid the destructive side-effects of schools where integration means simply 
placing black children in a white environment. In The Children's Community, 
integration is based primarily on an acceptance of all kids and all cultures as 
they are; each individual is allowed to be himself and to exchange with others as 
he sees fit. 

Certainly the fact that Kelyn has positive feelings about his color and about 
himself is not solely attributable to The Children's Community. We, too, have 
seen the inevitable scar of discrimination and racism in our students: the self- 
denigrating "swear-words" like “nappy” and “nigger,” the occasionally expressed 
desire to have lighter skin, the partially wish-induced confusion about color 
("When I grow up, I'll be white"), the characterization of unpleasant or negative 
things as “black.” But The Children’s Community has offered Kelyn (as wenn 
the others) the chance to grow and to build upon what he already ae 

Tony, six years old, is another Negro boy in The Children’s pane 10 
A few weeks ago, he dictated a story to one of the staff: “We went to Took for hol d 
today. I was the onliest one who knew where they was. They aint Pn bs 
scary, though. And Dougie dressed like a hobo for Halloween, but he didn E Bi 
like them. Bill gave one some money, and Duke gave them a penny. The End. 
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Tony was proud of his story. He took it around with him for three days, reading 
it to staff and other kids, when they would listen. He took it home and colored 
a picture to go along with it, then brought it back and taped it to the wall. He en- 
titled it “Tony's Story" and wrote “By Tony” at the bottom. The story was impor- 
tant to him; it expressed his thoughts and observations exactly. 

To tell Tony that "onliest" isn't a word would have been meaningless and 
absurd at best, since onliest is a word—widely used and acceptable in Tony's 
world. Tony doesn’t care that “only” cannot be compared and therefore cannot 
have a superlative. Tony isn’t asking for help in grammar or word usage. He is 
merely expressing himself proudly and openly. To impose my form rather than 
to deal with his content is to imply that what he said makes no difference, as long 
as he said it correctly. It is to have a narrow, constricted view of the importance 
of language and communication. 

Most judgments made about a child’s language or culture, performance or 
behavior, are at best redundant, and at worst absolutely destructive. Certainly, 
to say, “It’s not nice to hit,” is to say the obvious. No one hits to be nice; one hits 
to hurt someone else, and to express one’s feelings to him. 

When a child’s behavior is placed and measured on a moral level, debilitating 
fears and conflicts are necessarily built up. Most parents and teachers today rec- 
ognize the harmful effects of such not-too-archaic techniques as corporal 
punishment and threats of hell-fire in dealing with children. But all moral judg- 
ments have those destructive qualities about them, partly because such judgments 
are at a level of criticism which is at odds with the child's level of understanding. 
1f it's "wrong" to hit or "bad" to steal, and a child, for whatever reasons, feels 
like taking something or hitting someone, how does he come to terms with him- 
self? The judgment has nothing to do with his own feelings or needs or desires. 
In fact, his reality is completely ignored; judgments are made "up there," where 
he can neither see, nor understand, nor hope to challenge them. They have a 
power and importance greater and more convincing than any of his experiences. 

Finally, moral judgments and preachments, no matter how subtle or seemingly 
benevolent, never teach what they're supposed to; they merely create misunder- 
standing and conflict between expressed and experienced truths. A year ago, I 
went with a group of kids to the airport, and an assistant bought them each a 
piece of candy. Later, as we were walking through the terminal, a fight broke 
out between two of the kids. When it was broken up and everyone was in tears, 
one of the protagonists explained to me through sobs that he had asked for a piece 
of the other's candy and had been refused. He decided to take the candy because, 
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as he said, "Kids gotta share." This was obviously a moral principle which he 
grudgingly acted out when he was forced to but which he championed whenever 
it favored his own interests. It had nothing whatever to do with his own feelings 
or experiences and offered little toward explaining concepts of tolerance or 
understanding or cooperation. These concepts must be felt as the natural out- 
come of a certain amount of experience, failure, and success. Love will never be 
taught by preachment. 

If moralizing achieves anything, it is repression and fear. A child will learn 
better without these. Tony, who is acknowledged and respected in The Children's 
Community for his knowledge and experiences, will grow and develop through 
new experiences and contacts. The Children's Community will spare him the 
ordeal of learning to hate his language, his customs, his parents, and eventually 
himself as preparation for learning "proper" English and "acceptable" behavior. 
As Tony learns the power of language and the importance of communication 
through manipulating words, reading, and writing his own thoughts, he will find 
out how others use words, and for what reasons. And he will discover how he com- 
municates best. “Dick and Jane” could conceivably teach Tony the skill of read- 
ing, but it would also teach him that reading is dull, imposed stuff, learned to 
please others. The fact that language has power cannot be memorized, 

Moral judgments, implicit and explicit, are in constant use in most classrooms. 
It is, of course, easier for adults to cope with children’s behavior when there is 
a higher judgment, an official dogma, to fall back on. One abdicates all respon- 
sibility for understanding or dealing with situations for what they are; some 
things are defined as “right,” others “wrong.” One can then avoid the difficult 
task of rationally and humanely reconciling conflicts among the students, and 
between the students and the teachers. One can hide his own fears and ignorance 
concerning his feelings and desires and behavior, as well as the feelings, desires, 
behavior of others. 

Integration tends to bring with it a whole new set of moral judgments, The 
judgments usually follow a pattern something like this: there are a number of 
ways of acting in a given situation; white and black kids tend to act differently; 
the white kids are, in general, right; the black kids are wrong. This holds true 
explicitly in areas like speaking and writing, and implicitly in most other areas, 
like reading and music and history. } T i 

How does a child feel when everything he tries to express 1s considered. stupid 
or meaningless or wrong? What happens to his natural enthusiasm and curios- 
ity? And what conclusions will he draw when he sees that the only available 
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books are flat and sterile, presenting only one extremely limited, socially accept- 
able attitude toward life (some of the characters in these classics have recently 
become one shade darker, but they are just as flat and sterile and limited as their 
lighter-skinned brothers); or that the only music in the school is something he 
doesn't quite understand or enjoy, and that the music he has known all his life 
has no place here? Negro kids are made to think of themselves as stupid and 
worthless, and to spend most of their time trying desperately to live up to the 
pressures of the dominant society. And for every instance of a black child's 
self-concept suffering, there is a corresponding white child who will suffer. The 
master-mentality is also hollow and debilitating. 

At The Children's Community, there is an open acceptance of differences. 
Seen without value judgments, these differences are merely new things to learn 
about, new experiences to be had. This does not mean that people pretend that 
there are no differences or are reluctant to discuss them. When we avoid com- 
menting on racial and cultural differences, we tell a child that there is some- 
thing so horribly wrong with his condition that even to mention it would be 
Somehow cruel and unkind. Once last year, Duke, a seven-year-old black child, 
asked me to sit with him while he did a portrait of the two of us. As he drew, we 
talked about what he saw and how he would draw it. "You have yellow curly 
hair," he said, “and mine's black and curlier.” He didn't draw noses and used 
only two straight lines for our mouths, This year as I was driving to the lumber 
yard with a number of kids, Duke suddenly broke out laughing and, pointing 
at my nose, said, "Your nose is so pointy and straight." Everyone joined in 
laughing. I said, feeling my nose, “It really is, isn't it? Hey, your nose is flat and 
short." There was general laughter as everyone started describing his own or 
Someone else's nose: Renée's was straight, Darlene's short, Cory's like a button. 
No one was embarrassed or self-conscious about his nose; different noses were 
suddenly exciting new discoveries. 

There is no pre-planned or structured way in which exchange is expected to 
take place in The Children’s Community. The environment is full of different 
people and diverse activities. Kids are allowed to accept or reject, to pick up 
or put down whatever they want to. 

The white children who came to The Children's Community the first year 
were for the most part more quiet, less active, more academically-oriented than 
the Negro children. On trips, they stayed close to adults and didn't do nearly 
as much independent exploring as their black classmates, As the year progressed, 
they became more and more confident and were increasingly able to go off on 
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their own, to ask questions about what interested them, to relate to strangers. 
A number of Negro kids began to ask for stories, to sit quietly for longer periods 
of time, to make thoughtful choices about which activities they would become 
involved in. The group, which had earlier been divided primarily along racial 
lines, was beginning to divide itself along activity-oriented lines. Each group 
had given something which was felt to be of value to the other; and every child 
gained from the process. 

Exchanges are taking place constantly. Mona teaches a number of people to 
make grilled-cheese sandwiches in cooking class one day; later, Doug brings his 
mother's recipe for corn-bread and pig’s-feet. Or Duke teaches Mike a phrase 
and learns one from Mike. “Hey, Cool Jerk” comes to replace “Good morning. 
How are you?” and for these kids expresses something more. 

The Children’s Community is a small model of what integrated schools could 
be. Kids seem to thrive and develop in the school environment. Each child is 
given the opportunity to move at his own speed in the direction he feels is most 
important; teaching is part of an active process which begins with the child, 
not with an objective body of subject matter to be covered. The Children’s Com- 
munity is a good school which is integrated; it is not a good school because it is 
integrated. 

Fourteen years after that most celebrate 
decision ending segregation in the schools, 
be the reality for countless years ahead, The Coleman Report indicated a num- 
ber of reasons why meaningful integration is so far away; this paper has indicated 
others. Even if there were a radical shift in the political boundaries and popu- 
lation patterns of this country, integration would be a long way off. For 
integration, as defined by the educational system, is a one-way process. It involves 
the “uplifting” or “headstarting” of black kids into a white world. It centers on 
terms like "culturally deprived,” which means simply that the identified culture 
is not acceptable to white, middle-class standards, although it i clear that Ne- 
groes have a very distinct and rich culture of their own. Integration of this kind 
can more accurately be called assimilation, for it has nothing whatever to do with 


mutual exchange and growth. 
As the dust begins to settle from 


d and monumental Supreme Court 
it is apparent that segregation: will 


those fourteen years of civil rights activity, 


one begins to realize that mere physical integration of the schools was the wrong 
issue. Certainly the Negro youngster suffers in his ghetto school. But his poor- 
hetto school, and his middle-class counter- 


white counterpart in his inner-city gl 5 
part in his suburban ghetto school also suffer. The schools are generally constrict- 
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ing and destructive; they are simply using different methods and forcing people 
into different levels of slavery. Integrating the schools in itself does nothing to 
affect this. 

White Americans must begin to face up to the real problems. Our society is 
racist and oppressive. Its schools are destructive to all children. We must find 
ways to deal with that. So far we have failed. If the recent reaction of black Amer- 
icans to our failure frightens us, let us remember Carolyn Jackson's poem. In 
the poem, Carolyn remains the victim; she finds fault for her situation only in 
herself. When she identifies and strikes out at her oppressor, remember the vio- 
lence that was done to her. 


NEIL V. SULLIVAN, Berkeley Unified School District 


As have most other school districts in the nation, Berkeley has sought to “pull 
ghetto children up by the bootstraps” through compensatory education, Head- 
start, Follow Through—the full complement of enrichment, remedy, and experi- 
ment, including individual tutoring, perceptive counseling, team-teaching, and 
 nongraded programs. Berkeley has been zeroing in on reading for the past four 
years. So far the results have been disappointing. 

A second direction has been an increasing commitment to the „desegregation 
of all Schools in the Berkeley system. The system has been partially desegregated 
since the fall of 1964, when each secondary school was racially balanced. Four 
elementary schools in “the foothills” are desegregated. An elementary-school 
busing program under Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
has been in operation for a year and a half. Approximately two hundred and 
fifty Negro elementary-school children have been transported from the over- 
crowded poverty-area schools in south and west Berkeley to previously white hill 
schools and, in smaller numbers, to some underused foothill schools, On April 18, 
1967, under pressure from many segments of the Negro community joined by 
ws teachers’ association and the union, the Berkeley Board of Education com- 
ane itself to the complete desegregation of all Berkeley schools by September, 
1968. 

This is the direction which Berkeley and other school systems must take, for 
our experience shows that there cannot be quality education for all children 
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without desegregation. But desegregation is only the first step. To achieve mean- 
ingful integration, we must move toward the educational park, which will enable 
full use of the modern technology of education, specialized teaching and auxiliary 
personnel, and cafeteria, recreational, and cultural facilities. This is the Berkeley 
direction, one in which at least eighty-five city school districts are actively inter- 
ested.t 

What we thought four years ago we know now, for evidence is piling up which 
overwhelmingly damns segregated education, both racial and social. The Cole- 


man Report and studies carried out by the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights in- 


dicate the picture nationwide, pointing up that ghetto education is inferior in all 
aging.io the achievement of the 


aspects, that the factor of separation is most dam 
minority child, and that such damage increases with each succeeding grade. The 
Coleman Report shows that the progress in achievement made by the lower-class 
Negro child attending the “upper-class advantaged white school" far exceeds the 
progress of the Negro child receiving crash compensatory education in the sep- 
arate-but-enriched ghetto classroom, and is also significantly better than those 
lower-class Negro children who have been brought together in classrooms with 
lower-class white children.? Alan Wilson's investigations have buttressed the Cole- 
man findings; these studies show that the social-class composition of the school is 
decisive in improving student achievement through desegregation, and that race 
cuts across and correlates closely with social class Coleman's findings are further 
strengthened by reports from White Plains, New York, where children from a 
closed-down Negro elementary school were transported to schools in upper- 
middle-class, white residential areas. Negro students attending these schools are 
achieving far better than those who attended the segregated center-city school. 
Those who have been in integrated schools since the first grade are doing better 
than those who started in a segregated school. White youngsters in desegregated 
schools are doing as well and sometimes better than the students in the all-white 
schools before 1964. There has been no white exodus from White Plains. 
What these studies have shown for other school districts, we in Berkeley are 
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discovering ourselves through our own experience and evaluations. First, partial 
evaluation of the secondary-school reorganization has yielded the following re- 
sults: 

(1) Both students and faculty who experienced the reorganization have gen- 
erally accepted it easily. Attitudes toward teachers, counselors, school programs, 
and fellow students of other races are generally increasingly positive as time goes 
on and the "trauma of change" recedes.5 

(2) Average grades achieved by the tenth-grade students who experienced the 
new desegregated seventh-and-eighth-grade school and the desegregated separate 
ninth-grade campus of the high school were generally better than the average 
of those who did not. Tenth-grade marks of students from the desegregated sec- 
ondary schools continue to improve over the marks achieved by tenth-graders who 
received their seventh-, eighth-, and ninth-grade education in the segregated 
Negro or the segregated white junior high school." 

(3) Attendance did suffer temporarily, but since has continued to improve. 
This is most notable at the new desegregated ninth-grade campus of the high 
school." 

More significantly, the evaluation of the program wherein two hundred and 
fifty Negro students were transported from overcrowded, segregated schools to 
underused, predominantly white, foothill and hill schools showed, within the limits 
of available comparable test data, that:8 
: (1) Although all target-area children continued to score under national norms 
in achievement, the bused children made higher average gains than those who 
were not bused and higher gains than the bused children had averaged in the 
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previous years. These gains were better than would have been predicted on the 
basis of average measured intelligence. 

(2) Receiving-class students, predominantly white, who were in the same classes 
as the bused children, continued to score high in achievement and to make large 
gains in their achievement. 

(8) Attitudes of staff, parents, and students toward the project remained largely 
favorable. 

In the spring of 1967, reading test scores for students in Berkeley's predominant- 
ly Negro target schools, which have compensatory programs supported by Title I, 
ESEA funds, showed very slight gains from the previous year. All scores were signifi- 
cantly below the district average; all scores were up to six months under the gains 
made in the racially-mixed foothill schools and from six months to almost a year 
under the gains made in the predominantly-white hill schools. These disappoint- 
ing data came after three years of continuing compensatory education, four years 
of strong emphasis on reading (both developmental and remedial), three years 
of Headstart, and three years of special smallclass instruction in the ghetto 
schools. Generally, achievement has continued in the traditional pattern. The 
children from south and west Berkeley are approximately a year behind those 
in the hill schools as they begin school. By the time they reach the sixth grade, 
they have lost an additional year's ground, the full complement of compensatory 


education to the contrary notwithstanding. For example, the Stanford-Binet 


grade-six scores in word-meaning indicated that sixth-graders in one of the target 
in paragraph-meaning. 


schools achieved a grade 4.3 in word-meaning and 4.2 i : 
That same school, a nongraded school with a unique experimental emphasis on 
reading, received recognition as a "National Demonstration School.” Sixth-grad- 


ers in one of the racially-mixed schools achieved at the 8.1 grade level in word- 


meaning and the 8.8 grade level in paragraph-meaning. This racially-mixed 


school was among the top four sixth grades in the district in word-meaning, and 
the leading sixth grade in paragraph-meaning. There was no compensatory edu- 
cation there and less priority given to small class-size than in target schools. d 
general, target-school students continue to achieve below district averages ; 
national averages in the various subjects tested under the state testing program.’ 
This is the story of the slum-ghetto school even in a small city where the slums 


i istri Intelligence and Academic 
? Berkeley Unified School District, Report of Group Test Results of é : 
Achievement: School Year—Fall, 1966; Spring, 1967 (Berkeley, Calif.: Berkeley Unified School Dis 


trict, 1967). 
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don't look like slums and where the slum schools receive a wealth of compensa- 
tory educational opportunities. 

Entirely consistent with these findings is Berkeley's own "Baby Coleman Re- 
port." Spring, 1967 student performance, grades 1 through 6, in the paragraph- 
meaning section of the Stanford Achievement Test was compared by type of 
school and race. (See Tables 1-4.) Paragraph-meaning achievement correlates 
closely with achievement in general, and, therefore, was used in the Berkeley 
study. The district norm, which is higher than national or state norms, was the 
base.!? In accordance with the Tryon pattern, achievement was grouped into low, 
middle, and high thirds as was socio-economic level. Key findings were as follows: 

(1) Over 50 per cent of Berkeley's grades 1 through 6 Negro students were in 
the low-achievement group, or about four times the percentage of whites and 
other non-Negro groups. By contrast, about seven times the proportion of whites 
plus other non-Negro groups achieved in the highest third compared to the Negro 
students. However, almost as high a percentage of Negro students achieved in 
the middle third as did the other group. (See Table 1.) 

(2) Tables 2, 3, and 4 can be used to compare the achievement of Negroes and 
whites in the predominantly Negro, foothill, and hill schools. An over-all pattern 
of much higher achievement for both whites and Negroes in the integrated foot- 
hill and hill schools is again apparent from these tables. 

While 66.2 per cent of Negro students achieve in the lower third in the pre- 
dominantly Negro schools with compensatory education, only 33.4 per cent in 
the hill schools, and 43.3 per cent in the foothill schools are in this lowest category. 

In the predominantly Negro schools, we find only 4.5 per cent of Negro stu- - 
dents in the highest achievement category, while in the integrated schools the 
figures are 21.4 per cent and 12.6 per cent. Likewise, in the middle-achievement 
group, we find only 29.2 per cent of Negroes from the predominantly Negro 
schools while the integrated schools have, respectively, 45.2 per cent and 44.1 per 
cent. 

Tn the comparison of the predominantly Negro schools with the foothill schools, 
“it is impossible to separate the effects of integration from the effects of the stu- 
dent's own social class. Exact social-class data are not available on individuals, 

P^ A. D. Dambacher, Proportional Distribution of Achievement Scores by Race and by Grade 
(Berkeley, Calif.: Berkeley Unified School District, 1967); Socio-Economic Achievement Scores by 
Race and Grade for Grades K-8, by School (Berkeley, Calif.: Berkeley Unified School District, 
1967). For the basic method used by A. D. Dambacher in identifying social class, see Robert C. 


"Tryon, Identification of Social Areas by Cluster Analysis—A General Method with an Application 
to the San Francisco Bay Area (Berkeley and Los Angeles, Calif.: Univ. of California Press, 1955): 
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but one can assume that there is some social-class difference between Negro stu- 
dents attending the predominantly Negro schools and those in the foothill schools. 

However, this difficulty does not present itself in the comparison between the 
predominantly Negro schools and the hill schools, since the hill schools were in- 
tegrated by busing students from the predominantly Negro lower-class area of 
Berkeley. Differences in achievement can be attributed to integration. 

It is important to emphasize also that white students achieve significantly bet- 
ter in the integrated schools of the hills and foothills than in predominantly-Negro 
schools, We find the best achievement for both whites and Negroes in these inte- 
grated situations. 


PERCENTAGES OF STUDENTS’ READING SCORES FALLING INTO LOW, MEDIUM, AND 
HIGH TERTILES IN THE BERKELEY GRADE SCHOOLS. (Percentages are broken down by 


race. Read percentages across.) 


TABLE 1 
All District Grade Schools 
Low Medium High Total 

Negro 58.7 35.8 75 100 (N = 2809) 
Other 13.1 36.2 50.7 100 (N = 4238) 
Total 313 352 334 100 (N = 7047) 
TABLE 2 
Predominantly Negro Schools with Compensatory Education 
Negro ~ 662 29.2 45 100 (N.= 2028) 
TABLE 3 à 
Predominantly White Schools (Hill Schools) Integrated by Negro Students 

= 284) 
N 4 452 214 100(N — 2 
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TABLE 4 . : 
Integrated Schools (Foothill Schools) in Racially-Mixed Residential Areas 


Medium High 


Students in the slum-ghetto schools came out worst of all in paragraph-meaning 
achievement on the Stanford-Binet test despite all of the compensation, experi- 
mentation, and enrichment at those schools. There was significant improvement 
for those who attended racially-mixed, middle-class schools. They came out best, 
all around, and most of these children had been transported to the hill schools 
which had been predominantly white and upper-class. What better verification 
could there be of Coleman’s findings and of Wilson’s findings? What better val- 3 
idation of the White Plains six-year study? What better basis for recommending 
that Berkeley desegregate completely by September, 1968—both racially and. socio- i 
economically? y 
Nevertheless, there remains a considerable achievement gap between Negro - 
and other students even at the hill schools. Generations of enforced deprivation — 
on top of a heritage of slavery cannot be rubbed out easily or quickly. Moreover, - 
what is lacking in the hill schools is that essential revolution in teaching pro - 
grams, styles, and technology which has only just begun. Certainly there can be” 
no equal educational opportunity in Berkeley or any other place without racial ' 
integration of the schools and massive educational revolution for which com- 
munity educational centers offer the most promise. - 
Now that national and local returns are in from Coleman, the Civil Rights | 
Commission, Berkeley, and White Plains, how can educators and communities 


of good faith and good will procrastinate further? Desegregate now! 


and economic problems. Massive amounts of federal, state, local, and priva 
money must be poured into ghetto improvements that would: 
(1) Guarantee a minimum economic level for all ghetto residents. 
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(2) Give ghetto residents political power and control over institutions that 
affect their lives. 3 

(8) Develop centers of education, culture, and human services tied into com- 
prehensive community and regional plans that cut across archaic local lines. 

(4) Prepare all wage-earners for meaningful work through massive job-training 
and re-training programs. 

Our financial commitment to these necessary changes must be at least as ex- 
tensive as our present commitment to the Vietnam war. These necessary changes 
may require a new relationship between education and community, new regional 
problem-solving units, a new tax structure, and perhaps new political forms cen- 
tered in the community. Only if we take such basic steps, however, can we move 
toward an interracial, interclass democracy, fitted to the twenty-first century. 


HERBERT KOHL, Teachers and Writers Collaborative 


art classes. The next year there is no kinder- 


Children go through a year of Headst 
sixth grade, then are sent 


garten available for them. They have a good year in a 
to an understaffed junior high school. Before going to high school, they are told 
that they can pass only general or vocational courses. During senior high school, 
the guidance counselor fails to inform them of the possibility of entering pre- 
college and Upward Bound programs. These are not rare occurrences; rather they 
are the general rule in ghetto schools. There is no continuity in the child's school 
career, and there is no way that his parents, alienated and intimidated by the 
School system and its middle-class personnel, can submit a grievance and be as- 


sured that it will be considered seriously. 

'The lack of continuity shows up particularly as a child passes from ensis 
to junior high school (or intermediate school). The two schools have completely 
unrelated staffs, and the junior high with its departmentalized program allows 
no one adult in the school to be close to the individual child. n E a 

The guidance counselor is supposed to know the children as individuals an 


help them with their school problems. However, since he has some two hundred 
children to worry about, reality makes a mockery of the job. Worse, the guidance 
counselor is usually a former teacher who is delighted to be out of the classroom 
and who doesn't have knowledge of how children in the slums are forced to live 
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or of the problems that are significant to them. The children sense this and most. 
commonly lie to their guidance counselors, refuse to bring problems to them, 
are content to act dumb and inarticulate in interviews. [- 

Many talented children are lost in this indifferent system, and many minor prob- ] 
lems grow to major human tragedies. This fault cannot be blamed entirely uj 
on the school system. After all, the system. (qua system, not with respect to pe 
sonnel and supplies) is quite the same as the middle-class school system where 
discontinuity and disorder do not exist. One difference is obvious, however. 
Middle-class children have their parents as advocates and guardians of continui- 
ty and order in the school. There are adults who know what their children are en- 
titled to and insure that they get it. Not so with the poor and especially with the ^ 
‘black poor. The parents do not usually know what their children are entitled t 
and, in addition, are neither respected by the school authorities nor kept inform- 
ed by them. They are poor advocates for their children and worse guardians 0 
order in a system that manifests lack of respect for their children. 

This situation must be remedied; and there may be a way, though it is not 
without political dangers. Many young men in ghetto communities between the 
ages of twenty and thirty-five, fatherless themselves, have taken it upon them- - 
selves to be the guardians and protectors of youngsters in their neighborhoods. 
They take upon themselves the responsibilities for the child's safety in the street 
and his education in the ways of men and the Man. In a sense, they are individual 
ombudsmen for several children. They intercede for children with the police, — 
with neighbors, with merchants, and with employers. They help the children to 


ucation legally and morally due him, (3) of the conduct and progress of the child r 
in school, (3) of the acquisition of remedial help for the child, and (4) ordia dn 
their child's actual progress in - 


ter a training period during which 
if they desired, take college courses in 
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sociology, psychology, and other relevant subjects. Moreover, these men would 


consider their pay for this particular role as supplemental to their income and 
would be allowed to maintain full-time jobs as well. 3 

To make this plan work, such ombudsmen would have the power to enter the 
schools and scrutinize what goes on there. Such an organization may indeed be 
one productive way to give local school boards or parents’ associations in ghetto 
areas of large cities the effective power they need to ensure the development of 
quality education in their schools. 

Teacher-training as it presently is carried on fails to prepare teachers to work 
successfully in ghetto areas. But perhaps this is not so much the fault of teacher- 
training as of the fact that in a difficult, strange situation one is bound to come 
close to failing the first time through. I became a "good" teacher in an impossibly 
“bad” school, but not the first time I taught, despite six months of student-teach- 
ing and a full MA program at Teachers College, Columbia. My student-teaching 
was academic. The real problems arose when I had my own class and there was 
no one there to support me in any way. For new teachers, it is essential that their 
teacher-training programs extend at least two years into their careers and that 
they include at least six months of supervised internship. Even this will be worth- 
less if the supervisors have never taught in ghetto schools themselves and are too 
impatient for the teacher's success. This means acknowledging that many chil- 
dren will continue to be poorly taught while a generation of teachers is being 
trained, But at least such a process will hold out more hope than exists in the 
schools presently. ih 

These teachers-in-training would benefit immensely by direct contact with the 
community. They should work closely with the proposed corps of ombudsmen 
which was discussed above, both before entering the classroom and during the 
first few years of training. Teachers and ombudsmen should take classes together 
and participate in seminars on an equal basis. Teachers should also work with dg 
students in their neighborhoods to experience the differences between the child's 
behavior in the classroom and in a nonthreatening, individual situation. In this 
ter able to understand the pathology of the ghetto 


way, the teacher may become bet 
classroom and less likely to locate the problem in himslf or the children. 
enate the children, one must be honest 


fo teach honestly and not anger or ali 
about failure and hypocrisy in American life. One cannot talk of equal chance 
and freedom of choice to people who have no opportunity or freedom, or at best 


very little. One cannot avoid the depths of prejudice in this society nor the mis- 
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understandings of cultural differences. It is necessary to avoid subjective judg- 
ments about, say, the superiority of western civilization, judgments that are the 
very life of texts used in our schools. This is true not only for the poor—it is true for 
all children. ‘There is no more thorough way to keep alienating the young in our 
society than by continuing to feed them myths and lies about who we are when 
the children know perfectly well that we don't believe it ourselves. 

A social studies curriculum which is devoted to man and his successes and 
failures, the problems he has faced, and the range and ingenuity of his solutions 
must be developed. We must allow children to recognize how subjective the no- 
tions of "strange," "savage," and "primitive" are, and how self-justifying and 
misleading so much of the propaganda they receive is. Not that the children, 
especially black children, don't know these things. On the contrary, their acute 
awareness demands that an adult admit these sad truths before the child can 
begin to feel that the adult has something to teach that may be worth learning. 

The study of literature should also reflect the realities and complexities of life. 
The teacher has to be willing to admit conflict, violence, the unpleasant into the 
classroom, The children must think about these realities before they are forced 
to live them without preparation. It is a pathetic comment on our schools that so 
many young people find themselves unprepared for life even with the "finest" of 
educations we offer. 

To promote this radical revision of educational practices, new ways of attract- 
ing and using talented teachers are the key consideration. This country does not 
lack potential talent, as the Peace Corps, Vista, the civil rights and Vietnam pro- 
test movements have shown. The question is how to utilize this talent and draw 
these people into careers that may affect the lives of our children in significant 
ways. I can only make several suggestions: 

(1) Entice as many men as possible into the elementary schools; give them the 
freedom to experiment with new curricula and the salaries to make teaching à 
possible career. Make it possible for them to take every third year off to study at 
a university or to travel. Encourage them to develop intellectually and provide 
opportunities for them to communicate with other teachers about the issues that 
are crucial and controversial in contemporary education. Insure that these meet- 
ings are not bogged down in the tasks of developing self-respect for the profession 
and respectable salaries. 

(2) Create two administrations for elementary and secondary schools—one for 
academic matters and one for business. Let the business administrator be drawn 
from the business community, and choose the academic administrator on the 
basis of his prior experience and success in the kind of school that he is being 
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asked to lead. In other words, don't choose as principal of a ghetto elementary 
school a man who has been a successful mathematics teacher in a middle-class 
high school and an inefficient and indifferent accountant. 

(3) The greatest obstacle to true experimentation in education has been the 
US. Office of Education and the pseudo-scientific models it applies in defining 
educational research. The USOE has a false paradigm of hypothesis-test-confir- 
mation in mind when it judges proposals for educational research. What is really 
needed, however, is the chance for good people to spend their time discovering 
what is good. After sufficient time to experiment freely, they can formulate hy- 
potheses, test, and replicate their work. But they must be allowed time to en- 
tertain many possibilities and fail many times before they can be expected to 
“produce” results, A scientist may be supported to develop an intuitive line of 
investigation. Why is it that in education, where this type of investigation is so 
essential, a more rigid model of “scientific” correctness is indiscriminately em- 
ployed? 

(4) Make it possible for people in the intellectual, artistic, industrial, political, 
and business communities to enter schools temporarily. Make it possible for peo- 
ple to be visiting-teachers or visiting-administrators just as they cari be visiting- 


professors at universities. Many people who cannot devote their lives to the edu- 


cation of children would willingly devote a year or two. They are needed; the 
Perhaps the poets, play- 


schools just don’t connect up with the society at large. 

wrights, actors, newspapermen, community organizers, business executives who 
would be invited into the elementary and secondary schools should be supported 
by federal funds. We must learn to make a public and legitimate place in edu- 
cation for these people whose time and commitment is presently lost. 


As a final and wildly impractical suggestion, I would like to present a counter- 


proposal to Christopher Jenck's proposal for making schools private and com- 
petitive.! I submit that the only way to a solution of the problems of our public 
schools is the opposite—the abolition of all private schools. This is unfortunately 
tantamount to saying that there are no solutions to our problems, and that may 
be. Last April, I attended a meeting at a Harlem junior high school. It was a prel- 
ude to the IS 201 crisis. Mayor Lindsay, Superintendent of Schools Donovan, and 
several other officials were present to listen to 


the complaints of the community. 
They heard plenty. They were told that if the Board of Education did not live 


Christopher Jencks, “Is the Public School Obsolete?,” The Public Interest, No. 2 (Winter, 


1966), 18-27. 
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up to its promise of integration, 201 would be closed down in the fall. Lindsay 
and Donovan expressed concern and let it be known that the community had 
made an impression on them. It could not have been a lasting one, however, for 
the next fall the Board of Education opened up a segregated IS 201. But why 
should Lindsay and Donovan care more than their jobs demanded—their children 
weren't involved, and couldn't be since they were nicely protected from the prob- 
lems of public education by being in private schools. It is also ironic to note that 
the children of two of the most articulate critics of the Board of Education— 
Milton Galamison and Thelma Johnson—are also in private schools. It is not 
enough to fight for other people's children's schools; the fight for superior public 
education must be the fight for superior education for our own children. That is 
the only way in which equality of educational opportunity can be even approxi- 
mated in this country. 


MARIO D. FANTINI, The Ford Foundation 


A vision that arouses both fears and hope is emerging from the crisis in public 
education, especially in our cities, That prospect is that public education will re- 
turn to the direct control of the public—but not just a traditionally “prepared” 
public; not simply the civic leaders who serve on city-wide school boards, or par- 
entassociation leaders who are endowed with verbal and organizational skills and 
college degrees; not just the enlightened business leaders who recognize good 


public schools. 

The prospect is frightening to many because it rises from the soil of civil strife 
and growing racial hostility, assertiveness, and even hatred. But even without these 
factors, the prospect would alarm the majority of professional educators (and 
many sympathetic laymen) who fear the dismemberment of complex systems of 
education by the hand of people said to be incompetent. For, after all, we are not 
talking about a plaything. We are discussing a vaunted American institution, 
which is credited with advancing democratic practices and with opening the doors 
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of opportunity to millions of immigrants for more than a century, Moreover, it is 
an institution with an enormous and growing capital plant and annual operating 
budget. j 
The positive aspects of this kind of public control are more difficult to perceive. à 

One possibility is that under the right conditions, real public control of public 
education could provide more effective education. It could also foster the revitali- 
zation of one of the most revered canons of American society, citizen participa- 
tion in democratic processes. And, on the most profound level, perhaps intimate 
public engagement in public education could lead to realization of one of the 
most fundamental goals of education: to make better citizens, all along the age 
spectrum. Merely to suggest these prospects is to invite accusations of romanticism 
or naïve idealism. But an examination of more hard-headed approaches to modern 
public education suggests that this idealistic path may turn out to be the most 


practical and efficient. 


Some Premises 


Before examining past and future approaches to the solution of the educational 


crisis, it would be well to make explicit the premises of my argument: { 
(1) That public education is failing generally. The most visible failure is in the 
urban, low-income, racial-minority ghettoes. But if one holds education respon- 
sible in part for shortcomings throughout American society, education has failed 
more widely. The shortcomings include such features of contemporary life as the 
alienation and withdrawal of many economically and culturally advantaged col . 
lege-age youth and the impotence of social consciousness m mobilizing an ade- 
quate response to the nation's domestic crises. Public education's precise share of 
the blame for these shortcomings need not be calculated in order to assert that it 


bears some share, even a substantial one. ; suey 
(2) That public education is à governmental function. It is supporte y 
d it is subject at least to Te 


public at large, not simply by the immediate users, am : pee 
view, if not to close accountability, by elected public representatives som 


along the line. ; 
(3) That while the goals of American public education are not confined to skill 
] ition of quality education 1s perform- 


development, the present operational defini 2 
ance in basic skills at or above grade-level as measured by standardized tests, 

(4) That the growing complexity of the education process is no cause for attri- 
tion of the concept of public control of public education. 
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(5) That public education is a universal right. Therefore it cannot, even de 
facto, be limited to those who are responsive and congenial to whatever the pre- 
vailing mode of public education happens to be. Public education has an affirma- 
tive obligation to meet the needs not only of the "normal" but also of the physi- 
cally and otherwise handicapped, and of those who are unresponsive or hostile to 
the prevailing process. 
~ (6) That the public has a right to determine educational policy and to hold 
professionals accountable for implementing policy. Thus, when 7o per cent of 
ghetto children are not reading at grade-level their parents have a right to ques- 
tion professional performance since the schools are supposed to educate everyone. 

(7) That urban education is synonymous with the education of low-income ra- 
cial minorities whose growing despair is both a threat and a challenge to Amer- 
ica's great cities. The general urban crisis is inextricably linked to the crisis of ur- 
ban education. 


The Nature of the Crisis 7 


In the last twenty years, the nation has overcome with reasonable success what 
were regarded as "crises" in public education. The first was a deficit in facilities 
and personnel, due mainly to deferred spending during World War II and to a 
rise in the birth rate. We still have not caught up, but the capital investment has 


been truly impressive, and progress on the number and salaries of personnel has 
been almost as significant. 


The second "crisis," escalated to a national emergency by Sputnik, was the in- 


adequacy of training in science and mathematics. Sputnik led to additional offer- 
ings in these fields, and large-scale curriculum experimentation has resulted in 
more and better-prepared students in these fields. 

But all these improvements in public education have left the basic system un- 
changed. They have strengthened the status quo, 
ter those it has always served best, The heart of t 
tion is the realization that the System has failed 
tion. This failure was the most intractable crisis 
full public awareness until the nation took offic 
affluence and until the nonwhite fourth of soci 
to assert its civil rights and demand a full s 
opportunity. 

Our present preoccupation with the disadvantaged, however, has not diverted 


enabling the system to serve bet- 
he present crisis in public educa- 
a major segment of the popula- 
all along, but it did not come to 
ial cognizance of poverty amidst 
ety's economic underclass began 
hare in political and economic 
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critics from concluding that the total system of education is incapable of address- 
ing the challenge of providing excellent education for a diverse student popula- 
tion. Consequently, the mission of fundamental educational reform is not for the 
poor alone, but for all. s 

There is little agreement regarding the locus of the problem of school failure. 
At one extreme is the assumption that the failure of any child to learn lies pri- 
marily with the learner—in his physical, economic, cultural, or environmental def- 
icits. At the other pole is the notion that if pupils are failing the school system it- 
self needs basic rehabilitation. Under this assumption, the school's obligation is 
to diagnose the learner's needs, concerns, and cognitive and affective style, and 
adjust its program accordingly. In the early stages of concern about the learning 
problems of the disadvantaged, the searchlight played almost entirely on the short- 
comings of the learners. A salutory shift toward a more comprehensive diagnosis of 
the teaching and learning system as well as the problems of the learner himself 
seems now to be developing. Emerging with the shift is a set of prescriptions— 
alternatives for intervention designed to reform the process and practice of public 
education. 


Intervention Alternatives 


A continuum of five basic approaches to intervention may be identified: compen- 
satory education, desegregation, model subsystems, parallel systems, and total 
system reform. With the exception of compensatory education, these are largely 


untried concepts, but in some cases—model subsystems, for example—the few ex- 


isting examples are sufficient to provide a basis for examining the likelihood of 


success or failure. 


Compensatory Intervention : 
Compensatory education—attempts to overcome shortcomings 1n the Re 
the most prevalent form of intervention designed to raise pupils’ academic 


achievement. It characterizes such efforts as the Ford Foundation-supported Great 
s, Title I of the Elementary and Secondary 


Cities School Improvement Program: ) F ; 
Education Act and New York City's early Higher Horizons Program and recen 
education seeks to attack a spec- 


More Effective Schools Program. Compensatory ape s e 
trum of defects in the learner—verbal retardation, lack of motivation, gs exper: 
vent his participation 1n the 


ential and sensory deprivation—that presumably pre f 
learning process. In addition to grafting extra education onto the regular school 
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experience, proponents of compensation have attempted to nip deficiencies in the 
bud through preschool programs like Project Headstart. 

For the most part, however, compensatory education is a prescription that deals 
with symptoms, with strengthened doses that have been ineffective before —more 
trips, more remedial reading, etc.—without real differences in kind. It is essentially 
an additive, or "band aid" approach that works by augmenting and strengthening 
existing programs. It builds layers onto the standard educational process in order 


to bring the strays into the fold and to fit them into the existing school mold. The 


assumption is that the schools need to do somewhat more for disadvantaged pupils; 
but it does not presume that the school itself is in need of wholesale re-examination. 

Enormous effort, ingenuity, and funds have been invested in compensatory edu- 
cation, but the evidence gathered from even the best efforts indicates that they are 
having little significant impact on the problem of low achievement among disad- 
vantaged children. The proponents of continued compensatory intervention 

` argue either that not enough effort and resources have yet been applied or that 
greater attacks must be made on factors external to the schools (typically, family 
stability, housing, and income), or both. 

But the compensatory approach is viewed with increasing distrust by the par- 
ents of academic failures both because the techniques are not achieving their goals, 
and because these parents are rejecting the premise that the fault lies in their chil- 
dren. Doubts are also beginning to arise among educational strategists disap- 
pointed by the failure of incremental inputs to the existing system to make a sub- 
stantial difference. 


; 
Desegregation 


Since the 1954 Supreme Court decision, a principal motivating factor in efforts 
toward integration has been the assumption that Negro pupils’ achievement im- 


In most urban settings, integration has proved elusive, if not impossible. The 


*U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, Racial Isolation i; i i ; 
SEO RN OR Big ton in the Public Schools (Washington: U.S. 
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failure to achieve integration to any significant extent was due first to massive 
white resistance. Now it is even less likely to occur in our lifetime because of the 
growing concentration in the inner city of Negro and other nonwhite minorities. 
The only possible plan for achieving integration in many large cities, metropoli- 
tan integration across present school district boundaries, seems politically unfea- 
sible. T 

Moreover, minority group members themselves show a growing shift away from 
integration at the option of the white majority. The new focus of Negro and other 
racialminority parents is on power and control over the schools their children 
attend. The changing mood springs not only from the poor record of integration 
efforts, but also from a revolt against the condescension perceived by minority 
group members in the school desegregation efforts of the post-1954 decade. First, 
many of them resent the fact that integration is, under current power arrange- 
ments, an option of the white community. Second, they believe that the depend- 
ent status of the Negro in American society is perpetuated by the notion that the 
only way to help the black child is to seat him alongside white children. Beneath. 


this mood is a quest for stronger racial identity and pride, and a desire to gain 


more control of their own destiny. The initial desire for integration was based, 
predominantly white 


say many Negro spokesmen, on the belief that parents in 
schools exercised enough power to insure that the school offered quality educa- 
tion, in which Negro pupils should share. The converse is powerlessness, further 
destruction of identity, and increasing disconnection from the larger society. 

The implication for public education is greater participation by Negroes in 
control over predominantly Negro schools. This is rather different from the "sep- 
arate but equal" doctrine, since some "black power” philosophers reason that 
when Negroes achieve quality education under their own aegis, they will then ye 
prepared to connect (integrate) with the white society on a groundwork of parity 
instead of deficiency. A good school then would be defined not by the kind of 
children who attend it, but by the quality of the education offered by the school. 
In short, they seek connection as equals. 7 

The goals of integration, therefore, must be broadened to restore a quality that 
has been sidetracked in the emphasis on the educational-achievement goal of de- 


segregation. That is, we must reaffirm our commitment to connect with one an- 
cognize that viewing diversity and differences 


other as human beings. We must Te : 5t F 
as assets rather than unfortunate barriers to homogeneity has) as posite an e ect 
teaching of academic skills. All of which 


on human growth and development as the Joss : 
is to suggest that militant Negro demands for participation in control of public 
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education is actually a means of greater connection to society, precisely opposite 
from the connotations of separatism usually associated with "black power." 


Model Subsystems 

In an effort to explore new and improved learning strategies and techniques, ex- 
perimental units are being created in which educators hope to develop improved 
training, retraining, curriculum, and methodology patterns—and, lately, greater 


community participation—that may be demonstrated and disseminated through- — 


out entire school systems. Within a school System, a subunit may consist of one or a 
cluster of schools. Projects under Titles III and IV of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act are seeking to create subsystems on a regional basis, through 
consortia of institutions, 

Although some colleges and universities have for many years maintained ex- - 
perimental undergraduate subsystems (honors colleges, for example), the trend 
toward this mode of intervention in public schools may have started with a prog- 
ress report (by a panel headed by Jerrold Zacharias) to the U. S. Commissioner 


sion in the Washington, D.C. Public Schools. At about the same time, the Syra- 
cuse, N.Y. Public Schools (in the Madison Area Project), and later the Boston 
Public Schools, created subsystems in a deliberate attempt to provide the total 


Brooklyn, including the Intermediate School 201 complex. These differ from 
earlier subsystems in that they are governed by community-based boards, although 


Many see the subsystem as a means for involving new institutions and persons 
utside the educational establishment with the urban schools. In New York City, 
for example, New York University, Teachers College, and Yeshiva University 
have “adopted” single schools or clusters of schools, Antioch College has assisted 
an experimental subsystem school in Washington, the Adams-Morgan School, 
and is seeking to adopt schools in Philadelphia and Dayton, Ohio. In addition to 
colleges and universities, community agencies, research and development cen- 
ters, the Peace Corps and Vista veterans, private industry, and the professions are 


seen as possible sources of new talent and ideas introduced through model sub- 
systems, 
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Intervention through model subsystems represents substantial progress toward 
a realization that "more-of-the-same" approaches have limited utility. It repre- 
sents a refreshing intellectual concession that the educational process and system 
may share responsibility with the learner for his failure to achieve. It also borrows 
a leaf from scientific, technological, and industrial enterprises in its commitment 
to research and development. 

The vogue for ‘subsystems is developing rapidly despite scant experience with 
them and even scantier evidence of success. There are intrinsic constraints in the 
organizational framework within which dependent subsystems seek to explore 
the avenues of change. First, experience suggests that the model subsystem may 
lack the autonomy and freedom it needs to follow findings through to their ulti- 
mate conclusion. More likely than not, explorations into new school patterns call 
for breaking the rules, and the mother system is frequently unwilling to give her 


ren much latitude, Furthermore, subunits too often 


precocious, adventurous child: 
depend for their new energies and resources on imported consultants who do not 
d, as a practical matter, the 


become integral members of the existing structure. An 
educators selected to head subunits are often irreversibly captive to bureaucratic 
rigidity; their underlying identification is likely to be with the large system that 
with the status quo) rather than with the new 
ks to explore. The experimental systems also 
uickly. The mother system, which itself may 
be in disarray due to years or decades of decline, nonetheless is impatient to evalu- 
ate the subsystem, and perhaps vested interests are only too ready to label it a 
failure if it does not turn out a shining record of extraordinary achievement in a 


year or two. Whether the subsystem is dependent or largely autonomous, it is not 


likely to affect an entire system that is governed by an adept and hierarchy-hardened 
f behavior. Moreover, the educa- 


bureaucracy and conditioned by fixed patterns o ; 
tional substance of subsystems has, up to this point, been fragmented. The experi- 


ments tend to concentrate on one or another piece of improved instructional prac- 
tice—team teaching, new careers for the poor, role playing, teacher training, Or 
reading, for example—but seldom with the form and structure of the total system. 


sanctioned the experiment (that is, 
territory the experimental subunit see 
are under pressure to produce results q 


Parallel Systems ; 
One set of approaches to qualit: t take the form of interven- 
tion in public education; rather, it calls for opportunities for students to escape into 
a parallel system. Such approaches assume that if the poor (or others) cannot re- 
form public education, they should be afforded options to 1t. 


y education does not 
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A few privately managed schools have been established in urban ghettoes, and 
several others are in the planning stage. Precedents for such schools exist in 
southern Freedom Schools (notably Neil Sullivan's school for Negro pupils de- 
prived of educational opportunity when the Prince Edward County, Virginia, 
public schools closed to avoid integration). Some northern counterparts include 
Harlem's Academies of Transition and the New School for Children in Boston's 
Roxbury section. The Urban League-sponsored street academies are sending more 
than 75 per cent of their students—hard-core rejects from the public school system 
—to college. 

Of considerable potential significance to urban education is an act approved 
by the Massachusetts Legislature late in 1967 which enables the State Department 
of Education to assist and sponsor experimental school systems operated by pri- 
vate nonprofit corporations. Assuming a greater role in education and urban 
problems, states could establish yardsticks, "educational TVA’s,” by which to mea- 
sure the effectiveness of different forms of educational innovation. 

Project Headstart schools are also "private" in the sense that they exist apart 
from the public school System and are not subject to its rules and regulations 
governing personnel, curriculum, and other matters. Some of these schools are 
financed under Federal tuition grants and foundation funds, and efforts are be- 
ing made to obtain support for others from business and industry. A special hy- 
brid, a publicly-financed but totally independent school system (an enclave apart 
from the regular New York City system) with a per-capita budget received directly 
from the state, was proposed in 1967 by the Harlem chapter of CORE, though it 
failed in the New York State Legislature. 

. Nonpublic schools have advantages; they do not have to deal with distant and 
entrenched bureaucracies, with school boards unfamiliar with their particular 
needs, or with teachers' unions. They are free to hire teachers from a variety of 
personnel pools and to sidestep rigid credential-granting procedures. They may 
even abandon such practices as tenure and retain, promote, or discharge teachers 
purely on the grounds of merit and performance. If the schools are governed by 
boards with a substantial representation from the pupils' parents, they are likely 
to be more responsive to the children's needs and thereby encourage better rap- 
port and partnership between the home and the school. In the most general sense, 
they afford the poor the choice that is open to many middle-class parents: to edu- 
cate their children elsewhere if they are dissatisfied with the performance of the 
public schools. And if enough private schools are available, the pattern ushers in 
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an entrepreneurial system in which parents can choose, cafeteria-style, from a 
range of styles of education—Montessori, prep school, Summerhill, and others. | 

Carried to its logical conclusion, however, the parallel-school approach would 
reduce the scope of public education, if not dispense with it altogether. The es- 
tablishment of private schools sufficient to handle significant numbers of poor 
children would require public support and, in effect, establish a private system of 
publicly-supported schools. Middle-income parents would demand similar privi- 
leges. For financial reasons alone, the parallel-school approach is hardly likely to 
become widespread in the foreseeable future; moreover, the scheme would found- 
er on political, if not constitutional grounds. Finally, since private schools are not 
subject to public control, there would be no guarantee against the organization 
of programs by special interest groups for ends inimical to a free and open so- 
ciety. Support of such enterprises at public expense would be intolerable. 

These arguments are, of course, no reason to discourage programs that enable 
more low-income pupils to attend private schools. Private schools could serve a 
valuable yardstick function if they were run under conditions that simulated the 
resources and inputs of public education—particularly comparable per-capita 
expenditures, and admission policies that would embrace a range of low-income 
pupils, including the “disruptive.” But that is the limit of their usefulness as an 
alternative to improved public education, for they could never serve the majority 
of the children of the poor. 


Total System Reform 
Since the compensatory approach has apparently failed, since desegregation is 
not a realistic short-range prospect, since model subsystems do not give mu ev 
dence yet of realizing their promise, and since parallel systems are basically an 
avoidance of the challenge to reform the schools where most children will con- 
tinue to be educated, the latest—and, in my view, most promising—approach to 
intervention is reform of total school systems, structurally and otherwise. There 
are several approaches to total system intervention. 
One approach is to provide new leadership for the system as a whole, while 
leaving the system's form and structure basically intact. This approach is exempli- 
fied by trends in Philadelphia, where a reform-minded central school board, in- 
cluding former Mayor Richardson Dilworth and a new superintendent of schools 
with a record of innovation are attempting to strengthen the effectiveness of the 
old system with the infusion of new staff and new styles. Pittsburgh, too, is improv- 
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ing the efficiency of the existing system, within the operational definition of quality 
education as achievement according to norms. 

Another approach consists of reorganization of the system into quasi-autono- 
mous districts—i.e., decentralization. Washington, D.C. has begun moving in this 
direction, beginning with single model schools. The Passow Report on the District's 
schools recommends a total system reform by decentralizing the system into eight 
subsystems of approximately equal size.2 

Still another form is the proposed merger of the school systems of two entire 
political jurisdictions—the city of Louisville and Jefferson County. The Louisville- 
Jefferson County merger differs markedly from the piecemeal metropolitan experi- 
ments noted earlier. In this case, the new metropolitan system is to consist of a 
number of subdistricts, each with considerable autonomy yet federated into a 
single system to preserve the best of the worlds of bigness and smallness. 

In the subsystems, models of excellence must swim against the tide of the status 
quo system. The total approach has no such constraint; there is no boring from 
within, for everyone starts at the reform gate at the same time. In a federation of 

, autonomous subsystems, each with an equitable share of resources, instructional 
practices would operate in an open, competitive market. The most successful 
models would be on display as a challenge to other school systems to adopt their 
approaches or surpass them in performance. 


New Energy Sources 


The intervention proposed in November, 1967 by the Mayor's Advisory Panel 
on Decentralization of the New York City Schools—the Bundy Report—adds a 


The Bundy Report was significantly titled Reconnection for Learning. The 


“A. H. Passow, Summary of a Report on the Washington D.C. Public Schools (New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1967). (Mimcographed ) SS Prisidaie 


* Reconnection for Learning: A Community School System for New York City (New York: The 
Mayor's Advisory Panel on Decentralization, 1967). 
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plan calls for more than a redistribution of power; it also provides new means of 
energizing school reform. Reform requires fuel. Sustained school reform needs 
not only ideas, but human resources and dynamic support from the public and 
the profession. All too often, the energy for educational reform consists only of a 
few professionals, practitioners or veterans who have shifted their struggle from 
the front lines to universities or the author's desk. The Bundy plan expands the 
base of energy to include the most numerous, and possibly the most powerful, 
energy source: parents and the community-at-large. 

It offers the professional who is working for improvement within the system 
a powerful ally who is also highly motivated to reform the system. Ghetto parents 
especially have come to the same verdict as the most astute students and practi- 
tioners of education: that urban education is failing and desperately in need of 
reform, 

But professional recognition of this energy concept is slow to come, for it as- 
sumes an altogether different professional-lay relationship from what now pre- 
vails. In the last several decades, education—in self-defense and for other reasons 
—has rapidly become professionalized. There has been an inverse correlation be- 
tween professionalization and parents’ involvement. Two other forces have 
tended to keep parents from participating in the education process. One, earlier 
in the cycle, though persisting in the urban ghetto, was the low level of the par- 
ents’ own education relative to the teachers’. The immigrant, regardless of his de- 
sire for education for his children, was hardly likely to challenge the assigned au- 
thority represented by a native-speaking, better-educated teacher. The other fac- 
tor, of course, is the growing size and impersonality of public school systems in 
large cities. . Wh” 

Even well-educated, middle-class parents who seek to engage in meaningful 
school decisions are deterred short of effectiveness by the inertial mass of the sys- 
tem or by the aura of professional exclusivity. Even the atmosphere in school 


buildings discourages parental presence (parent visiting days two or three times 
a year are prime evidence) and most parents visit school only in response 
to trouble. Thus, we have carefully-drawn boundaries for how dar parents, singly 
or in parent-teacher associations, may go, even in asking questions of ipu a 
als. A sophisticated PTA member may nag at a school board that does not oa 
French in elementary school, but she will rarely ask for he results (or ‘or 
research to be initiated) on the effectiveness of the school’s language icum. 
Still less is she apt to ask for such information as the school system's criteria for 


teacher selection or for evidence of its aggressiveness and imagination in recruit- 
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ing teachers. Even when probing questions are asked, information is often $ 
. guarded as being in the professional domain alone. Only now are some sch 


Systems beginning to accumulate and release performance data on a school 
school basis. 


school curriculum? Should parents have a say in the kind of teacher they feel 
best suited to the needs of their children? These are questions to which most pi 
fessionals—and, indeed, many parents—would offer a reflex negative. Yet, wii 
the framework of basic standards and goals, there are many options. Mathemati 
may be taught in any number of Ways, and there are a variety of approaches to 
eign languages. If the school is dedicated to instilling learning skills, content is. 
much a means as an end, and one choice will often serve as well as another. ! 
then should not the choice represent what is most meaningful to a particular ¢ 

munity? Very often the professional choice is only one of several objectively 
sonable choices; his word is final because he has a m. 
community involvement is to be real, 
meaning beyond lip-service, 


line the educationally-sound alternatives, and to afford the parents and the 


ay also be found in such other aspec 
and allocation of resources. 

never been a true partner in the edi 
nd local control of public education 


alor ition has been diluted and is largely. 
... potent against the force of a professional monopoly. 


arent education programs, dissemination 


i nform" the parent. The administrator who seeks 
"happy" school (or "tight ship," 


paid some attention or even a de; 


their system work more smoothly. 
ifa prevailing system is dysfuncti 
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reform. Perhaps a more serious defect is the assumption that parent participation 
is so special that it requires special attention and designated periods—similar to 
the well-intentioned but fundamentally insensitive Brotherhood Weeks. In short, 
the existing concept of parent and community participation in education is basi- 
cally misdirected toward supporting the schools' status quo. 

The analogue of this interpretation with respect to pupils is adjustment to the 
culture and environment of the school, even if the school environment has no re- 
lation to the pupils’ needs or interests. Pupils are.judged on how well they fit in 
— whether the mode of the school be folded hands, quiet in the halls, short hair- 
cuts, or an irrelevant curriculum with teaching methods that fail to diagnose the 
learning style of individual pupils. 

Such school systems are essentially one-way avenues. The school and its staff lay 
out their wares and the "consumer" either accepts them or goes hungry. The 
schools are acting upon raw material; if the material resists shaping and molding, 
it is discarded and labeled defective. In such a system, conscious or unconscious | 
consumer preferences do not count. There is no feedback loop from parents or 
pupils; and lacking feedback, the system is not likely to respond to changing con- 
ditions and needs. It is to such inflexible, tuned-out systems, as well as to the en- 
vironment or psyche of the learner, that one must look for the causes of pupil 


failure, dropout, or tuneout. 


The Goals of Effective Participation 
munity participation? We 


What would be the purpose of real parent and com f 
begin from the position that when people have a part in their institutions, they i: 
share responsibility for them and are more likely to pay close attention to the 
stated mission and actual performance of the institution. 
Thus participation has a positive effect on the participants as well as the sys- 
tem. For example, as parents in East Harlem became more engaged in the educa- 
tion process, "quality education” replaced “black power” as the slogan. Respon: 
sibility comes with the power of an effective voice. In the train of responsibility, 
judgment, stability, and dedication to constructive purpose are likely to follow. 
The pattern of the revolutionary is that upon assumption of power, he shifts from 
destroying institutions to building order and new institutions (of his own kind, 


to be sure). 
Participatory democracy in education 
a tangible respect for the intricacy and 


should also give parents and community 
complexity of the professional problems 
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in urban education. It is not likely that parents who have gained admission as 
true partners in the process will oversimplify and lay the blame for educational — 
failures solely on the professional. As things stand now, low-income communities 
outside the system understandably lay the blame squarely on the assigned pro- 
fessionals: "You are paid to teach, to deliver a certain product. When overwhelm- — 
ing numbers of our children fail to learn, you are not delivering. You are not. 
meeting your professional obligation.” The syllogism is simplistic: it ignores the 
fact that professional talent can be thwarted by a system, and it does not take into — 
account extra-school factors in teaching and learning. But it is an altogether nat- 
ural response from parents to whom the system provides no access and offers but — 
two alternatives: total resignation and apathy; or anger, protest, and, sooner or _ 
later, some form of retaliation. "il 

Skeptics who concede the right of parents to participate in the education proc — 
ess nevertheless question their technical qualifications to engage in educational. i 
decisions; the question is raised particularly (though not exclusively) in relation 
to low income, poorly educated parents. But the question should be not what par- 
ents know now, but what they can come to know about the technicalities of edu- 
cation. That they want to know is suggested by the few instances in which they 
have become more or less equal partners in the process. Their concerns soon 
broaden; they begin to ask, for example, who are the most talented reading spe- 
cialists in the country, because we want them to help us. In qualifying for school .— 
board membership, too, they seek training for themselves—something rare among - k 
would-be school board members even in wealthier communities. 

Admitting the public to the education process, therefore, should result in the 3 
addition of many new hands and minds to the tasks. These would be true part- 
ners, who participate in the enterprise and know it from their own experience, 
who do not simply take the established goals and procedures of the enterprise as 
virtues because its professional managers say so. 

The school, after all, is only one site of the total curriculum to which children 
are exposed. Considerable learning takes place at home and in all manner of com- 
munity institutions including the street corner, the church, the press and other 
mass media, and neighborhood organizations, As parents are admitted to partici- 
pation in the schools education process, they will become better equipped 
“teachers” of that part of the “curriculum” in which they are the prime agents 
—rearing in the home. Studies under Basil Bernstein of the University of Lon- 
don’s Sociological Research Unit have illuminated discontinuities of socializa- 
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tion among the home, the child's peer group, and the schools.* Continuity could 
be restored if parents participated in the formal education process. 

Greater public engagement in the public education process should also add 
political strength to pressures for increased financial support for education; a 
"parents lobby" with unprecedented motivation and commitment might arise. 
Nor should the possible effects on parents in their own right be overlooked. Few 
people can engage in a social cause and not themselves be transformed. Relevant 
education’ in an institutional setting that is willing to experiment in the art—and 
yes, the mysteries—of learning and teaching is such a cause. It could bring into the 
lives of men and women working at tedious jobs, or leading lives of boredom (fac- 
tors by no means peculiar to low-income groups), a new spirit in an activity with 
immediate relevance to their own families. This is to say nothing of the possible 
chain-reaction that meaningful engagement in the education process could have 
in stimulating parents to enlarge their own education. 

Thus the realignment of the participants in public education could produce 
rich yields for all the main participants: 

—for the parents, a tangible grasp on t 
to richer meaning for their own lives. 

—for professionals, surcease from an increasingly negative community climate 
and, more positively, new allies in their task. 

—for the children, a school system responsive to their needs, 
personal style, and affirmative in its expectations of them. 

And finally there is the goal of participation for its own sake, an intrinsic con- 
comitant—and test—of democracy. Education could no doubt be conducted effi- 
ciently if it were contracted out as a technical service, without the furniture of lay 
boards, community relations, and so on, especially if quality is defined strictly in 
terms'of grade-level achievement. But in an open society, the process of participa- 
tion itself is a social and educational value, despite the inefficiencies it may entail. 

This is more than an alternative approach to halting the spiral of public edu- 


cation’s failure. It is a design for social reconstruction. 


he destiny of their children and opening 


resonant with their 


‘See, for example, Basil Bernstein, “A Socio-linguistic Approach to Social Learning” in J. Gould 


(ed.), Social Science Survey (New York: Pelican, 1965). 
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RECONNECTION FOR LEARNING: A Community SCHOOL System FOR NEW York City. a 
Report of the Mayor's Advisory Panel on Decentralization of the New York City 
Schools. New York: The Advisory Panel, 1967, 118 pp. 


To a teacher in one of New York’s better known “difficult” schools: “How is it _ 


going?” His reply: “How do I know? I haven't gotten the kids quiet enough to E 
find out.” 


be able to teach. The "system," however, is not sound and many other teachers 
. cannot, to their own satisfaction, teach effectively in the New York City schools. 
There are too many children for too few adults. By a variety of measures, the | 


relevant at face value. There is a blanket of administrivia from on top, unbudged P 
even by ridicule as devastating as Bel Kaufman's Up the Down Staircase There — 
are students filled alternately with confusion, fear, and hostility. There is little — 
support for, and even opposition to, teachers’ efforts from the surrounding com-  - 
munity. There are apathetic pieties from city government (it took a rat to scare — 2 
Mayor Wagner into some activity. There are more pieties from Washington — 
* (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1964). 
Harvard Educational Review Vol.38 No. 1 Winter 1968 
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(Education is “the first order” of our society—but total Federal expenditures for 
schooling are relatively tiny; and our total local, state, and Federal annual operat- 
ing expenditures for elementary and secondary education, for example, are about 
a third of our annual Federal arms budget). It is a wonder that this teacher wasn't 
consumed with cynicism and despair. Curiously, he was still blaming himself. 

New York's schools are in a crisis—as they have been without relief since the 
189o's. Periodically, the pot boils over and central government politicians get 
briefly splattered. The heat in 1967 was generated by Negro and Puerto Rican 
parents' newly vocal militancy (if not new disenchantment with the city's edu- 
cational system). The state legislature responded by directing New York City's 
mayor "to prepare a comprehensive study and report and formulate a plan for 
the creation and redevelopment of educational policy and administrative units 
within the city school district of the City of New York with adequate authority to 
foster greater community initiative and participation in the development of edu- 
cation policy for the public schools . . .and to achieve greater flexibility in the 
administration of such schools" (p. 1). Lower the heat from the community 
by making the community directly responsible for the mess, the cynic concludes. 
So does the realist. 

Given the mandate, the report of the Mayor's Advisory Panel on Decentraliza- 
tion of the New York City Schools is forthright, persuasive, and useful, Due to the 
public prominence of some of its members—McGeorge Bundy, the chairman, 
Alfred Giardino, Francis Keppel, Mitchell Sviridoff, Antonia Pantoja, and Ben- 
netta Washington—it has received wide attention in the press and considerable 
acclaim, more so than most of the seemingly endless reports that have been issued 
on New York’s schools. Right at the start, the Panel recognizes both the pressures 
that led to the Act in the legislature and the irrelevance of “decentralization” as 


an end: 

The first premise of this report is that the test of a school is what it does for the children 
in it. Decentralization is not attractive to us merely as an end in itself; if we believed that 
a tightly centralized school system could work well in New York today, we would favor EA 
Nor is decentralization to be judged, in our view, primarily by what it does or does not do 
for the state of mind, still less the “power” of various interested parties. ... We believe in 
the instrumental value of all . . . forms of power—but in the final value of none. We cse 
each of them has to be judged, in the end, by what it does for the education of public schoo 


pupils. (p. i) 
The group with which the key power 
“Parents can be trusted to care more 


should rest, the Panel concludes, is parents: 
than anyone else for the quality of the edu- 
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cation their children get" (p. 68). To provide them with power, a considerable 
portion of the control of education, the Panel recommends “a liberating decen- _ 
tralization," "a means of reconnecting the parties at interest so that they can 
work in concert" (pp. 3, 2). 

In detail, the Panel's recommendations reflect the best current thinking of 
liberal rather than radical educators. In brief, the report proposes breaking the 
present system into thirty to sixty almost autonomous units, each governed by a 
Community School Board. Each of these Boards would consist of eleven members, — 
six elected by parents and five appointed by the mayor from a list prepared by the 3 
central education authority. Each Community Board would hire and fire per- _ 
sonnel, set its own curricula, and control its own budget which would be allocated _ 
to it as a block grant on the basis of a formula of need (not simply a head count) 
by a new, and limited, central authority. Collective bargaining with the union 
and supervisory associations would be carried out by this central authority, as — 
would long-range planning, cost-effectiveness studies, and the operation of special — 
schools. The Community Boards are urged by the panel to “innovate,” to involve 
parents and the community in general, to draw "paraprofessionals" into the 
schools. Teacher recruitment would be stepped up, the Board of Examiners elim- 
inated, and an effort made to draw persons from a wide variety of backgrounds — 
into teaching. Promotions would be based on merit, rather than on seniority or col- — 
lege "credits." The Community Boards are encouraged to associate themselves with — 
many other local organizations—museums, hospitals, clinics, and the rest. The pres- 
ent central bureaucracy would be broken up (though the salaries and tenure of 
displaced staff would be protected) and the state authorities given increased powers 
of supervision and rights to hear appeals from Community Boards. In effect, New 
York City would become a federation of school systems, each containing from 
twelve thousand to forty thousand pupils. New York would consist, then, of some — 
thirty-five Providence, Rhode Islands. 

Before discussing the merits of these proposals, one must review the realities of 
the city. The New York schools in every respect but size are not Providence — 
thirty-five times over. First of all, New York has pockets of almost unbelievably — — 
dense population, and these pockets largely correspond with poverty areas. Sec- 
ondly, New York is a polyglot city and always has been. As late as 1960, it was found: 
that almost a fifth of New Yorkers were foreign-born whites. As many scholars - 
have repeatedly shown, New York is a city of groups, ethnic and racial, which — 
operate in significant ways as interest groups. There is no "typical" New Yorker; 
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there is a stereotype who is white, middle-class, and Protestant—and this in a city 
which has grown from 10 per cent nonwhite in 1950 to almost 20 per cent today, 
which has increasing poverty (in 1966, 35 per cent of nonwhite families in the 
New York ghettos had incomes below the poverty level compared with 28 per cent 
in 1960), and which is predominantly non-Protestant (with half the Protestants 
being Negro). The city is governed by a precarious balance of interest groups, 
most of them minorities. Third, there are pockets of seriously high unemploy- 
ment; when the national unemployment rate was 3.5 per cent in November 1966, 
Central Harlem had a rate of 29 per cent, East Harlem 33 per cent, and Bedford- 
Stuyvesant 28 per cent. Fourth, the city spends about.one thousand dollars per child 
on education, well above the national average but well below that spent in tolerably 
good independent schools. The children are not performing to standard. A recent 
study, the Panel reports, showed "that one out of three pupils in the city's schools 
was a year or more behind youngsters in the nation as a whole in reading and 
arithmetic" (p. 4). The school system is run by a bureaucracy which is implicitly but 
devastatingly criticized by the report. At its bluntest, the Panel is quite direct: 
“The way to get results is by installing a fresh first team at central headquarters" 
(p. 33). The city has the strongest and most militant teachers’ union in the country. 
Over go per cent of the teachers are white, many of them Jews, who work with 
a student body which is 29 per cent Negro and 21 per cent Puerto Rican. Over go 
per cent of the teachers were educated in New York City colleges. Promotion 
procedures are rigid and complex. 

In short, New York is an immensely dense city without a majority group or 
a unifying element but with a rapidly growing nonwhite sector, a city of compet- 
ing and coherent groups, a city of deepening poverty, both economic and 


educational, a city with a school adnimistration locked in inherited traditions, 


with a militant corps of teachers which does not accurately mirror the ethnic 


and racial groups using the schools, and with a personnel policy appropriate, 
as Martin Mayer has suggested, to Confucian China. It is also, as Gilbert 


Osofsky reminds us, a city which has had these problems for a long time. As he 
“the dominant patterns of Harlem 


puts it in Harlem: the Making of a Ghetto, 
life were largely set in the 1920's, and have remained remarkably unchanged 


ever since. . . . The present generation has inherited the unsolved problems of 


the past."? 


Does the Panel finally make a start at their solution? The New York Times 


2 (New York: Harper and Row, 1966), p. 179- 
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thinks so. The United Federation of Teachers does not. The Board of Education 
to the date of this writing, has not fully shown its hand. 

Within the confines of its charge, the Panel does “solve” the problems in 
tain important respects. First, it recognizes the city's clusters of minority gro 
and proposes to give these groups more control of their children's educati 
The districting, which is to be effected by a “Temporary Commission on Tra 
tion” could be gerrymandered to benefit particular groups. Gerrymande 
has a long and honorable tradition in the city; as early as the 1920's two judgeship 
were created in this way for Negroes in Manhattan. The districts could b 
changed from time to time, as necessary. The Panel provides some protecti 
for the children against complete smothering in a particular group's paro 
alisms by having five of the eleven members of the Community School Bo 
mayoral appointees. A balance between the neighborhood and the larger co 
munity is thus proposed. While some critics doubt that many groups will involv 
themselves as willingly or wisely as the Panel urges, the risk is a fair one to take 
given the stalemate of the present situation. ur. 

Second, the Panel proposes dismantling the discredited central bureaucracy - 
and loosening teacher-recruitment and appointment procedures. The union, 
not surprisingly, is fearful here, both of the severe difficulties these changes may 
present in properly staffing ghetto districts without a central teacher placemen 
scheme and (as Albert Shanker, president of the teachers’ union, has put 
of the opportunities that may be opened to “local vigilantes to constantly har: 
teachers.” The UFT wants city-wide assignment of teachers and separate 
centrally administered promotion plans for teachers and supervisors. The Pant 
however, is right in feeling that a determined and imaginative ghetto communi! 
has as much chance of attracting good teachers as many a smug suburb. Many. 
young teachers see positions in the slums as the most rewarding of careers. This 
idealism can be relied upon. 

"Third, it recognizes the added costs of educating poor children through © 
of three plans, the most interesting of which uses a “unit need formula” whi 
would provide funds on a basis which includes such factors as income level, là 
guage, and area unemployment level. The city’s funds would be concentra 
where the need was the greatest. 

Finally, it would be a change, and a change—almost any change—would 
the city’s schools in useful ways. The Hawthorne effect has its uses as an end if 
itself. Within the Panel’s mandate, the change is clearly for the better. One mus 
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agree with the Times that the Mayor would be wise to endorse the plan, and the 
state legislature would be acting responsibly if it passed the Panel's recommended 
legislation. ; 

And yet, having praised the report, one is left profoundly troubled. Perhaps 
it is a question of déjà vu. The present Board of Education was the product of 
a "reform" as recent as 1961. It was hoped then that an appointed group of 
eminent, public-spirited citizens could revitalize the system. The Times applaud- 
ed then, too, but the reform didn’t work. It cannot work, as the problems of New 
York's schools are only secondarily political and administrative. Albert Shanker put 
it frankly: “The basic shortcomings of our school system are not due to the fact 
that there are three districts or thirty, but to decades of financial starvation. . . 
To turn over a starved school system to local control is merely a political tactic 
to shift blame for inevitable failure on a powerless local leadership from respon- 
sible city and state officials.” The Panel was asked to rearrange the existing pieces 
of a hopelessly underfinanced system. The arrangement is undoubtedly an im- 
provement, but the system will still not run much better. Without new resources 
the only thing new will be the objects of criticism, the Community School Boards 
rather than 110 Livingston Street. And the Times will be calling for yet another 
change by 1974- 

If new and massive resou: 
not be solved, even if the Panel’ 


rces could be found, however, the problems would 
s recommendations were carried out to the letter. 


While the Coleman Report and similar studies can only suggest causal relation- 
ships, one is easily persuaded that our present mode of teaching and learning 
has much wrong with it, more wrong than can be corrected by field trips, new 
curriculum materials, and teacher aides. Factors outside of classrooms have pro- 
found effects, ones that few schools are compensating for today. As the cliché 
goes, education is more than schooling, and if there is going to be a profound 


“reconnection for learning,” a plan for working in a powerful and coordinated 


way with families, gangs, schools, and employers, among others, will be needed. 


A child’s family and peers are key; how can we make relevant and significant 
the learnings he receives from them? Consider one example. Only days after the 
issuance of the Panel’s report, the United States Congress overwhelmingly passed 
a social security bill which, among other things, de facto drives the unemployed 
father out of his family. There will be little public aid for dependent children 


3 Albert Shanker, et al., UFT Statement on Decentralization (New York: The Federation, n.d.). 


(Mimeographed.) 
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if he remains; to feed his family he may have to leave. So we break up the family, — 
and in so doing, perhaps affect the child's school learning more profoundly than: 
will any ten teachers. For education's sake (not to mention the sake of human — 
decency), our society should support and nurture the family unit. Present wel 
fare, housing, and employment practices often do quite the opposite. A child. 
from a broken family is clearly “disadvantaged.” The school cannot take on the 
full job of “compensation” alone, and educators ought to do more than just rec 
ognize this fact. They must start acting on it, even writing yet another plan for - 
New York's children. E 

While the Panel's recommendations may be "radical" for the political climate - 
in which they must survive, in many respects they provide support for question: - 
able school practices. In spite of the evidence on "desirable" school-system sizes — 
cited in the report, one can reasonably doubt that a unit enrolling thirty thousand - 
children will be, in fact, "close" to the community. Is Providence in need of “de- 
centralization”? Probably so. An alternative to thirty or sixty districts might be nine 
hundred districts; or, more accurately, nine hundred largely autonomous indi- - 
vidual schools. The New York schools would look less like Providence thirty- | 
five times over and more like the National Association of Independent Schools. — 
The Panel would call this direction “fragmentation.” The United Federation — 
of Teachers calls the Panel’s plan “Balkanization”; one can only imagine what ; 
they would call this suggestion. And yet there is merit in the idea; that it can — 
Work is clearly demonstrated by large metropolitan regions in Western Europe: 
Centralized general services and highly decentralized services to individual chile — 
dren with a minimum of intervening bureaucracy represent a useful alternative — 
pattern to both the present and the proposed system. It is disappointing that the - 
Panel apparently looked to-only American authorities on school organization. 

One can decentralize so as to create autonomy for parents and teachers in yet 
other ways. One can give public money for tuition to parents and allow a "free" .— 
market of private schools to evolve, as Milton Friedman and Christopher Jencks —.— 
have both suggested. One can combine a publicly supported &chool system with — 
a scheme of public allowances which could be used by parents as incentives for 
inducing improvements in school practice. Or one can give allowances only to — 
the parents of poor children for them to carry to the schools of their choice. The 
Panel apparently experimented neither with these nor with other more original —.— 
funding plans. Under the Panel’s recommendations, all the moneys would pass 
as always, through the public authority if under new formulas. It's a pity that — 
this Panel (chaired as it was by a man who has had much to say about the rigidities —— 
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of university finance) was not more freewheeling when addressing the financing of 
the lower schools. 

Finally, there is the problem of racial integration. But what does the word 
mean in a city which has stoutly resisted for a hundred years the dissolution of 
its ethnic, national, and racial groups? Integration into what—the white, Anglo- 
Saxon stereotype? "Integration" is the wrong word; what is needed, whether 
or not groups retain their particular identities, is an open society. While schools 
cannot create such a society, they can assist in its attainment. Schools must show 
children alternatives, different values and modes of living. They should equip 
children to act realistically on these alternatives. To do this, children cannot be 
isolated from their majority or minority partners. No "segregated" school can 
fully teach, whether it is a black school in a slum or a white, middle-class school 
in a posh neighborhood. We must mix our children, not necessarily to. make 
them alike—to "integrate" them—but to give them a true picture of realities and 
possibilities. And, it goes without saying, that "true picture" must be made 
considerably more equitable than it is at present. 

The Panel asserts that “integration is a distant goal" and in so doing puts off 
the essential role of the schools in forwarding an open society. The Panel members 
admit that "it is logically conceivable that progress could be made by a much more 
massive process of transfer throughout the metropolitan area” (pp. 74-5): why didn't 
the Panel then so recommend? The total encapsulation of groups now will not 
help achieve the “distant goal." 

"Integration," or the development of an open society, requires at the start 
the mixing of children by class and race at least some of the time. One can have 
both one's neighborhood school and considerable social mixing as a part of the 
children's program over the full twelve-month year without massive centralization. 
It can be done by the judicious use of moneys and policies that allow and pay for 


voluntary scattering of pupils and for required inter-school and group programs. 


The country is stalled over integration. Those Civil Rights leaders pressing 


for improvement in rural, particularly Southern, areas are militantly integra- 
tionist. Multi-racial schools are the only solution here, they argue, and those, 
particularly “liberals,” who contemplate any alternative are misguided back- 
sliders. On the other hand, the black leadership in densely populated cities sees 
separate schools as the only means of retaining a prideful Negro identity and 


the chance of leverage in the larger society. Black schools with black teachers 


controlled by blacks is their slogan. Given this division in the Civil Rights move- 
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ment, the white community is split and confused. Should the country listen to 
Rustin or Carmichael? Carter or Wilcox? Washington or DuBois? 

The irony is that the extremes in the controversy represent together the seeds 
of a solution. There should be opportunities for black children to be taught by 
black teachers (or white teachers who do not carry the implicit racism of which 
Jonathan Kozol has written) on the terms of the black community. The same 
can be said for Portuguese Americans, upper-middle-class white Protestants, 
Puerto Ricans and everyone else. At the same time, there must also be educa- 
tional opportunities to mix across groups, to "integrate." Can't these two policies 
be combined? Why must children go to only one "school"? The present argument 
over racial integration is stale and debilitating. A fresh approach is needed. It is 
regrettable that the Panel lost its opportunity to make one. 

In sum, within its given frame of reference the Panel's report is helpful and 
useful. But real improvement of New York's schools—and those in most cities— 
awaits a broader, realistic, and imaginative frame. We ignore this truth at our 
peril. 
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Tue PoLrrics oF FEDERAL AiD TO EDUCA- 
TION IN 1965: A STUDY OF POLITICAL 
INNOVATION. 

by Philip Meranto. 

Syracuse, New York: Syracuse University 
Press, 1967. 144 pp. $5.75, $3.25 (paper). 


Philip Meranto's study of the circum- 
stances leading to the passage of the land- 
mark Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act of 1965 (ESEA) is a readable, if 
somewhat limited, contribution to the all 
too sparse literature on the politics of ed- 
ucation. However, as an active participant 
in the Washington conversation about 
ESEA, I find many of his observations in- 
compatible with my perception of events. 
If the references he cites are accurate re- 
flections of his sources of information, it 
appears Dr. Meranto has allowed himself 
to be led astray in a number of vital areas 
through an excessive reliance on the pub- 
lic record and an apparent lack of person- 
al familiarity with the subtle nuances of 
the issues he seeks to discuss.! 


1The book is also blemished by an unset- 
tling error of fact. On page 129 we are told 
that "Carl Elliott died in 1961 and was re- 


Professor Meranto has used the work of 
David Easton? for the theoretical frame- 
work of his dissertation. Although Dr. 
Easton's theory is helpful, it neither pro- 
vides any guidelines for determining or 
defining what are politically useful, rele- 
vant, and important factors for study, nor 
does the scheme accompanying the theory 
tell us how a decision-making process 
works after variables have been introduced 
into the decision-making arena. 

Professor Easton's theory of the authori- 
tative allocation of values explains the rela- 
tionship among actors and/or circumstan- 
tial conditions in a political arena by the 
following model: When. variables or in- 
puts enter a decisional system, they carry 
a number of implicit values which affect 
the decision (ie, the allocation of re- 


eee ee 
placed by John Young of Texas... ." Former 
Alabama Congressman Carl Elliott, born in 
1913, is alive and flourishing in Washington, 
D.C., where he practices law. He is a partner 
in the firm of Elliott and Naftalin and also 
serves as a member of the National Advisory 
Commission on Libraries. 

2David Easton, The Political System (New 


York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1965). 
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sources) in important ways. Through a 
process of feedback, the decision itself 
then becomes a new input into another 
decision-making process. 

There are numerous criticisms of sys- 
temic analysis. Although the system sup- 
posedly is the place where values are au- 
thoritatively allocated, there is no provi- 
sion made in systemic analysis for how 
that determination occurs. Moreover, the 
scheme does not aid the observer in isola- 
ting the politically relevant factors or in 
determining which inputs are the more 
important. 

If politics represents essentially an au- 
thoritative allocation of values, then any 
decision is politically relevant which so 
designates those values. Therefore, by def- 
inition, the decision of a group of friends, 
gathered together for an evening, to go to 
one movie rather than another may be 
termed a political decision because there 
has been an allocation of preferences 
which resulted in going to see “The Grad- 
uate,” say, rather than “Bonnie and 
Clyde." 

Dr. Meranto recognizes that a political 
system cannot be studied in toto. 
He states: “The task remaining is to ad- 
just this framework, which pertains to a 
political system at the total societal level, 
to the national legislative level" (p- 9). 
"Therefore, he seeks to modify his study by 
viewing only a subpolitical system, the 
"congressional component of the national 
government" (p. 10). 

Dr. Meranto selects three “circumstan- 
tial conditions” which he believes led to 
the passage of ESEA: (1) the rediscovery 
of poverty; (2) the metropolitan trend; 
and (3) the civil rights movement. He 
contrasts these three conditions in 1961 
(when a proposed education aid bill 
failed) and 1965. Only passing considera- 
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tion (p. 82) is given to a fourth circum- 
stance which I would rank as a peer of the 
trio mentioned, ecumenism. The papacy 
of Pope John and the presidency of John 
F. Kennedy deserve explicit treatment. 
Both are clearly responsible for much of 
the good faith which characterized many 
of the negotiations among various reli- 
gious persuasions and lay groups.? 

My recent acquaintance with the Con- 
gressional and Executive aspects of legis- 
lative decision-making makes me question 
the reliability of concentrating only on the 
most visible participants in the ESEA de- 
bate. There is little doubt that the various 
pressure groups discussed (constituents, 
interest groups, parties, the President) 
were influential in determining not only 
the type of policy formulated and the ori- 
entation of the political battle, but also 
the eventual policy outcome. Moreover, 
the changes cited in the legislative system 


*In the Harvard Graduate School of Educa- 
tion Alumni Bulletin (Summer, 1965), Francis 
Keppel, former U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, observed: 

You might think of the history of the last 
15 years in education in the United States 
as being profoundly influenced by four men, 
probably more unlike than most men in the 
world. The first is Robert Taft who, I think, 
probably persuaded the American people 
that you could use federal tax money for 
primary and secondary schools without im- 
mediately ending in perdition. He himself 
proposed such bills; they never passed, but 
he got the thinking going. The second, not 
precisely like Mr. Taft, is Mr. Khrushchev, 
who scared the daylights out of us; scared 
us that the schools were not any good and 
we had better compete. The third is Pope 
John with the ecumenical movement, aní 
the fourth is Lyndon Johnson. Can you 
think of a more unlikely batch? To me they 
symbolize, those four, the intellectual influ- 
ences that have gone into the passage of this 
recent legislation. 


were certainly important in the passage of 
ESEA, as were alterations in Congressional 
party ratios and composition of State dele- 
gations. Nevertheless, a major failure of 
this presentation lies in the inadequate 
recognition accorded those actors in the 
ESEA policy arena who are not easily 
identifiable but who significantly deter- 
mined some portion of the eventual 
decision.* 

'This failure raises serious questions 
about the author's selection of variables. 
Although he may feel that he has been as 
objective as possible in choosing the key 
factors that made a difference in bill pas- 
sage, his selection was made almost wholly 
from published sources. There is only one 
sentence in the entire study (p. 70) which 
even suggests that the author made a real 
attempt to go beyond the public record in 
determining the politically significant par- 
ticipants and events. 

Since Dr. Meranto was interested in how 
the decision-making process operated, he 
surely must have recognized the impor- 
tance of discovering how the less apparent 
actors participated in the arena. He might 
have mentioned, for example, the re- 
putedly seminal Education Task Force 
chaired by John Gardner, which Professor 
Stephen K. Bailey cited in his work on the 
U.S. Office of Education.5 Yet Dr. Meranto 
has presented not even a disclaimer based 


* A “major demand articulator” not consid- 
ered by Dr. Meranto is the press. In Washing- 
ton, the impact of newspapers in general, and 
the New York Times and the Washington Post 
in particular, should not be underestimated. 
It is safe to speculate that most Federal “poli- 
cy makers” start their morning with coffee and 
a look at at least one major daily. That “look” 
affects their behavior. 

ë Stephen K. Bailey, The Office of Educa- 
tion and the Education Act of 1965 (New 
York: Bobbs-Merrill, 1966). 
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on lack of time, money, or staff, for 
example, to explain this most troubling 
omission. 

His reliance on roll-call vote analysis 
also indicates his commitment to visible 
elements. A weakness of roll-call vote an- 
alysis is that it records decisions only after 
they become public. It does not measure 
—except in a de facto manner—the vari- 
ables contributing to a decision. Certainly 
a Congressman’s geographical affiliation, 
constituency composition, and party affili- 
ation are ingredients in his judgment. But 
to what extent are these variables miti- 
gated by others not measured by Dr. Me- 
ranto: by favors Congressmen owe each 
other, by internal committee pressures for 
conformity, by what a legislator's wife tells 
him, by visceral inclinations, by the influ- 
ence of the committee chairman, or by 
White House requests for support? 

Meranto's discussion of the role of the 
President further underscores his failure 
to look below the surface. He suggests that 
the President's unprecedented influence 
and unique political talent were critical 
factors in the passage of the 1965 Educa- 
tion Act: 


His great personal interest in education 
(it is reported that he would like to be 
known as the "Education President’), 
the party line up, and his remarkable 
talent for dealing with Congress, all, fa- 
vored the enactment of a school-aid bill. 
(p. 109) 
There can be no doubt that the vital per- 
sonal leadership qualities of President 
Johnson and the conditions which permit- 
ted him to maximize the force of these 
characteristics contributed greatly to pass- 
ing the bill. Professor Meranto fails to ap- 
preciate, however, the vital distinction be- 
tween the President and the Office of the 
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Presidency. It was not only that the Presi- 
dent—as a personal figure—used his legis- 
lative skills and insights to full advantage, 
but also that the President deftly employed 
the Office of the Presidency to ensure the 
successful passage of the proposed legisla- 
tion.$ 

Beyond my criticism of his methodolog- 
ical procedure, I question one of his basic 
substantive assumptions. That ESEA was 
a "general" as opposed to a “categorical” 
aid to education bill is a common but un- 
professional observation. Professor Me- 
ranto correctly states that ESEA “has been 
referred [my italics] to as the first program 
of general aid for elementary and secon- 
dary education in America's history" 
(p. 8). They who do so, however, choose 
to blur an important distinction. Categor- 
ical aid is special-purpose aid. It provides 
funds earmarked for specific, essential, na- 
tional purposes selected by the Congress, 
e.g., the disadvantaged, the handicapped, 
or the cities. General aid in its purest form 
is called by some “put it on the stump in 
the dark of night and run” money, eg., 
block grants to States, True general aid is 
a shot-gun blast with no stipulations. 
Funds are provided by the government to 
educators to be spent for “education writ 


“Francis Keppel, U.S. Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation from December, 1962 to January, 1966, 
was also a major contributor to this endeavor. 
His genius xi articulately and urbanely com- 
municating the urgency of the legislation 
posed by President Johnson and in finding the 
compromise threshold of Congress merits con- 
siderably more mention than Dr. Meranto 
provides. His Assistant Commissioner for leg- 
islation, Dr. Samuel Halperin, dubbed by 
some on Capitol Hill “the midwife of ESEA,” 
has also earned a ranking place in any con- 
piis of the Administration's role in the 

evelopment and passage of this legislation, 
although he, too, is absent from juni 
account. 
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large"; to be expended according to their 
priorities or inclinations.” 

Dr. Meranto's justification for charac- 
terizing ESEA as “general” rests on the 
following assumption: For the past dec- 
cade, bills for school construction and 
teacher salary have been referred to as 
general-aid bills 


even though it is clear that the local 
school districts would be compelled to 
use the funds in specialized expenditure 
categories. . . . In this context, the Equ- 
cation Act of 1965 is certainly as general 
as the construction and salary proposals, 
probably more so since both types of ex- 
penditures are possible under Title I, 
as are many other expenditures for ac- 
tivities related to improving the educa- 
tion of culturally deprived children. 
(p. 5) 


Professor Meranto’s choice of words raises 
a question. If bills for teacher salary and 
construction had specified categorical dis- 
tinctions, why are they called general-aid 
bills?$ In all fairness, however, a sounder 
basis for calling them general-aid bills ex- 
ists than for defining ESEA as a general- 
aid bill. Because ESEA permits the pay- 
ment of some teachers and very minor 
construction under Title I and then speci- 
fies that these are to be used for the im- 
provement of the education of the cul- 
urally deprived, the argument does not 
follow that ESEA is, therefore, a general- 


*See Albert H, Quie, “The Case for General. 


Aid," and John Brademas, “The Case for 
Categorical Aid," Education Age, November- 
December 1967, pp. 45-46 and January-Feb- 
ruary 1968, pp. 44-45. ` s 

*It should be noted that no Federal legisla- 
tion exists specifically to pay teacher salaries. 
With limited exceptions, the Federal Govern- 
ment does not finance elementary- and second- 
ary-school construction. 


aid bill.9 Indeed, these very factors com- 
bined with the specificity of the other 
Titles only substantiates ESEA's categori- 
cal nature. 

Dr. Meranto acknowledges the weak 
ground on which he stands. Although he 
contends that ESEA provides general aid, 
he carefully adds a cautious disclaimer to 
his premise when he says: 


Regardless of whether the legislation 
should or should not be termed general, 
the crucial fact remains that a signifi- 
cant and substantial set of political 
changes occurred between 1961 and 
1965 which considerably altered the re- 
lationship between the federal govern- 
ment and education. (p. 6) 


With such equivocation, Professor Me- 
ranto in effect dismisses the significant and 
exciting conceptual problems that might 
have confronted him had he investigated 
the perceptions of the various groups of 
decision-makers involved in the passage of 
the ESEA.10 

Dr. Meranto's description and interpre- 


* At four points (pp. 4, 35, 67, and 137) Dr. 
Meranto spells out with great particularity the 
categorical nature of ESEA. He then goes on 
to say, "After many years of frustrating failure, 
the proponents of general federal aid for edu- 
cation finally achieved victory" (p. 131). 

?]It is fascinating to view post-1965 ESEA 
developments through the perspective of Dr. 
Meranto’s study. An informative exercise may 
be easily had by reading the following (after 
Meranto): Congressional Record, goth Con- 
gress, 1st Session, No. 60, Thursday, April 20, 
1967, pp. D 299, H 4506, H 4430-3, H 450577, 
A 1961, H 4429, A 1958: No. 62, Monday, April 
24, 1967, pp. H 4533-4, H 4543. See also the 
statement by John W. Gardner, then Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, regarding 
Representative Albert Quie's H.R. 8983, which 
proposed to amend ESEA, Wednesday, April 26, 
1967. 
A magnificent running debate about general 
v. categorical aid appears in the press begin- 
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tation of the changes of personnel and 
policy in the House Education and Labor 
Committee is first-rate. His analysis of the 
Rules Committee, the 21 Day Rule, and 
the transfer of power from Congressman 
Graham Barden to Congressman Adam 
Clayton Powell is well worth review. Dr. 
Meranto has made a vigorous effort to or- 
der the variables in a complex piece 
of legislative decision-making and has 
managed to portray these variables in an 
informative and lively manner. Those who 
seek an understanding of the legislative 
process involved in the passage of ESEA 
will wish to read this case study as a starter. 


STEPHEN JOEL TRACHTENBERG 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare* 


ning in the spring of 1967. Some selected cita- 
tions are: Baltimore Sun, April 25; Washing- 
ton Star, May 23; New York Times, July 9; 
Atlanta Constitution, July 27; Washington 
Star, August 14; St. Louis Post Dispatch, Au- 
gust 20; New York Times, August 27; Ibid., 
September 24. 

Of special interest is the 1967 report of the 
National Education Association, Education 
Policies Commission, Federal Financial Rela- 
tionships to Education, and the American 
Association of School Administrators 1967 
publication Federal Policy and the Public 
Schools. These should be contrasted with U.S. 
Education Commissioner Howe's July 6, 1967 
statement on the NEA-EPC document as well 
as his remarks before the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers (May 22, 1967) and 
the National Association of State Boards of 
Education (September 26, 1967). Also worth 
noting is the August 21, 1967, New York 
Times report of the Education Task Force 
chaired by Dr. William Friday, President of 
the University of North Carolina. i 

* Mr. Trachtenberg prepared this review at 
the request of HER editors in his private ca- 
pacity as an educator and observer. No official 
support or endorsement by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare is intended 
or should be inferred. 
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"THE SrRUGGLE FOR EQUALITY. 

by Bert E. Swanson. 

New York: Hobbs, Dorman & Company, 
Inc., 1966. 146 pp. $4.00. 


During 1964, New York City and its pub- 
lic schools were convulsed by a long series 
of school integration confrontations and 
crises, among them three massive boycotts, 
two for more integration and one for less. 

Mr. Swanson's book! is a chronicle and 
an analysis of sorts of what happened 
during that turbulent year, give or take a 
few months on each end. His study is a 
"report of a year spent in exploring the 
problems and decision-making processes 
associated with the integration of public 
schools in the largest city in the United 
States” (preface). His research objectives 
were first, “to construct a political or 
structural map, identifying significant 
leaders in integration controversies, their 
organizational bases, and their over-all ob- 
jectives. . . . The second objective was to 
investigate the availability of various types 
of data for a full-scale study” (p. 2). 

One of the complimentary things that 
can be said about the book is that it is 
fascinating, at least to anyone who lived 
in New York City at that time. Mr. Swan- 
son succeeds very well in conveying a ka- 
leidoscopic impression of the vast and 
complicated interplay of forces that swirl- 
ed through New York City during the 
hectic months of 1964. 

But the report, unfortunately, is neither 
good reporting nor good research. There 
are just too many errors in it, for one 
thing. Some examples: 


* The book is a facsimile reproduction, page 
for page, of Cooperative Research Project No. 
2857, published in soft cover a year earlier as 
a report to the Office of Education, which fi- 
nanced the projeet. 
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€ "In June, 1963, the New York State 
Commissioner of Education issued an 
order to desegregate all de facto segre- 
gated public school systems in the state” 
(p. 6). What Commissioner Allen actually 
did was request a report about schools 
which were over 50 per cent Negro or with 
a rapid and substantial shift toward a 
Negro majority. He ordered nothing. 


€ "The third and more militant phase 
began with the superintendency of Calvin 
Gross in October, 1962" (p. 13). Mr. 
Gross began his work in New York City in 
April, 1963. 


q “The first was a two-week study by the 
Joint Planning Committee for More Effec- 
tive Schools” (p. 23). The study took sev- 
eral months. 


€ "Most of [the Board of Education's] 
business is conducted by five standing 
committees" (p. 44). The Board had no 
standing committees. 


€ “The focal point [of the intricate net- 
work of supervisory staff] is the Board of 
Superintendents" (p. 49) After April 
1963, there was one meeting of the Board 
of Superintendents. The group was then 
disbanded. 


"The author's trouble with the facts may 
stem from his difficulty in getting primary 
data about the many meetings which he 
describes in considerable detail but which 
he did not attend. He has not been able 
to distinguish adequately between the 
things people say privately and what they 
say subsequently for the record. 

Even if the errors did not vitiate the 
confidence one would like to feel about 
the accuracy of the reporting, the book 
suffers from its lack of focus. Mr. Swanson 
shuttles back and forth between discus- 


sions of integration and the exercise of 
political power and never does seem to 
decide which is the ascendant topic. There 
are abrupt digressions into political the- 
ory, some of them rather involved. Al- 
though the title which headlines the book 
refers to equality, the subject is not dis- 
cussed, and expenditures of money to 
improve instructional programs are re- 
peatedly and cynically greeted as attempts 
to bribe participants into complaisant 
acceptance of desegregation moves. 

One is also struck by Mr. Swanson's pro- 
pensity to moralize about each small, suc- 
cessive event as he traces the early history 
of integration efforts in the school system 
as a backdrop for the period under study. 
Even where a straightforward recital 
would suffice, there seems to be a sort of 
compulsion to scrutinize each deed and as- 
sess the motives that may have lain behind 
it. Worse yet, he never makes clear the bas- 
ic values or criteria by which he judges 
events and arrives at his opinions. 

The year 1964 was just a limited time 
slice out of New York City's long and com- 
plicated history, but as Mr. Swanson 
points out, the decisions made that year 
and the events which transpired there 
have had an inevitable effect on what 
has been said and done since then in other 
cities. If only for that reason it is too bad 
that this chronicle could not have been 
rendered with more simplicity and ac- 
curacy. The pursuit of good education, of 
integrated education, is one of the most 
urgent and significant causes of our time, 
one which deserves the devoted and care- 
ful attention of our best scholars. This 
book may not exactly do the cause a dis- 
service, but it certainly doesn't help very 


much. 
CALVIN E. GROSS 


University of Missouri at Kansas City 
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Sprinc Grove: THE EDUCATION OF IMMI- 
GRANT CHILDREN. 

by Trevor Burgin and Patricia Edson. 
New York: Oxford University Press for the 
Institute of Race Relations, London, 1967. 


112 pp. $3.40. 


An American picks up Spring Grove: The 
Education of Immigrant Children with 
anticipation. The title recalls the past, the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies when American ‘schools confronted 
the challenges of educating a vast wave of 
immigrant children. It also conjures up 
images of the contemporary ghetto. The 
historian of American education will ask 
himself whether modern research in an- 
other industrial society can provide him 
with the insights he needs to comprehend 
the past. The educator will seek informa- 
tion on the school's role in assimilating 
our present-day migrants and poor. 

But Spring Grove County School, Hud- 
dersfield, is not in America. It stands rath- 
er in the industrial Colne Valley in nor- 
thern England. From the school, built in 
1879, one sees the “jungle of mill chim- 
neys” providing a vision of soot and smoke 
broken only by the bare moorland hills 
on the horizon. Into this area of Yorkshire, 
beginning in the 1950's and in 1965 still 
little affected, by the Commonwealth Im- 
migrants Act, has come a stream first of 
East Europeans, then of Indians, Pakistan- 
is, and especially West Indians. “It is from 
these varied ethnic groups that the seeds 
of our particular educational problem 
were sown, and our story is an attempt to 
tell how, within the school, we have tried 
to adapt our methods of teaching to a new 
social situation" (p. 3). This, then, is the 
tale of a school's response to immigration 
told by its headmaster and associate head- 
master. It is, the authors tell us, a success 
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story in a community where high employ- 
ment has provided a relatively high level 
of security and tolerance. The reader, how- 
ever, is less convinced, for tolerance ap- 
pears to depend upon the ability of East 
Europeans to move out of the area as 
rapidly as possible. Between 1963 and 
1965, the number of children of non-white 
immigrants in the school had increased 
from 186 to 173, while those of white im- 
migrants had gone from 135 to 147. 

It is in their analysis of the society sur- 
rounding the school that Mr. Burgin and 
Mrs. Edson seem naive, even intolerant. 
Despite the authors' assurances, all is not 
well i Huddersfield. The problems of the 
Asian and West Indian immigrants are not 
caused simply by mores and attitudes 
which conflict with those of the dominant 
English society. Except for some positions 
requiring skilled textile workers which 
have been distributed among the Indians 
and Pakistanis, the jobs are for the un- 
skilled and semi-skilled and are available 
at the most undesirable hours. “Our chil- 
dren," Burgin and Edson write, "are al- 
ways telling us that their fathers sleep dur- 
ing the day, and socially it may be relevant 
to mention that night work means that one 
room can be sublet to one man during the 
day and another at night, when they are on 
different shifts" (pp. 4-5). Thus the school 
confronts a society where prejudice separ- 
ates the dwelling areas of whites and non- 
whites and economic exploitation disrupts 
the family. Burgin and Edson are not total- 
ly unaware of this. They recognize the var- 
ied ethnic backgrounds of their students, 
but except for their tolerance of differ- 
ent religious values, they seem more con- 
cerned with encouraging minority groups 
to eliminate their distinctive characteristics 
than with developing pride in them. Rare- 
ly do they question the validity of the 
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"Eleven Plus" examinations and then only 
to request more time for the preparation 
of their pupils. While they hope that a few 
will advance to the grammar schools, they 
declare that most of their students are 
terminal and therefore must be educated 
accordingly, in effect accepting second- 
class education for the children of what 
are assumed to be second-class industrial 
citizens. 

When the authors turn, however, from 
sociology to pedagogy and analyze their 
program, they are on much surer ground. 
In 1958, Spring Grove was structured as 
an ordinary primary school. One-fourth 
of its 181 children were non-English. An- 
ticipating a proportionate increase during 
the next decade, the School established a 
form of released-time, special English tu- 
torial classes for those who did not speak 
English. The program evolved through 
trial and error, with the staff providing 
most of its materials and ideas. Learning 
English is the overriding task, all activi- 
ties, in and out of school, contributing to 
this central theme of the curriculum. Vis- 
ual aids are extensively used. Once the 
child has developed a small vocabulary, 
nature study, geography, social studies, 


` and science are introduced in elementary 


form. "By the time they reach the transfer 
class the children are speaking relatively 
fluently, and the time is spent largely on 
consolidation and in constant practice in 
the use of English in as many situations as 
possible” (p. 46). By 1961, the classes had 
successfully proven themselves and become 
more imperative as immigration continued. 
This led to the program’s expansion into 
a Special English School within the larger 
school. In 1965, of the 320 children regis- 
tered in Spring Grove, 131 were enrolled 
in the special classes, ranging from begin- 
ners five to seven years of age to advanced 


transitional students about to enter the 
regular school program. 

After describing the experiment, Burgin 
and Edson discuss some of the problems 
encountered. Most are standard, such as 
the paucity of relevant materials, but a 
number are worth presenting. Immigrant 
children, for example, arrive continuously 
throughout the year, making stable classes 
extremely difficult to achieve. Apparent 
differences among national groups occur; 
for instance, the declining proportion of 
Europeans learn English more rapidly than 
the Indians and Pakistanis. West Indian 
families seem to take little interest in the 
school. Children eleven to fifteen present 
particular problems: “Many of them have 
the prospect of only one year at school be- 
fore having to start work, and it is not easy 
in such a short time to teach them to 
speak, read, and write English to any degree 
of fluency” (p. 39). Curriculum thought 
adequate for English children, such as the 
extreme emphasis on English history (go 
per cent of the history syllabus), had to be 
modified to suit the interests of the immi- 
grant students. 

A major difficulty, as the authors point 
out, lies in evaluating the effectiveness of 
the program. The school has found it im- 
possible to test adequately the children 
who speak no English and those who come 
from widely differing social and cultural 
backgrounds. The standard tests and 
“norms” depend upon English, and even 
the nonverbal intelligence tests suffer from 
cultural bias. To buttress this claim, Bur- 
gin and Edson analyze the Goodenough 
“Draw a Man” and the Ravens Progres- 
sive Matrices nonverbal intelligence tests. 
Their conclusion is worth quoting at a 
time when American educators continue 
to’ place heavy emphasis upon national 
norms: “There does not appear to be 
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a very close relationship between measures 
of nonverbal intelligence and educational 
ability” (p. 71). Confronting this situation, 
Spring Grove depends upon the teacher's 
personal assessment of each individual 
child, measuring academic skills and judg- 
ing social adjustment to the new environ- 
ment. To effect smooth transition to regu- 
lar classes, detailed reports are submitted 
to the receiving teacher. 

Having discussed the internal dynamics 
of the pedagogical program, the authors 
again turn to the outside community. The 
results in terms of social policy are disap- 
pointing. While the local authorities ap- 
pear to have offered strong support for the 
Spring Grove experiment, perhaps out of 
fear of possible social deterioration, larger 
institutions, the national government in- 
cluded, provided minimal assistance. In- 
deed, the participation of Leeds Univer- 
sity and the B.B.C. appears more related 
to their desire to experiment with their 
materials than to any significant concern 
with immigrant assimilation. On the ab- 
sence of a national policy on immigrant 
education, Burgin and Edson conclude: 
“Throughout these days of experimenting, 
of accepting or discarding, of formulating 
and pioneering, help and guidance from 
the Ministry of Education, now the De- 
partment of Education and Science, has 
only occasionally been jn evidence" (p. 87). 

Ultimately, it is this relationship be- 
tween the school and society which raises 
the most intriguing questions. The leaders © 
of the Spring Grove experiment believe 
they have created an environment of tol- 
erance, cohesiveness, and intellectual ex- 
citement. They have convinced themselves 
that their program in multi-racial educa- 
tion has proven the absence of prejudice 
among children. But in perhaps the most 
ironical statement in the book, the au- 
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thors write that while the children are al- 
most unaware of color, "We have found 
that animosity usually arises only when the 
prejudices of parents and other adults make 
themselves felt" (p. 99). Herein we find 
the fatal flaw. Burgin and Edson recognize 
that the education and cultural integration 
of immigrants and their children are na- 
tional social concerns. Indeed, they cry out 
for national involvement. Yet, their rec- 
ommendations substitute pedagogy for so- 
cial action: more and better trained teach- 
ers, smaller classes, more relevant and ex- 
citing audio-visual materials, and research 
into the problem of teaching English as 
a second language. They conclude that 
while the government debates its social re- 
sponsibility, the schools should educate and 
simultaneously maintain "the ethos of a 
normal English school" (p. 109). In the 
end, they are more concerned with reshuf- 
fling the cards than in disturbing the deck. 
Having changed the means of training the 
newcomers, they have failed to question 
whether their goals in educating the poor 
are adequate. By proposing pedagogical 
innovation without substantive social 
change, these educators will create struc- 
tures without substance, curriculum with- 
out meaning, and leave pedagogy an iso- 
lated figment of the educator's imagina- 
tion. Perhaps this is the message the Spring 
Grove experiment has for Americans. 


MARVIN LAZERSON 
Harvard-MIT Joint Center 
for Urban Studies 
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To MAKE A DIFFERENCE. 

edited by Otto Butz. ; 
New York: Harper & Row, 1967. ix + 1 
bp. $4.95. 


Young political activists have fairly re- - 
cently begun to apply the term "irrele-- 
vant" to many of their elders whose social < 
or political attitudes they wish to put — 
down. The word is apt for what they — 
mean: not an adversary, but a person 
whose view of the world is so obsolete that 
it cannot be called right or wrong—merely 
confusing and untrustworthy if accepted .— 
as a basis for action in his sphere of pre- 
sumed competence. Dr. King is thus said 
to have become less relevant than Rap — 
Brown: he is not mistaken but the issues of | A 
which he takes account are less crucial — 
now, and his actions seem insufficiently - 
forceful now that the true stubbornness © 
and deep roots of racial antagonism in — 
America are more clearly perceived. A 

Irrelevance, however, is a fate to which 3 : 
even the young may be subject, and even 
the most moral and committed of the — 
young. As in Dr. King's case, these virtues 
cannot assure that the views of the contrib- 
utors to To Make a Difference will con- 
tinue to engross their sympathizers. Assent 
and respect they continue to co i 
But with one exception—the beautiful and — 
moving opening essay, "The New Hero,” —- 
by Lewis W. Cartright—they have already 
come to seem like the comments of an in- 
dividual who has just realized that he suf- 
fers from a malignant disease and who 
bravely faces up to the trials ahead, with- 
out, fortunately, being really able at the 
time to conceive either their duration, their 
severity, or the probability that they will 
prove fatal. To paraphrase the old pro- 
verb, we get too soon old, and too late out | 
of Vietnam. 


To Make a Difference is a set of ten es- 
says written by students of San Francisco 
State College during the academic year 
1965-66. This was the most active period of 
development for the justly famous Experi- 
mental College, whose creation is, in my 
judgment, the most important event in 
American higher education since the fer- 
ment of experimentation of more than 
thirty years ago which yielded Antioch, the 
College of the University of Chicago, and 
a variety of other innovative approaches 
to college curriculum. The San Francisco 
State development, though spontaneous 
and completely untheoretical, is in its fun- 
damental character more challenging than 
these earlier developments; for unlike 
them it was established and is conducted 
by the students themselves, who teach in 
it or retain the services of faculty members 
and extramural scholars of their choice, 
according to their interests. Both the stu- 
dent and administrative leadership at San 
Francisco State during this period have 
been unusually intelligent and willing to 
accommodate to each other's basic con- 
cerns; and have even shared certain com- 
mon values. Consequently, the Experi- 
mental College was accepted with very lit- 
tle conflict during a period when neigh- 
boring Berkeley was racked by the most 
hostile strife; some of the courses in the Ex- 
perimental College have been accredited 
and its student leaders, for the past year 
or so, have received more serious attention 
from organizations committed to the im- 
provement of American higher education 
than most academic critics could hope to 
command—and rightly so. 

More recently the Experimental Col- 
lege, in its turn, has been adversely affect- 
ed by a variety of factors that have be- 
come commonplace in California; and it 
has also become apparent that the piece- 
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meal and partial accreditation the parent 
iüstitution has been willing to extend to 
its offerings is insufficient to permit it to 
appeal to credential-minded students in 
these ambitious times. You can’t earn a de- 
gree from it,'and few students therefore 
perceive its program as a genuine alterna- 
tive to the conventional program of San 
Francisco State College. 

But the Experimental College remains 
the signal creative contribution to college 
curriculum of the mid-sixties; and. conclu- 
sive evidence of the constructive power of 
student dissent when not strangled by the 
authorities. Many of the contributors to 
To Make a Difference were active in cre- 
ating it; and all shared the remarkably 
stimulating environment in which it took 
form. And all were sufficiently articulate 
to be chosen to present the papers gath- 
ered together in this book as an extended 
Jecture series on the SF State campus and 
over Pacifica radio. One would expect 
these essays to be as provocative and orig- 
inal a set of commentaries on education 
and the contemporary college scene as à 
reader could hope to find. 

And, indeed, they are good. But—again, 
except for the first—none is especially bril- 
liant. None compares in black humor and 
depth of penetration, either into the self 
or into the bleak scene we share, with the 
most perceptive of the Berkeley student 
leaders who sparked the Free Speech 


“Movement and ignited the long overdue 


student revolt there. None of these papers 
is by anyone with a mind like Mario Savio 
or Michael Rossman, the two most mer- 
curial, yet among the most deeply respon- 
sible, of the Berkeley group. Basically, 
these are papers by good, bright, honest, 


- earnest youngsters who raise the right ques- 


tions about the world they live in, and 
give better answers than most to the ques- 
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ENEMIES 


tions they raise: about Vietnam, sexual 
and other aspects of morality, the place of 
materialist America in the world, and the 
function of a college education. 

But it all seems familiar. How could it 
not? These young men and women are 
innovators and pioneers. But the moral 
abyss we euphemistically call "the gener- 
ation gap" has widened and deepened so 
enormously in the two years since they 
wrote these pieces that their tone now 
seems quite wrong. In order to be taken 
as seriously, they would now have to be 
less solemn, less self-conscious. Most of 
them refer to Vietnam and the civil rights 
movement, naturally; but the Vietnam war 
to which they object is the war even as it 
was before we began our bombing of the 
North; and the civil rights movement, the 
localized, largely Southern conflict that 
preceded the urban riots and the brutality 
with which they were suppressed. The last 
essay, "Bob Dylan, Erich Fromm and Be- 
yond: A Look at the New Politics," by 
Donna Mickelson is an exception in that 
it refers, though briefly, to more recent de- 
velopments; the Haight-Ashbury district, 
for example, and the Delano grape strike. 
Yet these, too, have lost the meaning they 
once had as gallant contrasts to the sur- 
rounding plastic corruption. The Haight's 
own people have formally buried it and 
dispersed; while the National Farm Work- 
ers Association has been absorbed into the 
AFL-CIO. 

The problem isn't that the issues dealt 
with in To Make a Difference are dead or 
its matter dated. They aren't dead—in 
fact, nothing has been settled, really; and 
that is just the trouble. Everything these 
students want to make a difference about 
is now in so much worse of a mess than it 
was that their rhetoric is dreadfully inap- 
propriate. When Michael O'Neill writes 
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in his essay, “A Case for Humane Intelli- 
gence”: 


Despite all her shortcomings, I believe 
that the role of demonstrator in the task 
of restoring faith in man through the 
effective practice of liberalism and de- 
mocracy falls to the United States. 
America commands the greatest force, 
power and influence in the world today. 
Also, at least in principle if not in prac- 
tice, the United States remains the 
world’s most libertarian and democratic 
country. It is therefore America's op- 
portunity and duty to exemplify to the 
world dynamic actualizations of liber- 
tarian and democratic ideals. Unless 
the United States assumes this duty, all 
that is humane and promising about 
this country will be lost. America, the 
idea, will perish. (p. 143) 


About all one can say in response is, “I 
read the news today oh boy. ...” And that, 
of course, is exactly what young people 
are saying, or singing, today; and perhaps 
there is no more to be said. 


EDGAR Z. FRIEDENBERG 
State University of New York 
at Buffalo 


Soctety’s CHILDREN: A STUDY OF 
RESSENTIMENT IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
by Carl Nordstrom, Edgar Z. Friedenberg, 
and Hilary A. Gold. 

New York: Random House, Inc., 1967. 198 
bp. $245. 


Words such as “prismatic” and “seminal” 
ought to be used very sparingly in describ- 
ing books. This book, however, is one for 
which both adjectives are appropriate. Its 
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principal value lies in the authors' analysis the course of his life. Angry, as a result 
of the institutional press in schools, by of his failure, he retains a desire for re- 
means of which individual students are venge, a desire that stands in conflict 
bent to the demands of authority. The with his essential impotence. This pro- 
analysis is penetrating, unorthodox, and duces in him a tension which, in a dan- 
calculated to infuriate. Of those adults who gerous world, must remain secret and, 
have any serious stake in public education yet, if he is to be at peace with himself, 
—whether as teachers, parents, school must somehow be resolved. Resolution 
board members, or in some other capacity comes... through an extraordinary val- 
—there are few who would not read ue transformation, a self-delusion where- 
Society’s Children with profit. It seems safe by the individual afflicted makes a vir- 
to assume that a great many such people tue of his predicament by substituting 
will do so. Even safer is the assumption values consistent with it for those alien 
that, having done so, more readers will be to it, In this act he derogates... “vital 


values” such as those of well-being, 
health, beauty, freedom; in short, values 
associated with youth, with growth, and 
with authentic maturity. Such values he 
either condemns, ignores, or replaces in 
his act of transformation with values de- 
rived from weakness and fear. As a re- 
sult he transforms his failure into a mor- 


near apoplexy than will be indifferent. 

For those readers who are at neither of 
the above extremes but who are disposed 
to participate in some corrective action, 
the authors provide essentially nothing 
positive on which to build. Perhaps they 
have already danced ahead out of earshot, 
talking excitedly about plans for the next 
salvo. One wonders to what institutions alized success. . 
they may turn their attention next, when Essentially, ressentiment is a value 
they have exhausted the ammunition they pose.... Evoked, it assumes weakness. 
have stockpiled for use against the schools. It both seeks and proffers pity and tries 

Professor Friedenberg and his col- always to be helpful. Thus, the style of 
leagues indulge in a straightforward bit ressentiment is philanthropic, for this 
of gamesmanship right at the beginning is safe, but philanthropic with a twist. 
of their encounter with the reader. One This is because its primary object is to 
cannot, one finds, get through even the damage. . . . When endemic in society 
title of their book without having to admit ...ressentiment is a formidable evil, 
ignorance of the operative word, “ressen- for, despite the often-assumed pose of 
timent." As it happens, ressentiment is the tender sorrow, it is rooted in malevo- 
concept around which their entire study is lence. Hatefulness, masked as under- 
constructed. A term first introduced. by standing and affection, is the dark un- 
Nietzsche, and subsequently utilized by dertone of its meaning. (p. 13- Italics 
Max Scheler, it is said to begin: added.) 

Society Children is the result of an 
elaborate effort to investigate the nature 
and extent of ressentiment in American 
secondary schools. “Here we seek to deter- 
mine,” the authors explain, “whether 


...when an angry individual feels an 
oppressive sense of impotence which he 
cannot imagine actively transcending. 
This impotence results from his having 
lost out in competition with others over 
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there might be an unrecognized process 
by which schools actually do something to 
students, and in the doing, seriously inter- 
fere with the development of what used to 
be called a strong and forceful charac- 
ter.... In our preliminary judgment res- 
sentiment operated to stifle enthusiasm, 
to undermine fortitude, and to discourage 
the development of self-mastery; and to 
the degree that this is true we saw ressenti- 
ment as insidious when endured, difficult 
to fight, and stultifying in its conse- 
quences" (pp. 10-11). 

The study was carried out in nine dis- 
tinctly different secondary schools of which 
seven were public and two were independ- 
ent. By means of several paper-and-pencil 
tests (reproduced in a series of appen- 
dices), extensive interviews, and a good 
deal of informal observation, an attempt 
was made to look for evidences of ressenti- 
ment and, where it was found, to measure 
its intensity in quantitative terms. There 
was also a further effort to test the hypoth- 
esis that "ressentiment has unwholesome 
consequences for the young people attend- 
ing schools where its influence prevails" 
(p. 18). 

It comes as no surprise to the reader 
that ressentiment is indeed found to exist 
in varying degrees in the schools studied. 
An outcome which is unexpected, how- 
ever, has to do with the manner in which 
individual students experience it. It be- 
comes clear that the malevolent influence 
of ressentiment is transmitted not simply 
by a set of regulations and procedures in 
a given institution, but more importantly 
through the people (teachers, administra- 
tors, counselors, and even secretaries) who 
interpret these procedures in actual situa- 
tions. Of most serious concern is the con- 
clusion that students themselves may act 
as sources of ressentiment for other stu- 
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dents, as well as being recipients of its im- 
pact. As this phenomenon manifests itself, 
it results in an attack upon some of those 
values which are the essence of adoles- 
cence, in effect an assault by youth upon 
its own inner vitality. To observe this 
mechanism in operation is to stare in hor- 
rified fascination at youth participating in 
its own destruction. 

The impact and clarity of the book 
would have been markedly greater had it 
not been so cluttered with the parapher- 
nalia of pseudo-research. If science is any- 
thing, it is an unbiased search for truth, 
guided by a willingness to pursue the evi- 
dence wherever it may lead. In Society's 
Children, the principal outcome of the 
study is certain from the beginning. At no 
point in the investigation does it seem re- 
motely possible that the authors could have 
brought themselves to accept a finding of 
little or no ressentiment in the schools. 
The material selected for use from inter- 
views and written responses offers an un- 
broken pattern of evidence leading stead- 
ily and inevitably toward confirmation of 
the initial hypotheses. What to do if ran- 
domly selected student opinion turns out 
to be less diverse than was anticipated? 
Why, simply go out and look for addition- 
al students “who might have something to 
say" (p. 22). Should the data be skewed as 
a result, it is of no great consequence! Far 
better, it would have been, to have pre 
sented these propositions within the for- 
mat of a clean, incisive essay, unashamedly 
subjective in its origins. z 

Of less importance but still detracting 
in their effect, are one or two other charac- 
teristics of the book. How is it possible, 
some readers will surely ask, wholly to con- 
demn such common school practices as Te- 
quiring a student who has been absent to 
present a note from his parents upon his 


return? While this procedure may derive 
in part from an unrecognized desire to 
bring "home to...students the extent to 
which they are dependent upon parents" 
(p. 69), it is also a response to the demand 
from society and parents that the school be 
the principal agent to assure attendance at 
an educational institution. Why so one- 
eyed an analysis of these aspects of life in 
a high school?! There is, moreover, an oc- 
casional lapse into the use of jargon. 
Terms such as "an inorganic unification 
of a serialized multiplicity" (p. 130) and 
"practico-inert" (p. 133) cannot help but 
mildly jar the reader. Nevertheless, neither 
of these matters has greatly diminished 
the book's considerable value. 

Its great strength is found in such pas- 
sages as the one in which a school is 
described as: 


..a compound of forces that had be- 
come reified into social entities. Parties 
contended—the administration, the 
teachers, the principal, the students, the 
public authorities, and the parents. 
Each school, it seemed, was a vortex of 
disagreement and it was out of such a 
complex that the actual school was con- 
stituted. The school was more the con- 
struct of these forces than it was the 
product of an educational philosophy. 
There was no simple structural press 
per se; there was instead a polymor- 
phous structure of contradictory forces 
which the Establishment, such as it was, 
and for better or for worse, attempted 


1 One can imagine Professor Friedenberg de- 
nouncing in scathing terms school fire drills 
as a practice rancid with ressentiment. Yet, to 
extend the fantasy one step further, how 
would he fare in a discussion with the few 
survivors from the Our Lady of the Angels 
fire? 
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to manage with a minimum of “trouble. 
(p. 108) 


Also striking is the section in which ma- 
jority rule is identified as a source of alien- 
ation in schools, in the sense that it allows 
students to be cancelled out as persons who 
are to be nurtured and about whom one 
cares. The dissenter—is it not true?—is 
much more likely to be regarded as a prob- 
lem and a focus of unpleasantness, than 
as someone to be cherished. 

Ina similar fashion, what is termed “the 
equality principle" is subjected to scrutiny 
which is in sharp contrast to conventional 
wisdom. Teachers, we are told, ought not 
to (but typically do) perceive themselves 
as judges presiding over "a race among 
equals with equal access to fair treatment." 
Functioning in such a role obliges one to 
ignore the wide diversity that characterizes 
the runners. Rather the teacher should 
conceive of himself as a coach, "whose job 


it is to treat [his students]. . . in their 
wholeness, [to] . . . know their talents 
and deficiencies, and [to] . . . seek to 


strengthen them in mind and in body. 
The judges choose the winner...; the 
coaches care for the runners and help 
them to fulfill themselves" (p. 126). Such 
a concept of education, education as an 
act of caring, demands the allegiance of 
all of us. 
A. DONN KESSELHEIM 
New Trier High School West 


Oxrorp University: REPORT OF CoMMis- 


SION OF INQUIRY. 
by Lord Franks, et al. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1966. 


There are two ways of looking at Oxford. 
I will mention one in passing, not because 
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I think it the less important, but because 
it so obviously affects what I have to say 
that it is almost pointless to dwell on it. 
Some of us love Oxford. Cambridge, that 
cold, Puritan, frigid mistress, rejects. Ox- 
ford, the blowzy tart, accepts. Oxford ac- 
cepted me (as I have explained else- 
where), and I shall never be free of her, 
nor (I hasten to add) would I ever wish 
to be. Lord Franks once said he owed Ox- 
ford everything. I don't. I wasn't an un- 
dergraduate there, I spent four unhappy 
years, and four blissfully happy years there 
working hard for my living. It owes me 
nothing; I owe it nothing. But I know that 
I shall always be drawn back. Oxford, in 
short, is the place par excellence toward 
which one has an attitude. Mine is one of 
profound affection and respect. 

Mr. Richard Crossman, a man whose 
interesting vices are overrated and whose 
bourgeois virtues underrated (which is as 
he appears to wish it), is one of those who 
has an attitude toward Oxford, a city and 
a university with which he has an emo- 
tional entanglement that would beggar a 
Proust to describe. Just before the Wilson 
administration (to use a euphemism) got 
in, he had it put about that he was to be 
Secretary of State for Education. I remem- 
ber coming across him at a reception in 
the Codrington (the library of All Souls) 
where he was gesticulating before a crowd 
of German Social Democratic parliamen- 
tarians. “All this must go,” he cried, point- 
ing vaguely in the direction of Statues, 
books, turrets, gargoyles and the Radcliffe 
Camera, outlined in the gathering gloom. 
The bovine figures turned, peering into 
the murk, perplexed. [ 

“All this must go". That was the mood. 
It took many forms, ranging from disap- 
proval of the accounts to a disapproval of 
learning as such. It has aroused grotesque 
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passions. Lord Robbins, in his report? 
(though he was admittedly handicapped” 
by a committee of monumental dullness), 
allowed his pettiness to overcome what 
his friends call his better judgment; apart © 
from tart and foolish comments on the 
University (justifying which Robbins cut 
a pathetic figure before Franks), the Rob- 
bins Committee proposed to deposit its” 
papers at the London School of Econom- 
ics Library, and not in the Bodleian Li 
brary. A vice-chancellor of a university — 
with pretensions to science will sneer at — 
Oxford for its lack of up-to-dateness: — 
His university has no Fellows of the Royal 
Society on its faculty; Oxford has almost 
sixty. One can see why Oxford arouses- 
hostility in a society that has just passed — 
from failure to semi-collapse. It is old. It .— 
is beautiful It is astonishingly distin- 7 
guished academically. It attracts the well- — 
born. And it doesn’t give a damn. P 
It is in this context of envy, of dark — 
threats, of memories of oncegreat uni- — 
versities that had been ground down by 
the state, or by the church, that Oxford — 
decided to go into a prolonged period of 
self-examination by appointing a Com- 
mission of Inquiry under the chairman- 
ship of Lord Franks. : 
The second point to make about the 2 
Report of the Commission of Inquiry, J 
which comes in two volumes, is its high 
factual quality. The first volume is a lucid 
exposition of how Oxford is governed, 
what it does and how it is governed bad- 
ly, and how it could be governed better 
the second volume gives a greater quantity 
of statistical information about a univer- 
sity or indeed about any other social insti- 


*Lord Robbins, et aL, Higher Education ; 
Report of the Committee Appointed by the — 
Prime Minister (London: Her Majestys Sta- —— 
tionery Office, 1963). l 


tution than I have ever seen between 
two covers. What shines through the pas- 
sionate lucidity of the prose is a devotion 
to the idea of a great university. Just as 
those who read Jonson's poems or Pope 
would feel that this is the ideal mechan- 
ism for expressing high passion, so the 
controlled classical style of the Report be- 
trays a feeling and a passion which is un- 
mistakable to the sensitive reader. This 
is important because, of course, this is a 
report by people who feel, for reasons 
which they set out admirably, that they 
want to build Oxford up rather than to 
tear it down. 

'The early part of the report describes 
the history of previous reviews of Oxford 
and then turns to detailed analysis of Ox- 
ford as it really is—the numbers of students 
and staff, the relationship between under- 
graduate and postgraduate studies, and 
the likely developments in this field. Al- 
ready at this stage a major difference be- 
tween recent British reports on higher edu- 
cation and a characteristic American report 
—say the Muscatine Report?—has been 
revealed. It is taken for granted that a 
detailed investigation of what is taught 
and such matters as a proper balance in 
the undergraduate curriculum and in the 
graduate curriculum, is not primarily a 
matter for the Committee to investigate. 
The task of the Committee is to set up the 
machinery within which individual teach- 
ers decide what to teach. In contrast, the 
reports on Harvard, or the Muscatine re- 
port on Berkeley are far more concerned 
with what goes on in the classroom than 
with the administrative machinery, which 
they assume can be got right somehow. 


2 Charles Muscatine, et aL, Education at 
Berkeley (Berkeley, Cal: University of Cali- 
fornia Academic Senate, 1966). 
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Lord Franks and his Committee would say 
that they were asked to look at the machin- 
ery and not to look at the education, but it 
does seem to be characteristic of modern 
England that this way of tackling a prob- 
lem should be assumed to be the proper 
one. Certainly the effect is that the clarity 
and incisiveness of the English report 
stands out in striking contrast to the fuzzy 
generalities which inform the American 
reports; on the other hand, the Americans 
are tackling something that is self-evident- 
ly important, and the English are not. 

It would be argued, I think, that the 
teaching process is such a private and in- 
tangible thing that there is little point in 
discussing it. On the other hand, the per- 
sistence of such things as a single honour 
school and the tutorial system tends to be 
taken for granted, and not investigated 
as closely as the workings of the Univer- 
sity Chest—and this is a defect. Academic 
life at Oxford is the subject of a special 
chapter, and the questions of teaching and 
examination are discussed, but they are 
discussed at such a high level of generali- 
zation that their conclusions are difficult 
to pin down. The Commission attached 
enormous importance to the working of 
their reformed machinery which, in es- 
sence, consists of strengthening the central 
organisation of the University, and ar- 
ranging that the committee system be ra- 
tionalised and strengthened. A key rec 
ommendation here is that the existing 
faculties, sixteen in number, should be 
combined under a series of super boards, 
whose major task would be to review the 
existing teaching structure. This bears a 
striking resemblance to the proposals 
which Lord Annan made for Cambridge, 
and which were rejected there. The 
Franks proposals have been rejected by 
Congregation. Clearly a sensitive nerve is 
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being touched; yet the other proposals 
are going through. 

The Report is most effective in wishing 
to maintain the collegiate structure of the 
University, but here again two major 
drawbacks appear. If a college is in any 
sense to contribute to the education of 
its members, then it must be able to teach 
them effectively, for if it does not teach it 
is merely a rather antique hotel. The loca- 
tion of tutorials in the college is diminish- 
ing in natural science, and the proposals 
in the Report seem to do little to reverse 
this tendency in other subjects. In fact, an 
undergraduate tutorial programme in a 
subject like history or economics requires 
at least six tutors if any degree of proper 
specialisation is to be allowed. Yet almost 
all colleges are too small for this. Conse- 
quently, there is a need for reorganisation 
of the tutorial programme, which could 
possibly be met by grouping colleges. The 
Obvious alternative to this is to think of 
the colleges as being responsible for the 
general education of their members, and 
the Report contains no proposals at all 
for this. 

"The ambiguity of the role of the college 
is most striking at the graduate level. One 
of the major recent changes in Oxford 
has been the development of the post- 
graduate colleges. .Increasingly, serious 
academic work in the social sciences is 
centered at Nuffield and St. Antony's, 
with the result that other members of the 
University’s teaching staff find themselves 
at a relative disadvantage in pursuing 
their own work. Therefore, additional re- 
search facilities have been set up by the 
University in such institutions as the In- 
stitute of Economics and Statistics. The 
duplication and smallness of such provi- 
sion is wasteful and disheartening; it 
might well be thought that the function 
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of a graduate school is to use its resources | 
to support the University graduate pro- - 
gramme, and not to ape the more medieval 
aspects of the undergraduate colleges. The 
Commission of Inquiry is less incisive on .— 
this point than might have been expected. 


All in all, the Franks Report is a mag- 
nificent document, but its failure to con- 
sider major problems of curriculum and 
teaching, while inherent in its terms of 
reference, is characteristic of much mod- 
ern English writing. 

The pressure has been taken off Oxford 
by the ideological collapse of the Labour 
Party. But its levelling zeal has been taken | — 
over by the civil service. They can see no .— 
reason to discriminate in favour of Ox- 
ford against the other forty-three British 
universities. (There are fortysix univer- 
sities in the United Kingdom, but two are 
in the Province of Northern Ireland). In 
other words, Oxford may be excellent: 
but how does it get support for its excel- 
lence? Lord Franks, perhaps typically and 
certainly admirably, believes that by mak- 
ing Oxford function well, and enabling it 
to explain simply and lucidly what it is 
doing, his Report will enable the govern- 
ment legitimately to differentiate among 
universities, and to support excellence 
wherever it is found. But much of the evi- 
dence is against him. For example, salaries 
are identical throughout the land for all 
academics at a given level— professor or 
lecturer. The pressures for identical costs 
per unit are very strong. All in all, it is 
difficult to see what machinery could be 
devised, in the given context, to allow Ox- 
ford to be treated—as it should be—excep- 
tionally. 

JOHN VAIZEY 
Brunel University 
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BEYOND ALIENATION: A PHILOSOPHY OF 
EDUCATION FOR THE CRISIS OF DEMOCRACY. 
by Ernest Becker. 

New Yorh; George Braziller, 1967. 305 pp. 
$6.95. 


Ernest Becker wastes no time in telling us 
what he is about. 


...after one hundred and fifty years of 
groping, we are at last in a position to 
offer what we have always wanted, but 
could not in modern times achieve: 
namely, a unified, universal college cur- 
riculum, a curriculum that provides 
modern man with the necessary unitary, 
critical world view that will give him 
maximum strength, flexibility, and free- 
dom for solving the basic problems of 
human adaptation. It is a curriculum 
that could and should be taught to ev- 
eryone, in any country that is interested 
in the fullest possible liberation of cre- 
ative human energies—in any country, 
that is to say, that aspires to become a 
true democracy. (pp. ix) 


'This quotation is the shortest possible 
statement of what the book covers. It in- 
dicates that the title is, if anything, too re- 
strictive for the content. Essentially, Mr. 
Becker is concerned with the crisis in the 
life of Western man and proposes the 
solution. Both the description of the crisis 
and the proposed solution, though put 
within the form of objective analysis, seem 
highly subjective in content. The scope of 
the book is so vast that anything more than 
cursory description is impossible. Histori- 
cally it sweeps from the medieval period 
to the present. The philosophy of educa- 
tion throughout this period is sketched. 
The state of knowledge in the disciplines 
of sociology, psychology, and psychiatry 
is described and employed in his argu- 
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ment. The role of science in the life of man 
for the last few centuries is examined. 
Considerable space is given to the function 
of theology in the life of man. Other areas 
of man’s curiosity are noted, if not devel- 
oped. Nevertheless, it may be useful to ab- 
stract the main thread of Mr. Becker's ar- 
gument. 

Mr. Becker feels that during the medi- 
eval period man had a unified world view 
and that this unified world view repre- 
sented not only a shared synthesis of 
knowledge but shared moral values. The 
author unites an accepted myth about 
what man was and what his goals were with 
the body of knowledge collated for use in 
the furtherance of these goals. To the ex- 
tent that formal education existed, its role 
was to inculcate in younger generations 
the values, goals, and knowledge held by 
the older generations. Sometime after the 
medieval period, the unified world view 
broke down. (Though it was at best a 
Western view, Mr. Becker makes no point 
of this fact.) The Renaissance and the Re- 
formation appear to be crucial in the col- 
lapse of the world view. Science, exploding 
in the Renaissance period, moved toward 
an objective and neutral body of knowl- 
edge. The Enlightenment, and particular- 
ly Rousseau and Diderot, attempted to re- 
turn science to the service of man, but 
without success. The growth of knowledge, 
as a consequence of the development of 
science, and the breakdown of the moral 
unity which followed the Reformation left 
man with no shared conception of himself 
and his purposes. Knowledge was frag- 
mented and unrelated to any goals of man. 
Education, which has the role of transmit- 
ting to future generations the accepted 
paradigm for man, to use a concept popu- 
larized by Thomas Kuhn, no longer had 
direction. 
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The consequence for man was aliena- 
tion. Alienation is recognized by Mr. 
Becker as a very tricky concept and his 
treatment of it has real merit, He recog- 
nizes that any concept of alienation can be 
meaningful only when connected with 
some idea of the unalienated man. The 
idea of the unalienated man appears to 
him, and to me, to be an ideal construct 
suggesting what man should be like. The 
"individual" the "free" man, the "en- 
lightened" man, or even "rational" man 
might be construed as the unalienated 
man. Mr. Becker prefers the image of the 
Greek man, though he seems to deny this. 
Unalienated man, as Aristotle described 
him, is man living in community so con- 
structed as to permit him to reach the lim- 
its of his potential. 

It is necessary to overcome alienation 
if democratic society is to be possible, if 
man is to achieve his true potential. But 
how is that to be done? Fortunately social 
Science can provide us with a great deal of 
information about man not available to 
previous generations, Whether the knowl- 
edge now available to the social sciences 
can give us a picture of what unalienated 
man is like or whether it can only provide 
us with what alienation means for man 
is not too clear. Certainly Mr. Becker is 
careful to declare again and again that 
nothing must be created which flaunts the 
findings of science. The author recognizes 
that a “New Moral View of the World” is 
the standard by which one measures the 
alienation of twentieth-century Western 
man. The source of this New Moral View 
of the World seems in part to spring from 
an examination of the findings of some so- 
ciologists, psychologists, and psychiatrists 
as well as Mr. Becker's conviction (not 
demonstrated) that there is a ne 
connection between a shared moral view 
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of the world and the possibility of a 
cratic society. Mr. Becker's New 
View of the World 


will teach us that human freedom i 
fullest and most ideal meaning can 
come about by the highest develo} 
of each individual man in the o 
nity of men. It will point towa 
building of a community where 
ited knowledge is the goal, and 
the mystery of life is the guiding 
ciple of communal action. Its h 
concern will be to help nature and 
by freeing the energies of all men; 
its communal life will be a celebi 

of the broadest and deepest meani 
of the universe. Man will red 
value of his own soul, of his p 
dividual energies that he has lost 
mechanistic, commercial society. - 


(pp. 218-9) 


this view, it is difficult not to be moved 
the images he suggests. " 

Higher education, recognizing the | 
Moral View of the World, must proo 
to make it the core of its curriculu 
must teach the history of alienation 
one's own life, the history of alienati on 
society, and the total problem of alie 
tion under the conditions of existence. 
the extent that education is success! 
indoctrinating young men and women 
the New Moral View of the World, 
Tepresents a new synthesis of know! 
not inconsistent with the findings of 
ence, to that extent shall we move into 
millenium, ee 

One cannot but have great sympathy 
Mr. Becker's position. Obviously many 
the established disciplines and particu 
ly the social sciences have no vision o! 
and recognize no responsibility to d 


their disciplines in the service of a model 
man. To do so would require, as Mr. 
Becker suggests, a conviction about what 
man is. Most of the members of these dis- 
ciplines are.not so confident as Mr. Becker 
that what man is is already known. Yet if 
there is no shared view about the nature 
of man which rests on the findings of mod- 
ern science, then the New Moral View of 
the World is essentially Mr. Becker's sub- 
jective statement about what he thinks 
man should be. 

It is one thing to promote a new world 
by asking that the college curriculum be 
changed in particular ways when one has 
gathered behind his proposal a consensus 
of his peers. It is quite another to advocate 
the program for change more or less on 
one's own authority. While Mr. Becker 
quotes liberally from innumerable sages 
of the post-Reformation such as Condor- 
cet, Kallen, Emerson, Freud, Ortega y Gas- 
set, the totality of their thought is not giv- 
en, nor are the challengers given much of 
a chance to respond. He notes at one 
point in his book that he asked about one 
hundred of his students to go out and ques- 
tion other professors and respected per- 
sons about their views as to whether man 
was essentially good or evil The re- 
sponses were quite diversified. Mr. Becker 
suggests that perhaps many of his col- 
leagues had not thought much about this 
question. He recognizes the confusion that 
exists in the academic community about 
what man is, but seems to believe that it is 
deliberate or perhaps a result of the inade- 
quate education which his colleagues ex- 
perienced. It is still a working principle, 
I think, to accept, among alternatives, the 
simplest solution. In this case, the simplest 
solution seems to be that the scientific com- 
munity has no common paradigm of man 
based on scientific findings. That leaves 
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Mr. Becker in a fairly lonely position 
though not an uncommon one for those 
who discover, invent, assert, or hope for a 
New Moral View of the World. 


HENRY L, JANSSEN 
San Diego State College 


Tue ExPLORING WORD. 

by David Holbrook. 

Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1967. 283 pp. $8.50, $2.75 (paper) 


Humanists in education hail David Hol- 
brook as a blood brother. He is a poet, @ 
critic, an anthologizer of literature for 
children. He writes fiction. He teaches as 
well as lectures. He is concerned with chil- 
dreh, with the schools, and with the train- 
ing of teachers. His books on educa- 
tion demonstrate dissatisfaction with the 
schools, with their adherence to facts, facts, 
facts, with their disregard or dismissal of 
fancy and imagination. His enemy is Grad- 
grindism; he has always been on the side 
of the angels. 

In The Exploring Word, David Hol- 
brook launches an attack on the training 
of English teachers as it occurs in colleges 
of education in England. He complains 
that English courses too often train teach- 
ers to parrot in examinations the second- 
hand information they have been fed in 
lectures. He states that à similar situation 
can be found throughout the schools, but 
is concerned primarily with the colleges 
of education since it is through them that 
the system is perpetuated. 

At the time of Holbrook's writing, the 
Schools Council of England and other edu- 
cational organizations were increasing 
their support of plans for the universities 
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to extend academic control over the col- 
leges of education. His book is an answer 
to that proposal He argues that if such 
control were extended, there would be a 
concomitant increase in scholarly rather 
than practical considerations, and that the 
colleges of education would be even more 
susceptible to a courses-as-preparation-for- 
examination approach. 

Too many English courses give students 
only a "possession of rag-bag scraps of in- 
formation" (p. 11), Holbrook contends. 
Since the students who attend the colleges 
of education teach in primary and non- 
academic secondary schools, they need not 
undergo that process of education which 
he sees as castrating creativity—that is, 
lectures on movements, on schools of liter- 
ature, and on minor works which are of 
interest only to literary scholars. 

Holbrook finds fault with at least two 
additional aspects of the training of teach- 
ers. First, he criticizes the effect that “Dsy- 
chometric psychology” (p. 119) has had 
on education: 


*:.too much educational research and 
training tends to be dominated by those 
who are obsessed by “empirical re- 
search’ and controlled observation." 
They elevate the means, the instrument, 
into an end, in their concern with an 
ideal "method." As things are, these im- 
pulses tend to be preferred by the uni- 
versities, because they understand them 
better than the creative processes of 
"whole" learning. (pp. 14-15) 


Secondly, he warns against the way in 
which the work of the linguists could af- 
fect the schools and the training of Eng- 
lish teachers: 


No doubt the new approach to language 
structure has its own value and excite- 
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ment for language specialists, But the 
fallacy is still to suppose that such a 
knowledge of "how language works" can 
be the basis of expression, or promote 
the capacity to explore experience, to 
think and feel, to be articulate and ef- 
fective in words, or to discriminate in a 
relevant way between works of litera- 
ture. (p. 184) 


Holbrook's thesis is that both psychology 
and linguistics tend to fragment the learn- 
ing experience and that colleges of educa- 
tion too often ignore the necessary subjec- 
tive aspects of teaching in their attempts 
to be objective, analytic, and empirical. 

Teachers in primary and nonacademic 
secondary schools must, he maintains, be 
able to respond to the “words” of chil- 
dren's writing and literature: 


... it is a matter of responding to words 
.... to allow words to work between us 
and experience, to foster change and 
growth in our personalities, to enlarge 
our capacities to explore and take hold 
of reality, and deal with it effectively. 


(p. 149) 


This is quite different from an ability to 
spout names and dates of authors. It is 
quite different from an ability to analyze 
spelling and syntax. It is quite different 
from being able to undertake or under- 
stand research. 

In opposition to the present system, Hol- 
brook argues that teacher training should 
be centered around seminars rather than 
lectures. Teachers should spend time €x- 
ploring a few pieces of literature closely 
rather than surveying the entire literary 
field. Collaboration for discovery is Hol- 
brook's hallmark—collaboration between 
teachers-in-training and their instructor 
on one hand, and between teachers and 
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their students on the other. It is such ex- 
ploring together that Holbrook calls 
“meeting in the word” (p. 143). Its im- 
portance is twofold. Not only does it al- 
low for the learning of literature, but it 
presents a situation which is well suited 
for a discovery of the self. For example, 
Holbrook spends a good deal of time dis- 
cussing The Ancient Mariner which he 
praises for its exploration of "inward per- 
plexities" (p. 151). The poetry ". .. can 
be a means of discovering— unawares— 
the means for the soul to survive. The 
poetry is an attempt to resolve the identity" 
(p. 166). 

Holbrook goes one step further by rec- 
ommending his collaborative approach to 
literature as a tool for psychotherapy: 


Thus, a student [the student teacher] 
discussing a poem in a seminar is also 
brought to consider his own experience, 
and to allow a flux between his inward 
life and that of the poet, in a disci- 
plined situation in which the lecturer 
[seminar leader] seeks to receive for him 
the products of his effort (and seeks to 
prevent him avoiding the disturbances 
of feeling, by irrelevance, facetiousness, 
or other defence measures). The lectur- 
er and the members of a seminar enjoy, 
are moved, are upset, discover, gain in- 
sight, together, in collaboration: the 
complex is one in which growth may 
take place. Though such a seminar will 
be a valuable experience of an educa- 
tional technique, it will also help the 
student to grow a little as a whole person 
at the same time. (p. 233) 


Unfortunately, Holbrook never systemati- 
cally grapples with the way his psychoana- 
lytic interests affect the proposals he makes 
for the teaching of literature, although the 
book is filled with references to the work 
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of Ian Suttie, Melanie Klein, and D. W. 
Winnicott. Instead, he allows himself to 
get bogged down in a psychoanalytic mire. 
Holbrook also sees literature as a means 
of moral armament. When literature con- 
cerns itself with both the "good" and 
“bad” aspects of human nature, it should 
emphasize the victory of the "good" over 
the “bad.” He goes as far as critic Edmund 
Fuller in condemning the pessimism and 
amorality of modern literature. His war 
is waged against the "fashionable" litera- 
ture of such authors as Kingsley Amis, J. 
D. Salinger, Iris Murdoch, J. P. Donleavy, 
and Samuel Beckett. Holbrook argues: 


We may compare the experience of 

much modern writing with that of The 

Ancient Mariner. In this work "good" 

elements are essentially part of the con- 

cept of human reality and the work is a 

striving for wholeness. By contrast a to- 

tally negative picture of reality is given 
by Waiting for Godot. There the denial 
of the creative and constructive ele- 
ments in human experience is sentimen- 
tal, since it ignores the evident reality 
of love and achievement: what is rec- 
ommended is withdrawal and prostra- 

tion. (p. 210) 

Holbrook may not condone withdrawal, 
but he should recognize the importance of 
its existence both in the field of literature 
and in the lives of today's students. He as- 
sumes that literature of despair offers no 
catharsis to the reader, but he gives little 
evidence in support of this assumption. 
Yet, such literature might not only offer ca- 
tharsis, but it could even supply what Mil- 
ton calls “the knowledge of evil”—knowl- 
edge which produces a "virtue" that is 
true because it has been tried. 

Several ambiguous assumptions recur 
throughout The Exploring Word. Hol- 
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brook never really persuades us that col- 
laboration in the colleges of education is 
possible, Nor does he discuss evidence 
which proves that teachers would become 
freer and more creative in their responses 
to literature if collaboration were 
achieved. Nor does he prove that a freer 
and more creative response to literature 
would result in better teaching. Essential- 
ly, Holbrook's argument needs more sup- 
portive evidence than lengthy citations of 
student writing if it is to be convincing. 
Too frequently, his thinking is muddled. 
His writing is repetitious and poorly 
organized. The quotations in this review 
offer a good example of his style—they are 
among the more lucid of his statements. 


Despite his failure to present coh 
arguments, Holbrook should be read 
though at times he appears to be an “it 
fectual angel, beating in the void his lu 
nous wings in vain," when he addre 
himself as a teacher to teachers, his § 
gestions are often innovative and 
lating. If The Exploring Word di 
nothing more than force some question 
of the status quo by teachers and ed 
tors, Holbrook has served well. Educal 
needs his humanistic orientation. 
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By SIDNEY W. TIEDT, et al., San Jose State College 

Directed to those in teacher education, in-service programs for public school teachers, and 
institutes focusing on the teaching of deprived children, this work provides an instructional 
guide that suggests effective methods, materials, and media, for reaching disadvantaged 
children and meeting their special needs. The eight chapters, written specifically for this 
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Charles Carter. Index. Spring 1968 300 pp. 30 illus. $4.50 
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room. References; index. Spring 1968 450 pp. 10 illus. $6.00 
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The Short, Happy Life 
of the Adams-Morgan 
Community School Project* 


PAUL LAUTER 


Antioch-Putney Graduate School of Education 


Despite the public acclaim which has been accorded the Adams-Morgan Project as 
a major testing ground for the community school approach, difficulties have beset 
the project from its inception. In addition to community control, the project design 
included experimentation with university participation in school operation, team- 
teaching and nongraded organization, an experimental open-ended curriculum, and 
a program of teacher and subprofessional training. Each of these innovations, to- 
gether with the racial attitudes of teachers and an ill-defined allocation of TeSponsi- 
bility and power among the participating groups, has contributed to the difficulties 
at tlie Morgan Elementary School. In logging the project's development and assess 
ing its tentative results, the author identifies a number of important considerations 


for the operation of projects which involve experimentation in any of these areas. 


The Adams-Morgan Community School Project has received enormous publicity 
since its inception last June. It has been written up in The New York Times, News- 
week, the Saturday Review, and a variety of other journals. Senators, Congress- 


* Mr. Lauter's paper was originally prepared for the Conference on Educational Subsystems at 
the Harvard Graduate School of Education, January, 1968. 
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men, and school superintendents have visited the Morgan Elementary School . 
where the program is located. TV cameras have peeped into its classrooms and — 
offices; foundation officials have pried into its financing and organization, It is 
a measure of the desperation of the urban school crisis that a project so new, so 
untried, and—as yet—so devoid of significant results has attracted so much atten- 
tion. Everyone is looking for the magic that will whisk away the disaster called 
"urban education”; of all formulas, decentralization seems the most potent right 
now. The Adams-Morgan Project has therefore become one of the major testing. 
grounds for the “community school" approach. 

It ought to be clear, however, that the Adams-Morgan Project was from the 3 
beginning both something more and something less than a community-controlled 
school. A number of other experiments were attempted in the project, each in its 
own right risky, each in possible conflict with the idea of community control, all 
theoretically sources of mutual support, but all, taken together as they were, contrib- 
uting to the project's difficulties. It involved an approach to college participation 
in schools, the use of a differentiated staff, team-teaching, and a nongraded organi- 
zation, as well as an experimental, open-ended curriculum and a program of 
teacher and sub-professional education (not to speak of an afternoon and evening 
program, about which I shall not be writing here). I want to separate out some 


of these now tangled strands of the Adams-Morgan Project to try to learn what 
we can even from its failures. 


On May 18, 1967, the District of Columbia Board of Education approved a 3 
memorandum prepared by the then Superintendent, Carl Hansen, which turned | 
effective control of the Morgan Elementary School over to Antioch College. The 
memorandum provided that Antioch, with the advice of a "Parents' Advisory 
Board," would be able to select staff, determine curriculum, and allocate resources 
within normal budget allotments; a final staffing pattern and budget were to be 
worked out and approved at a later meeting. The memorandum did not accurate- 
ly reflect the real agreement that had been made, neither in terms of its history 
nor the intentions of the parties to it. Another memorandum, prepared by the 
Vice-President of Antioch, Morris Keeton, and representatives of the Adams-Mor- 
gan Community Council, but never finally ratified by any body, spelled out some- 
what more of the project's character. This document made clear that there were 
three parties to the agreement: schools, College, and Community Council; that 
decision-making power— within the general framework established by the law and 
the District of Columbia Board—was to be exercised by College and community 
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somehow working "within a policy of consensus”; and that all parties contemplated 
launching a whole set of quite radical experiments over and above that of com- 
munity participation. 

The rather different pictures these documents convey reflect one of the funda- 
mental problems of the Adams-Morgan Project: people with very disparate views 
and interests agreed to certain words on a page without revealing, or perhaps 
recognizing, that they assigned various meanings to the words. The general feeling 
seemed to be, "Let's get started, and we'll find out just what we're doing as we go 
along." The submerged differences and the haste were rooted in the history of 
the project and the structure of the neighborhood, but, I would suggest, the history 
of Adams-Morgan is indicative of the currents in urban education generally. 

Morgan Elementary School, even after the 1954 Supreme Court decision, lived 
with a legacy of segregation. It was one of the old "colored" schools, and 99 per 
cent of its children remained Negroes from the largely poor and often transient 
population east of 18th Street. It had no lunchroom, no library; the bathrooms 
were old and dank; some of the classrooms and the whole of its Annex were sub- 
standard. The former principal of the school had struggled with its poverty, but 
it was woefully short of instructional equipment, and new and interesting books. 
And it was terribly overcrowded: classes, if they could be called that, met in the 
echoing auditorium; children ate in twelve-minute shifts in a basement corridor. 
When the administration proposed putting the school on double session to relieve ` 
overcrowding, many of the parents rebelled. 

Their cause was taken up by the Adams-Morgan Community Council. Formed 
a few years before to fight for an urban renewal program that was not “nigger 
removal,” the Council had been searching about for a platform since all renewal 
plans had been lost two years before. The Council was, and is, dominated largely 
by white and middle-class people living west of 18th Street; it has a strong contin- 
gent of young professionals, liberal and wishing to be politically active. Many of 
them had moved into the neighborhood, bought houses, and wanted to find some 
means to make an "integrated community" a reality, though ss school-age 
children up to that time attended Adams (mostly Negro, but middle-class) or, 
more likely, Oyster (across Rock Creek Park and predominantly white). Many 
of the people who participate in the Council have an interest in s arts, and 
the summer programs it has run mainly for the poor and black children in the 
neighborhood have strongly emphasized the arts. s 

The parents and the Council were able to block the plan for double sessions 
at Morgan, to get the school administration to agree to bus some children to a 
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predominantly white school across Rock Creek Park, and, with the help of the 
P.T.A. of a white "sister school,” to set up a small library in a converted corridor, 
Meanwhile, however, some of the liberals active in the Council thought that the 
work of their "Schools Committee" ought to aim at more than such superficial 
reforms; why not work for true quality education? for total revision of the dull, 
unimaginative Washington curriculum? The neighborhood was full of people 
with good educational ideas; why not let the neighborhood run its own schools? 
Neighborhood control would help build community, and help insure quality 
education; it might even secure sufficient integration to be meaningful. If you 
could achieve perhaps 15 per cent white enrollment, someone theorized, the per- 
formance of ghetto children would improve, the racial composition of the neigh- 
borhood would stabilize, and Negroes would get some of the outside aid they sure- 
ly needed to achieve equality in American society. 

"These were, presumably, excellent motives, if dubious ideas. At the same time, 
it is also true that the impetus for obtaining a “community-controlled” school 
lay with the whites from the first meeting on. Subsequent planning hardly involved 
the population "served" by Morgan school. Negro people in the neighborhood 
were told they might have a chance to run their school; but what, exactly, that 
might mean beyond, presumably, an end to overcrowding and abuse of the chil- 
dren, no one could be very clear. No real program of community discussion or 
education was conducted; there were, to be sure, large general meetings and a 
campaign for petition signatures. But there was no sustained opportunity for 
people to discuss and compare their educational ideas and aspirations, to look 
at new programs, to talk about how children learn and what they might want 
from a school. Thus, people from different backgrounds proceeded with very 
different expectations, linked only by an overwhelming urgency to put the project 
Into operation immediately or sooner. Suggestions for a year of planning or even 
for beginning with a small experimental unit were quickly rejected. People would 
lose interest, it was said, and would be disappointed in the promises of the Council. 
Begin now at Morgan, some people whose children went to Adams said, and if 
things work out, expand to Adams next year. It was, unfortunately, such personal 
and political motives that established the context in which the school project 
was to operate. 

It was not only the parents of most of the Morgan children who were excluded 
from the development of the program; so was most of the school administration. 
Negotiations were carried on, for the most part, with the Superintendent and 
one or two Board members in a semi-private fashion, but backed by the threat 
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of the community's general anger at the schools. Plans were not considered by 
the Elementary and Research offices. (Indeed, the Superintendent called in his 
assistants only when the agreement had been reached.) This procedure might have 
been necessary to avoid bogging down in the school bureaucracy. On the other 
hand, it meant that many of the school officials felt absolutely no stake in the 
project; in fact, they harbored a good deal of resentment for it, at worst, and 
were very confused by its status, at best. Their tendency was not to bother the 
project if it didn’t bother them, which provided a large degree of freedom, but 
also a great let-down of normal services. 

Antioch was brought into this rather tricky political situation late in the day. 
Those in the Council who wished to establish neighborhood control of the schools 
needed some official agency in which that control could be vested. Alternative 
organizational possibilities, such as an independent Community Educational De- 
velopment Corporation that might run the school, had not been acceptable to 
the school administration. But Antioch, some significant alumni of which lived 
in the neighborhood and which already had an intern program in the District, 
might be approved as the community's educational agent. Although some people 
in the neighborhood harbored suspicions of the college and its students as too 
"radical" and “hippy,” others felt that the kind of experimental tradition Antioch 
represented was precisely what they wished to bring to the project. The latter 
view was by far the predominant one, especially among those with influence in 
the Council, and so Antioch was invited to join the process of negotiations that 
eventually led to the Superintendent's memorandum. 

The college had some of its own ideas to introduce into the project. These, 
naturally enough, served the needs of its graduate education program. Perhaps 
the most fundamental of these ideas—and certainly the one which has given 
the school project its distinctive character and troubles—was the differentiated 
teaching staff. The plan looked very good on paper. Instead of the school’s having 
about twenty-eight regular teachers and three specialists, it would have seventeen 
regular, certified teachers. The other salaries would be divided among eleven 


i i E $ - ” n 
Antioch interns, some fourteen “community interns (people from the Morga 


community who would work in various capacities in the school), and, each quarter, 
ents. Thus, without 


seven Antioch undergraduates on their work-period assignmt 
e ratio of students 


any increase in the personnel budget, Antioch would cut th! ; 
to adults almost in half. Antioch would, moreover, supply “new career opportuni- 


ties” for poor people in the community, would bring fresh, young blood into the 
urban school scene, and would be able to conduct two schools—one for the 
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children, the other for the teachers—at once. From intern tuitions and funds 
that the college would raise from foundations and the government, Antioch would 
supply two full-time senior staff members and the part-time services of two other 
Washington staff members, about seven thousand dollars for curriculum supplies 
and a teachers’ library, and money for evaluation and for cond ucting a pre-service 
institute. It would thus provide the capacity for continuing development and 
internal education programs. The plan seemed to satisfy the interests of the com- 
munity and the school system as well as the college. 

The differentiated staff was to be organized into seven teams. Each team would 
be led by an "executive teacher," who would be paid a supplementary stipend, 
also from Antioch funds. Each team would have, in addition to the "executive 
teacher," one or two other experienced "associate teachers," one or two Antioch. 
interns, two community interns, and a co-op student, as well, perhaps, as student 
teachers. The teams would work with about 100 to 110 children in a group of 
four adjacent rooms. The children were to be organized into heterogeneous, non- 
graded groups: 6 to 8 year olds, 7 to 9 year olds, etc. The differentiated staff 
pattern had been tried in carefully selected experiments before, but this was to be 
the first time, so far as we knew, that it would be tried in a whole school at the 
elementary level. 

All of these matters, with the exception of nongraded classes, had been decided 
before I began work as Project Director at the very end of May, after the D.C. 
School Board's approval of the program. I came to Washington from Chicago, 


principal reasons for the ambiguity: lack of experienced staff, the absence of a 
principal, and changes and strains in the community's role. The leadership of 
the Community Council's Schools Committee was in transition; in some sense 
people seemed to feel that their work was done and the rest was up to us. We were 
even expected to lobby for such things as approval of the Keeton Memorandum? 
and for additional building improvements. Furthermore, the Curriculum Sub- 
committee, presumably an equal partner with Antioch in establishing the school 


x This refers to the unratified memorandum written by the Vice-President of Antioch and repre- 
sentatives of the Community Council, described on p. 236. 
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program, never functioned in a meaningful way. It gradually became clear that 
only a thin layer of the community was, in fact, involved in the school project, 
and relatively few people were willing to commit time and energy to it. 

A similar problem arose from the lack of a principal. The previous principal 
had decided to leave by the end of June, and the then Superintendent asked us 
to find a new person from outside the system. The search for a new principal, 
someone committed to the community school idea and skilled either in working 
with the community or in developing elementary curricula, was very time-con- 
suming; after June, it was carried on almost entirely by the Project Director. By 
the time two candidates acceptable both to the community and to Antioch had 
been found, the Superintendent had resigned, and whatever special arrangements 
he had had in mind for getting the new man appointed quickly were no longer 
relevant. Thus, although the choice of a principal had been made by late July, 
the appointment was not made until after Labor Day, and he was not on the 
scene, except for a few days, until after that date. 

The net effect of these problems of community and principal was to create a 
kind of vacuum into which the Antioch staff was sucked. The day-to-day decisions 
fixing toilets, the endless negotiations 


about painting the rooms, signing forms, 
ch staff—together 


with school bureaucrats and publishers all fell to the Antio 
with fund-raising, seeking new curriculum materials and ideas, trying (unsuccess- 
fully) to set up a research design, and organizing a preservice institute for the 
staff (some of which remained to be recruited). The ambiguity of the initial 
arrangements, which seemed to place Antioch in a managerial role, encouraged 
such developments, as did the enthusiasm. of the Antioch staff. It was natural, 
then, though no doubt unfortunate, that among D.C. school personnel the proj- 
ect began to be called the “Antioch-Morgan program.” 

By the end of June when it was possible for me to be in Washington full time, 
the project lacked not only a principal but an assistant director, an office, and 
even a secretary (we did not get a secretary until September). Even the line in 
the College’s budget for an assistant director had disappeared. à 

At the strong urging of Community Council members, we had hired one of 
the teachers, who lived in the neighborhood, to help recruit (which she did 
sporadically), and another person living in the area to work with the community. 
(Unfortunately, the latter rapidly became, in effect, a staff member of the Adams- 
Morgan Community Council, adding to the tension in the developing confusion 
of power.) After a week or so I hired an Antioch co-op student as maid-of-all-work, 


though I didn’t know where her salary might come from. 
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None of the full-time staff had much practical experience in elementary educa- 
tion, which was perhaps less an obstacle to day-to-day operations than in evaluating 
the initial premises which we had been handed, most notably the differentiated 
team staffing. The staffing pattern had been established, and the Antioch interns, 
with one exception, had been hired by Antioch before I was appointed. Later, com- 
munity interns were interviewed and hired by a community committee. But it was 
in the appointment of the teachers that I encountered the first strong evidence that 
the model of differentiated staff was flawed. 

In the initial meetings with Morgan and Adams faculty, we were put in the 
position of having to say that we could not retain all of them even if we wished 
to. At least eleven regular teachers from Morgan would have to go; in fact, if 
we were to bring in fresh blood from elsewhere in the system, even fewer than 
seventeen could be retained. Many of the teachers felt that this only confirmed 
their view that Antioch was a white college brought in by the local white powers 
to get rid of black teachers. They expressed this opinion to their students and 
parents—hardly a contribution to an amicable climate—but their view was in 
significant respects true. Other teachers didn't like the idea of any experiment, 
particularly one which would bring to the school lots of young, inexperienced 
teachers. Moreover, we found that we could neither retain nor recruit experienced 
people, particularly Negroes, to be "associate teachers." Some insisted on the 
extra pay the "executive teachers" were to receive; others saw the arrangement 
simply as a pecking order and resented the suggestion that they should not be 
cocks of the roost. Although we changed the title, as a kind of symbol, from 
"executive teacher" to "coordinating teacher," and tried to describe the relation- 
ship as something other than "boss-subordinate," we continued to lose teachers 
to whom we had not offered "coordinating" positions. When school opened, we 
had, instead of seventeen relatively experienced teachers, only about nine (plus 
two National Teacher Corps supervisors) in the whole school of 750 children. 
Only three of these were holdovers from the previous faculty. 

In addition, few of the coordinating teachers we managed to select were parti- 
cularly well-qualified for that role, and no one had any experience in it. A few had 
been selected primarily to retain at least some of the previous Morgan faculty. All 
were chosen inf the haste demanded by a recruiting program that could only 
begin in mid-June. None could be Observed in class. We had asked for a brief 
written statement about why teachers wished to participate in the project, but 
these were about as useful as freshman themes on achieving peace in Vietnam. 
The informal selection committee of college and community representatives had 
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no clear standards—only some vague estimate of a teacher's flexibility and attitude 
toward community involvement. It was as often wrong as right. Moreover, we 
had to make a number of appointments in deference to community opinions, but 
on very dubious educational grounds. . 

I suspect that no one sufficiently realized the difficulty of the roles all teachers 
would have to play with such a variegated and inexperienced staff, let alone 
with a new approach to curriculum and to the organization of students. And, 
on the other hand, we did not recognize the extent to which the project would 
be at the mercy of the teachers' attitudes and training. Thus, we made too many 
indifferent selections, too many initial compromises that we might not have made 
with time for observation and more careful winnowing. 

The experienced teachers had the additional burden of their own training. 
They had, almost all of them, come up through the Washington system, with 
its emphasis on teacher-centered, "say and listen" passive classrooms, with its 
tracking and its demands for whole-group instruction. Faced with untracked, heter- 
ogeneous students, as well as with the college staff's preference for open, active, 
student-centered classes and small-group or individualized teaching, most of the 
experienced teachers were unhappy, tight, tense, and not especially effective— 
either as teachers or as coordinators, As team leaders, most wished to lead in a 
direction opposed to ours. We were faced with the problem of having to wean 
them or break them away from their rigidity and authoritarianism. We had 
neither the time, during a three-week summer institute, nor the resources to do 
that job; what job we could do, we could not do well. 

The interns, at the other extreme, were grossly inexperienced. College officials 
had told people that the school would continue to have the same number of 
certified or certifiable teachers as before. Indeed, that was technically the case, 
but in fact only one of the Antioch interns had ever been in an elementary jaclica! 
classroom since graduation from sixth grade. Moreover, prior to their arrival in 


Washington for the pre-service institute, the interns had received nothing in (s 
way of course work that might have prepared them for elementary-school teach- 
rts in Teaching program; 


ing. Antioch does not have an elementary Master of A ; ms 
the students were to get secondary social studies degrees, ang po ii 
were geared to that. The interns are, to be sure, flexible, imaginative, and dedi- 


cated people; some had had Peace Corps experience; others had worked in the 
civil rights movement. They were delighted with an open-ended, exploratory cur- 
lar teachers—who were, to all intents 


riculum. But like many of the young regu! e i 
and purposes, interns—they had little classroom skill and none of the tricks of 
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the trade which even a year will provide for a teacher who survives. Even the * 
best were uncertain in their relationships to the students and most found it hard 
to locate a style between authoritarianism and anarchy with which they and the — 


children could be comfortable. Some had personal hang-ups with authority. This 
is all perfectly normal in a young teacher; these are the problems he must work 
out. But in a school whose faculty was composed mostly of young teachers, such 
personal problems were rapidly translated into schoolwide trauma, fueled by sharp 
differences in style between experienced and inexperienced teachers, exaggerated 
even further by the fact that the teachers and children did not know each other. 

In short, with respect to teachers, the staffing pattern—which had been decided 


upon neither by anyone involved in the day-to-day operation of the school nor _ 
by the parents—brought us little but grief. It is clear to me now that it is simply _ 


nonsense to think of improving the student-adult ratio without substantial in- 
creases in the personnel budget. There is no way to buy quality education at 
bargain-basement prices. The More Effective Schools Program? has required a 
doubling of per-pupil expenditure; they have as many professionals as we had 
adults. And even their ratios are too high. Moreover, for such a differentiated 
staff to function, the participants need a good deal of advance training. Coordi- 
nating teachers must become far more skilled in the management of personnel, 
resources, and internal team education. The team must have found some manner 


of working comfortably before it attempts to integrate any large number of in- _ 


experienced people, let alone assimilate a new curriculum. A three-week institute, 
with people largely strange to one another, under the most trying circumstances, 
is hardly adequate as a training ground. I suspect that a year’s headway would 
barely suffice. Finally, however, it ought to be said that a differentiated staff, 
properly prepared and balanced, could be a most valuable one. To the extent 
that it has worked, the mixture of experience and youth, and of professional 
and community persons has been exciting. 

Indeed, the success of many of the community interns might in itself have 
been sufficient rationale for the differentiated staff, had not the problems occa- 


Morgan makes to the operation of community schools, and perhaps to staffing 
nem generally. We violated almost every precept that has been worked out 
for hiring poor people into a professional setting. We did not carefully define 


* For a discussion of this program, see D. - Fox, Expansi i am 
(New York: Center for Urban Education, 196). deir rri TEN 
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the job we wanted the community interns to do—indeed, we were not sure what 
jobs they might do well. We did not involve the professional staff very much in 
working out subprofessional roles. We did not provide any clear career steps for 
the community interns. We gave them little extra support—even paychecks were 
late in coming despite every effort we made to push the school bureaucracy. And 
no one really thought through the problems of supervision and evaluation of 
their work; as a matter of fact, it was not even clear who had the power to dismiss 
people if they were not working well. 

But by and large, many community interns have performed extraordinarily. 
Some have held down classes and taught regular subject matter. Probably the 
most talented science teacher in the school is a community intern with a ninth- 
grade education whose first job this was. Others have worked in close coordination 
with the professional teachers as, in effect, junior teachers rather than as “aides.” 
Some have been aides. On some, the burden of discipline has fallen. They have 
not been used very much in work in the community, since they were needed too 
desperately in classes. Their general performance strongly confirms and extends 
the experience of the Child Development Group of Mississippi:* that with even 
minimal training, people from the community can take up significant roles in 
their children's own schools, roles that are neither menial nor trivial, roles related 
more closely to teaching than to bookkeeping or babysitting, and roles more 
significant than vague involvement on vague committees or community boards. 

Two distinct problems did emerge, however, in the work of the community 
interns. Many reflected in their own attitudes toward the children the rater 
authoritarian perspective of the community: children should be still and obedient. 
Their struggle to reconcile such attitudes with the kind of curriculum and class- 
room structure that the project proposed and that at some level most of them 
accepted suggests that some of the optimism educational reformers have had about 
installing programs modelled on the open-ended British infant schools is illfound- 
ed. But a more serious difficulty, I think, lies in the attitudes of people in the com- 
munity to the interns themselves. Perhaps no single part of the progran wes EM 
with so much suspicion as the idea of people from the community working 2 
the school. No doubt we could have allayed some suspicion if we had insisted 
that community interns would do only menial tasks, for then people wona not 
have been upset by the idea of "that woman teaching my children. iil zm 
would have seriously undermined their morale as well as their usefulness; in fact, 


* This is a Mississippi-based project sponsored by the Office of Economic Opportunity. 
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it would have proved impossible to sustain when the term opened. A community 
must be prepared carefully for the participation of its own members in the in- 
structional program of the school. 

The organization of staff and students was one major experiment; it, no doubt, 
would have been sufficiently difficult to absorb given how little anyone understood 
the dynamics of these organizational changes. What apparent foolhardiness, then, 
led us to a further major experiment with curriculum? In some ways what we 
tried to do in instituting a new curriculum was a calculated risk. If we could set 
this new pattern in motion during the fluid beginnings of the project, we would 
not face the problems of trying to overcome later inertia and political quarreling, 
or the need to prove its value in the abstract. Besides, with almost all of the staff 
new, it seemed as much a problem to introduce them to the old pattern, with 
all its defects, as to a new one. 

But there was a more fundamental rationale for moving away from the District's 
rigid and outdated elementary school program. The program was, as the Passow 
Report shows, remote from the lives of our students, dull, emphasizing drill and 
meaningless repetition, and focused on the teacher as source of all wisdom: 


The general conclusion to be drawn from these observations is that whether by intent 
or not, the teachers in Washington have been led to stress reading at the expense of 
everything else and to place themselves as teachers in a highly directive role. Two-thirds 
of the school day was typically given over to activities intended to develop language skills 
in each of the class schedules examined. The basic approach to the teaching of reading 
was to drill on the recognition of words and the factual content of the materials read. The 
bulk of the child’s day seemed to be spent in a “read and recite” mode. Nothing else, not 
even arithmetic, looms as large or important. The child spent most of his day paying the 
closest possible attention to his teacher, following her directions, responding to her 
questions, and obeying her rules. The children were not encouraged to talk to one another, 
either formally or informally—indeed, the principal technical criticism the observers 
had of the language program was that it did not seem to deal with speech. And the sad fact 
is that in spite of all this, the children don't really learn to read, as the test surveys have 
repeatedly shown. Doing the same thing, but doing it harder, would scarcely seem prom- 
ising. ... When the teacher has all the ideas, gives all the directions, handles all the materials, 
and admonishes the children to sit still and not talk—if they do not rebel or withdraw com- 
pletely—most children respond with an unquestioning acceptance of the teacher's ruling 
on all matters.4 


“A. Harry Passow, Toward Creating a Model Urban School System: A Study of the Washington, 
D.C. Public Schools (New York, 1967), pp. 275-277. 
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It was thus clear that the District's elementary program did not work, did not 
teach the children to read or write or calculate, to enjoy learning or school, to 
explore, to risk, to discover. In short, it was our belief that retaining the elementary 
program as it existed was the surest way of defeating the program, however in- 
volved the community, however clever the staffing pattern. 

There had been very little thinking about curriculum even in the white com- 
munity. There was general approbation of a curriculum which emphasized art 
and music, and some sentiment, largely based on the fact that some white elemen- 
tary schools had it, for teaching foreign languages. Some people were interested also 
in an approach being used in a summer program, involving Morgan children 
at the Sidwell Friends School, for teaching concepts and basic skills through the 
arts and crafts. However, there had been almost no hard thinking, let alone public 
discussion, of the criteria which any curriculum for the students who would be 
at Morgan should meet. The Sidwell approach, for example, had been conceived 
for brain-injured children and executed as a short-term and entirely voluntary 
program. We examined it by a visit to Sidwell which showed that in some classes 
indeed the children were learning concepts which grew out of the work they 
were doing, but in other classes the concepts were forced on them in a sterile, 
rigid style little different from what went on in school—and clearly not more 
productive. The visit merely confirmed our general notion that what was needed 
was the kind of program in which children could move at their own pace and 
learn not from what the teacher said but from what they themselves did. 

Beyond the general vagueness about what people really wanted oreen wor 
willing to accept, we faced the problem of time. The project really did not begin 
to move until July, and even at that point no one on the tiny staff had had much 
experience in elementary schools, let alone in building a curriculum. I n come 
to the project as Director, with no elementary background, but expecting an 
experienced principal and assistant project director; these people had not yet 
materialized. All the same, materials and books had to be ordered and a teacher 
education program set up for August. Although a community zturrianum. em 
mittee” had begun meeting, its discussions became increasingly diffuse and es 
inated by a white minority, some of whom neither had children in the add 
nor were willing to do much beyond attending meetings irregularly. The initial 
promise of intense community interest in curriculum rapidly evaporated. The 
resources of the College were six hundred miles away and mostly on vacation. We 
proceeded in haste and by instinct. Even though serious problems arose and we 
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were, no doubt, overambitious and underexperienced, it is still my view that the 
approach we chose was fundamentally correct and well conceived. 

The curriculum, we decided, could not be overly structured or sequential. The 
turnover of children during the year at Morgan exceeded 40 per cent. Moreover, 
the real abilities and stages of development of the students, no matter how we 
grouped them, varied enormously. It was necessary to have the kind of curriculum 
into which children could enter at their own level, and in which they could proceed 
at their own pace. The curriculum also had to be relevant to the lives and interests 
of these children. (The bookroom held the usual basal readers, all about white 
suburban or rural children—or a few brown-colored whites—written in an inane, 
stilted language no child could mistake for English. The social studies texts still 
maintained that the policeman and the storekeeper were sweet and loving friends, 
a notion belied across the street from the school any day.) We believed that the 
curriculum should not be designed to convey at set times bits of information 
about the cotton gin, the height of the Washington monument, the "correct" 
pronunciation of “I,” nor should it insist that the child recognize “p” before he 
goes on to "m." Rather, we felt that the curriculum should assure that the learning 
process should continue whatever was being learned at a particular time. Indeed, 
it did not matter that different children were learning different things from the 
same experience; that was normal and desirable. With the kind of curriculum we 


had in mind, a child might return again and again to a given experience and — 
discover something new in it each time. For a rigidly structured, teacher-centered — 


approach, we wished to substitute a problem-solving, student-centered curricu- 
lum that would encourage and reward the child's natural curiosity, his desire 
to learn and explore, that would emphasize independent and logical thinking, and 
that would encourage students to bring into the classroom their own interests, 
feelings, and experiences. This is an approach to curriculum proved in the British 
infant schools and in some measure spelled out in the Plowden Report® among 
other books. 

In adopting our nongraded plan of pupil organization and in using each of 
the four rooms that a team would have as different activity centers (“math lab,” 
"quiet room," etc.), we were in part responding to Judge J. Skelly Wright's decision 
to eliminate tracking. And, in part, we were trying to make a virtue out of the 
necessity imposed by Antioch's staffing plan of having to work with teams two- 
thirds of whose members had never been in an elementary classroom before. It 


5 Children and Their Primary Schools, See the discussions of the Plowden Report in the Report 
Analysis section of this issue. 
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was clear that we could not use self-contained classrooms, both because of the 
inexperience of the interns and many of the young teachers and because parents 
were already protesting the idea that some children would have "teachers" and 
others "students," (When the term started this little difficulty was brought home 
by one eleven-year-old's remark, when asked whom he had for a teacher: “I ain't 
got a teacher, I got a white boy.") By differentiating the functions of the rooms, 
we thought we could somewhat lighten the burden of the young teachers and 
the community interns by permitting them to concentrate in areas in which they 
felt strongest—like science or reading—instead of having to try to work with the 
full range of elementary school programs. And, because we found the five thousand 
dollars budgeted for equipment and supplies woefully inadequate, we felt we 
could spread what we had around better if we did not have to provide duplicate 
materials for every one of the twenty-seven classrooms. 

We could not, of course, expect the teachers to start from scratch along such 
a new path. We wished, therefore, to provide them with two aids: books and 
curriculum materials, where these were available, and at least a few weeks of ex- 
posure to and discussion of such materials. In language arts, we purchased copies 
of Sylvia Ashton-Warner's Teacher? James Moffett's K-6 language arts curriculum," 
Herbert Kohl's Teaching the "Unteachable;"5 and, in limited quantities, a variety 
of integrated readers—Bank Street's, Holt's Urban Social Studies, Macmillan’s Sky 
line series. These latter books were approved by the people on the community 
curriculum committee willing to look at them. Teachers and Writers Collaborative 
was sufficiently enthusiastic about our approach to provide some funds for books 
and consultants. In science, we obtained a limited number of Elementary saene 
Study (E.S.S.) units, and the Educational Development Corporation was interested 
enough in the curriculum to make us a trial school for one of the new units and to 
provide us with some additional equipment to help us begin. £ 

In mathematics, after conferences and a seminar with people pom He Madison 
Math project, we decided to adopt a "math lab" approach in which children 


would learn primarily by manipulating materials and doing problems with scs 
aire rods, geoboards, balances, and other enjoyable pieces of equipment, as we 
as with tape measures, stop watches, and everyday materials. The Madison project 


. : 1 Schuster, 1963). 
Sylvia Ashton-Warner, Teacher (New York: s hs e iE Ds (Boston: Houghton 


An paa Moffett, A Student-Centered Language 
ifflin, forthcoming). T 

* Herbert R. Kohl) Teaching the “Unteachable” (New York: New York Review, m Ur 
This is an extension of an essay which first appeared in The New York Review ;, VII, No. 
36-33 (November 17, 1966). 
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was particularly keen on the curriculum we were trying to build and offered to 
contribute the equipment for seven math labs, one for each team. 

In social studies we had no ready-made models, nor many adequate texts. A 
member of the teaching staff had been working on an outline for a social studies 
curriculum, but during the course of the pre-service institute that rather thin 
program was pulled to shreds. In music and art, though we eventually developed 
staff committees, we made no elaborate overt preparations, trusting rather to the 
skills and interests a number of the teachers and interns had. 

This description of the curriculum suggests a far more “departmentalized” model 
than we had in mind. Indeed, in using the "activity center" structure, we 
ran the risk that teachers would see their roles as teaching only science or only 
reading. We tried, at various points in the summer, to discuss the idea of an “or- 
ganic curriculum," and to explain how a total program in reading, mathematics, 
social studies might be built on a child's interest in, say, science. But I am sure 
that we were less successful in communicating this idea than any of the other prin- 
ciples around which we were trying to organize the curriculum. 

The second aid we prepared for the teachers was a three-week institute in 
August. The purposes of the institute were three-fold: to introduce the teachers 
to the new curriculum ideas and materials; to examine ideas about community 
schools, “organic curriculum,” how children learn, and so forth; and to force the 
teachers to re-examine their own attitudes toward the children and their roles in 
teaching. The institute was planned to have three parts. Mornings were spent 
in large- or small-group discussions on various of the general topics and on an 
examination and analysis of attitudes. In the afternoons there were workshops on 
science and mathematics, and on language arts and social studies; teachers were 
expected to attend one of each of these pairs. In addition, we planned an evening 
program, two or three times a week, for films, speakers, or socials to provide 
opportunities for getting to know one another, spouses, and children. 

The workshops in math and science and language arts were clearly the most 
successful parts of the institute. There we were dealing with specific problems, 
specific materials, and well worked-out approaches. The consultants brought both 
imagination and elementary school experience into the sessions and they helped 
the teachers begin to see that a student-centered classroom and a flexible style of 
teaching were possible. Unfortunately, most of the math lab equipment was not 
yet available. We barely scratched the surfaces of the pedagogical implications 
of the E.S.S. units or of Sylvia Ashton-Warner's method of teaching reading. And 
we hardly got into the content of Moffett or any of the better teacher’s guides for 
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the new readers. Three weeks were not enough, under the best of circumstances, 
which these were not. A long-term program of teacher and community education 
in this approach to teaching is absolutely essential for it to have the faintest chance 
of success. 

The other parts of the institute had even more troubles. It rapidly became clear 
that the older teachers would not attend evening events or socials, nor were they 
likely to do much, if any, reading—however helpful books like Moffett's might 
prove to be on the very practical day-to-day level of class preparation. The hastily 
assembled staff of the institute did not, as it turned out, have compatible ideas 
about how such educational experiences should be conducted, though we seemed 
to share many of the same educational goals. People from the community were 
agitated by stories that the staff were wild black power advocates; ugly stories 
flew around the neighborhood. And the Antioch staff, about half the size it should 
have been at that point and still lacking a principal for the school, was thoroughly 
harrassed by details, from completing the hiring of faculty to painting the school. 

The institute was, in short, penetrated by all the tensions and problems arising 
from other parts of the project; and it was, in itself, almost unrelievedly turbulent 
and tense. It lacked time and real opportunity for relaxation together, for con- 
templation and slow discussion and absorption of new ideas. The institute became 
increasingly frenetic as the term approached—the staff appalled by the regular 
teachers' increasing refusal to take real responsibility for developing the program, 
and the teachers, no doubt, irritated and perhaps bemused at the staff's intensity 
and exhaustion. The institute was intended to be a springboard from which the 
experienced teachers especially could jump into a new and liberated program 
which they themselves could shape. But the teachers looked at it rather like a plank 
which we were forcing them to walk, As for jumping, it was the furthest thing 
from their minds. 

One problem in launching the kind of curriculum we planned was, then, the 
severe limits of a three-week institute at an old city school in the hot Washington 
summer. Another was the low level of equipment and supplies. We had purchased 
a few hundred books, not all of which had arrived. We had also bought some 
ESS. units, which had to be supplemented by materials the teams were to purchase. 
And we had provided each team with a budget of a few hundred dollars on 
what none of the teachers had ever had the opportunity to do before: buy materials 
they wanted for their classes. None of us, however, really understood the En 
to which the kind of program we were trying to install demanded a very rich 
environment for the children. In effect, we were saying that children should learn 
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in class as they do outside: from experiencing and experimenting with their en- | 
vironment. What that really meant was that they had to have a great many things — 
to do, especially at first until they became used to the idea, used to a richer world, ` 
and until they found those things which particularly interested them. Unfortunate- - 
ly, we did not have the money or the staff or enough understanding of how to help - 
the children create a rich environment. The older teachers tended to hoard what — 
money there was for their supplies, as the base of equipment and materials in the 
school, except for decaying ruled paper, was incredibly low. Science units did not 
stretch as far as we had hoped, in part because teachers were not yet skilled in — 
their use, and duplication of the units was rather more difficult and time-consum- 
ing than had been anticipated. All in all, most rooms were extremely bare (and a 
few, by perverse contrast, teacher-decorated in the usual banal elementary school — 
style), and more expensive equipment still was unavailable. 4 
But the fundamental problem centered around "discipline." It is easier to de- 
scribe in a few words what went on for the first few weeks at Morgan (and s! 
continues in some spots) than it is to analyze causes. There were a number of | 5 
schools in the District of Columbia last fall that had similar problems: children © 
running around the halls, going home or outside unsupervised, distracting, ignor- — 
ing, and overwhelming teachers; teachers shocked into frozen incapacity, unable — 
to control the children and finally unable to decide what to do if they could control 
them. In some of those other schools the problems were quite as acute as at Morgan. 
—yet none of them had a new staffing pattern, or a new curriculum, or so many 
new teachers. Thus, while it was easy for people in the community to blame th : 
problems they observed in the school on whatever new they saw in it, such ex- 
planations are inadequate. 
Some of the causes are fairly obvious: few teachers knew any of the students, and | 
it was thus easy for the children to move from place to’ place without anyone 
really knowing where they belonged. The team arrangement meant that a group 
of teachers was responsible for what turned out to be 11 5 to 120 children, and few — 
teachers could quickly learn who more than eight or ten were. (It would have 
helped matters had we, as we could have, brought children in during the first 
in smaller groups, to permit the teachers to become acquainted with them, and the 
children with the teachers and with the idea of the school. In our inexperience, n0 
one thought of that idea.) Because of the activity-center organization, children 
were constantly on the move even when they were seriously pursuing some school - 
task, let alone when they wanted to play or make a ruckus. And on the very firs! 
day there was a great deal of rushing about and confusion due to the large numb 
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of new children who had transferred and due to the new pattern. The school be- 
came, in a sense, overheated—and the more heated it became, the more frenetic 
the atmosphere, the more motion was generated, the more heated it became, and 
so on and on. Add to this the general bareness of the rooms, the emptiness of 
the halls—and the children became like high-energy particles, bouncing off obsta- 
cles for lack of anything better to do. 

Another dimension of the discipline problem, however, had to do with teachers' 
attitudes. Many of the young teachers found it difficult to establish a comfortable 
relationship with the children, who were, of course, used only to severely authoritar- 
ian discipline in that school. Some found that they could not assert meaningful 
control in the classroom, and that even when they did they were uncertain how to 
engage children in projects that would interest them. Most of the older teachers, 
on the other hand, doubted the possibility of a project-oriented curriculum in the 
first place, and in some instances were only too glad to seize upon any excuse to 
return to self-contained classrooms and traditional materials. A number expressed 
the view that experiments of this sort were all right for suburban children, but 
these children . . . they knew them better; they needed control, discipline. In fact, 
it is clear enough that limits have to be set in any relationship between people; 
the question remains what they are, how they are set, and what enforces them. Our 
approach was that limits should not be arbitrary or established by instilling fear 
or guilt in the children. But those abstractions had to be translated into fifty-some- 
odd personal styles. Given the inadequate period of orientation, the severe limits 
of the teachers' self-knowledge, and the overheated atmosphere of the school, doing 
so became an overwhelming task. 

There was one further factor: unlike most schools, Morgan performed, d it 
were, behind glass walls. People were constantly visiting—parents, school officials, 
outsiders, reporters. What in another school might have been ridden through in 
relative quiet, with a step taken back in order to take two steps forward, in Morgan 
was magnified by exposure. Children ran, teachers tired and sank, pus 
exploded, and others, notably the College, panicked. And much of the uuum 
fell to the ground as people returned to the well-worn Washington guides and 
charts, 

It is not my intention here to try to assess individual responsibility OF impute 
blame for the project's difficulties and failures. As in any enterprise involving 


human beings there were problems of personality and communication; but these 
are peculiar to this set of circumstances and not, in any case, I would judge, at 
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the heart of the matter. Some of the teachers, for example, though they neither — 
approved of the educational program nor felt prepared to implement it, performed 
heroically in attempting to carry out something they thought was like it. There _ 
are, however, characteristics of the groups involved: matters of perspective, self 
interest, ideology, and power that did produce conflicts and problems, and that 
will do so again in similar projects. It is to these, as an obviously interested party, 
that I wish to address myself. Here the problems that arose during the three-week 
summer institute may help focus all our strains and diseases. ] 

Ihave already outlined the general functions and structure of the institute, but 
one central assumption needs clarification. The staff saw as the fundamental prob- 
lem in instituting a program either responsible to a black community or experi- 
mental in its character the attitudes of the teachers toward themselves, their 
students, and the parents. If the teachers, Negro or Caucasian, regarded the chil- 
dren and the parents as, in some degree—deeply hidden from their consciousness 
—inferior and incapable of responding to an educational challenge, then that - 
prediction about their capacities would be fulfilled primarily by virtue of the 
ways in which the teachers would approach them. More and more it has been. 
emerging that children respond to school according to the expectations teachers 
and the system have of them. If they are expected to be slow, and are tracked and 
treated as if they were, so they perform. But if, holding all other factors steady, they 
are expected to do well, most of them can and do. 

It has also been clear for some time that many teachers, and especially those 
trained in poor, segregated systems like Washington's have a low or highly am- 
bivalent regard for themselves and for their students. Many see themselves as 
having "escaped" from the ghetto, and look back on it with fear and contempt; 
and Negro teachers have mixed feelings about being black. This was illustrated 
again and again for us during the institute, but never so clearly as in a series of 
episodes regarding hair. In the course of a discussion spread over two days, a num- 
ber of people expressed the view that was finally summed up by one Negro woman 
teacher speaking of a Negro child: "Her hair isn't beautiful, it's all short and kinky, 
bad hair." And the attitude of most of the older teachers, and of many people in 
the community as well, to two young teachers who wore bush cuts was strongly 
hostile. It was, of course, an agonizingly slow process to bring such personally 
negative, socially ingrained attitudes to the surface, and to understand what they 
meant for teaching. What these attitudes meant in this case was that when the 
term started and the problems multiplied, the teacher who thought Negro hair was 
ugly was one of the first to express the view that these Negro children were not 
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"ready" for experiments, were not capable of responding to them, but needed stiff 
discipline and rigid, "stable" classrooms to make up for “bad” homes. 

From such a viewpoint, failures could be blamed on the children and the par- 
ents. It seemed to us that such attitudes, if maintained and not brought into the 
open, would destroy the project. We thus bent every effort to raise, discuss, and 
analyze such attitudes; this meant that we spent a great deal of time talking about 
race and the fundamental racism of American society—especially at the begin- 
ning of the institute. From this effort arose two devastating problems: the divergent 
approaches of the staff and the reactions of the community. 

What those of us on the staff did not then se. was that our approaches to dealing 
with such attitudes were shaped by where we located their primary damage. Some 
staff members located the principal problem in the relationship of Negro middle- 
class professionals to lower-class people, and felt that these problems of attitude 
could best be dealt with by confronting such middle-class people with all the 
angry reality of lower-class consciousness made articulate. The middle-class stereo- 
types and hostilities would then be revealed, and the exposed individuals could 
begin to reconstruct their attitudes. Others on the staff, however, defined the princi- 
pal problems of attitude in terms of whether or not the teachers really believed 
that their students could do well with a new educational program and whether 
they themselves were able to change and to be creative. This kind of concern 
suggested an approach emphasizing processes of self-discovery, small-group dynam- 
ics, support for change (rather than open confrontation with intransigence), gus 
the opportunity to approach challenges somewhat more on one's own inner time- 
table. These two analyses are, obviously, not mutually exclusive, though the 
methods they suggested tended to be. For a variety of reasons, it was the first 
approach that predominated, and left little room for the slower processes of dis- 
covery and growth that might have helped support an experimental, open way 


of working with children and with other teachers. The staff at the time did not 
we were not, therefore, capable of 


Tecognize this source of internal division; t 3 
ducational prior- 


expressing, resolving, or in some manner responding to our own e 
ities, 

This problem in the staff no doubt seeded later difficulties in de Gin] asa 
Whole, but the reaction of different parts of the community to the institute s gs 
cussion of race imposed more immediate tensions. At first, many of the co 
interns and older teachers were put off and a bit shocked by all em talk 9i * he sta: E 
of the black man in America, and indeed, by the use of the word “black.” “Negro 
Was usage advanced enough, and for many “colored” was the norm. Some people 
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began to complain to community leaders, but by the time the latter came to. 
"investigate" what was going on, the initial shock had been overcome and peopl 
were, by and large, enjoying their discovery of what "black power" might be about. 
Nevertheless, the notion that we were propagandizing for black power persisted, 
and no explanation that our attempts were aimed at modifying teachers’ attitude: 
could overcome some of the anger that built up. It did not help matters that s 
of the people in the project neglected to inform distressed members of the com- 
munity that not all of the staff “pushing black power” were, as they seemed | 
think, white. For some leaders of the Negro community, the very advent of 
school’s staff represented a threat to their status. And a school which raised tl e 
issue of race threatened not only their relationships to the local white power struc- 
ture, but the version of reality on which their own position in the communi 
depended. y 

Among the whites, the talk of black power seemed to threaten their comfortable | 
dream of an integrated community. “But they come to our houses, and we go to 
theirs,” it was said, ignoring how few of the Morgan parents anyone ever saw. The 


tensions exploded at a meeting called by the dozen or so white and Negro women 
who had, up to the summer, controlled the development of the school project. It 
was à tense, unpleasant evening, with the director and members of the staff (wh: 
it turned out, had not been invited) in effect pitted against members of the com- 
munity. The accusations thrown at the staff were at once vague and personal. One — 
of the white women who had been most irritated with the shape of the proj 

made a long speech: her children, she said, were not like those other children wh 


too, “If,” she finally said, “you organize a curriculum to teach Negro children to 
be proud of the fact that they are black, where does that leave my children?” The 
meeting exploded; two of the Negro women on the staff left in tears; bitter accusa- 
tions crossed the room, Finally, the meeting ground to a halt when an old, drunk 


Negro man came into the storefront office and launched a lecture on the virtues of 
education. 


That meeting made clear that the interests and the assumptions of whites | 
and blacks in the neighborhood were fundamentally divergent. Whites, for € 
ample, were anxious to have their kids study French (as were some middle-class 


Negroes); but other black parents had only contempt for what they saw as a frill. 
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Whites, who accounted for less than 3 per cent of the school population, were will- 
ing to accept Negro history as legitimate; but they questioned any more thor- 
oughgoing rooting of curriculum in the lives and experiences of black people. 
They questioned our efforts to concentrate on obtaining black teachers, under- 
graduates, musicians, and artists to work in the school—despite our contention that 
the number of whites who are effective in a ghetto school is quite small. They 
simply did not understand the need of urban Negroes to build a meaningful black 
culture. When the local school board was elected, it turned out that of the ten 
community and parent representatives, five were white, which suggests something 
of the power equation and of the alienation of black parents from the school. 

The anger and tensions which came to a head in that summer-meeting never 
did fully subside. When the term began, they flared even more hotly. Negro parents, 
observing the disorder at the school and the lack of any curriculum, felt that their 
preferences for order and obedience among the children were being sacrificed for 
an experiment they did not see the point of. What did all this make of community 
control? White parents and relatives of the children sent to Morgan underwent 
fierce upsets: they had committed their children to their political ideas, and now 
they discovered that kids paid protection money to get to and from school safely, 
that teachers were, for good reason, afraid of some of the children, that the bath- 
room toilets overflowed onto the children's shoes, and that their ideas of harmonious 
and easy change, about how the talents of the community could be poured into the 
school, existed only in an educational limbo. The community leadership, white 
and black, felt the threat posed by disappointed and angry parents who had been 
led to expect reddi-whip panaceas. 

"These reactions of people in the community were understandab 
—although in some cases personal grievances helped considerably to damage me 
educational program. They had their children and their personal authority M 
vested in the project. They had never been involved with a school in transition and 
in the working out of serious educational problems. They were little aware of 
what usually went on in a ghetto school to "control" children. All they knew 
was that what was going on at Morgan was bad. i 

In marked contrast were the reactions of education professionals and aona 
ists who visited the school. They recognized the desperate heed to build curriculum 
and to develop educationally valid projects for the children but were not horrified 
by “lack of discipline” among students and low morale of staff. These were, to be 
sure, extremely serious problems, but they could, with patience and strong support, 


le in the main 
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be worked out. That the school was going as it was, that a different atmosphere and - 
hope were very slowly emerging was remarkable enough. } 

It is all the more difficult, then, to explain or excuse the response of College - 
officials to the situation during the first few weeks. No doubt the College was under 
considerable pressure to effect changes once the term began since the school was _ 
perceived by some as nothing more than disorganized, noisy, and drifting. In- - 
fluential Antioch alumni and trustees lived in the neighborhood and were involved _ 
in the school. The kinds of upheavals described above which they endured were 
transmitted with considerable amplification to College authorities. No doubt, too, 
with its own house in some disorder, and its own contribution to the project - 
being of so ambiguous a character, the College had difficulties in making useful - 
judgments. 

The administrative staff of the school and the project had long since recognized - 
that having the College in a managerial role was undesirable. This arrangement — 
left no appropriate role for the principal, it overstretched the College project's k 
limited resources, and it undermined what the College staff could contribute by 
way of support and suggestion by casting it as the “authority” to be obeyed—or 
resisted. It almost inevitably set Antioch over against the community in an ambig- — 
uous struggle for control. 3 

Consequently, when the principal finally did arrive on the scene in early Septem- — 
ber, we moved to redefine lines of authority and responsibility. Coming from a 
social work background, and most immediately from the Greenburgh (New York) - 
School District in which he had worked with the community on problems of inte- 
the principal, was primarily concerned with helping — 
develop the newly-elected Community School Council and with leading the 
teachers and students into a more harmonious working relationship, The College ~ 
Project, therefore, was to be concerned not with the day-to-day operations of the — 
school, but—within the limits established by the School Council and principal— — 
with teacher education, curriculum development, evaluation, and fund-raising. 
The project director would have primary responsibility for these matters. It 
took perhaps three weeks in September, the weeks of greatest dislocation in the — 
School, to work out this new organization, but after some personnel difficulties —. 


had been adjusted, this plan was accepted by staff, Community ‘Board, and—we — 
thought—by College officials. 


We began to develop the Support program needed to help the faculty build a 


curriculum and adjust to a different style of teaching. Resource people in language —— 
arts, mathematics, and science, as well as in general elementary school problems, — 
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were lined up, and potential funds to support them were located. We organized 
a program of in-service workshops and began putting together curriculum materials 
and background articles. We took the first steps toward a community-staff curric- 
ulum workshop and toward relating our own staff development programs to 
others underway in the District's Model Schools Division. It began to seem that 
despite the traumas of the first weeks and the decision to return, for the most part, 
to self-contained classrooms and more traditional materials and curriculum, we 
could build toward an imaginative educational program that would gain the 
acceptance of staff and community. 

At that point, however, the College decided unilaterally that an administrative 
structure including both a project director and a principal would inevitably 
produce conflicts of leadership, and that therefore the position of project director 
would have to be eliminated forthwith. That decision, somewhat puzzling in 
light of the arrangements that had been established, shattered the tentative fabric 
of support thus far organized, and cut off normal staff and curriculum develop- 
ment. Given the pressures within the school and the community, none of the rest 
of the staff had the time, energy, or specific responsibility for following through 
on grant proposals, on arrangements for resource people and workshops, on relation- 
ships that had slowly been built up over the previous four months, or on pursuing 
and reviewing overall concepts of curriculum and methods. The haste of the Col- 
lege's action prohibited any orderly transition of responsibility. People in the com- 
munity came to complain that in removing half of its full-time staff at Morgan, 
the College had reneged on its original commitments. Complaints were also made 
that the College was withholding funds that were desperately needed for equip- 
ment and supplies; this problem might have been a result of differing priorities 
concerning allocation of funds between College officials and menibers of the com- 
munity and school staff. It was certainly true, however, that as a result of qur Col- 
lege’s decision, substantial funds did not materialize and others remained immobi- 
lized for lack of program through which to expend them. Finally, because of the 
decision, major problems of staff morale were produced. i À 

The College’s decision once more sharply altered its role in the project. E 


ation almost wholly disappeared. New funding initiatives now must come as much 
hops have been few and far between. 


from community as from College. Staff works ity or staff 
No comprehensive program of curriculum development for que E 
has been launched. The College continues to pay the dio of r E i 
wh : : incipal; it also pays salary supptem j 

o works, in effect, as assistant princip: pay though no longer 


dinating teachers and to the principal. Seven of its interns, 


valu- 
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any of its co-op students, remain at the school. And it continues to channel some. 1 
additional funds from foundations for equipment and supplies. Beyond that, its 
relationship to the project—present and future—remains ambiguous and subject 
to continuing dispute. E. 

Evaluations of the long-range virtues and problems of the staffing patte 
and experiments with curriculum are obviously difficult to make, since the 
ditions for their growth were in large measure destroyed. And, of course, the value - 
of the concept of community control can hardly be measured in such a short time _ 
and after such troublesome struggles. Nevertheless, some account of the present — 
status of the school can be made. i 

There is an unusual degree of race consciousness at Morgan—one wonders to 
what extent in response to the summer institute. In the rest of the Washington 
system taken as a whole, there are probably not as many classrooms as in Morgan - 
alone in which children sing freedom songs for recreation and as part of routine. 
But it is not only in the classes of young teachers willing to use slogans like - 
"black is beautiful" that an emphasis on racial pride is developing. Even among 
the older teachers there has emerged a consciousness of the educational need 
children to value what they are and of the teacher's responsibility to help the child 
develop pride in himself and in his heritage. Unquestionably, the strength of the 
black principal, and the picture on the horizon of significant community control 
of the school have contributed to these first, still tentative movements. It will 
of great importance, I think, to see whether the emergence of some sense 
"black culture" at the school—if, indeed, that does emerge—positively influences 
achievement. 

More striking to any casual visitor is the open and friendly atmosphere, 
unusual in a ghetto school. Many of the students are, as someone commen 
“affectionate and volatile," quick to become involved with visitors, to show off. 
what they have learned and to ask questions. Few windows have been broken, a 
good rough measure that the children seem to value school and what goes on there. 
On the other hand, there does not seem to have been much progress made, as yet, 
in teaching fundamentals —like reading to nonreaders. Though teachers by and 
large seem to feel that their students are more capable than they once believed, 
many have found it difficult to capitalize on the better, if “volatile,” atmosphere in 
the school. In particular, I suspect, the lack of reading-development worksh: 
and discussions, coupled with the lack of means for, and understanding of, indi 
vidualizing instruction, have left young teachers unequipped and older teachei 
mired in rather pedestrian and scattered approaches. 
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Many of the internal staff tensions have carried over from the summer. More 
traditional teachers complain that the innovators' classrooms are chaotic and 
sporadic—as, indeed, to some extent they are. The innovators say that older 
teachers, though they achieve stability, remain stodgy and ineffective, which seems 
also largely true. In part this tension is productive, since it presses traditional tea- 
chers toward experiment and newer teachers toward at least some structure 
(while also toward a discipline they are often uncomfortable with). But such 
tensions, added to the continuing restlessness in and around the school, are 
wearing, particularly to some of the younger and more innovative teachers who 
express the feeling of being under continual assault. It is also true that the school is 
an exacting test for teachers; only the strongest Negro teachers can exert authority; 
the rest are all too open to the children's restless probes. As a result, the turnover 
especially among younger, more inexperienced teachers has been high. It is hard to 
predict, with this sort of turnover and with the uncertainty about the College's and 
the community's roles, whether the gains thus far achieved can be maintained. 

It must be reported that at least some teachers believe the gains to be funda- 
mentally independent of College or community. They attribute some of their 
successes to the fact that they feel free of the usual supervision, free to experiment, 
to set their own pace, to try out their own notions. It certainly seems that, in this 
respect at least, decentralization has a good deal to recommend it. Teachers also 
seem persuaded, on the whole, of the need to have at least two adults in a classroom 
in order to carry out any experimental, open-ended curriculum. It is interesting 
to note, however, that while some form of experiment is taking place in amos 
every classroom—whether team-teaching, rotation of students, or individualized 
math projects—many of these experiments have not significantly altered the style 
or content of experienced teachers’ work. 


Two conclusions about the participation of liberal, white institutions in projects 
First, the ghetto kitchen is 


such as the Adams-Morgan Project can be suggested. 1 : 
hot, and institutions susceptible to heat ought not to intrude where ther panic 
will hurt others dependent on them. Conflict is inevitable precisely because PER 
differ. This suggests the second point: good missionary intentions oan too, often E a 
mask for self-interest. Certainly, the staffing pattern served A needs for 
placing interns and undergraduates and obscured the school's needs for a more 
experienced, stable staff that would not suffer large turnover every three ^ dM 
or each year. Certainly, involvement in Adams Morgan served the College s p 
raising and publicity needs admirably. It is not that such needs are, in themselves, 
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illegitimate; nor do I wish to suggest that the College's motives were cynical. It is 3 
only that there is no end to ideologies; people are forever producing fine-sounding 
plans and programs for others that, remarkably enough, correspond to their own 
visions and desires. Beyond all this, the College's assertion of free-floating authority - 
both in the inception of the program and in its time of troubles provides, I thi 
a paradigm of the problems lower-class communities always have in dealing | 
with middle-class institutions that wish to do something for them. 

I do not wish to end on a note of pessimism, but it is hard to avoid it. There are _ 
endless years of social frustration and anger now being played out in the education: 
alarena. It is hard to see how the fundamental issues of racism and exploitation in 
this country can be resolved in schools—especially when they have not been re- 
solved in Congress or the courts. Neither can the educational issues—of curriculum, 3 
or "discipline," for example—be resolved simply by political decisions about who : 
controls, or seems to control, the schools. In saying that Adams-Morgan was both 
more and less than a community school, I was hinting at the root of the difficult H 
lesson I draw from our experience: the issues of community participation, teachers' 
attitudes and preparation, classroom organization and curriculum, and the roles 


of outside agencies all must be worked out together or the educational fabric will 
unravel almost as quickly as it is stitched, 
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Educational Testing Service 


The author draws on the natural and social sciences to illustrate differences and 
interactions between applied and basic research in education. From this discussion 
he concludes that there is ample justification for further financial and intellectual 
support of the basic research component in education, and calls for a better balance 
in the support of basic and applied educational research. 


At a time when questions are being raised with particular poignancy about the 
value of basic research in the social and behavioral sciences, it seems useful to try 
to clarify some of the issues as they pertain to research in education: After a 
period of about ten years during which Federal support of educational research 
increased markedly—a period in which there was a relative lack of concern as a 
whether the research being supported was "basic" or "applied," as a result o 
Which a considerable amount of research of a fairly "basic" character Mis sup: 
ported—recent Congressional actions and corresponding policy decisions in the 


h in Federal Domestic Programs. 
rice Subcommittee of the Committee 


1967). 


*House of Representatives, The Use of Social 
Parts LIV. A staff study for the Research and Techni DO SORS 
9n Goyernment Operations (Washington: U.S. Government Printing ; 
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Bureau of Research of the U. S. Office of Education? have tended to put much m 
weight on the support of "applied" research which would be directed toward 
solution of immediately practical problems in education. This state of a 
appears to reflect considerable confusion about the role of basic research in edi 
tion and what this research may be expected to achieve. This paper will a 
not only that it is possible and useful to distinguish between basic and apy 
research, but also that there is a continuing need for both of these types of re 
in education. Since funding agencies already give strong support to applic 
research, an argument in its favor will not be developed.? Thus, while recogni 
the importance and desirability of applied research, we shall focus attention. 
the arguments for basic research. 

Education is not the only field in which this question has been raised. A sp 
of articles and editorials in Science on basic versus applied research is a sign th 
the issue is one of great concern to scientists in general, particularly where 3t 
involves the relative amounts of monetary support given to the two types 
research. Many scientists feel that basic science is nowadays being by-passed 
favor of large "mission-oriented" programs of applied science such as the man-on 
the-moon effort. Some (e.g., Weinberg, 1961) have phrased the issue in terms: 
an opposition between “little science"—the activities of isolated scientists in 
laboratories—and “big science"—the efforts of large, well-funded teams of worl 
toiling in special-purpose research organizations. Yet Kidd (1959) finds it diff 
to arrive at “operational criteria” by which basic and applied science activities C 
be distinguished, He avers that it may be easy enough to describe the diffe nc 
between clear cases of each, in terms of the nature of the activities or possibl ; 
terms of the motivations of the scientists involved, but that one cannot 2 
any rigorous and wellestablished criteria to decide whether any given res 
project is of a basic or of an applied character. Thus, he contends that statisti 


^A leading critic of governmental educational research rograms has been Lee J. Cronbach 
(1966), who states that the U. S. Office of Education NDS of Research “has duet its foi 
heavily on the side of ‘practical products’ and dissemination," "While the USOE is a 
patron of basic ‘Yesearch,” he continues, "it has done nothing to formulate and sell to 
a policy that will promote the healthy development of basic investigation," Further, he p 
out. that the Office "declines to support a research and development center unless it i 
a dissemination program from the outset," i 


* Indeed, if anything, one might be tempted to argue agai i 
7 gainst the policy of strong support 
applied research on the grounds that there are some respects in which a merits are debatab 
for example, its tendency towards lack of generalizability, 
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compiled by government organizations on the relative amounts of support given 
to basic and to applied research are inherently meaningless. As a possible criterion, 
he suggests that an activity is “basic science" to the extent that it has a high prob- 
ability of yielding a “new scientific finding.” But such a criterion is itself 
problematical: an eminently practical new invention, arising from “applied sci- 
ence" activity, may often represent “new knowledge.” A recent article by Reagan 
(1967) suggests abandoning, for practical political purposes, any distinction be- 
tween basic and applied science, preserving only a distinction between “research” 
and “development.” Unfortunately, such a step could have the effect of inhibiting 
or jeopardizing support for promising basic research whose direct relevance to a 
specific practical goal or mission cannot immediately be demonstrated, because 
politicians could always claim they are still supporting "research" even if all the 
research is mission-oriented. 

There have been few attempts to define basic research in education or to specify 
its role, Clark (1963) puts forth a number of general arguments for basic research, 
mostly revolving around the claim that such research will have broad applications 
in improving the educational process, in introducing new educational technology, 
and in establishing new curricula. Ausubel (1953), on the other hand, believes that 
educational research should restrict itself to “applied science"—testing out the 
application of “extrapolated basic science” to its own practitioners. But now that 
the support of basic research in education is a “political” issue, it is critical to 
consider what possible role basic science activities may have in educational re- 
search and to what extent they merit fiscal support either from the government or 
from private sources. Before we can do so, however, it is necessary to re-examine 
some of the issues raised by Kidd, Reagan, and others in the context of a broader 
view of the nature of scientific inquiry and the sources of its motivation. 


The Goals of Scientific Inquiry 


There has been much confusion in the literature about the goals 2s lesum a 
inquiry. Although it may be difficult to consider the motives of individual scientists 
in pursuing their work, it remains true that science does have goals Ane A n 
goals imply motives to achieve those goals. Indeed, the very notion uu "y: "mu 
contains the notion of questions needing answers. What some writers have faile 

to recognize, however, is that motives can be structured in a hierarchy—some goals 
being more ultimate and others more proximate—and that ion Lr eu 
motives in the hierarchy can be "functionally autonomous," to use Gordon All- 
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port's (1937) phrase. That is to say, from a psychological standpoint, some 
may operate as ends in themselves, without reference to the extent to which the 
may actually serve still other, more remote goals. 

Roughly speaking, the usual goals of scientific inquiry can be arranged in s 
a hierarchy. The ultimate goal, and the basis of society's general support for 
science, is usually said to be the solution of utilitarian, practical problems. 
Ideally, these goals ought to be well defined, e.g., the building of safer automobiles, — 
the reduction of air pollution, or the elimination of cancer; or in the field of edi 
tion, the overcoming of handicaps due to mental retardation or due to “s 
disadvantage,” the nourishment of creativity in gifted children, the facilitation 
of the learning of foreign languages, etc. "i 

Many scientific research projects are immediately in contact with such 
defined practical problems. But in order to feed necessary basic knowedge into 
such activities, science can be said to have a more general utilitarian aim—util 
tarian in the best Benthamist sense—to produce knowledge and understanding of 
all natural phenomena that are likely to be relevant to human concerns. TI 
general utilitarian aim is ordinarily conceived to be characteristic of basic scien 
—and indeed of all scientific and scholarly activities. That it can also be regar 
as a "functionally autonomous" motive is illustrated by Seaborg's (1963) 
that "the motivating force [for basic research] is not utilitarian goals, but a s is 
for a deeper understanding of the universe and of the phenomena within it.” 

Some scientists also claim that a basic motive for science is a kind of “curiosity. 
From the standpoint of the individual scientist, according to Teller (1963), pun 
research “is a game, is play, led by curiosity, by taste, style, judgment, intangibles. 
‘The implication is that the scientist is often motivated not by any ultimate uti 
tarian aim, not even by some duty to produce new knowledge, but merely by 
fun and challenge of unanswered questions (like mountains that must be climb: 
"just because they're there"). This too—this love of intellectual challenge—is 
form of autonomous motive, one that is quite legitimate psychologically as 
source of persistent creative effort.5 As a matter of fact, the public at large may b 
said to possess curiosity about many questions whose relevance to any utilitari 


*But, as Professor Israel Scheffler has pointed out to me, perhaps even utilitarian, practi 
goals may be construed only as instrumental to achieving intrinsically valuable cultural 


such as the attainment of knowledge for its own sake. Thus we would have not a hierarchy b 
a circular network of goals. 

_ See the studies of Rossman (1931) and Roe (1952) for evidence on the role of intrinsic motiva- 
tion in the creative work of inventors and scientists. In Roe's study, indications of humanitarian 


motives were found only in some social scientists, and very rarely in natural scientists. 
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ends is at best remote. Why does the public support the efforts of linguists endeav- 
oring to decipher Mayan hieroglyphic writing? I can think of no tangible reason 
other than societal curiosity, except perhaps for the light the results might throw 
on the nature of human writing systems or on the character of Mayan society. Yet 
we have little hesitation in supporting this and similar scholarly work with founda- 
tion grants, fellowships, and the like. We may equally well support work aimed 
to satisfy our curiosity about interesting, albeit possibly useless, scientific questions 
like the nesting habits of the dodo. 

Thus, we can exhibit a hierarchy of motives, each imperceptibly merging into 
the next, as follows: 


Curiosity > Better understanding > General, undefined > Well-defined 
of natural phenomena utilitarian aims practical goals 


The questions asked in science can arise from either or both of two sources: 
(1) our lack of understanding of some given set of phenomena; (2) our inability 
to achieve some practical goal. Basic science receives its justification both from 
the fact that better understanding of natural phenomena is a legitimate autono- 
mous motive and from the fact that such understanding has the potential of serving 
utilitarian aims even though it is not usually possible to define those aims. Applied 
science derives its justification, obviously, from its orientation towards the achieve- 
ment of well-defined practical goals. Basic and applied science can thus be roughly 
distinguished by the types of questions to which they are addressed. ot course, it 
is frequently the case that applied science must address itself to basic science ques- 
tions, answers to which are needed to facilitate progress towards the achievement 
of a practical end. And as Pfaffmann (1965) has pointed out, “often practical 
problems [and the superficial solutions one finds for them] are symptoms i 
[and engender] deeper problems that require more basic study and research. 
But there is no reason why an applied-science research project c 
down into those tasks that are of a basicscience nature and those that are more 
concerned with testing basic-science knowledge in its application to a specific 


practical goal.9 


annot be broken 


we must rule out the definition of "applied" which is implied 


i i deal with 
by Revelle’s (1965) remark that "because the astronomical and earth sciences do not i 
universals, bat aah with physical laws acting in particular situations, the physicist tends to think 


of them as applied rather than fundamental sciences.” Even if we believe vent up edm 
be explained, reductionistically, by appeal to a small number cf Pint. JE est themselves 
Place for “basic science” in determining the way in which these physical laws 


* For the purposes of this paper, 
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Although I do not believe that motivation can be wholly ruled out of anya 
to distinguish basic from applied science—precisely because (as I have trie 
show above) science starts from questions which are themselves motivating 
is nevertheless possible to decide, on a fairly objective basis, whether a gi 
scientific task is more immediately addressed to the better understanding of phi 
mena or to the achievement of a specific practical goal. Any well-designed scien 
inquiry contains a series of explicit problems, defined variables, and stated pt 
dures. I would venture the guess that a group of experienced and knowled 
scientists, upon examination of the design of a scientific investigation, could: 
a high degree of agreement on the extent to which it is of a basic or an app 
character. It would not be necessary for them to hire a psychologist or a psychi 
to inquire into the inner motives of the scientist (as Seitz [1963] seems to sug 
the motives of the scientist should be manifest in his statement of hypotheses, 
cedures, and expected results. 

Some writers on basic and applied research have attempted to distinguish th 
with reference to the different reward systems that appear to apply to them. 
(1964), for example, writes: “Basic research is that which is carried out by a scien 
who hopes that his findings will be primarily of interest to his scientific collea 
while applied research is intended to produce findings which will be of 
interest to the investigator's employer or to the lay public." But Storer's mi 
seem simply to point out that there are different ways in which the scientist 
if he chooses, confirm whether his work has the outcomes he himself hopes 
The basic scientist looks to his scientific colleagues, generally, for affirma 
that his work is sound, reasonable, and contributory to the advance of know! 
the applied scientist gets his signals from his sponsors, who can be expected 
reward him in material ways when his discoveries result in useful applica! 
There will be many scientists, however, for whom these particular reward sys 
will have little appeal. Fundamentally, the reward system for the scientist or € 
for a team of scientists is inherent in scientific activity itself. That is, in basi 
ence, effort will be continued until the investigators are rewarded with answers 


j 2 t derive from McLane's (1965) sta! 
that "25 years ago symbolic logic was the ‘purest’ branch of mathematics; odi) it is 

i has applications or has been applied does 
» nor does it exclude the possibility that one can do basic science 


such a field. Otherwise we would have to > $ 
atom bomb, is an applied sciencel € to say that theoretical physics, because it m 1 
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their questions, while in applied science, efforts will persist until the desired prac- 
tical ends are achieved. 

Public acclaim or disapproval is no criterion either. Both basic and applied 
scientists will continue their work—as they should, if they are otherwise justified 
—despite lack of public support. An example of the ridicule that can come from 
uninformed journalism is to be found in a recent article in the Reader's Digest 
(Schulz, 1967) which holds up to scorn a government-supported research project 
entitled "Understanding the slump in fourth-grade creativity"—a project that, 
it happens, was conducted by a well-respected educational researcher (E. P. Tor- 
rance) concerning a problem of practical significance to many teachers and parents. 


The Dimension of “Relevance” 


Much has been said about the evaluation of research in terms of its "relevance" 
to utilitarian ends. Most frequently, this question is raised about “basic” research: 
Is this research even conceivably relevant to any kind of utilitarian end? From the 
point of view expressed here, this question is thoroughly inappropriate for at 
least three reasons: 

(1) The better understanding of phenomena is a legitimate end in itself which 
can be justified, if necessary, on the ground of the general experience that at pu 
some scientific activity addressed solely to fundamental questions has "p aid o in 
unexpected practical applications. 

(2) The potential applications of many basic-science researches tannet alway 
immediately be anticipated, even when they do in fact result eventually in practical 
applications. (The long-delayed application of the discovery of penicillin is a 
classic case in point.) Often a given scientific finding needs to be suntan inves- 
tigated or supplemented before a practical application can be perceived. — 

(3) One can never predict whether a given scientific investigation will be “suc- 


cessful” even in its own terms. We are perhaps unaware of the tremendous amount 
“unsuccessful” in the sense that it fails to yield any 


of scientific activity that is 
(e.g. the failure to confirm 


new knowledge; further, sometimes a negative result e 
a hypothesis or the failure to find a solution to a problem) is a distinct contribution 
to knowledge because it informs the scientific community that the hypothesis or 
methodology tried is apparently of no avail. Thus we should mot try to evaluate 
the relevance of a given scientific investigation in terms of us results. Even » 
the case of "applied science" investigations, the use of pnus criterion would T e 
appropriate, for many such studies fail to achieve practical solutions although they 
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are nonetheless clearly so directed. To assess relevance, we must concentrate on 
evaluating the process of scientific investigation—the framing of questions and 
hypotheses, the research design, the analysis of findings, and so on—and not the 
results. 

In this light, basicscience investigation is inherently relevant (at least to the 
undefined utilitarian aims mentioned above) when it is addressed to questions 
that the investigator—if he is well-trained and knowledgeable in his field—feels 
are reasonable and useful to answer, and when in the judgment of his fellow 
scientists it is properly designed to answer those questions. We shall not insist, 
however, on the additional qualification that the relevant scientific community 
also approve the reasonableness of the questions asked because there are a 
number of cases in the history of science where a lone investigator successfully 
showed that apparently unreasonable questions were in fact worth pursuing. 

We should point out, too, that except for rare cases, a scientist pursues questions 
within a fairly well-defined area—one for which it is possible to specify in a general 
way the kinds of practical applications that can be foreseen. We know the kinds 
of applications that have been made of findings in theoretical physics, in chemistry, 
in biology, in psychology, or in sociology. We could expect, for example, that work 
on fundamental processes of learning would have applications, if any, mainly in 
education—and not, say, in civil engineering; work in molecular biology could 
be expected to have applications both in learning and in the control of genetics. 
Relevance is therefore specifiable in general terms, even for the purest of basic 
research; and it is on this basis that the public can justify the support of basic 
research even when specific applications are not immediately foreseen. If society 
cannot find any area of relevance for an area of research, the case might be dif- 
ferent. But one must be careful even here: in Galileo's time, society rejected large 
areas of science, and for a long period the Soviet government rejected work in 


Mendelian genetics. More recently, the practical relevance of learning theory 
has been debated, even by learning theorists. 


Some Further, but Rougher, Distinctions 


If basic am applied research can be distinguished in terms of the nature of the 
work, the kinds of questions investigated, the procedures, and the like, it will be 


useful to expand on some of these points. No one of them, however, can be used 
as a sole criterion. 
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With respect to the questions asked, basic research tends to differ from applied 
research in the fact that it is more concerned with "understanding" and the at- 
tainment of knowledge about fundamental variables and their relationships; the 
prediction of socially important phenomena is of secondary concern, arising solely 
out of the laws and relationships discovered; and control of phenomena is often 
of only incidental interest except to verify a finding. Applied research, however, 
is generally concerned with the control of socially significant phenomena, or if 
control is difficult or impossible, at least their prediction. It is interested in the 
“understanding” of phenomena in terms of laws and relationships as a basis for 
prediction and control. Generally it starts with facts and propositions already 
established in basic science and proceeds to test them in particular situations 
and/or in particular combinations such that extrapolation from basic science is 
risky, 

Correlated with this difference is the fact that basic science, in order to gain 
a better understanding of the workings of phenomena, is more often concerned 
with detailed, fundamental processes, such as chemical reaction mechanisms, nerve 
impulses, or isolated learnings; applied research, on the other hand, is more often 
concerned with gross, higher-order macro-processes like wine fermentation, 
social attitudes, or scholastic achievements, because these are the phenomena one 
wants to predict or control. In the behavioral sciences, we say that basic research 
has often to do with a “molecular” level of behavior, while applied research has 
to do with a “molar” level of behavior. For example, basic research in learn- 
ing is concerned with the precise combinations of stimulus and response yariables 
that produce certain effects, whereas applied research might be concerned with 
the effects, say, of massive doses of positive reward, which for certain groups of 
School learners might on the average produce significantly beneficial effects. The 
applied researcher would not necessarily worry about why positive reward works, 
or why it does not always work for all students, whereas the basic research 
scientist—if he is worth his salt—will push for understanding of the total dynamics 
of the phenomena he is studying. (As soon as the applied researcher starts worry: 


ing about deeper questions, he becomes a basic scientist.) ; 
In its concern for processes on a «molecular” level, basic research gites to a 
greater extent on models of functional relationship that involve relatively small 
dels that are more prob- 


error components, while applied research tends to use models 
ident that statistical procedures were 


abilistic and error-laden. It is not an acct : ; 
first developed in applied fields of research like certain branches of economics, 
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a new infusion of results from basic research. A good example is the history of so- 
called programed instruction. 

Let us consider what has happened in this field since the publication of B. F. 
Skinner's well-known article, “The Science of Learning and the Art of "Teaching" 
(1954). It was basic research, of an extensive and profound character, that led 
Skinner to conclude that certain propositions about “reinforcement” (roughly, the 
reward of responses) and the temporal relationships between stimuli, responses, 
and reinforcements could be “applied” in a special way to the conduct of instruc- 
tion, Skinner felt that he needed to make no apologies for proposing to apply 
results of research with rats and pigeons to teaching human beings. It took Skinner 
and others about five years of “applied” research, however, to develop instructional 
materials that would incorporate the principles he had arrived at from animal 
research. Many of the “programed” courses that resulted from this development 
phase seemed to be eminently successful, at least un 
others, apparently using the same principles as the successf 


effective, 
Many investigators who tried to develop programed courses realized that some 
ately tested in their application to 


of Skinner's principles had not been adequ 

human learning, and began to investigate them more thoroughly. From the studies 
that have been conducted over the last ten years, reviewed by such writers as 
Morrill (1961) and Holland (1965), it can be concluded that many of Skinner's 


original propositions—deriving from his basic research—were not sufficiently 
precise to guide the development of programed instruction unfailingly. Where it 
n response, a selective 


had been claimed that the student must construct his ow 
response was often found to be more efficient. Where it had been claimed that 
reinforcement must be immediate, it was on occasion found that it could some- 
times be delayed, or even omitted entirely, without affecting the success of learning. 
Where it had been claimed that instruction must proceed in small, carefully 
sequenced steps, it was found that the steps did not always have to be small and 
that under some conditions it made no difference whether the steps were presented 


in a “logical” or in a random sequence. 

At the present juncture, therefore, our ideas as to exactly how programed 
instruction ought to be developed are confused. It is apparent that YE must return 
to some quite basic research and theorizi der to bring the various apparently 


ng in ort à 
conflicting results of applied research into line. Without the necessary basic research 
into the detailed processes of perception, 


der certain conditions. But 
ul ones, were not as 


learning, and forgetting that underlie 
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programed instruction, further "engineering" development will make little head- 
way. 

One can cite other instances in which basic research on psychological proce 
is needed to guide developmental efforts in education, Levin, Gibson, and 
associates (Levin, 1966) at Cornell University have recognized such a need in the 
field of reading and have devoted several years of a concentrated effort to invest! 
gating fundamental processes in reading and learning to read. Some of Levin’ 
research draws heavily upon recent findings and formulations in linguistics. Al- 
though results of many of the studies have no immediate application, they promise 
to contribute towards a new theory of the reading process that will guide the 
development of practical materials and procedures for the teaching of reading. In. 
another field, Guilford's (1966, 1967) twenty-year program of research on indi y 
ual differences in cognitive abilities can be regarded as basic educational research 
that may have far-reaching implications for the design of curricula. In view of — 
the burgeoning of interest in the teaching of creativity, his explorations of the - 
dimensions of "divergent production" are being watched with interest by applied - 
researchers. Basic research investigations into the nature of creativity have also 
been conducted by Getzels and Jackson (1962), with close relations to the more - 
applied-science work of Torrance (1962). A good deal of this research has been 
supported by funds from the U, S. Office of Education. 1 

Of course, it may be observed that there is already much basic-research activity in 
psychology and other behavioral sciences carried on outside the field of education — 
as such. Experimental psychologists, for example, are now engaged in intensive | 
programs of basic research in Processes of perception, learning, motivation, and 
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in the context of basic science as such. As has been the case in the natural sciences, 
applied problems can have a rejuvenating effect on the development of basic 
science. 

Applied research, development, and dissemination programs have a well-recog- 
nized place in education. It has been my purpose to argue that basic educational 
research can be clearly distinguished from applied research, and that it has an 
equally vital role to play. If the U. S. Office of Education and other funding 
agencies are to carry out their responsibilities to education, they must support 
basic educational research in a due proportion. Just what this proportion should be, 
monetarily, is a complex question involving the availability of research facilities 
and of qualified researchers, the relative expense of basic and of applied research, 
the total funding available, and other factors. The answer would probably turn out 
to be somewhere between 15 and 25 per cent. This figure would include the sup- 
port not only of basic-research programs themselves, but also of the training of 
basic-research workers in undergraduate and graduate degree programs that would 
be distinct from, even though possibly allied with, research operations. A clear 
mandate for basic research should be given to the universities, either as a part of 
Research and Development Center programs (which ought not to be constrained 
within narrow problem areas) or in the form of grants for specific projects. Sig- 
nificant amounts of funds would also be made available to public and private re- 
search institutions (both nonprofit and profit-making), including Regional Ed- 
ucational Laboratories if they are appropriately staffed, where concentrated and 
prolonged efforts could be undertaken. f 

The establishment and steady pursuit, on the part of funding agencies, of a 
clear policy that would give adequate recognition to basic educational research 
would be of enormous benefit to education as well as to the discipline of educa- 


tional research. 
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social strata, both within a single lifetime and over several generations. Th 
article is almost entirely concerned with the effects of higher education on soci 
mobility, but such an analysis is necessarily predicated on certain assumptio; 
about the changing size and distance between social strata. A brief summary 
these assumptions is therefore necessary. 


Distribution of Education and Income 


There are virtually no statistics on the distribution of education before the Civi 
War, and statistics for the period between the Civil War and World War I 
full of puzzling inconsistencies.1 Nonetheless, some trends are fairly clear. Acco 
ing to the 1940 census, the typical individual born in 1860 had completed 
eighth grade, while the typical individual born forty years later was still not qui 
a ninth-grade alumnus. The annual increase in median attainment for those leavin 
School between 1875 and 1914, in other words, averaged 0.25 per cent. Di 
the next two decades the annual increase in median attainment was ten times as 
fast: 2.5 per cent per year. Whereas those leaving school during World War 
had not typically finished the ninth grade, those leaving at the end of the Dep 
sion typically had a high school diploma. After the outbreak of World War II tl 
rate of increase in median attainment reverted to its pre-1918 level, at about 0. 
per cent per year. The typical American today completes only about half a 
more school than his father who finished his schooling during the 1930's. 


may seem somewhat surprising in view of the much publicized expansion o 
higher education since 1945, 
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American class structure. I use the word "seems" advisedly, for there is no general 
agreement about how to measure such changes. My conclusion is based on the 
assumption that every social stratum continually tries to maximize its share of 
the national income. I therefore view a group's success in this competition as a 
crude index of its power relative to other groups. Not only is income a good 
index of a group's power, it is also the basis for many kinds of power and privilege. 
Hence, if a society is becoming more egalitarian—if the distance between social 
strata is declining, or if the top and bottom strata are shrivelling up while the 
middle strata expand—one would expect the distribution of income to become 
more equitable. If, on the other hand, a society is becoming less egalitarian—if 
the distance between various social strata is becoming greater, or if the top and 
bottom strata are expanding at the expense of the middle—one would expect 
the distribution of income to become less equitable. Little reliable data is available 
on the income distribution in America before 1929, but the available evidence 
suggests that the distribution was about the same in 1914 and 1929 Between 
1929 and 1945 there was an apparently permanent redistribution away from 
the upper towards the middle strata. The share of national income going to 
the richest 5 per cent of the population fell from about 3o per cent to about 20 
per cent in this period. On the other hand, the share of the national income going 
to the poorest 20 per cent-of the population does not appear to have changed 
significantly between 1929 to 1945. Since 1945 there has been no significant re- 
distribution at any level.* A z 
Educators may incline toward the belief that there was a causal Se ac 
between the jump in median educational attainment during the 1920's and 
1930's and the redistribution of income away from the rich during the 1930's 
and 1940's. Others would probably prefer to view redistribution as a by-product 
of the Depression and World War II. So little is known about the determinants 
of income distribution that this argument cannot now be settled. Fortunately, 
however, the cause of the change is not centrally important to the sw ed "d 
higher education. The changes in educational attainment in the 19203 and 1930's 
were largely at the secondary level. Dramatic changes in the proportion of ufa 
sters entering college came later, and they have had no apparent eins in e 
distribution of income. (The proportion of all young people entering college 
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increased an average of 1 per cent each year between 1945 and 1965, yet the 
distribution of income was quite stable in this period.) For analytic purposes I 
will therefore assume that mass higher education has no significant effect on the 
size of various social strata.5 Beginning from this premise I will look at the 
relationship between higher education and individual mobility between strata. 
The analysis includes both a review of quantitative evidence and discussion of 
some relationships which either have not been or cannot be examined empirically.® 


Higher Education and Adult Social Status 


The relationship between college attendance and adult social status is often some- 
what exaggerated. A significant fraction of those who go to college do quite 
poorly in economic terms. In 1960, for example, about a fifth of the adult male 
labor force had completed one year of college. Less than half of this best-educated 
elite was also in the best-paid fifth of the labor force. A quarter of this educational 
elite earned less than the national average. At the other end of the scale, many 
of those who never enter college do quite well for themselves, especially in 
business. About a quarter of the adult male labor force had not completed even 
elementary school in 1960. Yet a fifth of these semi-literates were earning more 
than the national average. The relationship between education and occupation 
is equally loose, with only about half the occupational elite also being part of 
the academic elite. (Three-quarters of those holding "professional, technical, 
and kindred" jobs in 1960 had finished a year of college, but only a third of all 
"managers, officials, and proprietors” had done so.8) This relationship can be 
summarized by saying that if we know men's educational attainment (i.e. the 
number of years of school they have completed) we can account for about 35 pet 
cent of the variation in their Occupational statuses.® 


" This whole issue is treated in more detail i i 1 JI h' 
of relevant evidence appears there. etail in Jencks and Riesman, op. cit., and a bibliography 
6 'omen J ` 
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John Wiley & Sons, 1967), p. 170. The simple correlation between education and occupa 
tional status is 0.596. This means that a man one standard deviation above or below the education- 
al mean will typically be 0.596 standard deviations above or below the occupational mean. For 
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These gross estimates are, of course, based entirely on the quantity of education 
men have had. They ignore quality. Yet the two tend to be quite closely 
associated. Men who attended good suburban high schools have in most cases 
also gone to college, whereas men who attended poor rural schools seldom have 
done so. Similarly, attending a “good” college is usually associated with attending 
some sort of graduate school, while attending a “poor” college usually means 
dropping out or at most settling for a BA. The net result is that quantity and 
quality are probably quite highly correlated. Still, the multiple correlation of 
occupation with both quantity and quality of education would inevitably be 
higher than the simple correlation between occupation and quantity of education 
alone. 

The major question, however, is not whether education really explains, say, 40 
per cent of the variance in men's occupational statuses rather than 35 per cent, 
but whether this statistical "explanation" is also a causal one, We know, for 
example, that well-educated men tend to have relatively affluent parents. We 
must therefore assume that the occupational advantage of the well-educated 
derives partly from the fact that they are also well-connected. Fortunately, we have 
data which allow us to estimate the magnitude of this distortion quite precisely. 
The typical man who finishes college but does not enter graduate school today 
stands about one standard deviation above the national mean for educational 
attainment. Such a man can be expected to end up six-tenths of a standard 
deviation above the occupational mean. But this archetypal BA comes from a 
family whose educational and occupational level is almost half a standard deviation 
above the national mean. In order to isolate the effect of education we must 
look at atypical BA’s: men whose families stood in the middle of the national 
pecking order and hence well below the mean for college graduates. Such men 
typically end up 0.52 deviations above the occupational mean instead of 0.60 
deviations. Almost a seventh of the apparent effect of education thus turns out to 
be an effect of parental background.1° 

Many other factors may also inflate the statistical association bet 


and occupation far above the causal relationship. Genetic diffe 
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and many other human differences. Assets or liabilities of this kind presumably - 
affect both educational attainment and subsequent occupational status. Indeed, ` 
factors of this kind presumably explain most of the variance in both occupational - 
status and educational attainment. We do not, however, have any data which. 
allow us to partial out the effect of these factors as we did the effect of socio-eco- 
nomic background. 

Even if we were to isolate the unique causal effect of educational attainment. 
on occupational status, we would still not be sure why attainment was important. — 
Educational attainment has two distinct kinds of impact on life chances. The 
first can be called the “socialization effect” and involves actual changes in the 
student's skills, attitudes, interests, and so forth. The second can be called the 
“certification effect” and consists not of changing the student but of certifying to 
the world that the student already has certain skills, attitudes, or whatever. - 
For present purposes, however, these two effects need not be distinguished. 

The foregoing discussion suggests that education in general, and higher educa- - 
tion in particular, play a limited role in determining men's adult social positions. 
Nonetheless, educational attainment is by far the most powerful measurable - 
determinant of occupational status. It explains more than twice as much of the ~ 
variance in men's occupational status as family background, for example.!? While 
we should be wary of assuming that access to higher education has a decisive causal | 
effect on a man's chances of upward or downward mobility, it seems fairly likely 
that it does have some effect.!8 There is also some inconclusive evidence that the ' 


7 The distinction can be illustrated by an example. A lawyer's income derives partly from his 
skills and partly from his credentials, We can measure the pure socialization effect by seeing how 


0.18, whereas the partial coefficient for education is 9.52. See Blau and Duncan, of. cit., pp. 169ff. 
(The partial coefficients are estimated from a simplified version of Blau and Duncan's path diagram, 
eliminating first job and collapsing father's education and occupation.) 

? Some students of the relationship between education and occupation have focused on mobility — — 
rather than status. They have argued that while education is not necessarily especially important — 
in maintaining high status, it is important in achieving it. This would be possible if, for example, — 
upward mobility depended on getting credentials and joining a profession, while corporations: 
mainly hired men with upper-middle-class parents, even when these men had no college experi- 
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relationship between educational attainment and occupational status may be 
slowly tightening.!* Furthermore, even if education in general is no better corre- 
lated with occupational status than in the past, college graduation may be growing 
more important in securing a good job. High school used to be the great sieve 
separating the well-educated from the poorly educated. Those who earned high 
school diplomas had a decisive advantage over those who lacked a diploma in 
securing white-collar jobs. Today almost everyone finishes high school, and college 
has come to play a somewhat larger role in sorting and sifting.5 Yet even this 


ence, There is, however, no evidence to support such hypotheses, Blau and Duncan, of. cit., P. 195, 
provide a formula for calculating the relationship between educational mobility and occupational 
mobility which shows a stable correlation of 0.32 for men born in the years 1897 to 1936. C. Arnold 
Anderson, “A Skeptical Note on the Relation of Vertical Mobility to Education,” American 
Journal of Sociology, LXVI (May, 1961), 560-70, also reaches the conclusion from different data 
that education plays a modest role in mobility. x 

“The best data on changes over time in the correlation between educational attainment and 
occupational status are probably those in Blau and Duncan, of. cit., pp. 177%. These investigators 
found no significant change in the relationship between educational attainment and first job 
between the' age group born 1897-1906 and the one born 1927-1936. They did, however, find a 
small but steady increase in the correlation between educational attainment and occupational 
status as of March, 1962, as they moved from the older to the younger groups. (The simple 
correlation rose from 0,58 for those who were aged fifty-five to sixty-four at the time of the survey 
to 0.66 for those who were twenty-five to thirty-four.) At first glance this increase may seem 
quite natural, since one might expect education to exert maximum effect when a man looked for 
his first job and to have a declining effect thereafter. But that is not the case. On the contrary, ed- 
ucation has more effect on men’s “mature” occupations than on their first occupations. This 
Suggests that the correlation for the twenty-five to thirty-four group may eventually be even 
higher than 0.66. Additional evidence for an increasingly close relationship between education 
and occupational status is found in sons’ reports of their fathers’ education and occupations at 
the time their sons were sixteen. The correlations for fathers were substantially lower than for 
sons. This may only reflect, however, the fact that sons made more mistakes when AeA 
their fathers than when reporting on themselves. This assumption is supported by ‘ ae 
twenty-five- to thirty-four-year-old sons’ reports on their fathers show a annant ioe a 
relation than the fifty-five- to sixty-four-year-old men’s reports on themselves, fax ation 
Fue pours should be roughly similar. Nor is there any clearcut trend over time in the c 
or fathers as there is for sons. > T " 

Unfortunately for scholarly peace of mind, Blau and Duncan's findings are at End MCA 
in some other studies. Duncan and Robert Hodge, “Education and Occupational mund BU 
Regression Analysis," American Journal of Sociology, LXVIII (May, 1963), SR Rn) Raita 
there had been little change in the correlation of educational attainment and occupa 
between the 1940 and 1950 Censuses in Chicago. Shes i 5 

John K. Folger and Charles B. Nam, “Trends in Education in pig to Cnr RR 
Structure,” Sociology of Education, XXXVIII (Fall, 1964), 19-33, found a decl ds Auct ol 
between education and occupational status between 1940 and 1960. This may fick ie Bia 
their system for classifying occupations and their measure of association, W! gai 
rather than a standardized correlation coefficent. d MAT 
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trend may be more apparent than real, reflecting rapid expansion of nomin 
professional jobs like teaching, which have fairly strict educational prereq) 
but modest status and income. When we examine the relative earnings of 
educational groups at various times, we find little evidence that higher edu 
is becoming more important.!® Whatever the trend, it is clearly slower than m 
people suppose, and is not likely to affect the basic character of the relation 
dramatically in the foreseeable future.17 

We can sum up the relationship between higher education and adult 
status in a metaphor. Academicians are often called the gatekeepers of the upp 
middle class. This is a useful half truth. The straightest and best marked paths to 
affluence and influence undoubtedly pass through academic institutions, 


a man who gets rejected by one set of gatekeepers has a pretty good chance 
finding another set who will let him by. Not only that, but the walls on eith 
side of the gates are quite low, and those who have a reasonable amount of stz 


and cunning can usually scale them even if they do not have the gatek 
approval. 


Selection for Higher Education 


America is not supposed to have a fixed class-structure such that only a lim 
number of people can make it up the ladder. It is supposed to be a land 
unlimited opportunity, in which anyone can make it if he "has what it tak 
Everyone is supposed to have an Opportunity to follow the road to the top as 
as he can, falling by the wayside only when he loses heart or his footing. TI 
mythology serves an important purpose. It implies that if a man does not make | 

? Herman P, Miller, “ 


Economic Review, L (December 1 2-86, sh li i of inc 
distribution between high x pup) 962-86, shows little change in the overall pattern 


“If we Were to assume that the trends reported by Blau and Duncan for those born 1897- 
would continue for those born 1937-1966, the simple correlation of educational attainment 
occupational status for those born in 1966 would be 0.72, compared to 0.66 for those born 1927 


Considering the other changes likely between now and 1995, this must be reckoned a fairly st 
pattern, 
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to the position he wants it is his own fault, not the fault of "the system." If 
colleges are to serve as gatekeepers, they must play their role in a way which is 
consonant with such mythology. They cannot refuse to admit large numbers of 
students or flunk them out and tell them never to return. If they did, the rejects 
would feel that their ambitions had been blocked by a particular identifiable 
group, namely the academicians who judged them inadequate, and they might 
mobilize politically to alter the system. To avoid this, selection must be carried on 
in a low-key way which gives the student at least the illusion of making his 
own choices. In Erving Goffman's terminology, the student must be “cooled out,” 
not flunked out.18 

The American attempt to make students leave the system “voluntarily” has 
been quite successful. Most high school seniors, for example, see a BA as a passport 
to the good life, and most would like to have one. Yet only half the nation's 
high school graduates ever enter college. Some of the rest would like to go but do 
not meet the academic requirements of any college they know. Others cannot 
find a way to meet the cost of such a college. Some students in both these categories 
doubtless feel that they have been denied a fair chance and that the system is 
rigged against them. But as I will try to show in due course, students of this sort 
are exceptional. Most high school graduates who fail to enter college do not really 
want to go. They find schoolwork difficult and disagreeable, or they find the social 
life associated with schooling unpleasant. They assume college will be more of die 
same, or worse, and they are willing to revise their career goals downward in 
order to avoid four years of presumptive misery. Such students may ipis sl 
the fact that they cannot get the kind of job, the kind of income, or the kind of 
Social position they would like, and they may blame this on their lack of schooling. 
But they also tend to feel that it was their own fault they did not persevere. Since 
they think their lack of education reflects their own inadequacy, they are slow to 


attack the system for rationing good jobs on the basis of academic credentials. 
They mostly just tell their children to work harder and "amount to something. 
dents enter college. Roughly 


Voluntarism looms even larger in selection after stu 5 ih 
half those who enter never finish. Some, of course, are "dropouts VR b 
technical sense, having entered two-year colleges without PEpeGHUE, iu m i 
But most start out planning to earn a BA and then lower their sights.!? Yet these 
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students almost never fail in the literal sense of getting too many F's and being 
told to withdraw. They are almost all eased out rather than thrown out.?? The most 
direct way of doing this is for the college to tell the student that he is doing badly, 
that he is unlikely to survive the course, and that he would be wise to drop out 
or transfer now, while his record is still clean, rather than waiting until he has a 
collection of F's on his transcript. In many cases, however, no college official needs 
to tell the student this; the student figures it out for himself and acts accordingly, 
transferring into an easier program (such as Education), an easier college (often 
a public institution near home), the job market, the army, or the arms of the first 
prospective husband who comes along. In other cases the student may be doing 
fairly well academically but may find the psychological pressures of a relatively 
competitive, unsupportive, or unfriendly institution so great that he prefers to 
drop out rather than soldier on. Or the student may simply be bored by academic 
routines and unwilling to do work that means nothing to him simply to advance 
his career or placate his elders. Whatever the reasons for his departure, however, 
they are likely to be his own creation, not somebody else's. He may end up resent- 
inga college for having made him feel miserable or inadequate, but he will not end 
up with the kind of grievance that can be readily translated into a direct political 
attack on the system. (Such resentment can, of course, be indirectly exploited for all 
sorts of political ends.) 

All this emphasis on voluntarism helps blunt political attacks on the gatekeepers, 
but the fact remains that some people end up with a college's stamp of approval 
while others do not, and that the BA's have a significant socioeconomic advantage 
over the non-BA's. Not only that, but this voluntaristic selection system bestows 
its benefits on young people raised in prosperous and well-educated homes con- 
siderably more often than it does on young people raised in impoverished or poor- 
ly educated homes. If it did not, it probably would not be allowed to endure. 

When we look at the relationship between paternal status and the number 
ei years of schooling a son gets, we find that the fathers’ occupations and educa- 
tion explain about 20 per cent of the variance in their sons’ attainments. Or to 
put it another way, a man normally passes along about 44 per cent of his educa- 
tional or occupational advantage to his sons, in the form of better-than-average 
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education. This means, for example, that a father who stands in the 84th per- 
centile of both the educational and occupational distributions will typically find 
that his sons end up in the 67th percentile of the educational distribution. (A 
father also passes along about 44 per cent of his disadvantage to his children, so 
that if the father stands in the 16th percentile of the educational and occupational 
distributions his sons typically end up in the 3grd percentile of the educational 
distribution.?! These relationships did not change significantly between the genera- 
tion born 1897-1906 and the one born 1927-1936. 

Using these basic parameters we can estimate the socioeconomic background 
of college graduates at any particular moment over the past forty years. If we begin 
with men who graduated from college in the 1920's, we find that they represented 
the best-educated 8 per cent of their generation. This means that the typical 
college graduate's father should have stood in the 78th percentile of the educa- 
tional and occupational distributions. If we then turn to men graduating from 
college in the 1950's, we find that they constituted the best-educated 17 per cent 
of their generation. Being a less elite group they should have had somewhat less 
elite fathers, typically standing at the 7grd rather than the 78th percentile in the 
educational and occupational distributions.” 

These predictions assume the relationship between social background and ed- 
ucational attainment is not only stable over time but linear. If, for example, the 
proportion of men entering graduate school today is comparable to the propor- 
tion finishing college a generation ago (which is roughly true), this formula auto- 
matically equates the social background of today's first-year graduate students 
with the background of yesterday’s college seniors. Similarly, if the proportion 


of young men entering college today is comparable to the proportion ues 
from high school a generation ago (which it is), this formula presumes that fo ay s 
d than yesterday's high 


college freshmen are neither more nor less advantage! VETERA 
n H i al 
school seniors. Is this really true? We have indicated that the simple correlati 


i lete 
between a father's social status and the number of years of school his sons comp: 


? Estimated from Blau and Duncan, of. cit, pp. 169:74- Ad i ius 

^' The basic data for the'educitiogal iere were taken pom Lea eerie US. 
Generation: March 1962,” Current Population Reports, Series PAC n * the data are found 
Government Printing Office, September 22, 1 )- Addon aen Crow and Paradoxes," 
in William Spady, "Educational Mobility and Access in. the Uni : T regression coefficients were 
American Journal of Sociology, LXXIII (November, 1967), 273-86. pi the same basic data as 
taken from Blau and Duncan, op. cit, pp. 169-79. (Blau m M ene education and occu- 
Current Population Reports and Spady.) The simple Ad Bit a single value of 0.44 distorts 
pation with sons' education are 0453 and 0438 respe siran T 
the results very little, 
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has been stable since the 1920's, But this overall finding could mask important 
changes. Suppose, for example, that we imagine a society in which "the masses" 
control the secondary schools while "the classes" control higher education. The 
masses would presumably take steps to democratize the secondary schools (e.g., 
by keeping them tuition-free and eliminating academic requirements for promo- 
tion). But if these policies led to everyone's finishing secondary school, “the class- 
es” would presumably respond by making selection for higher education more 
class-related. These two changes would make the relationship between back- 
ground and attainment less linear, but they might not affect the regression co- 
efficient of attainment on background. It is therefore important to check our pre- 
dictions against actual background data for college students at specific periods of 
history. 

When we do this, we find that the general formula predicts specific findings 
quite accurately. The typical BA in the 1920's had a father in the 78th 
percentile of the education distribution, just as we predicted. The typical BA 
in the 1950's had a father in the 75th percentile of his generation, whereas the 
formula predicted the 78rd percentile? When we turn to the occupational distri- 
bution of fathers of BA's, our findings are also consistent with the general formula.?* 
Given the crudity of the data involved, the results are very close to what we 
would expect if there had been no basic change in the relationship between family 
background and educational changes over the past forty years.?5 

Certain implications of these findings deserve particular attention, for taken 
in isolation they can easily be misinterpreted. 1f, for example, we were to ignore 


The estimates depend on interpolation, so small 
percentiles are to be expected. à 
ion Reports only divide fathers into "white collar 


, the over-representation of white- 
920's, and the decline was 


* There are a variety of other ways of analyzi 
class-related than in the past, but all prod 


the relevant Percentages rising from 42.4 to 49.4. 


i am i illi latter 
calculation, and for help in thinking through a indebted to William Spady for the la 


some of the theoretical issues involved in this kind 
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changes in the class background of high school graduates and simply ask how 
class affects the typical graduate's chances of getting to college, we would con- 
clude that class was much more important than it used to be. There has also been 
a dramatic increase in the relation between class background and a given fresh- 
man's chances of graduating.?® But this fact must be viewed in the context of 
changes in the relative importance of high schools and colleges as agencies of 
social selection. As high schools become nearly universal, graduation from them 
automatically becomes less class-related; and as colleges draw from this unselected 
pool, their recruitment and sifting process must become more class-related if the 
overall relation between class background and attainment is to remain stable. 
If the high school does not screen out or deflect the ambitions of a fair number 
of upwardly mobile boys, and if employers continue to look to education to do 
this job, the burden will fall on the colleges. If they refuse to carry it and instead 
offer BA's to all, the burden will shift to the graduate schools. (I assume here that 
any meritocratic screening system will also be class related—an assumption dis- 
cussed in more detail later.) 

A second point which must be emphasized is that class background has far 
less effect on educational attainment than other factors. If, for example, we look 
at the best-educated tenth of the boys born 1897-1941, less than go per cent of 
these boys started out among the most culturally advantaged tenth of their gener- 
ation (as indicated by the number of years of school their father had finished). 
The other 70 per cent moved up from less advantaged positions, displacing 70 
per cent of those who had started with "all the advantages." 

This kind of turnover requires some explanation. Colleges, after all, are largely 
controlled by the rich and powerful. We must ask ourselves why these E have 
not used their positions to ensure that their children and their friends’ children 
would get BA’s and that “outsiders” would not. Several answers are relevant. 
First, some of the men who serve on the governing boards of colleges have had 
quite disinterested and self-denying temperaments. They have really believed 
that if their children or their friends’ children could not compete academically, 
they should not get special treatment. Another important consideration, especial- 
ly in recent years, has been faculty pressure for strictly meritocratie IEEE. Ram 
ulty opposition has often been a decisive factor in reducing favoritism sooo 
alumni (though not faculty) sons and daughters, and it has sometimes ee college 
administrators to raise scholarship money for poor but talented applicants and 
* See Spady, op. cit., Table 3. 
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to recruit more such applicants. Together, these influences have kept a number 
of elite colleges fairly open to students from all classes and conditions. 

Yet if the openness of higher education depended exclusively on the self-denying 
morality of the educational elite, the rate of turnover in that elite would un- 
doubtedly be far lower than it is. The main key to this turnover is America's 
willingness to let groups which have been excluded from established institutions 
go into business for themselves. Even when the men who controlled a leading 
college were not willing to open it on equal terms to the academically talented 
children of outsiders, they had neither the political power nor (in most cases) the 
ideological conviction to block creation of competitive colleges which would serve 
such students. The initiative for such ventures has, it is true, usually come from 
people who would be formally classified as upper-middle-class. But these initiators 
and leaders, unlike those of older and more eminent institutions, have often 
held their position by dint of the fact that they served the interests of lower-mid- 
dle and working-class parishioners or voters. The old Catholic commuter college, 
the municipal “streetcar” college, the rural teachers’ college turned state college, 
and the two-year “community college” have all played this role to some extent— 
though they have also been havens for the less competent children of the affluent 


guished institutions have seldom welcomed such competition and have sometimes 
fought against it quite actively, they have always acquiesced in due course. 


is an unlimited need for college graduates, regardless of competence or social 
background.28 The American upper-middle class seldom saw the expansion of 


American Council on Education Research Reports, Vol, I, Nos. 1 & 3 1967. 
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what it deemed mediocre lower-middle or working-class colleges as a direct threat 
to its own interests. 

Whether the upper-middle class was right in its relatively benign view is an 
open question. The establishment of new sorts of colleges has probably led toa 
slightly higher rate of both upward and downward mobility than would otherwise 
have prevailed, and has in this sense threatened established privilege. At the 
same time, new institutions have opened to the less privileged certain callings for 
which the demand has exceeded the supply of competent applicants. These insti- 
tutions have thus played an indispensable role in the overall economic growth 
of the country and perhaps also a modest role in the maintenance of the established 
social and political order. 

It can be argued that such colleges have helped co-opt talented outsiders who 
might otherwise have been driven into opposition to established social institu- 
tions and arrangements. But it can equally well be argued that such colleges 
helped equip outsiders with sufficient competence and expertise to oppose and 
hence alter the system which excluded them, and that the absence of revolution- 
ary movements in America (except for the Southern secessionists) derives from 
other sources. Certainly there is no historical evidence from other countries that 


educating selected members of the lower strata is the best way to de-fuse revolu- 


tionary demands. On the contrary, educated outsiders seem to be the enzymes 


without which revolution is almost impossible. 

The real political importance to ‘America of educating such individuals may 
not have been preventing revolution or radical reform but preserving the internal 
viability of established institutions. The management of large corporate and 
governmental empires, for example, requires leaders who can deal with extremely 
diverse personalities and social species. Without such peacemakers, mediators, 
and synthesizers at the top, large organizations tend to degenerate into mutually 
antagonistic fiefs, working at cross purposes, unable to serve the external 
world, and largely uninterested in doing s0. The survival of a given institution 


and ultimately the survival of the whole system depend on finding and un 
individuals with a broad span of social responsiveness and control, yl © can 
such individuals 


keep established institutions at least minimally serviceable. Yet i : 
are relatively rare—perhaps especially so in homogeneous upper-middle class 
suburbs, Those leaders who were born into lower-middle class or small-town 
families have often come to the top by way of nonelite COMES Whether they 
would have found their way into positions of power without such colleges is 
problematic, just as it is problematic whether the overall American system 
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could have won its present degree of popular support if such managers had not 
been found. 

Having said all this about the reasons for moderately equal opportunity and 
high rates of mobility, we must nonetheless return to the fact that opportunity 
is by no means completely equal and that mobility is by no means perfect. The 
remaining sections of this article will look in more detail at the reasons for 
this and at some possible remedies for it. 

(1) The most obvious explanation is money. Attending college is expensive, 
and all other things being equal a student who can count on getting a lot of help 
from his family is more likely to attend than a student who expects little or no 
help. The implications of this are taken up in the next section. 

(2) A second reason for class differences in enrollment rates is environment. All 
other things being equal, children with rich, well-educated, and clever parents 
seem to develop greater intellectual powers than children from impoverished 
homes. 

(3) A third factor is motivation. Children from the upper social strata seem 
to be under more pressure from home both to do well in school and to go to 
college. They also seem to be under more internal pressure to stay in school. For 
a privileged child not to go to college implies downward social mobility and 
eventual loss of the privileges he has been raised to take for granted. Some work- 
ing-class families, on the other hand, actively reject the idea of a son's going to 
college, on the grounds that this would separate the son from his family.?? Even 
when this is not a problem, many working-class and lower-class children feel 
little internal pressure to go to college when—as is often the case among children 
of all classes—the prospect seems intrinsically disagreeable. It is true that not 
going to college may restrict their chances for upward mobility, but in contrast 
to middle-class students, it does not imply downward mobility. 

(4) A fourth reason for class differences in college entrance and graduation 


very useful politically, for it implies that inequality and inequity result entirely 
from environmental factors and thus denies predestination and reinforces dreams 
of progress. The converse position, namely that human differences are genetically 


7 See Joseph Kahl, "Educational and Occupational Aspirations of ‘Common Man’ Boys,” Harvard 
Educational Review, XXIII (Summer, 1953), 186-203. 
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based, has been associated with conservatism in general and Southern racism 
in particular. Nonetheless, genes are important. All other things being equal, 
a clever child born in a particular class and family will tend to rise further in the 
world than a dull child from the same class and family. If the upwardly mobile 
tend to be more genetically favored than the downwardly mobile, this cannot 
but have some effect over time. Unusual people tend to have unusual children— 
not generally as unusual as themselves, it is true, but still unusual. This makes 
it almost inevitable that children born into the upper social strata will have a 
slightly more favorable gene pool than children born into the lower social strata." 
We do not, however, have any basis for estimating the magnitude of these differ- 
erences. I will therefore assume that they are relatively small and that class 
differences in measured intelligence, physical and mental health, stamina, and 
so forth, are mainly the result of the environment to which children of different 
classes are exposed. The topic is not discussed further in this article. 


Financial Obstacles to Meritocratic Recruitment 


While the lack of money is by no means the most serious problem confronting 


children from the lower strata seeking high-level education and certification, 


it is the most commonly discussed, the most easily analyzed, and the most readily 
hing about the changing rela- 


eliminated. It is therefore important to say somet 


tion between family incomes and college costs. 

During the first half of the twentieth century the combined cost of room, board, 
and tuition rose considerably more slowly than family incomes! This meant 
that a substantially larger proportion of the population could afford to attend 
college in 1950 than at any previous time. This was true of both public and 


private colleges, for both commuting and residential students. In the early 1950's 


this encouraging trend slowed, and by the late 1950's it had been reversed for 
some colleges. Between 1956 and 1964, for example, real per capita gross national 


e iterature on subject, see Bruce &. , "Genetics 
A i li t this subj B; K. Ecklan id, “Gi 
or a review of the issues and the li ji ( 


and Sociology: A Reconsideration,” American Sociological Review, ca 3:95. 
See also YO R. Jensen, "Social Clas, Race, and end Implications for Education, 
American Educational Research Journal, V (January, 1909), 1-42. 

?: In the analysis which follows I have ign the “cost” of income foregone a E E 
It is rather difficult to estimate the potential earning WET of able seventeen S wel nos x Ue 
olds in college. Even if this could be done, "costs" of this kind would have to weigl gail 
later increases in earning power. 
that cost-benefit ratios calculated in this way would prove 
investigation of this problem has yet to be attemp! 
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product rose 16 per cent? The total cost in constant dollars of going away to a 
public college in one's home state also rose about 15 per cent, suggesting that 
public residential colleges were as accessible in 1964 as in 1956. The cost of going 
away to college may, however, be less relevant than the cost of commuting, for — 
commuting is the only option many lower-income students even consider. While — 
the impact of recent increases in tuition on affluent families has been largely offset 
by the lag in subsistence expenses, lower-income families have benefited only 
indirectly from this lag? Between 1956 and 1964 real private tuition rose four 
times as fast as per capita income (60 as against 15 per cent) while public tuition 
Tose more than twice as fast as income (37 as against 15 per cent).94 

Does this mean that the proportion of young people who can afford higher 
education is declining? Almost certainly not. Yet the question cannot be defini- 
tively answered, because there is no generally accepted definition of what families 


tainly there is no agreement among parents themselves on this score. Many rich 
parents are unwilling to spend very much, while many poor ones make enormous 


“It is not easy to estimate the Cost of room and board for a commuter living at home. Many 
families, used to supporting a child at home, may reckon these costs close to nil, since they 


“On income trends see The Economic Report of the President i : U.S. Government 
PARE ORE 195), pi f € Presiden (Washington: U.S. 
American Council on 
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Under these circumstances it is hardly surprising to discover that parental 
income has relatively little influence on a child's actual chances of attending col- 
lege. A study by the Bureau of the Census in 1960, for example, found a zero-order 
correlation of 0.29 between family income and a child's college chances.’ This 
is a maximal estimate of the influence of parental income on a high school gradu- 
ate's college chances. The relationship would be much weaker if parental educa- 
tion, occupation, and other relevant factors were controlled. The relative unim- 
portance of family income in determining college chances is also indicated by 
Table 1, which compares parental income distributions for various sorts of col- 
leges to the distribution for all families in the relevant age group. 


TABLE 1 
Income Distribution of Families and Unrelated Individuals 
with Principal Earner between 45 and 54 in 1965, 
^ and of Families with Children Entering Three Kinds of College, Fall 1966 


All All College Public 4-year Private 
INCOME Families Families Colleges Universities 
Less than $4,000 155 6.6 10.0 3.8 
$4,000 to $5,999 14.6 12.9 17.8 73 
$6,000 to $7,999 179 173 20.8 119 
$8,000 to $9,999 15.6 16.9 18.3 13.6 
$10,000 to $14,999 24.0 252 22.0 25.0 
$15,000 to $24,999 9.8 14.0 8.7 20.9 
$25,000 and over 27 7.1 25 17.9 


TOTAL 100.1 100.0 100.1 999 


Sources: C ü ies P-60, No. gi, and Alexander Astin, Robert Panos, 
urrent Population Reports, Series P-60, No. 51 EUER RUEDA 


and John Creager, of. cit. The public four-year colleges have D 

the nine categories ee which Asti Panos, and Creager present data—lower, it should LR 
than the public two-year colleges. The private universities have the highest income distri! TUR 
(Supplementary data for Negro colleges show that the parental income distribution at these collegi 
is much lower than that cited above, but so too is the income distribution for Negroes as pe 
The income distribution for the general population would be slightly higher if only fn ies ane 
not unrelated individuals were included. Such data were not available by age for 1965, however. 


On the other hand, the distribution would be lower if older and younger DE m er 
included. Both errors are small and probably offset one another. À more serious problem d 2 
the income estimates for freshmen were obtained from the students, not their Ung DONA 
dents tend to understate their parents' incomes. Table 1 indicates, for example, that the 


income of all college freshmen was about $9400. ‘The actual figure was almost certainly more than 


$10,000. 


? Charles B. Nam and James D. Cowhig, “Factors Related to College DEA ae (ue 
Non-Farm High School Graduates: 1960,” Series Census-ERS (P-27), No. 32 (Washington: 


of the Census, June 15, 1962), Table 16. 
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Another sort of evidence indicating the limited importance of family finances 
in determining who goes to college comes from a 1959 Census study which 
showed that 45 per cent of the men and 30 per cent of the women enrolled in. 
college said they got no support from home? While most of these students were < 
undoubtedly part-time, married, enrolled in graduate school, or exaggerating 
their independence, a study of full-time unmarried undergraduates in the same 
year found that 13 per cent of their parents reported spending less than $50 a year 
to support the child in question.5$ While some of these self-supporting students 
had scholarships, of which there are only a limited number, many did not. Ant 
while some had the good fortune to live near a cheap commuter college, others 
had moved there in order to get an education. It seems clear, in short, that if a 
student is reasonably talented and wholly committed he can get through coll 
no matter how little money his parents may have, This is even more true toda’ 
than it was in 1959, for federal scholarships, loans, and subsidized jobs have become 
available to large numbers of students since then. 

If substantial numbers of students are getting through college without help 
from home, why aren't more students doing so? In part, no doubt, the answer is 
that getting through college on one's own depends to a large extent on living 
near a public commuter college, on being able to enroll part-time, or on other 
external circumstances which apply to some students but not others. Equally 
important, however, is the fact that getting through college without help fro : 
home requires more interest in college than most students feel, and perhaps more - 
ability too. An apathetic youngster who hates words and books may go to college 
when all his friends are going, when his parents foot the bill, and when collegiate 


social life seems comparatively familiar and congenial. He is hardly likely to go 
if few of his friends go, if college li 


thing he has experienced to date, 


n 


and if he is going to have to work long ho 
after school and live in penury to make it. Money, in short, is seldom an insup 
able problem when taken in isolation, but it may be decisive for the student wht 
is ambivalent anyway. For this reason considerable caution is required when. 
interpreting surveys which show that "lack of money" 


students from college. Between 15 and 20 per cent of the nation's high school — 


* James D. Cowhig and Charles B. Nam, “Educational Status, College Plans, and Occupational — 
Status of Farm and Non-Farm Youths: Oct. 


ober 1959," Bureau of the Census, Series Census-ERS (P-_ 
27), No. 30 (Washington: U.S. Governmen 


t Printing Office, A » , Table A. 
* Lansing, Lorimer, and Moriguchi, op. cit. i epi 
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graduates say they are not going to college because they lack money.*? But what 
one boy sees as insufficient money, another boy sees as a down payment on his 
education, which he augments by borrowing, working, and hoping. "Lack of 
money,” in other words, is as much a subjective as an objective condition. 

Similar conclusions seem warranted when we turn from the influence of money 
on college entrance to its influence on college completion and on obtaining a 
graduate degree. Substantial numbers of students say they quit college because 
they are short of money.4? Yet these same studies generally fail to find a correla- 
tion between parental income and a college freshman's chances of earning a de- 
gree.!! These two findings are probably not contradictory. We know that drop- 
outs, while coming from homes as affluent as graduates, have more poorly educat- 
ed parents than graduates.*? We also know that well-educated parents at any given 
income level are much more willing to spend money on sending their children 
to college than are poorly-educated parents in the same income group.‘ Hence, 
while dropping out is not related to parental income, it probably is related in 
some cases to parental parsimony. Students who drop out are probably getting 
slightly less financial help from home, even though their parents have no less 
money. 

Students’ own efforts to solve their money problems may also be influenced by 
these same background factors, though we have no hard evidence on this score. 
If a student finds himself short of money he can respond in several different ways. 
One is to borrow and/or take a part-time job. Another is to drop out. Those who 


e bibliography, see Norman C. Crawford, 


oing Decisions of Talented Students with 
III, No. 


® Cowhig and Nam, of. cit., p. 9. For a more complet 
“Effects of Offers of Financial Assistance on the College-G 
Limited Financial Means,” National Merit Scholarship Corporation Research Reports, 
5 (1967). i 

s 2 most recent and comprehensive data are reported by Robert Panos and fenes M 
"Attrition Among College Students," American Council on Education Research Hep n, m: 4 
(1967). Table II shows about 23 per cent of all students blaming their withdrawal pon ` E TE 
they first entered on money problems. For a bibliography of other literature on this ie or a 
John Summerskill, “Dropouts from College,” in Nevitt Sanford (ed.), The American College ( 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1962). i i 

? Panos and Pot op. ecco did not obtain data on parental incomes ne arce 
that parental occupation had virtually no relation to completing four Yum oh ae ete 
findings are supported by Eckland’s study of the University of Illinois which rate ER adua- 
relationship between college graduation and class background, but no relation Dum ^ Pod 
tion and parental income taken in isolation. See "Social Class and College Graduation: 
Misconceptions Corrected," American Journal of Sociology, LXX (July, 1964), 36-50. dies of singl 

* Panos and Astin, of. cit. See also Eckland, of. cit., on a US uae BEN i ee 
institutions fail to confirm this finding, and Spady, op. cit., for evidence PRIMO tea 
development. 

^ Lansing, Lorimer, and Moriguchi, op. cit. 
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drop out are perfectly correct in saying that they did so for lack of money. But 
an outsider, noting that many other students got through under similar circum- 
stances, is equally correct in saying that dropouts also lacked commitment. It seems 
reasonable to assume that parents with professional jobs and higher degrees make 
their children feel that staying in college is worth considerable sacrifice, since 
dropping out permanently would probably mean downward mobility. Poorly edu- 
cated parents, on the other hand, often seem to make their children feel that 
dropping out, while unfortunate, is no disaster. This suggests that a school teach- 
er's son or a clergyman's daughter who runs out of cash may be more willing to 
borrow or work to stay in college than is a steel worker's child. 

America could eliminate all economic obstacles to higher education by paying 
all students subsistence and tuition allowances, This would not be cheap, how- 
ever. There were six million students in American colleges and universities in 
1966-7. They were charged almost $3 billion for tuition—or an average of $500 
apiece. If we allow another $40 per week for subsistence during the thirty-eight 
nonsummer weeks, we get an average total cost of $2000 per student, and a national 
outlay of $12 billion, Even by American standards that is a good deal of money. 
If the public assumed full responsibility for financing higher education, enroll- 
ment would presumably rise—at least that is one of the primary arguments for 
such a program, Barring Draconian restrictions, tuition charges would also sky- 
rocket. Even assuming no increase in enrollment, no increases in tuition, and no 
students transferring from cheaper to more expensive colleges, such a program 
would still have meant quadrupling tax support of higher education in 1966-7. 

Such a program has European and Soviet precedents, and it seems like a nat- 
ural extension of free elementary and secondary education. Its virtues are, how- 
ever, problematic. Table 2 shows a hypothetical distribution of costs and bene- 
fits from such a scheme. The projections may be off a bit either way, but they 
Suggest that a program of this kind would have had very little effect on the dis- 
tribution of income between classes. Instead, it would have served mainly to re- 
distribute income within classes. It would have reduced the living standards of 
those whose children did not go to college (by increasing their taxes) while in- 
creasing the living standards of those whose children did go (partly by cutting 
their expenditures for higher education and partly by providing them with more 
higher education than they would otherwise have gotten). In addition, it would 
have redistributed resources within each group away from newlyweds and the 
aged (who pay taxes but have no college-age children) towards the middle-aged 
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TABLE 2 
Sources and Allocation of Hypothetical Tuition-Subsistence Allowances 


by Income Classes for 1960 


Distribution Reported Corrected Projected 

of Distribution Distribution Distribution 
INCOME GROUP Tax Burden of 1961 BA’s of 1961 BA’s of 1961 BA's 
Under $5,000 18 20 18 23 
$5,000-$7,499 23 29 22 23 
$7,500-$9,999 18 19 23 23 
$10,000-$14,999 18 15 16 13 
$15,000 and over 22 17 21 18 
TOTAL 99 100 100 100 


Sources: Column 1 was derived from the Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the United 
States: 1965 (Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1966), Table 467, on the fairly realistic 
assumption that the overall burden of taxation in the United States is neither progressive nor re- 
gressive but proportional to the share of pre-tax income going to families in various income 
groups, Column 2 was taken from reports of parental income by a representative sample of 1961 
BA's. See James A. Davis, Great Aspirations (Chicago: Aldine, 1964), Table 1.2. Column 3 was 
derived from Column 2 on the assumption that the 1961 BA’s typically underestimated their 
parents’ incomes by 10 per cent. Column 4 was derived from Column 3 on the assumption that 
roughly half the students who said they could not afford to attend college would have done so 
and would have graduated if they had received a $2000 tuition-subsistence allowance, and on the 
further assumption that of this 20 per cent increment in the Class of 1961, half would have come 
from families earning less than $5,000, 30 per cent from families earning $5,000 to $7,499, and 
20 per cent from families earning $7,500 to $9,999. It was also assumed that every college student 
would have received the same payment, regardless of where he chose to attend college. If students 
who lived at home or who attended low-tuition colleges had received less, the rich would have 
gotten a larger share of the benefits and the poor would have gotten a smaller share. 


(who now spend a significant fraction of their incomes supporting children in 
college). 

Those who urge free higher education would say that this sort of redistribu- 
tion is a good thing, since it rewards socially desirable behavior, namely attending 
college, and punishes undesirable behavior, namely dropping out. Skeptics may 
wonder whether increasing the number of marginal students in America's col- 
leges is socially desirable. Even if we assume it is, the question remains whether 
it is sufficiently desirable to justify asking those who do not get the penents of 
higher education, either for themselves or for their children, to subsidize those 
who do. Proponents of free higher education insist that “we all benefit from high- 
er education,” and that therefore we should all help pay for it. The first half of 
this argument is fair enough. We do all benefit from higher education. But we 
also all help pay for it, by paying a premium for the services of those who have 
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degrees. Few would deny, for example, that society as a whole benefits from the 
presence of engineers in its midst. But society also pays handsomely for this bene- 
fit—to the tune of about $10,000 per engineer in 1965. If these men became shop 
foremen we would pay them only about $7500 a year.44 If $2500 is a realistic esti- 
mate of the difference in value between the services an engineer renders society 
and those a shop foreman renders, we must ask why society should pay additional 
tuition-subsistence allowances to help future engineers enhance their income. Why 
should not the engineer himself pay, if he will later be compensated fully for the 
services he renders society? 

"There are two possible answers to this question. One is that $2500 per year 
is not a fair estimate of the extra benefits society gets when a man decides to be- 
come an engineer instead of a shop foreman. A more realistic estimate might be, 
say, $5,000 per year. It would then follow that society was getting $2500 per year 
in "free" services from engineers, which would add up to more than $100,000 over 
à normal working lifetime. If that were the case, it would seem perfectly reason- 
able for society to put up $2000 a year for four years to help future engineers get 
through college. But those who make this argument have a heavy burden of proof 
on their shoulders, College graduates as a group have a very substantial voice 
in setting social priorities and determining who will be paid how much for his 
time. It may be that they undervalue the services they render one another and 
overvalue the services less-educated people render, but this does not seem very 
likely. On the contrary, it seems quite likely that the labor market, with its im- 
perfect devices for judging men and its consequent tendency to look at creden- 
tials rather than competence, actually overvalues the services of college graduates 
relative to other workers. If this is true, college graduates are already getting 
larger wage differentials than they "deserve," and they surely have no claim to 
further subsidies. 

More sophisticated advocates of tuition-subsistence allowances admit that ex- 
isting wage differentials probably provide as good an estimate as we can get of 
the value contemporary America places on different kinds of services. They there- 
fore conclude that if every individual youngster were economically rational, striv- 
ing omiy, to maximize his lifetime earnings, society would on the average get the 
maxımum possible amount of useful work from him. But, they say, young men 
and women are not economically rational. If they were, more of them would 
borrow money against future earnings to go to college. Since this is atypical, the 


“ Current Population Reports, Series P-60, No. 51, Table 25. 
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argument runs, we must find covert devices for making the young behave more 
rationally. One such device is to subsidize their higher education. This will in- 
duce them to do what they should do anyway. Society will recoup at least part of 
the money later, first through taxing their extra income and, second, by expand- 
ing the number of college graduates so that it does not have to pay such a pre- 
mium for their services, This would be a plausible economic and social theory if 
it were clear that everyone should go to college. If, on the other hand, the value 
of attending college depends on the individual student's ability and/or motiva- 
tion, then across-the-board financial inducements may be a mistake. 
Realistically, there is no foreseeable prospect of America's moving very far in 
the direction of universal tuition and subsistence allowances. Given the prob- 
lematic benefits of such a scheme, both for the poor and for society as a whole, 
perhaps it is best forgotten.*® 
The two possible modifications of tuition-subsistence allowances deserve more 
serious attention. First, a program which included a means test would cost less, 
achieve more per dollar spent, and have a more benign effect on income distribu- 
tion than an across-the-board effort. The federal government now has a small 
program of “Educational Opportunity Grants" modeled along these lines. Un- 
fortunately, political support for such ventures seems to be largely limited to the 
more liberal Northern Democrats. This reflects the fact that the driving force 
behind public support of higher education has almost always been the middle- 
class parent eager to send his child to college at less than cost. A program which 
provides no subsidies for such parents, but instead increases the number of working- 
class and lower-class students who can compete for scarce college places, pas 
relatively limited political appeal to the middle classes. Those whose interests 1t 
would serve regard higher education as a low priority item, while the bulk of the 
college-oriented population does not think it stands to gain much and may even 
lose something. 
An alternative scheme for eliminating the financial obstacles to higher edu- 
cation has recently been put forward by the Panel on Educational Innovation of 
the President's Science Advisory Committee. This calls for the creation of a fed- 
erally sponsored but self-financing Educational Opportunity Bank which nou 
lend, rather than give, students as much money as they needed for subsistence 
x i ion i is di assive scholarship programs. Many advocates of 
subsidio inmcad place primary ciophass on fsitutnal grants which Keep tlie lo f 
there are legal and political problems in supporting pues eue of E The economic 


tional grants do nothing to defray subsistence costs, 
arguments in the text apply equally to either approach, however. 
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and tuition at the college of their choice. Repayment would be contingent on 
subsequent earnings as well as on the amount borrowed, so that no student would 
have to fear being saddled with a debt he could not pay.** Yet given the present 
political climate, even this relatively modest scheme is likely to get a cool re- 
ception in Congress. Nor is it clear how many lower-strata students would take 
advantage of such a Bank even if it existed. 


Home Environment, Academic Standards, and College Recruitment 


There is abundant evidence that class background influences cognitive develop- 
ment, even in the earliest years of childhood.4? Indeed, the correlation between 
class background and verbal ability is roughly the same as the correlation be- 
tween class background and educational attainment: about 0.40.48 Since tests of 
verbal ability are among the best available predictors of academic performance 
and play an important role in determining who gets admitted to certain colleges, 
some observers have concluded that the apparent class bias in these tests is a pri- 
mary cause of the class bias in college recruitment and selection. This interpreta- 
tion is, however, probably even further from the mark than the one which em- 
phasizes the importance of family finances in determining young people's academic 
destiny. 

Variations in measured intellectual ability account for less than a sixth of the 
variation in children's college chances. A 1960 Census study, for example, found: 
that a student's chances of entering college correlated 0.34 to 0.37 with high 
school grades and 9.85 to 0.40 with aptitude scores.49 It seems fairly safe to take 
these zero-order correlations as a maximal estimate of the causal relationship be- 


“ Educational Opportunity Bank (Washington: The Panel, 1967). This idea is not original, 
having been urged at various times and in various forms by economists such as Charles Killings- 
worth, Allan Cartter, William Vickrey, Seymour Harris, and others, 

“See Gerald Lesser, Gordon Fifer, and Donald Clark, “Mental Abilities of Children from 
Different Social Class and Cultural Groups,” Monographs of the Society for Research in Child 
Development,” XXX, No. 4 (1965), for an exemplary study of six- and seven-year-olds. See Marion 
Shaycroft, The High School Years: Growth in Cognitive Skills (Pittsburgh, Pa.: Project Talent, 
1967), pp. 6-4 to 6-19, for data on fourteen- to Seventeen-year-olds, Lesser et al. give a quite full 
bibliography of other similar studies, : 


“See Shaycroft, op. cit., and Blau and Duncan, of. cit. 

See Nam and Cowhig, op. cit. The correlations must be squared to estimate the percentage of 
Variance explained. The intercorrelation between aptitude scores and grades in this study was 
0.52, but given the restriction of range from attrition before 12th grade, the fact that the data 
are reported only for quartile intervals, and attenuation because of misclassification of diverse 
tests, the actual correlation of grades with standardized test scores is probably closer to 0.60. 
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tween aptitude and college entrance. If we then take 0.40 as a maximal estimate 
of the causal relationship between class background and aptitude, we get a net 


correlation by this causal route of about 0.14. This means that the effects of 


class on academic ability explain less—perhaps considerably less—than 2 per 
Since class in general 


cent of the variance in an individual's college chances. 
explains something like 10 per cent of the variance in college chances, it seems 
clear that only a small part of the relationship is mediated through academic 
ability.’ The rest of the “class effect” must be attributed to other factors: class 
differences in economic resources, children’s personalities and ambitions, and so 
forth. 

While academic aptitude has a rather modest relationship to college entrance 
in general, it clearly has a very significant relation to a student's chances of enter- 
ing certain selective colleges. The genesis of the current round of questions about 
academic standards was the "discovery" in the early 1960's that there were vir- 
tually no Negroes in most supposedly integrated Northern colleges. Once the civil 
rights movement, student activists, and conscientious administrators had made an 
issue of this, college admissions officers, especially at the more selective institu- 
tions, scurried off to predominantly Negro high schools looking for choice pros- 
pects. Within a year or two they were back with the news that there were very few 
Negroes in these schools (or anywhere else) with verbal and mathematical skills 
comparable to those of successful white applicants to selective colleges. If these 
colleges wanted more than a handful of black faces it was clear they would have 
to take students with relatively low aptitude scores and/or high school grades. An 
appreciable number of selective colleges did just this. The results varied. Where 
the presumptively unqualified students got a lot of academic and extracurricular 
support, a substantial fraction usually survived. In other colleges the mortality was 
often very high. Armed with the results of a few such experiments, however, some 
civil rights militants began demanding wholesale reductions in admissions re- 
quirements, on the grounds that these requirements Were little more than a screen 
for perpetuating white supremacy. 

In a sense this is true, at least if “white supremacy” is taken to mean “middle- 
class supremacy” or something similar. But wholesale reduction of college entrance 
requirements, unlike the selective reductions made up to now, would hardly 

rs are almost certainly 


but such erro 


te the correlation, m 
like class and individual character 


'*? Measurement errors tend to attenua 
sual factors 


more than offset by the fact that various other ca: 
influence both aptitude and college chances. 

5 See Nam and Cowhig, op. cit. The correlation between fath 
their children’s college chances was 0.25-0.32 


ers’ occupational statuses and 
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achieve the revolution the militants want. Such changes would open the colleges 
in question to white children of middling ability as well as black children of 
middling ability. And there are more of the former than the latter. The same 
argument applies to class as well as race differences. A general reduction of col- 
lege admissions requirements might easily reduce the mobility rate, for it would 
make it easier for the middle classes to get the credentials they need to hang on 
to power and privilege. Once meritocratic criteria were eliminated, insiders among 
the older generation would find it even easier than today to make sure their 
children got in, while outsiders would have less basis for demanding access. 

1f this seems an idle fantasy, consider the case of the junior college. These col- 
leges are in many respects the embodiment of what advocates of social mobility 
should want. The public'ones usually cost little more to attend than high school, 
and very few require their students to demonstrate such “middle-class” skills as 
literacy. They offer a variety of curricula, including some designed for the academi- 


TABLE 3 

Probability that a High School Senior in a Given 
Ability and Socioeconomic Quartile Entered 
Junior College the Fall after Graduation: 1961 


Socioeconomic 

Quartile Ability Quartile 

MEN Lower Lower-middle Upper-middle Upper 

Lower m 06 06 Js 

Lower-middle 405 07 Bt 97 

Upper-middle .08 09 10 pii 

Upper 2 16 m «5 

WOMEN 

Lower 01 05 i. 
4 x 08 $ 

Lower-middle 06 04 09 ae 

Upper-middle 04 06 08 es 

Upper A7 BU Bv w 


all junior colleges, but 80 Per cent of junior college students are in public institutions, and 
Parental incomes are about the same in Private as in public institutions, (See Astin, Panos 
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cally apathetic or inept student. Yet the existence of these colleges has not im- 
proved the competitive position of the poor in any dramatic way. Tables 3 and 
4 show the chances that a high school senior in any given ability and socio- 
economic quartile will go to various sorts of colleges. Two possible interpretations 
of these basic distributions are shown in Tables 5 and 6. 

Table 5 shows the percentage increase in the proportion of high school seniors 
from various groups entering college that is attributable to the existence of two- 
year institutions. Reading across the rows suggests that the dullest students bene- 
fit the most from two-year colleges, while reading down the columns suggests that 
in general lower-strata students also benefit. This appearance results, however, pri- 
marily from the fact that there is so much more room for improvement among 
the duller and more impecunious students. Table 6 therefore approaches the prob- 
lem in the opposite way and shows the proportion of "eligible" students in each 
group taking advantage of two-year colleges. It yields a very different picture. If 
we define any student who is not enrolled in a four-year college as being "eligible" 
for a two-year one, we find that there are relatively few eligible students in the 
brighter and richer groups. But among those who are eligible, advantaged stu- 
dents are far more likely to seize the two-year option than are disadvantaged 
students. 


TABLE 4 

Probability that a High School Senior in a Given 
Ability and Socioeconomic Quartile Entered 

a Four-Year College the Fall after Graduation: 1961 


Socioeconomic 

Quartile Ability Quartile 

MEN Lower Lower-middle Upper-middle Upper 
Lawer 06 13 2 y 
Lower-middle 42 A5 94 a 
Upper-middle 13 29 35 f 
Upper 26 36 65 $ 
WOMEN 

Lower 07 08 18 js 
Lower-middle 07 09 T E 
Upper-middle 05 20 4 5 82 
Upper 30 33 5 H 


Source: Flanagan et al., op. cit., Table 5-1. 
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TABLE 5 

Percentage Increase in Proportion of High School Seniors 
Entering College the Fall after Graduation 

Attributable to the Existence of Two-Year Colleges: 1961 


Socioeconomic 

Quartile Ability Quartile 

MEN Lower Lower-middle Upper-middle Up 
Lower 66 46 94 27 
Lower-middle 4l 47 32 

Upper-middle 62 31 22 

Upper 46 44 17 

WOMEN 

Lower 14 63 44 E 
Lower-middle 86 44 39 12 
Upper-middle 80 30 22 12 
Upper 85 30 31 6 


Source: Tables 3 and 4. The probabilities in Table § have been divided by the probabilities in 
Table 4 and converted into percentages, 


TABLE 6 


Proportion of “Eligible” Students A ttending 
Two-Year Colleges: 1961 


Socioeconomic 

Quartile Ability Quartile 

MEN Lower Lower-middle — Upper-middle 4 
Lower 94 97 .08 2 
Lower-middle 05 .08 a7 E 
Upper-middle .09 .08 18 52 
Upper -16 .25 31 sg 
WOMEN 

Lower 01 05, 10 D" 
Lower-middle .06 m 42 al 
Upper-middle m .08 43 a 
Upper 21 15 38 = 


Source: Tables 3 and 4. An “eligible” student is defined as any student not enrolled in a four-year. 
college. 
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One way of interpreting Table 6 is to compare it to Table 4. Table 4 can be 
interpreted as showing the proportion of the eligible population choosing the best 
available option (i.e., a four-year college). Table 6 indicates the proportion of the 
remainder who choose the second-best option. Reading across the rows we find 
that the ability gradient is slightly greater for four-year than for two-year colleges, 
indicating that ability plays a larger role in the first round of selection than in the 
second. When we read down the columns, however, we see that in most cases the 
socioeconomic gradient is greater in the second round than in the first. This sug- 
gests that the middle classes are more tenacious than the lower classes. If middle- 
class children don’t get to a four-year college, they often go to a two-year college 
instead, whereas a poor boy who does not get to a four-year college seldom gets to 
a two-year college either. Table 5 suggests that on balance the two-year college still 
works to the advantage of the lower social strata, but the picture is clearly a 
mixed one. 

If manipulating or eliminating cutting points on existing tests will not improve 
the competitive position of lower-class students, what about new tests? It is rela- 
tively easy to devise tests on which lower-class students do as well or better than 
middle-class students. If, for example, vocabulary tests Were based on the language 
of the streets instead of the library, the competitive advantage of middle-class 
youngsters would be greatly reduced. If colleges selected students on the basis 
of their capacity for abstract as against verbal reasoning, or on the basis of their 


capacity to visualize in three dimensions rather than their capacity to grasp nu- 
merical relationships, this too would improve the competitive position of the lower 
strata. If they selected students on the basis of how much they knew about hunt 
ing and fishing, rural (and hence generally poor) boys would have a positive 
(though probably temporary) advantage? So too if students were selected en- 
i ; i i i i he forty-nine 
*! Shaycroft, op. cit., provides a correlation matrix showing the relation between the torty 
different tests used by Project Talent (including those cited in the text) WES Sier anm snes 
of socioeconomic status. For evidence on the relationship between various In We £s dd eot 
ground and different achievement tests, see John C. Flanagan et al, op. cit., pu oe 5 a Mec 
op. cit., chapter 8, demonstrates that socioeconomic status has little independent e E ci HUE 
tual growth between the ninth and twelfth grades. There may, however, rd ci an AID 
the first and ninth grades. Lesser, Fifer, and Clark, of. cit., on ted i m Aen A iod 
in metropolitan New York there was almost exactly as much difference M a abd 
and twelfth-graders tested by Project 
rbal and mathematical scores 
i three dimen- 
(t=0.40++) than to abstract reasoning scores (r=0.go+) or abili ze in two or 
sions (r—0.20--). These apparently discrepant findings for different age Eu nih 
indicate real changes in the class distribution of mental UM i Reis and (s 
grades. Lesser et al. made a meticulous effort to € l bias " 
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tirely on the basis of athletic ability, the competitive position of the upwardly 
mobile might be improved. 

The difficulty with this strategy is obvious, however. Admitting students to 
college entirely on the basis of their football prowess might be a first step towards 
increasing the rate of upward mobility, but it would only be of real value if stu- 
dents admitted in this way could survive academically after admission. Athletic 
ability is not particularly helpful in such competition unless one is a major star 
for whom a college is willing to provide special tutoring. Nor will an intimate 
knowledge of deer hunting or familiarity with the argot of the Negro under- 
world carry a freshman very far. The best predictors of college success remain the 
traditional tests of verbal and mathematical ability. And of forty-nine different 
tests administered by Project Talent, these are the ones that correlate most closely 
"with class background, at least among boys.53 

Some radicals would answer that a college's choice of its curriculum is essen- 
tially arbitrary, and that the present curriculum could easily be replaced with one 
in which success was less related to class background. Yet this is not an easy case 
to prove. Certainly colleges do not think they cling to the legacies of Guttenberg 
and Newton simply to limit social mobility. They cling to them because they be- 
lieve them both intrinsically important and instrumentally useful. College profes- 
sors value verbal skills, for example, because they themselves have such skills and 
enjoy using them. Not only that, but the larger society reinforces college profes- 
sors’ natural tendency to believe that these skills are useful. It is easy to scoff at this 
view; it is not so easy to prove it wrong.5* 

"Middle-class values" have come in for a good deal of abuse lately, much of 
it justified, but they cannot easily be repudiated en masse. It is relatively simple 
to argue, for example, that middle-class anxiety about children’s using four-letter 
words or middle-class insistence on “standard” grammar in public utterance cre- 
ates as many problems as it solves. It is much harder to argue that the middle-class 
preference for a large Vocabulary over a small one is wholly unproductive, or that 


same way, it might have found much the Same pattern that Lesser et al. did. Comparison is also 
complicated by differences in the statistical Procedures used to describe findings. 

© Shaycroft, op. cit. 

* One piece of evidence Suggesting that it may be wrong, or at least much exaggerated, is the 
low correlation between college grades and adult success found by Donald Hoyt, “The Relation- 
ship between College Grades and Adult Achievement: A Review of the Literature," American Col- 
lege Testing Research Reports (Iowa City, 1965). 
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a syntax which allows sentences to mean many different things is as good as a 
syntax which restricts the number of possible alternative interpretations. More 
generally, it is easy to argue that verbal and mathematical representations of the 
world are not our only tools for grasping what goes on around us and that colleges 
should place more emphasis on other ways of learning and knowing." But it is by 
no means clear that changes in this direction, desirable as they might be in their 
own right, would significantly increase the rate of social mobility. 

It is true that verbal and mathematical skills seem slightly less equitably dis- 
tributed between classes than most other measurable cognitive skills or kinds of 
information. But this may simply reflect the fact that verbal and mathematical 
skills seem more relevant to adult success, so that middle-class parents concentrate 
their attention on developing these skills in their children. If the curricula of elite 
colleges were reorganized so as to reward upwardly mobile farm boys who knew 
about the outdoors or Negroes who knew about the ghetto, middle-class parents 
would probably find ways to ensure that their children mastered these things in- 
Within a few years the middle-class advantage 
on these new indices of competence might easily be as great as the middle-class 
advantage on tests of verbal and numerical ability is today. Given the modest 
relationship between aptitude scores and college chances, and the likelihood that 
this relationship would persist even if new aptitudes were emphasized, reformers 


probably ought to concentrate their energies elsewhere. 


stead of acquiring big vocabularies. 


Motivation, Mobility, and Equality 


The discussion up to this point suggests that while both the elimination of finan- 
might have a marginal effect on the 


cial obstacles and revision of the curriculum 
proportion of lower-strata youngsters getting higher education, neither step would 
dramatically increase the mobility rate. What, then, is the cause of the class bias 
in college entrance rates? And what is its cure, if any? The familiar summary an- 
swer is “motivation.” Large numbers of children from the Jower-social strata have 
only limited interest in upward mobility, whereas virtually all children from the 
higher strata have an intense interest in avoiding downward mobility. f 

For the lower-class or working-class child, going to college is à step. up in the 
world, a way of improving on the conditions in which he or she was raised. Many 
lower-class children seem to feel this would be desirable, but few seem to regard 
“An Anti-Academic Proposal,” 


and Riesman, The Academic 


i The Educational Record, 
55 See, for example, Christopher Jencks, M hp EN s 


XLVII (Summer, 1967), 320-26, and Jencks 
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it as absolutely essential. Children who have endured seventeen impoverished — 


years in Harlem or eastern Kentucky mostly seem to feel they can endure another 
fifty if they have to—though few welcome the prospect and many make consider- 
able effort to avoid it. Similarly, a child whose father is a Pittsburgh steel worker 
knows that such a life, while hardly what he might wish, is at least a conceivable 
and endurable alternative. Such a youngster may be under considerable verbal 
pressure from home to do better than his parents did, and in particular to do well 
at school and go to college. Yet even this is by no means universal. Substantial 
numbers of lower-strata families seem to be relatively content for their children to 
occupy the same position they do, and even those who would like to see their chil- 
dren get ahead sometimes see no connection between this and going to college.59 
Even lower strata parents who would like their children to go to college often - 
exert little psychic pressure on them to do so. The child may sense that his enter- — 
ing college would make his parents happier than his taking a job or joining the — 
army, but he is also likely to sense that if he chooses one of these latter options 
his parents will hardly be heartbroken. Life will go on as before, perhaps with a 
few recriminations but without real bitterness. 

For the upper-middle-class child, on the other hand, the pressure to go to col- 
lege and earn a degree is far more intense. Here we are dealing not with an aspira- 
tion but an expectation. College-educated parents simply take it for granted that 
their children will go to college. To do anything else would be to step onto the 
down escalator which leads to a poor job, low income, the wrong friends, and a 
generally unacceptable way of life. As already indicated, downward mobility seems 
to hold far greater terrors than the mere frustration of upward mobility. Indeed, 
it can be stated as a general law of political life that parents and children will. 
struggle far more fiercely to hold onto what they have than most outsiders will 
struggle to take it away from them.57 

It is important to remember that attending college is a struggle for most young 
people, regardless of class background. Those who examine the problem too often 


quantified. Measuring the intensity of subjective feelings is one of the trickiest problems in 
social science, and the problem is compounded when one tries to measure fear of hypothetical 
events. Some indices are, however, relevant. In the present context, for example, one might 
investigate the relative willingness of students whose parents have the same income but different 
levels of education to take NDEA loans, 
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forget that most children find schoolwork difficult and unpleasant. They have no 
taste for irregular verbs, quadratic equations, the five principal products of Vene- 
zuela; or the five reasons for the end of the Middle Ages. (Things might be rather 
different it schools were run differently, but even then the proportion who found 
study exciting or even satisfying would probably remain limited.) Those to whom 
schoolwork comes easily often acquire a taste for it, especially if they find other 
activities more difficult and value the adult approval they can win by doing well 
in school, Able children therefore tend to do quite well in school and to go on to 
college no matter what their background.’ But those who find schoolwork fairly 
tr means the great majority even among the upper-middle class— 
cepat it only so long as the price of quitting seems even higher than the price of 
sticking with it. And as we have indicated, children from the lower strata are likely 
B feel they have passed the point of diminishing returns much earlier than chil- 
ES from the upper strata. The street cleaner's son who hates schoolwork can take 
P us go an living at home, keep dating his girl-friend, and hope for the best. 
he doctor's son who decides not to go to college will end up with an ulcer if he 
stays at home and allows his parents to make him feel guilty. So he goes to college 
—somewhere, somehow—and more often than not he even manages to graduate. 
Reformers must somehow deal with the fact that, popular mythology to the 


co! i ; TD T 
ntrary notwithstanding, the poor outsider is not usually “hungrier” than the 


rich insider and is not usually willing to make greater sacrifices to achieve the 
ldren of the upper-middle classes 


same objective. On the contrary, it is the chi 
tate are most likely to be “hooked” on power and privilege, and who are most 
willing to do what must be done to feed this addiction. (Like many other addic- 


tions, of course, this one involves genuine pleasures and rewards.) 

Schools and colleges make only halfhearted efforts to alter this pattern, A 
suburban school, for example, will sometimes try to persuade an upper-middle- 
class family not to push its sub-normal, nonacademic son towards college. But 
parents usually take such advice very badly, and many schools are reluctant even 
to offer it. At the opposite end of the ability spectrum, teachers and counsellors 
usually make some effort to push their most talented students into college prepara- 


mes from a family 


tory curricula and then into college itself, even if the student co 
the efforts are usually too little and 


where this is not expected. But here again 


® See Tables 4 and 5. In 1961, 61 per cent of the students in the top ability quartile and 
t of college the year after graduating. The 


bottom socioeconomic quartile entered some sor 
probably reached 75-80 per cent. (For data on the propor- 


proportion eventually entering college 
tion of high school seniors delaying college entrance, see Cowhig and Nam, op. cit, Table 3.) 
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too late. The school itself, moreover, may be only half-heartedly devoted to aca- 
demic values. Many teachers and counsellors regard a “nice,” well-spoken, but 
rather dim middle-class child as a better college candidate than a more sullen and 
less-controlled working-class child who does good work but seems like a "'trouble- 
maker." So the former is pushed into a program which will allow him to attend 
an unselective college, while the latter is given a hard time, made even more 
rebellious, and often eventually pushed out onto the street.?? These nonacademic 
standards of merit almost inevitably tend to favor the middle-class student over 
the upwardly mobile, though one occasionally sees the opposite sort of bias too. 

The heart of the problem is not, however, in the educational system. So long 
as the distribution of power and privilege among adults remains radically un- 
equal, and so long as some children are raised by adults who have "all the ad- 
vantages" while others are raised by adults who have all the disadvantages, chil- 
dren will inevitably turn out unequal. This may be partly because parents with 
time, money, and the respect of their fellows can do a better job raising their chil- 
dren than parents who lack these things. But children raised in different circum- 
stances will also acquire different hopes, expectations, and compulsions. I suspect 
that these subjective differences account for more of the class variation in college 
chances than objective differences in financial resources, intellectual competence, 
or even character structure. 

Such differences can be eradicated. America could commit itself, for example, 
to a kibbutz-like system of child-rearing, in which biological ancestry would count 
for relatively little. In its most extreme form such a system could virtually equal- 
ize life chances, making every child's future dependent on his genes. Such a pro- 
posal would not win much popular support in America, however, even among 
those whose children would presumably benefit. Rightly or wrongly, most Ameri- 
cans are convinced that a child needs to have someone who is irrationally and 
passionately devoted to it, someone who will love it not in the collective way that a 
good preschool teacher loves her charges but in the individual way that parents 
love their children. The experience of the kibbutzim suggests that this premise 
is probably oversimple and perhaps just wrong, but it is not likely to be abandoned 
for that reason. 

So long as we cling to the family system, efforts to increase the rate of social 
mobility are likely to have limited impact. Not only that, but their social value 


® For evidence that somewhat similar nonacademic biases are also at work in colleges, See 
Junius DUM "What College Teachers Value in Students," College Board Review (Spring, 1965), 
Pp- 15-9. 
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is also problematic. If wealth and power remain as unequally distributed between 
families as they now are, and if child-rearing remains family-based, increasing the 
rate of social mobility substantially could easily be a formula for misery. A fluid, 
mobile, society in which men move up and down is also a competitive, insecure, 
and invidious society. The more we have of the one, the more we will have the 
other. This truth is often forgotten—nowhere more often, indeed, than in higher 
education. But it is fundamental. If, for example, colleges were to attract as many j 
applicants from the lower strata as they now do from the upper strata, the admis- 
sions rat-race would become even more hectic than it is. There would be no more 
room at the top of the academic system, because the amount of room at the top is 
by definition limited. The “best” colleges are “best” precisely because they are 
competitive and exclusive. If they got more applicants they would not expand ap- 
preciably to accommodate demand, for that would jeopardize their elite standing. 
They would raise standards even further than they have already done, making it 
even harder for those who apply (including the already upwardly mobile) to get 
in. Most professors would no doubt welcome such a development, on the ground 
that it was another step towards a "really firstrate student body." Corporate re- 
cruiters and professional schools would probably also be pleased, since such changes 
would facilitate their efforts to sift and screen talent. But if downward mobility 
is in fact more painful than blocked upward mobility, such a change might not do 
much for individual happiness. 

On the other hand, the case for a competitive, 
deal of vertical mobility has never rested on individual fulfillment but rather on 


collective advantage. We do not give clever men power because we suppose they 
get more satisfaction from its exercise than do dimwits, nor do we confine in- 
competents to menial jobs for their own good. 1t is the general welfare that sup- 
posedly benefits from competition and mobility. Thus we saw earlier that the 

had remained fixed in recent times, 


amount of room at the top of American society 
and that social mobility was therefore a zero-sum game. But this is only a half 
has remained fixed, but at least by 


truth. The relative amount of room at the top 

some indices the absolute amount has increased. The skills required of the labor 

force grow greater annually, for example, and the incomes received by workers 
better off than their parents 


grow even faster. This means that most people are 

were, even though their position vis-à-vis their neighbors has not changed. 

The driving force behind this sort of economic expansion is seldom the estab- 

lished elite, which has little incentive to take s or disrupt established patterns 
from the upwardly mobile, who 


of business. The pressure for growth tends to come 


meritocratic society with a great 


risk: 
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for the most part cannot hope to displace the first families from their traditional 
positions, but who can hope to create a new parallel elite. The upwardly mobile 
can do this if—and only if—they can find a way to increase the overall size of the 
pie, and can thus avoid any direct attempt to reduce the absolute amount going 
to those who currently get the lion's share. It is true that such developments make 
the old elite downwardly mobile in a relative sense, for their hegemony is no 
longer complete and their relative position no longer unchallenged. But so long 
as their absolute power and income remains stable or even improves, they are not 
likely to resist the rise of outsiders as fiercely as they otherwise would. Efforts to 
maintain the position of old elites while simultaneously accommodating new ones 
force continual transformation of the occupational structure and require continu- 
ing economic growth. If opportunities for upward mobility or the fear of down- 
ward mobility were to diminish, this kind of pressure for expanding and upgrad- 
ing the overall system would diminish correspondingly. Indeed, expansion might 
stop altogether. Growth, after all, is strenuous and sometimes painful. It is much 
easier for those who are already well off just to let things go on as they are. Com- 
placent elites which feel their position secure tend to do just that. It is the hot 
breath of the upwardly mobile which keeps them running. 

Nonetheless, there is a point of diminishing returns beyond which the advan- 
tages of meritocracy and mobility to society as a whole may no longer offset their 
disadvantages to individuals who fail to meet the test. I know no way of telling 
when a given society has reached that point. From the top there always seems 
to be a shortage of talent, and hence an argument for encouraging still more 
youngsters to compete for elite jobs and life styles, even though relatively speak- 
ing no more can make it to the top than in the past. From the bottom, there al- 
Ways seems to be a shortage of opportunity, and hence a reason for being even 
more ruthless in weeding out incompetents who owe their privileges mainly to 
ancestry. Both views are correct, and one of the great virtues of meritocratic com- 
petition is that it fuses them in such a way as to keep the system as a whole ex- 
panding. Yet there seems to be something basically perverse and sadistic in trying 
to make America more competitive and status-conscious than it already is. If there 
are talented boys who do not want to 8o to Harvard, and if there are also mediocre 
ones who do, is any useful purpose really served by recruiting the former and ex- 
cluding the latter? It is one thing to say that when a particular privilege is in short 
supply it should go to the most competent. It is something else to say that the 
demand for such privileges (and admission to a selective college is among them) 
should be deliberately intensified. 
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What all this suggests is that America's emphasis on mobility may have been 
too single-minded. What America most needs is not just more mobility but more 
equality. So long as American life is premised on dramatic inequalities of wealth 
and power, no system for allocating social roles will be very satisfactory. Genes 
may be somewhat better than parental status, but damning a man for having a 
low IQ is not in the end much better than damning him for having a black skin 
or a working-class accent. ; 

Furthermore, unless discrepancies in parental influence and life styles are re- 
duced, the practical possibility of increasing mobility will remain remote. If the 
elite knew downward mobility could not involve falling very far, it might tolerate 
the probability that its children would do a little less well than itself. If it believes 
that downward mobility can involve an enormous fall, it will struggle far more 
desperately to make sure that its children stay on top. Not only that, but if the elite 
were only a little better off than the rest of society, its ability to pass on its privi- 


leges to its children would be relatively limited, simply because it would not have 
tural advantage to exploit. If, on the other 
the poor will have no 


ual terms with poor 


a dramatic economic, political, or cul 
hand, the elite is enormously more powerful than the poor, 
chance whatever of forcing elite children to compete on eq 
ones. 

But if increasing mobility depends on reducing inequality, the converse is prob- 
ably also true: we will move toward equality of results if we have greater equality 
of opportunity. There are, after all, only two ways to make men equal: we can re- 
duce the privileges of the elite or we can increase the privileges of the nonelite. 


The former course would probably require a violent revolution, and despite the 
current ferment in the ghetto this seems unlikely. The only practical way to move 
vels of society. This does not 


towards equality, then, is to help those at the lower le 
actually imply more social mobility, since those at the top will help themselves at 


the same time. But the programs required to improve the position of the poor 
seem much the same whether we say we are working for more mobility or less in- 
will only support social programs 


equality. It may also be that the established elite 
aimed at putting a floor under the downwardly mobile and ensuring that they do 
not drop out of society entirely if it feels that it is protecting its own children and 
grandchildren, or at least its cousins. This means the fear of downward mobility 
must be kept alive. 

Equalizing opportunity turns out, then, 
a classless society. Yet this latter ideal is not 
much effort, nor is there much sign that it wil 


to be inextricably tied up with creating 
one to which America has ever devoted 
1 begin to do so in the near future. 
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We have eschewed rigid class distinctions, but we have not worried much ab 
equalizing power or privilege. The past few years have seen a modest revival of € 
mands that we move in this direction, particularly among student radicals y 
- believe in participatory democracy, but there is no sign of substantive prog 
. Until such progress is made, however, the level of social mobility will probal 
. remain at about its present level, and class differences in recruitment to hi 
education will probably change very little. 


Report Analysis: Children 
and their Primary Schools" 


Children and their Primary Schools was published last year under the auspices 
of the English Central Advisory Council on Education. It was prepared by a 
distinguished committee chaired by Lady Plowden, and its aim was to present both 
a survey of the state of primary school education in England and a blueprint for 
reform. Although the Plowden Report has aroused little discussion in American 
journals, we feel it has considerable relevance for both classroom practice and 
educational research in this country. Therefore, we have invited Joseph Feather- 
stone, Associate Editor of The New Republic and author of a celebrated series 
of articles on “The Primary School Revolution in England,” and David Cohen, 
principal author of the recent report on racial isolation of the U.S. COSSON 
on Civil Rights, to deal respectively with the pedagogical and research implications 
of the Plowden Report for American educators. 


JOSEPH FEATHERSTONE 


Harvard University 


The Plowden Report consists of two very fat volumes containing something like 
half a million words, and to focus on any one of its concerns would be misleading. 
But there is one aspect of the report that is gaining particular Ae BBO Md 
and America. The report stands for a certain style of primary education, idi 
set of ideas behind classroom practices now spreading throughout LAO 
American readers who thread their way through the relevant sections a 


*Central Advisory Council on Education, Children and ior. n Schools: Volume I, 
The Report; Volume IL, Research and Surveys (London: H.MS.O., i 


Harvard Educational Review Vol. 38 No. 3 Spring 1968 
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massive official document will discover some of the foundations for a new way of 
thinking about what a good primary school should be like, involving different 
and, to American eyes, radical conceptions of the role of the teacher, teaching 
strategies, the organization of the classroom, children's learning, how the school 
day should proceed, and the nature of a proper curriculum for primary school 
children. 


The report testifies to the fact that many British teachers and principals are 
coming to think of a good school as one in which children are trained to work 
for the most part independently, in an environment thoughtfully laid out to 
permit choices from an array of materials—water, clay, pets, practical math 
apparatus, science stuff, all kinds of books for individual reading, private diction- 
aries and word books, free-writing notebooks, powder paint and easels, puppet 
theatres, and play houses. Teachers and children in some schools are given choices 
to such an extent that there is no longer a fixed curriculum or a set timetable. (This 
is called, variously, the free or integrated day.) Children move freely around the 
classroom at their tasks and within limits they are encouraged to talk to each 
other, In the sort of informal class praised by the Plowden Committee, the teacher 
is less the generating force in learning and more the catalyst, or consultant, for 
the activities of individual children or small groups. Teachers walk around, give 
advice, listen, diagnose, and set the pace of things, but they don’t try to take over 
the job of learning from the children. Thus a number of schools are confirming 
in practice what theorists have often maintained: children have extraordinary 
powers of learning, and they frequently learn best from their own activities. 

At the end of Part Four of the report, “The Structure of Primary Education," 
there are three splendid vignettes of visits to schools run along these lines; since 


they give a vivid sense of what the report is advocating, I'll quote one at some 
length: 


The first is an infant school occupying a 70 year old building, three storeys high, near the 
station in a large city. The visitor, if he is a man, will attract a great deal of attention from 
the children, some of whom will try to ‘make a corner in him.’ He may even receive 4 
proposal in marriage from one of the girls. This has nothing to do with his personal — 
charms, but it is a sure sign of a background of inadequate or absentee fathers. A number 
of children are coloured, and some of the white children are poorly dressed. All, however, 
are clean. The children seem to be using every bit of the building (the top floor is sealed 
off) and its surroundings. They spread into the hall, the corridors, and the playgound. The 
nursery class has its own quarters, and the children are playing with sand, water, paint, 
clay, dolls, rocking horses and big push toys under the supervision of their teacher. This 
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is how they learn. There is serenity in the room, belying the belief that happy children are 
always noisy. The children make rather a mess of themselves and their room but this, 
wath a little help, they clear up themselves. A dispute between two little boys about who 
is to play with what is resolved by the teacher. . . ‘Learning is going on all the time, but 


there is not much direct teaching. 
Going out into the playground, the visitor finds a group of children, with their teacher, 


clustered round a large square box full of earth. The excitement is all about an earth- 
worm, which none of the children had ever seen before. Their classroom door opens on 


to the playgound and inside are the rest of the class, seated at tables disposed informally 
es chosen from the copious 


about the room, some reading books that they have themselvi 


shelves along the side of the room, and some measuring the quantities of water that 
rn except for two 


different vessels will hold. Soon the teacher and worm watchers retui 
children who have gone up to the library to find a book on worms and the class begins 
to tidy up in preparation for lunch. The visitor's attention is attracted by the paintings 
on the wall, and, as he looks at them, he is soon joined by a number of children who 
volunteer information about them. In a moment the preparations for lunch are inter- 
rupted as the children press forward with things they have painted, or written, or con- 
structed. ... 
Later in the day, the visitor finds a small group of six and seven year olds who are 
writing about the music they have enjoyed with the headmistress. He picks up à home- 
made book entitled ‘My book of sounds’ and reads the following, written on plain 
unlined paper: 


"The mandolin is made with lovely soft smooth wood and it has a pattern like tortoise 
has eight strings and 


shell on it. It has pearl on it and it is called mother of pearl. It 
they are all together in twos and all the pairs make a different noise. The ones with 
the thickest strings make the lowest notes and the ones that have the thinnest strings 
make the highest notes. When I put the mandolin in my lap and I pulled the thickest 


string it kept on for a long time and I pulled the thinnest wire and it did not last so 


long and I stroked them all and they didn’t go away for a long time.’ 

Quite a number of these children write with equal fluency and expressiveness, and 
f music from the hall attracts the visitor and there he 
g a dance drama in which the forces of good 
iment of drums and tambourines. . . - 


with concentration. The sound o! 
finds a class who are making up and performin| 
are overcoming the forces of evil to the accompan 
(pp. 103-4) 

sed 


American visitors to England, including myself, have been deeply impres 
f work in the best of them— 


by similar schools; they have reported that the quality 0 € 
particularly in written expression, art, and the ability of the children to reason 


mathematically—is better than the quality of work in the best American schools. 
hildren.) 


(And a few first-rate English schools serve poor cl 


Rumors and mutters of all this were beginning to spread to this country. It 
was only last year, however, with the publication of the Plowden Report, that 
Americans could appreciate the scope of the changes taking place. For it is now 
clear from this stately hymn of praise to informal classes that the English are on 
their way toward establishing certain conditions for good learning on a fairly 
large, national scale. There are twenty-three thousand primary schools in England. 
By the report's standards of judgement, which are discernible, if not very precise, 
109 of them are outstanding in quality, and about 10 per cent are outstanding in 
some respect—math, art, "movement," children's writing, or whatever. In all, the 
report estimates that one-third of the country's schools are quite clearly good. 
There is nothing dogmatic about the Plowden Report, and it is quite willing to 
grant that same formal schools give a good education. But the report is promoting 
a trend, and it strongly implies that most of its good third are proceeding along 
informal lines. Of the remaining English schools, it says a third are somewhat 
affected by the changes taking place, and another third are scarcely touched at 
all, still frozen into rigid patterns of teaching and learning. 

This is certainly impressive, although it would be easy to exaggerate the extent 
of change. England is not yet a primary school teacher's utopia. Salaries are 
wretched, classes everywhere are overcrowded, schools receive pittances for books 
and equipment, buildings are often Gothic horrors, and the prospects for stable 
reform are constantly eroded by an appalling turnover of teaching staff. Through- 
out the country the spread of informal practices is extremely uneven, and the 
quality of schools working along free lines varies enormously. The best work 
is done in a handful of local authorities. It would be a fair guess that most of the 109 
outstanding schools the Teport cites are in places that have conspicuously led the 
way in primary education: Bristol, the West Riding of Yorkshire, Leicestershire, 
and Oxfordshire. There are plenty of authorities still sunk in the ice age, and a 
morbid American could track down many schools, particularly in immigrant 
areas, that are failing in exactly the ways our slum schools are failing. 

In addition, Americans have to remember that the transformation from formal 
to informal teaching is most widespread—most revolutionary—in the “infant” 
schools, which take children between the ages of five and seven (in some cases 
eight), teaching them to read and write and work with numbers. In the “junior” 
schools, which take children from seven or eight to eleven or twelve, change is 
slower. Junior schools in leading authorities are playing dazzling variations on 
the free themes developed by the infant schools but, in general, education at the 
junior level is still fairly conventional and very much in the shadow of standard 
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tests and. inflexible secondary schools. Junior school teachers need to build up 
their confidence that free methods can work—which means, among other things, 
developing the backlog of experience, traditions, and materials that infant teach- 
ers now possess. Whether they will succeed on the scale of the infant schools is an 
open question. 

There is no doubt that Americans are intrigued by the successes of the good 
English schools. Word of English practices comes at a moment when many people 
are questioning our rigid assumptions about children's learning, particularly the 
learning of young children. And curiously enough, after a decade of more or less 
useful innovation, there is still a great pedagogical vacuum. Reforms have come 
and gone, but nobody has really addressed himself to teachers who desperately 
lack practical alternatives to our present formal methods of teaching. Parents and 
teachers are starved for concrete examples of what a good classroom might look 
like, and what it would be like to do a good job. It is therefore altogether natural 
that Americans have so far concentrated on the external features of English 
classrooms: the rich stores of materials, often home-made, for children to handle 
and play with; the variety of activities going on at the same time; the absorption 
of children in their tasks; the freedom permitted children and teachers; the 
altered role of teachers in an informal setting; the constant use of hallways, play- 
grounds, and space that is wasted in most school buildings; the curriculum that 
arises in large part from the interests and doings of children (in the sketch I 
quoted, the earthworm, or the dancing formations of good against evil). j 

In some ways this specific focus has been all to the good. We badly need descrip- 


tions of what actually happens in good classes. For too long, talk about education 


in this country has been divorced from what children and teachers really do, iid 
al classroom may seem like an 


while this is true, and while any account of a re si nae 
oasis in the great American desert of educational discourse, there is s0! 


danger that Americans will see only the surfaces of the great transformation s 
British schools, without trying to understand the settings in which ed 
happening, or the spirit behind the enterprise. We WW bm e lo 
vignettes and scenarios of teachers and children in action, but ii gum also dev a 
an appreciation for the prerequisites for these sorts of classes. It is nie E r 
nor desirable to transplant British p. rican soil, eran d 
the preconditions for this kind of good pcm 


done badly and things that we have left undo! 
schools better, more humane, and more capable of treating 
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It seems to me that there are three general sets of questions for which we need 
answers: 

(1). The first has to do with very specific accounts of informal classes, materials, 
mechanics, what teachers do, and even homely details such as housekeeping, and 
the ways in which English teachers avoid chaos. We have made a start on this, 
although there is still much to be done. 

(2) The second involves finding out how this change has happened, the 
prerequisities for such a reform. 

(3) And a third set of questions goes beyond the kinds of questions we normally 
ask to explore how we would go about making sensible qualitative distinctions 
between informal classes that are merely adequate and those that are outstanding. 

Being in the midst of everything, the British have not been able to do more than 
offer some answers to the first set of questions. They take the contexts of change 
pretty much for granted and they are often unaware of the setting in which they 
work. For example, only a brief historical sketch is presented in the Plowden 
Report (Chapter 16). Nor have the British pursued the report's tantalizing dis- 
tinctions between outstanding and merely good schools, or between good and bad 
schools. 

Here then is a tentative agenda of the things both British and American educa- 
tors will need to know in order to answer my second set of questions: 

(1) We must find out more about the traditions of the infant schools. Their 
separate existence was an historical accident, but surely a necessary prerequisite 
for the development of informal methods was the idea that smaller children have 
distinct needs, As separate institutions, the infant schools were free to experiment; 
furthermore, nursery and infant teachers were often trained together, and this 
meant that English teachers have for some time been inclined to relate their 
teaching to basic theories of child development stressing individual learning 
and learning in what David Hawkins calls the concrete mode—messing around 
with stuff. The characteristic innovations of the primary school revolution were 
first worked out in a small number of infant schools much influenced by practices 
in nursery schools run by followers of Montessori, Susan Isaacs, Dewey, and 
Piaget. Now, in good junior schools, individual learning and concrete materials 
are proving to be appropriate for older children, too, although the materials may 
have to be much more complex. This profound influence of nursery and kinder- 
garten education on the practices of later grades is just the opposite of what has 
happened in this country, where good preschools have often been bullied into 
becoming prep schools for inflexible first-grade classes. 
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(2) Swe also need to study very carefully the relationship between theory and 
practice in the English schools. I suspect that this whole matter is much more 
complicated than we usually think. It is quite clear, for instance, that develop- 
mental psychology, and particularly the work of Piaget, is used to provide theoret- 
ical justification for some of the methods of the infant and good junior schools. The 
fusion of developmental theory and classroom practice is easiest to see in the area 
of mathematics where certain assumptions—such as the idea that young children 


need to build up layers of experience before they can master abstractions—are 


beginning to pervade classrooms and even shape the direction of further innova- 


tion. Part 'Two of the Plowden Report, “The Growth of the Child,” shows this 
theoretical influence at work in its impressive arguments for the proposition that 


each child develops at a separate pace. And even when the report is simply 


examining the practices of good schools, it points out that they correspond to a 


definite view of teaching: 


on first hand experience, and on opportunities 


It lays special stress on individual discovery, 
partments, 


for creative work. It insists that knowledge does not fall in nearly separate com) 
and that work and play are not opposite, but complementary. (Pp. 187) 


Yet while a body of intertwined psychological and pedagogical theory may be 


emerging in England, it is important to note what the Plowden Report emphasizes: 
ccessful in practice are often unable to 


that heads and teachers in schools most su 
ly. What they do is the result of 


formulate their aims clearly and convincing 
learning is worked 


personal experiences in the classroom; their view of children's 
f applying abstract theorems. 


out in practice, over time, and it is not a matter ©: 

This is an important lesson for Americans, and a difficult one to learn in the 
absence of living examples of good informal classes. Theory matters, but we know 
very little about learning and the nature of small children, and theory can only 


be useful where it has a live relationship with children and teachers in actual 
theories are sterile. Piaget is à good 


classrooms. Without this relationship, 
pted, he has 


example of this. Whether or not his work comes to be generally acce 
pushed English teachers in sound pedagogical directions. His influence is creative, 
in a doctrinaire fashion and use 


even though it would be easy to interpret him. 
s. By contrast, john Dewey's in- 


his theories to justify all sorts of absurd pactice 
fore he became unfashionable turned out to be 


fluence in America in the days be 
largely uncreative, of little or no practical use to working teachers. The difference, 
I think, is not only a matter of what the two men have to say. Piaget is fortunate in 
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that there are many teachers in England whose work is already on the fringes of 
what he is getting at. This is something for educational academics to ponder. 

(3) Closely related both to the spread of infant school practices and to the 
implications of developmental theory is another phenomenon: the reluctance 
of some primary school heads and teachers to let crude quantitative standards, 
such as IQ and standard test scores, determine the education of small children 
(however much they may accept them for older students). In a few good authorities 
there is a decline in the practice of "streaming," or ability grouping, which most 
American teachers and many British teachers still see as a necessary evil. The 
Plowden Report notes that in classes where the emphasis is on individual, rather 
than group learning, teachers have found that they can do without tracking. With 
the blessings of the Report, more and more infant schools are abandoning ability 
grouping, and it is increasingly common for junior schools in good authorities 
to stop tracking in the first two years and in a few cases the third. The British 
educational system has traditionally laid great emphasis on tracking, and no one 
knows whether this trend can continue to make headway in the schools dealing 
with older children. (A tiny number of schools are even doing away with age 
grouping as an unreliable guide: they are introducing "family," or "vertical" 
grouping, mixing children of different ages in the same classroom. This seems to 
work especially well in the early years of school when experienced children help 
teach newcomers.) 

Another manifestation of this same reluctance to let unreliable quantitative 
standards determine educational decisions is the decline of the "eleven-plus" 
examination in a few leading authorities. The pressure against change has eased 
most in the authorities that have successfully abolished this examination which 
used to settle the academic fate of English children at the age of eleven. The aboli- 
tion of this wasteful practice has, for obvious reasons, helped the chances for reform 
in the junior schools. 

Some further perspective on testing is clearly necessary for understanding the 
English reform: a survey in Volume Two of the Plowden Report shows that on 
measurable achievement in conventional tests, children in formal classes do 
slightly better than children in informal classes. The difference is greatest in 
mechanical arithmetic and least in reading. (There is some evidence that these 
differences disappear in later school years.) This is scarcely surprising. Formal 
schools teach children to take tests; that is their function, and it would be astound- 
ing if all their efforts didn't produce some results, In view of the lack of test 
training in freer schools, the surprise is that their test results are so high. The 
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math taught in informal schools (mathematical relationships, in which the process 
of thought counts for more than arithmetical skill), and the English (free writing 
instead of grammar and so on) put students at an obvious disadvantage on standard 
achievement tests. England and America badly need new kinds of tests, to be sure, 
but the point to reflect on is whether people in this country are ready to accept 
standards other than the ones we now use. The quality of work in the better 
informal schools is incredibly good by standards that are fairly measurable, and 
there are few reading problems; but it is profoundly significant that English 


teachers do not defend their methods as better ways to learn the three R's. They 


defend them simply as more appropriate to the ways in which children think and 
that teachers and 


grow. This is what seems so extraordinary to an American, 
parents can accept the notion that there are many values to be gained through 
can educational scene, the tendency 


schooling. In the uncertainties of the Ameri 

now is always to look for specific results, narrowly defined and hence readily 
measurable. Whether we can bring ourselves to accept other standards will have 
a great deal to do with whether informal methods can flourish here. 

(4) Another line of inquiry we must pursue is the nature of curriculum reform 
in England. Part Five of the Plowden Report, in many ways the heart of the 
document, emphasizes the development of a new conception of a curriculum: 
as I noted, much of what goes on in good schools stems from the interests and 
activities of individual children, and not some fixed notion of what has to be 
taught. What is particularly interesting is the way in which patterns of individual 
learning have developed in one subject—in one period of a formal school day— 
and then spread to others. For some British schools as early as the 'go's, art was 
the first subject in which children were encouraged to choose the content of their 
work. Others began with individual "movement" and mime and. interpretive 
dancing in their PE classes instead of calisthenics. Some introduced the musical 


instruments devised for children by the composer, Carl Orff. 
d in the last decade. The first. 


_ Of all subjects, two have conspicuously flowere 
is free writing, literature produced by children on subjects of their own choosing 
ranging from autobiographical sketches and poetry to elegant writings on science 
and math, And the second is mathematics, which has recently become the single 
most important catalyst for schools making the transition from formal to informal 

cent of the primary schools 

th along individual and 


teaching. (Plowden estimates that between 10 and 20 per 


have substantially altered their ways of teaching ma 
iculum projects, the 


concrete lines.) Here the excellent work of the English curri 
tant. In sharp 


Nuffield Foundation and the Schools Council has been impor! 
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contrast to American projects which are in the hands of university people 
and other specialists remote from life in the classroom, the British are taking 
great pains to enlist classroom teachers in the process of creating and spreading new 
ideas and materials. One of the most significant aspects of the changes in England 
is that, in all cases, working teachers have been major contributors to reform. In 
fact, curriculum projects are just catching up to teachers in first-rate schools, and 
the best materials are often simply arrangements and codifications of the practices 
of good classes—teacher's handbooks, filled with practical suggestions and repro- 
ductions of work that children have actually done, not canned lessons. 

"There are also wider, more murky aspects of curriculum reform that we need to 
look into: for example, one British teacher suggested to me that classes of forty 
students and over in an atmosphere receptive to experiments stimulate teachers to 
make instruction more individual. Another teacher wondered whether the lack 
of money for large-scale projects in England hasn't goaded teachers to do more 
on their own. 

(5) These speculations may or may not be on the right track, but they at 
least point to a crucial precondition for reform: the large measure of autonomy 
granted principals and teachers within the decentralized English educational 
system. This relative autonomy affects the quality of all relationships within 
the system. Furthermore, British schools traditionally feel reasonably secure from 
pressures of parental and public opinion. This has some bearing on their readiness 
to experiment but my own guess is that freedom for teachers and principals within 
the walls of a school is more important than freedom from interference on the part 
of parents, Parents seem to approve of the new methods when they understand 
them, for one thing. And for another, some educators and critics such as the sociolo- 
gist Michael Young argue that the remoteness of English schools from parents is 
a serious educational problem, especially in schools dealing with poor children. (A 
survey finding in Volume Two of Plowden supports this view although the report's 
discussion of community schooling has little to add to the lively American debate 
over parent participation and community schools.) 

(6) The relative freedom of teachers and principals is one of the most important 
elements in the reform, but by itself it was not sufficient. There is another element 
that seems to be equally important, although we in America have very little under- 
standing of how it works. This is the emergence of a class of people whose precise 
function is vague and hard to describe. The archetype of the class, although pet 
haps not its most influential members, are the HMI’s, the government inspectors, 
who in recent years have stopped playing the role of educational policemen 
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in charge of enforcing standards and instead have become advisors, agents for 
disseminating change and identifying good schools and willing teachers. In what 
is perhaps an even more important departure, local authorities have set up 
similar groups, either formally or informally: in some cases the work of local 
inspectors has taken on an advisory character, and a few exceptional authorities 
have set up advisory offices with teams of teachers whose sole responsibilities are to 
encourage and train other teachers and interest them in trying out new ideas. In 
some places heads of schools seem to fill the advisory role; there are infinite varia- 
tions. 


What we Americans learn about the setting for reform from pursuing these ques- 
tions may be fairly disheartening. For instance, the last two preconditions are glar- 
ingly absent from the American landscape. Our teachers do not have freedom, and 


we have nothing resembling the various kinds of advisors. Nor if advisory centers 


were set up in American school systems tomorrow would we have enough teachers 
f informal teaching experience and 


able to handle the role, people with plenty o! 

skilled at the art of helping other people without bossing them around. Even the 
English are having trouble locating such talent. If we develop good informal classes, 
we will also have to develop ways of spotting potential advisors, since they are 
probably essential for any kind of widespread reform. 


Answering my third set of questions may require that we develop a different 
way of looking at teaching and writing about it. Specific qualitative concerns 


—such as what makes a good teacher or a good school—are lacking in most of 
our discussions of education, as are specific accounts of children learning. Partly 
who tend to think on a 


this reflects the general staff mentality of our reformers, 1 
terested in peda- 


grandiose and therefore hollow scale, and who are not really interested im 
gogy anyway, and partly it reflects the influence of the kind of quantitative socia 
Last year's Coleman Report 


science that now dominates educational discourse. zu op 
marked the beginning of a great advance in knowledge, but it 1s characteristic © 
our prevailing cast of thought that Mr. Coleman and his colleagues were not aa 
ticularly interested in doing qualitative studies of individual schools that m ei 
— for instance, black schools whose pupils were unexpectedly scoring EY Th a 
the tests. With due respect for the kind of research now go1ng on, I think it unlikely 
that we will find out much about how good schools succeed by continuing to submit 
relatively crude data to increasingly refined statistical manipulation. 

Here I think the unevenness of the English reform is a piece of luck for us. 
There are plenty of schools in the middle of the painful process of trying to re- 
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form themselves; and there are undoubtedly schools that have made a fearful 
botch of informal teaching. We have a lot to learn by studying both. One aspect 
of developing our thinking along more qualitative lines will involve doing pathol- 
ogy of schools that fail, as well as anatomy of schools that succeed brilliantly. 
Another will involve finding out what makes 109 schools in England superb, 
and why other schools doing the same things don't match up. Often, as David 
Hawkins has noted, you visit a school in England where the materials and organi- 
zation seem to be there, büt where the teacher is merely coping, managing the 
room well enough without particularly responding to individual children. Fre- 
quently, though not always, such classes are still better than most of our formal 
classes, but they should not be confused with those classes in which the teacher 
is watching closely and knows when to intervene or change the pace or make a 
demand for the greatest pedagogical advantage. Among many other things, the 
reform in the English schools provides us with a chance to get a better idea of that 
mysterious thing, good teaching. 

The Plowden Report has one other lesson: the undogmatic tone it adopts, and its 
general modesty. What it favors is perfectly clear, but it readily concedes that there 
are many roads to heaven. A good formal class is often better than a poor informal 
one, and what teachers do, the motions they go through—the integrated day, or 
whatever—counts for less than what they are, and whether they can respect 
children. Modesty, in particular, would seem a desirable virtue for Americans 
to practice, for surely the progress of English schools is a standing rebuke to our 
whole system of educational research, the vast and costly apparatus we have 
erected to generate misinformation about children. Why have we done so little 
practical work relevant to working teachers on finding out the conditions for 
good learning? And how, after all these years, have we remained ignorant of the 


extent to which small children can take the initiative in learning? These are 
shameful questions. 
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Educational research bids fair to become the new dismal science. Decades of work 
have shown, with increasing refinement, the faithfulness with which schools reflect 


social and economic distinctions. Despite increases in the general level of educa- 


tion, a variety of educational novelties, and a regular procession of curricular "re 
schooling are much better 


olutions," the dreary facts remain: the outcomes of 


predicted by students' social and economic status than by the quality of their 


schools or teachers. The research endeavors associated with the Pow m 
are no exception to this pattern. "They suggest that formal schooling ja PEU 
has little effect on the very great status inequalities which are that Pie qo 


to its small children. zi searchers, 
Although these conclusions were hardly new to Bri sh schoolmen, re : 


or parents, the work that lies behind them is of more than usual interest. d one 
thing, the Council’s research workers sought to look below the aan UR 
ship between class and educational attainment, in order to specify the e kd 
ally ‘salient dimensions and content of social class. For another, e pick ad 
not simply another recitation of the unhappy facts of education m x d 
findings are turned to the policy issues facing those who wish to € 
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failure. A fair number of Americans presently share that wish, and they will be 
interested in the research findings and their relation to the Council's proposals for 
remedy. 

'The main issues of policy and research in this volume are straightforward 
and little different from those which have absorbed attention here since the 
publication of James Coleman's Equality of Educational Opport unity.! The chief 
research problem is to define the inequalities and discern how they come about: 
what are the attributes of schools and students as we presently find them which 
make schooling impotent to overcome the educational manifestations of social 
class? The research reports in the second Plowden volume make some useful 
contributions to answering this question. The chief policy problem, on the other 
hand, is to find a course of action: what can be done to change the nature of 
schooling—or failing that, society—so as to render it effective in overcoming the 
educational manifestations of class? Although efforts to answer this question are 
given in much more detail in the first Plowden volume, the basic recommendations 
are offered succinctly in the research reports as well. : 

The answers the Council gives to each question are of much interest in their 
own right. But coming together in one report they raise important issues of the 
proper relation between research and policy in education. The most difficult of 
these bears equally upon the methodology of research and the method of policy 
formulation: under what circumstances can answers to the policy question (what 
shall be done, and how?) properly be based on data and analyses developed in 
response to the research question (what is wrong, and why?). It is precisely this 
matter which underlies much recent discussion of the Coleman Report and the 
report on racial isolation? in this country. 


I 


The fourteen appendices in the second Plowden volume are not all part of a 
coherent research strategy, a result of the Council’s partly divided attention evident 
in the first volume. The original mandate called for a thorough survey of primary 
education in Britain, and some of the appendices contain studies responsive to 
aspects of that very broad mandate. There is, for example, the first report of what 
surely will be a fascinating study of ability grouping. But the Council evidently 


1 (Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1 


?U.S, Commission on Civil Rights, Racial Isolation in the Public Schools (Washington: Us: 
Government Printing Office, 1967). 
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arrived at definite priorities of concern very early, chief among which was the 
relation between low economic and social status and educational outcomes. This 
is the matter which receives first attention in the main volume, and to which the 
only “absolute priority” recommendations are addressed. It also was the subject 
to which; most of the research efforts were devoted, and therefore claims our at- 
tention here. 

This focus on a single significant issue is a refreshing novelty in educational 
research, for in this country comparable research has often been characterized by 
an obscurity of purpose and significance. One of the great virtues of the Council's 
research reports—especially those of the National Survey—is their clarity. This is 
no less true in the definition of the main issues than in the prose. The chief research 


question was identified by the Council at the very outset: 


an recent years a growing awareness has developed of the importance to the individual of 
his family and social background. The last three reports of the Council... have shown how 
closely associated are home and social circumstances and academic achievement. Is this just 
one of those given facts about which schools, and the community, can do nothing? To try 
and answer this question, we set on foot a National Survey. . - - (emphasis added)? 
ools and children as they 


The fact that the Council undertook a survey of sch 
ght be is of some signifi- 


are in order to answer this question about how they mij 


cance, and we shall return to it shortly. 

The National Survey itself was cross-sectional, based upon data from a random 
sample of primary schools, from a random sample of students in those schools, and 
from extensive interviews with those children's parents. Also relevant are a similar 
version of this effort which was undertaken on a more intensive scale in one 
industrial city; a study of resource allocation to schools; and preliminary data 
from a major longitudinal child development study. 

The result of these efforts, to paraphrase the Council's question, 
the association between status and achievement is just one of those facts about 


which British schools, and the community, presently seem to do very little. The 
Child Development Study showed that students arrive at school unequally pre- 
the occupational status of fathers, 


pared; for seven-year-old children "the lower 

the poorer the reading attainment of the children.”* The study of resource 
allocation to schools showed that these unequally prepared children are met with 
an even-handed equality; there was *jittle indication that the central government 


was to show that 


Central Advisory Council, op. cit, L 1. 
* Ibid., IL, 531. 
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and local authorities have created a system which ensures positive discrimination 
in favor of (or against) the educationally difficult areas."5 And the National Survey 
showed that the chief predictor of thirteen- and fourteen-year-old children's school 
achievement was their parents' social and economic class. 

"The Survey presented the materials for an assessment of the relative importance 
of home, class background, and school quality, and so regression analyses were 
carried out. They show that measures of school quality are overwhelmed by mea- 
sures of social class. Two or three times as much of the between-school achieve- 
ment variance is explained by background factors as by school quality factors. 
Almost all of the school quality variance is accounted for by measures of teacher 
quality, but none of the teacher variables show any consistent strength. 

In very general outline these findings parallel those of Equality of Educational 
Opportunity; the proportion of variance explained by home background and school 
factors is roughly the same. More important, the Council's survey was able to 
match teachers with students within schools, while Coleman could only associate 
them over entire schools. This greater precision of measurement, however, did 
not improve the explanatory power of the teacher variables. 

Of course it is the reasons for the relative strength of school and background 
variables which are of most interest, and the second Plowden volume contains 
some efforts to uncover them. These efforts focused almost exclusively on one 


element, attitudes. The foreword to the National Survey begins with the observa- 
tion that: 


++. the association between the occupation of the parent and the achievement in school 
of the child must arise, at any rate in part, from the association between occupations and 
attitudes, and the variation in attitudes might account for a good deal more of the varia- 
tion in achievement. It therefore seemed desirable to attempt to estimate the influence of 
occupation, irrespective of attitudes, and of attitudes, irrespective of occupation." 


The full title of the National Survey—the Council's major research effort—is 

National Survey of Parental Attitudes and Circumstances Related to School and 

Pupil Characteristics, Little attention was given to the school characteristics 

which promoted or stultified achievement; analysis was focused nearly exclusively 

on the background factors. This is a pity, since the British schools are cooperative 

with research efforts of this sort, unlike many of their hostile and secretive Ameri- 
* Ibid., II, 622. 


* Ibid., II, 208. 
* Ibid, IL, gi. 
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can counterparts. With the schools' help it probably would have been possible to 
ascertain, for example, all the teachers each child in a given school had had, 
which would have considerably increased the importance of the findings on 
schools' effects. It is, after all, not very useful (and hardly fair) to compare the rel- 
ative strength of only one year's teacher on a child's achievement with the cumu- 
lative effect of his lifetime family background. Indeed, under these circumstances 
it is remarkable that any effect of teachers was shown at all; the results should en- 
courage those who believe teachers to be important to the results of schooling. 

It should come as no great surprise that the Council's line of inquiry turned out 
to be fruitful. The "hard" aspects of social class—occupation and educational 
attainment—were not more closely related to student achievement than measures 
of what the Council's researchers deemed parents’ "attitudes" about school. Since 
social and economic class has been understood to denote individuals’ relative 


as well as their material conditions, it is not 


cultural and intellectual situations, 
redictors of 


exactly a scientific novelty to find that attitudes are important p; 
achievement. 

It is, however, something of a surprise to see the rather small relative explanatory 
power of the traditional education-occupation measures when "attitudes" are 
entered into the analysis independently. This latter class of factors accounts for 
30 to 50 per cent more of the between-school variance in achievement than mea- 
sures of parental occupation and education, and it is even more powerful (relative 


. A i AUS E ] 8 
to parents' circumstances) in accounting for within-school achievement variance. 


The Council made a great deal of their finding that “attitudes” are of chief 


importance. Major recommendations are addressed to the expansion of parent 
involvement in the schools, creation of community schools, and intensification 
of parents’ contact with schools. This line of thought was much strengthened in 
the Council's view by the finding that about three-quarters of the variation in 
parental "attitudes" was not owing to parental occupation, education, and poms 
amenities, The conclusion drawn from this fact and the policy implications it was 


ibe De Ps 
thought to contain were rehearsed and expounded many times 1m both volum 

i nly about 

The variables representing parental circumstances and past history veu for o! m ia 

one quarter of the variation in attitudes, leaving about three quarters to ig zh 

by other variables....common sense, common observation, and introspe gees 

asion, from a great variety of sources, 


that among these variables communication and persti sor 
j if we were able to sce through the eyes of omniscience, 


must play a considerable part. . 
m the summary tables on pages 208, 


* All comments on the regression results are derived fro 
215, and 221 of Volume II, 
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and use a measure of parental education that included the whole impact of other minds, 
far more of the variation in attitudes could be accounted for... it is not unreasonable to 
hope that parental attitudes can be changed by persuasion..." (emphasis added) q 


Here we have what in the Council's view was a major contribution to research, 
as well as one of its chief policy thrusts. It deserves our attention for these reasons, 
and for the difficulties in the relation between policy and research that it brings 
to the surface. 

Fortunately the difficulties are quite independent of how one feels, as a matter 
of common sense and introspection, about the importance of parents’ attitudes 
for improving children’s school achievement. The first has to do with the definition 
of parents’ attitudes and their relation to social and economic circumstances. The - 
second has to do with the relation between this finding on individual social 
class and findings on social class as a context variable. The third has to do with 
the logical and methodological grounds for inferences from research to policy. 

First, inspection of the components of what are termed parental “attitudes” 
reveals that they could better be described as measures of parents’ educational 
level and knowedge of their children’s achievement. The three “attitude” vari- 
ables employed are: parental aspiration for child; literacy of home; and parental 
interest in school work. The first embodies parents’ preferences for type of second- 
ary school (academic or nonacademic), and preferred age of school leaving. Thus 
responses would be heavily conditioned by the parent’s knowledge of his child’s 
achievement history. This is borne out by the fact that for the oldest students’ 
achievement this variable is by far the most important of all, but it explains noth- 
ing for the younger children. This suggests that aspiration is less an independ- 
ent measure of an attitude than a reflection of knowledge of the child’s level of 
achievement, and therefore a realistic assessment of his actual academic prospects. 

The literacy variable comprises a measure of the amount and sort of things 
read by parents, whether they belong to a library, and how much and what their 
child reads. Given these components it would be a scientific and social astonish- 
ment if the variable did not reliably predict students’ reading achievement. Thank- 
fully it does; on the average this is the strongest and most reliable predictor of 
achievement for all ages and both sexes—a genuine model of sociological constan- 
cy. But to call it an “attitude” boggles the mind. By any reasonable assessment the 


Council’s researchers must be charged with a misclassification of these two vari- 
ables. 


° Central Advisory Council, op. cit., II, 188. 
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What have we left, then, of parents’ attitudes? Parental interest in school work 
sounds as though it would be more to the point; indeed, it actually does comprise 
parental attitudes about school-parent relations and satisfaction with the charac- 
ter of teaching; it also measures how much the parents play with their children 
and talk with them about school work. At the same time, it includes measures of 
the child's work habits and reading, for reasons which seem obscure at best. But 
passing over that, we find that this variable quite consistently explains a modest 
proportion of achievement variance. 

If we therefore count parental interest the only fairly genuine measure of 
attitudes, the Council's conclusions on the matter of attitudes and social class 
must be modified considerably. There is little to support—or controvert—the 
Council's view that attitudes are more important to achievement than “objective” 
social class. But if the Council's researchers failed to establish these claims, they 
] additions to what we know about the determinants 
of achievement. The specification of home literacy and parental interest is a step 
toward understanding the content of what is called home background. The con- 
sistently strong relationship between literacy of home and student achievement 
also is important; it suggests some of the likely dynamics in the transmission of 
low educational status from one generation to the next. The much stronger rela- 
tionship between literacy and achievement than between parental interest and 
achievement indicates that these socially transmitted levels of educational attain- 


ment are likely the more serious obstacles to (and facilitators of) high student 


achievement. S 
It is curious that such an effort was made to focus attention on the amponane 


of attitudes, and to reduce the importance of the social- and economic-class a 
ables. It is tempting to speculate that this is related to the fact that attitudes mig t 
es would lead in the direction 


be changed by “persuasion,” while the class variabl " 

: ji ion" chea) 
of structural social and economic change. Programs of persuation are xd 
and disturb no one; structural change costs dearly, and even its prospect typ y 


stirs great anxiety. 


nonetheless have made usefu. 


? From one point of view, it is irrelevant that what the Council's secnm Ae Se ooh 
not attitudes, Attitudes do not seem to be intrinsically as stable and explicable a p 
as reading achievement; the sources of their variation are ce 
probably have more complex and less e ud jaena AE Ds 
must b i that between one- 4 
m ne ken Pct uncepiaiad M aM sable than achievement hen E 
be even less well explained by background factors. If the el pete WP ttitudes by meas- 
bona fide attitudes, to explain one-quarte to one-third of the tf AU of the total explainable 
ures of social and economic class could easily be to explain 70 oT 80 per 


variance. 
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The temptation to speculate along such lines is reinforced by the Council's 
treatment of the contextual aspect of social and economic class in schooling; here 
lies our second main difficulty. The research reports found that the proportion 
of achievement variance explained by background factors in the between-school 
analysis was much greater than that explained by those factors in the within-school 
analysis. On the average, almost twice as much variance was accounted for by those 
factors in the between-school as in the within-school analysis. The Council's expla- 
nation for this very large difference was that it showed: 


+- the extent to which a school's situation depends on the neighbourhood it serves. . . . If 
neighbourhood were unimportant, and the parents, pupils and teachers in each school 
were merely random samples of the entire population, the two kinds of analyses would 
give the same result. In fact, they do not... because pupils, parents, and teachers in one 
school resemble one another more than they resemble pupils, parents and teachers in 
general, just as apples growing on the same tree resemble one another more than they 
resemble apples in general.11 


The chief difficulty with this treatment is extrinsic—it is the only discussion 
of the subject in the entire report. That is very surprising when we consider the 
actual meaning of "neighbourhood" here, for it signifies the social- and economic- 
class composition of student bodies. The meaning of the passage would have been 
much more clear if it had been said that the greater explanatory power of the 
between-school analysis meant that the social-class composition of schools had a 
darge independent impact upon achievement. Since social class already was taken 
into account in each analysis, the greater power of the school-wide measure would 
presumably reflect the impact of social-class context. 

We do not know if this conclusion really is warranted, since the analysis upon 
which it rests in the Plowden research is not adequate to test it. More could have 
been done. The definition of school social-class contexts within which to assess 
the power of other variables would have been one approach. Composing and en- 
tering specific school composition variables in an analysis of total variance would 
have been another. Of course, if further analyses proved the finding solid it would 
come as no great surprise. A number of recent American studies show a strong (and 
cumulative) relationship between schools' social-class composition and students’ 
achievement; there has been at least one recent British study which found this 
same relationship.!? The absence of much analysis on this point is an unfortunate 
weakness. 


^ Central Advisory Council, op. cit., I, 34. 
7D. Pidgeon, Achievement in Mathematics: A National Study in Secondary Schools (London, 
1967), Table 8.6, p. 225. 
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The policy significance inferred from this “neighbourhood” effect is even more 
of a curiosity. The paragraph quoted above concludes: “The apples on a tree in 
a good situation will do better than those on a tree in a poor situation, unless the 
latter receive special attention. . . . "!? This too has the effect of avoiding some of 
the less tractable features of the problem of school reform and social class. If 
schools’ class composition is independently important to the development of 
academic competence, then we should have to rethink the traditional easy view of 
improved education for the children of the less fortunate. We would have to 
distinguish between compensating for individual children's deficiencies and 
“compensating” for the constraints imposed upon children’s academic develop- 
ment by low school social class. The first view—an old and comfortable one—sug- 
gests to educators a larger infusion of their present products. The second might re- 
quire, as James Coleman has said, “radical reconstruction” of the intellectual and 
social environments schools provide. This prospect has not produced comfortable 
feelings in educators here, and the same may be true in Britain, It would be interest- 
ing to know why the British experience produces the conclusion illustrated by the 


apple-tree metaphor when in America roughly the same facts led to the view that 


lower-class children should attend predominantly middle-class schools. Certainly 
plausible than the domi- 


the Council’s choice of policy implications here is no more 

nant American view; the weight of evidence in Plowden does not clearly dispose 
to one view or the other. But the fact that the alternatives were not explored sug- 
gests again that the findings were simply interpreted in the fashion most consistent 
with the Council's views on needed educational improvements. 

This is by no means a novel procedure, and it does not necessarily lead to 
mistaken conclusions. Wise policies can as easily arise from experience and reflec- 
tion as from research. The Council was not entirely overcome by its research 
findings, and a reading of the first volume reveals its considerable good judgment 
in suggesting educational improvements and new policies. But if we say that 
research has implications for policy, then consistency in the sorts of inferences 


used in policy formulations would be an important virtue. The problem is ex- 
posed in a classical way by a passage which summarizes the rationale for the Coun- 


cil’s emphasis upon parental involvement: 

port has a much greater effect [upon 
the variation in schools. 
of course, that schooling 


uragement and sup] 
n in home circumstances or 


play so small a part is not, 


The variation in parental encoi 
achievement] than either the variatio: 
The reason why the school variables 


? Central Advisory Council, of. cit, I, 34 
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is unimportant. It is that the variation between schools is much less than the variation 
in parental attitudes. If the least co-operative parents rose to the level of the most co- 
operative the effect would be much larger than if the worst schools rose to the level of the 
best, or the least prosperous parents to the level of the most prosperous, because the effect 
of the. range in co-operation is much greater than the effect of the range in parental 
prosperity, or that of the range in schooling. 

The difficulties inherent in this statement can be roughly summarized by 
recalling that every scrap of data and analysis upon which it rests was gathered and 
carried out in order to answer the primary research question—what is wrong, 
and why? But these sentences use those data and analyses to justify one answer to 
the rather different question of educational policy—what should be done, and 
how? Of course it is not clear that the Plowden data and analyses gave the wrong 
answers to both questions—but neither is it at all clear that they gave right ones. 
The reasons are as follows: 

(1) There is no evidence that when increments of a given variable (parental 
literacy, for example) produce increments in students’ achievement in a regression 
analysis, adding increments of just that phenomenon the variable measured will— 
in real situations—produce similar increments in achievement. For one thing, 
the attribute measured is hardly an independent and separate phenomenon. In 
this case it is very strongly related to parental circumstances; could much be done 
to improve literacy of the home apart from social-class position and parents’ prior 
education? In view of the fairly close association between literacy and class, it is 
not unreasonable to assume that it is an entire complex of attitudes and circum- 
stances which should be the object of attention. For another, it may be that 
the impact of this particular variable is not equal at all ages, or for all social-class 
levels. Perhaps its effect is chiefly felt before school begins; the relative constancy 
in the effect of the literacy variable across the school levels in the Council's study, 
and other research, suggests this could well be true. In that event it might pay to 
focus only on the parents of very young children, and to disregard those whose 
children already were in school. Perhaps this variable has a decreasing effect on 
achievement as social-class levels fall. There are contingency tables in the Child 
Development study which Suggest that this may be the case.15 In that event an 
entirely different approach might be called for, 

(2) The analysis which tells us of the impact of parents’ literacy upon students’ 
achievement does not tell us that improving parents’ literacy is the only or the 


^ Ibid., II, 180. 


"5 Ibid., II, Tables 62, P. 509. and 75, p. 52». 
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best way to eradicate the achievement deficit it “explains.”!® Perhaps the most 
effective means to that end would be intensive remediation for students rather 
than persuasion of parents. Perhaps this remediation would be more effective for 
students if they were in mostly middle-class schools, or if they had had preschool- 
ing, or if they had only the very best teachers. 

(3) These suggestions might be tested in an indirect fashion by survey research 
if the sort of variations in schools’ and students’ characteristics just mentioned 


really existed. But most of these variations do not commonly exist—indeed, their 
lclass and educational inequality 


absence is one manifestation of the socia 
ould be tested in- 


visible to the naked eye. Thus few possible policy directions c 
directly in survey research. 


The combination of these considerations leads to the conclusion that the policy 
implications of the Plowden findings could be ascertained with reasonable accuracy 


only if the nonexistent variations just described were deliberately brought into 


being, and their impact upon the achievement of various groups of children assess- 
dure might not tell us very much 


ed over the course of some years. This proce 
about the fundamental educational processes at work, but it would allow com- 
parison of the impact of a few clearly defined policies. 


IH 

n from survey research despite these 
For one thing, the policy ideas 
si-experimental designs 


Naturally, policy inferences will be drawi 
strictures; this is not necessarily undesirable. 
derived from survey research can form the basis for the qua: 
which will test specific alternatives. For another, a sense of the need to shape 
public policy—especially policy intended to remedy grave social injustices—often 
overrides the niceties of research. Indeed, it is difficult to imagine studies which 
reveal the causes or consequences of major social inequalities whose authors could 
avoid making suggestions for remedial action. And if the inferences are drawn 
with care, they may be a good deal more reliable than the grounds upon which 


educational policy often is decided. à 
Thus, if the Council is to be faulted, perhaps it should not be for making such 
policy suggestions as it did, but rather for not more fully exploring the other lines 
of inquiry and policies which seem to be suggested in its data. Chief among these 
t clearly reveal 


Iysis used in the report (stepwise) does no! 
d ae independent variables, which in the case of class 


1 In addition, the form of regression 
re doubt on the statement. 


the variance explained in common by two 
and background variables is very large- 
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were the findings on school social class, and quasi-experimental research to more 
directly and competitively test various policy alternatives.17 

The Council's report invites one other reflection on the relation between 
research and policy in this area. It is that efforts to provide equality of educational 
opportunity will be enormously costly, in whatever terms we choose to compute 
cost. In the last analysis it is the low social and political priority assigned to equal- 
ity of opportunity in both England and America—not the absence of adequate 
research—which is the chief obstacle to effective policy. The pity is not that the 
Plowden research was less than perfect, or less than conclusive, for given the con- 
straints of time it is remarkably good and useful. The pity is that were the re- 
search much more perfect and conclusive we would be little closer to schools that 
would remove, rather than reflect, the educational consequences of social and 
economic inequality. 

“The authors of the report seem to have had something of this sort in mind when they 
suggested that: 


There are many useful forms of research other than surveys. We see particular value in creating 
experimental situations in schools and comparing results before and after change is made. 
Our proposals for educational priority areas should, if carried out, offer excellent opportunities 
for this kind of study. (I, 426) 


It is curious to find this in one volume, and the statements discussed above in the other. 
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HALLs OF DARKNESS 


To the Editors: 
More and more educators involved in 
urban education concur with the views ex- 
pressed by Jonathan Kozol in his article, 
"Halls of Darkness: In the Ghetto 
Schools" (HER, Summer, 1967). Schools 
must become more energetic and inventive 
in seeking to break the chains of poor ed- 
ucation, poor employment, and poor life 
chances. If the urban schools are to meet 
the basic needs of their students and to 
provide the kind of education to which 
all children are entitled in a democracy, 
major changes must take place in the 
field of teacher-training and preparation. 
It was, in fact, a recognition of the prob- 
lems vividly described by Mr. Kozol that 
led the Massachusetts Division of State 
Colleges to take a first step which, it is 
hoped, will place sensitive and adequately 
prepared teachers in these difficult schools. 
in June 1966, the ten state colleges as- 
signed twenty professors, two from each 
college, to participate in a three-week 
laboratory seminar to develop better meth- 
ods of teacher preparation. This was a 
significant development because these in- 
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stitutions are responsible for educating 40 
per cent of the elementary and secondary 
teachers in Massachusetts. 

Seminar participants moved in and out 
of the inner city. For many state college 
professors, these field trips were the first 
real contact with ghetto living and ghetto 
schools. In some classrooms, they ob- 
served teachers who were well-intentioned 
but poorly informed about the psycho- 
logical and sociological forces affecting the 
children they were teaching. For some of 
the teachers of teachers, these trips were 
first experiences with racial imbalance 
and the reality of overcrowding, inade- 
quate physical accommodations, and the 
alienation of the inner-city inhabitants. 

They saw housing projects built in the 
last ten years that had become islands for 
their inhabitants. These residents were 
isolated without adequate transportation, 
recreation, or other service facilities. It 
was clear that the ghetto was physically 
improved, from decayed and un- 
sanitary structures to new bricks and mor- 
tar, but the barriers were still high and 
nd isolation seemed to be 


segregation à 
reinforced in every facet of life. 
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Corecity families—Negro parents and 
their children—met informally with semi- 
nar participants. They expressed an atti- 
tude of appreciation that someone, any- 
one, was willing to listen and talk with 
them about their aspirations for their 
children and how the schools might be 
improved. Mr. Kozol's shocking revelation 
of how ghetto schools handle problem 
children was confirmed in a particularly 
perceptive discussion. Parents complained 
that the schools often settle disciplinary 
problems by expelling children for spe- 
cific periods of time, and they felt that 
such treatment admitted school failure— 
tossing problems back into the commu- 
nity. If the school throws up its hands, 
what other possible institution can step 
in to replace it? Parents, children, and 
seminar professors agreed that the school 
cannot fail; it must succeed. The stakes in 
human terms are too high. 

From all this intensive work and ex- 
posure on both a theoretical and practical 
level, the laboratory seminar constructed 
action approaches which would move the 
state colleges from a position unrelated to 
the problems of the inner city to one 
which recognized the contribution that 
education can make in this vital area. 
This recognition is evident in some of the 
recommendations proposed by the semi- 
nar to be implemented by the state 
colleges. 

In order to reverse the homogeneous 
character of the teacher population, 
state colleges should make an effort to re- 
cruit students from varying racial, ethnic, 
and class backgrounds. To parallel this 
effort, children attending college labora- 
tory schools should also be recruited from 
heterogeneous backgrounds. 

Because working on complex inter- 
group and interpersonal situations re- 
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quires basic familiarity with the theories 
and findings of the behavioral sciences, 
the seminar urged a strengthening of de- 
partments of sociology, anthropology, and 
psychology in the state colleges. 

The seminar further recommended the 
involvement of skilled public school teach- 
ers from inner-city schools in the teacher- 
training program and also the concurrent 
participation of college faculty in profes- 
sional tasks in the urban schools. This 
new procedure would allow professors 
and students to grapple with contem 
porary problems on a practical level. 

Students preparing for urban teaching 
should carry out an appropriate com- 
munity audit which would carefully ex- 
amine the demographic and environmen- 
tal characteristics of the communities in 
which they plan to work. This project 
should be supervised by trained sociolo- 
gists and educators. In addition, teacher 
preparation should include programs in: 
volving close and long-term contact with 
inner-city children (tutorial programs, 
social agencies, and human-relations pum 
munity organizations provide mechanisms 
for such training), with the possibility of 
pay for services rendered. This recom- 
mendation is most important in view of 
Mr. Kozol's characterization of the inade- 
quate performance of many ghetto school 
teachers. Certainly these procedures will 
help to weed out the poorly-motivated 
and those who are unsuited for this most 
difficult kind of teaching. 

Of course, preservice education meets 
only part of this vast and complex prob- 
lem. Mr. Kozol focuses on those who are 
already teaching. Here the challenge mur 
be met from another direction, dealing 
with the gaps in the background experi- 
ence and training of those teachers ak 
ready employed in our city schools. Orien- 


tation workshops, in-service courses, and 
post-term seminars in human relations can 
be utilized to reach those already in the 
field. This need for continued profession- 
al growth is apparent from the findings of 
a recent study of the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
This research reveals that a substantial 
number of teachers feel that their college 
experiences provided them with little 
help in dealing with human-relations 
problems, and indicates that teachers of- 
ten feel threatened and insecure when 
faced with the diversity of students found 
in the urban public schools. 

The urban school cannot now and will 
not in the future carry out its respon- 
sibility to a substantial segment of our 
nation's youth unless teachers acquire new 
attitudes and skills. The training program 
the seminar designed should be a be- 
ginning. 

SHIRLEY M. KOLACK 

State College, Lowell, Massachusetts 
SOL KOLACK 

New England Office 
Anti-Defamation League, B'nai B'rith 


THE AMERICAN NEGRO COLLEGE 


To the Editors: 
The Summer, 1967 issue of the Review 
included four critiques of our article, “The 
American Negro College," and a reply of 
ours. In that reply we wrote that SE 
one looks at the proportion of students 
who failed the National Medical Boards 
last year, one finds only two medical 
schools (Chicago Medical School and 
Stritch School of Medicine) with poorer 
records than Howard and Meharry. No 
other medical school comes even close." 
This statement is in error. Failure rates 
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on National Boards are not released on 
an institution-by-institution basis. The 
failure rates on which we based our state- 
ment were for state boards. Failure rates 
on state boards vary from one place to 
another and are quite high in Illinois. 
This goes a long way toward explaining 
the performance of both Stritch (which is 
part of Loyola University in Chicago) and 
the Chicago Medical School (which is not 
part of the University of Chicago and 
should not be confused with the University 
of Chicago's School of Medicine). 

The statement quoted above is mislead- 
ing in another respect also. It is based on 
data for a single year: 1965. Only ten 
individuals from Chicago and thirty-one 
from Stritch took state boards in 1965. 
The high failure rate for that year at 
Chicago is therefore an unreliable basis 
for judging its overall quality, and the 
same may be true of Stritch. Officials at 
the Chicago Medical School inform us that 
their record on state boards in other years 
has been very good. 

For these two reasons we would urge 
readers not to draw any conclusions about 
the competence of M.D.’s from the Chicago 
Medical School or Stritch from the data 
we cited. Unfortunately, we have not 
been able to find any similar reasons for 
discounting the significance of the high 
failure rates among M.D.’s from Howard 


and Meharry. 
CHRISTOPHER JENCKS 


DAVID RIESMAN 
Harvard Un iversity 


To the Editors: 

Iam pleased at the opportunity to confirm 
the letter from Mr. Jencks and Dr. Ries- 
man. Our considerable investigation and 
research was forwarded to them to correct 
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the distortions and I wish to commend 
them in their promptness in responding. 
It may be helpful for future researchers 
and statisticians in their work if they re- 
cognize that performance on state medical 
board examinations (as they exist today) 
is essentially no index of competence. 
Political, geographic, ethnic, and other 
factors severely restrict the use of results 
as a criterion of academic or professional 
capability. 
LEROY P. LEVITT, M.D. 
Chicago Medical School 


To the Editors: 

The criticisms of the Riesman and Jencks 
article, “The American Negro College” 
(HER, Winter, 1967) published in the 
Summer, 1967 issue, suggest that the sociol- 
ogists have abandoned scientific methods 
in considering Negro higher education. 
Implicitly at least the point is made that 
racist assumptions have here vitiated ob- 
jective research. Morehouse College Presi- 
dent Hugh Gloster has stated that the 
piece is “filled with racial assumptions, 
unsupported allegations, and sweeping 
generalizations.” It is indeed disturbing 
that Riesman and Jencks rest an allegation 
concerning the greater prevalance of dis- 
honesty on the Negro campus on an ad- 
mittedly unsupported impression. To put 
matters bluntly, this amounts to slander 
substituting for scientific study. Unsup- 
ported also is the assertion that despite 
the puritanism of Negro colleges “little 
success was attained in developing the 
self-control which had given New England 
asceticism its strength.” One wonders if 
the many graduates of Howard, Fisk, and 
Morehouse who have pursued successful 
careers as scholars, physicians, and lawyers 
did so without attaining some degree of 
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self-discipline. One wonders also what 
knowledge supports the contention that 
in the future the better Negro colleges 
“will get mostly the party boys.” The 
evidence at white universities should indi- 
cate that noncomformists as well as party 
boys may be attracted to schools oriented 
towards middle-class values. 

It is further quite disturbing that Ries- 
man and Jencks as yet seem unwilling to 
enter into serious dialogue with the lead- 
ing Negro educators who have taken issue 
with their position. They admit some 
specific factual errors; but on the basic 
contention that their article represents 
prejudiced, shoddy scholarship, we are 
given no serious reply. The self-serving 
statement that their effort was likely “to 
seem invidious to those about whom we 
wrote” is in very poor taste. - 

I would like to add one additional criti- 
cism to those previously offered. The 
article rests upon elitist assumptions. Ries 
man and Jencks consider the problems of 
Negro higher education without viewing 
the responsibility of the national power 
structure for some of the inadequacies of 
the Negro colleges. 'The authors put their 
hopes for sharp improvement upon change 
initiated from above. Change usually is 
initiated from above, they observe. If tae 
is the case, it is to be wondered why nation- 
al leaders have not initiated this change 
earlier. Riesman and Jencks are more able 
to place their hopes for change upon elite 
decisions because they accept the view 
that historically "Northern whites who 
backed private colleges for Negroes were 
moved by genuinely philanthropic ue 
tives.” They do not seem to even give 
serious consideration to the possibility that 
Northern philanthropy may have sensed a 
self-interest in supporting a system of 
segregated education to train Negro lead- 
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ers suitable for a segregated society. Again, 
the authors have formulated significant 
conclusions that appear unsupported by 
any substantial evidence. The perspective 
of change resulting from a united front of 
needy Negroes and poor whites may be, as 
Riesman and Jencks say, visionary; but 
its possibilities deserve more serious con- 
sideration than is given in the article. 


HERBERT SHAPIRO 
University of Cincinnati 


To the Editors: 

I refer to the first full paragraph on page 
467 in Jencks’ and Riesman's "Reply" in 
your Summer, 1967 issue. 

If the matter of comparisons between 
the value added by Negro and white col- 
leges is a “more fundamental question of 
fact," why did the writers publish their 
earlier remarks in the absence of such 
data? While it may be well for individual 
colleges to generate such data and mea- 
sure and compare value added, that stric- 
ture surely applies without qualification to 
people wishing to assess the quality of 
Negro colleges or any other educational 
organization for that matter. 

It would seem that in the face of this 
lack of data, the appropriate step is to 
obtain same. Then fair comparisons could 
be made. We cannot accept a strategy 
which makes unfair comparisons simply 
because the data with which to make fair 
comparisons is lacking. 

MICHAEL DECKER 
The Yardstick Project 
Cleveland, Ohio 


To the Editors: 
Mr. Shapiro feels that we should have 
responded to the criticisms published in 
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an earlier issue by those who saw our 
article on American Negro colleges as 
racist, prejudiced, and based on shoddy 
scholarship. As to whether we are racist or 
prejudiced, our own testimony is naturally 
suspect; we can only hope that when this 
article is seen in the context of our forth- 
coming book, The Academic Revolution, 
the biases that we do have about American 
higher education in general, and Negro 
colleges in particular, will become clearer. 
Mr. Decker also finds our scholarship 
faulty, criticizing us for not waiting until 
we could have secured measures of “value 
added” by a college education before pass- 
ing judgment on the Negro colleges. 

Many social scientists do not venture 
into areas where they cannot be precise, 
or at any rate quantitative. This seems to 
us more convenient than responsible. On 
many of the most important questions 
facing society, the data are far from being 
in; interpretations are speculative; one 
must extrapolate from limited information 
and try to evaluate as best one can what is 
written and what is said. Otherwise, dis- 
cussion will be left in the hands of those 
with a vested interest in particular views— 
for example in this case, the educators, 
administrators, and public officials with a 
stake in the Negro colleges. The stake we 
ourselves have, whatever its obvious and 
not so obyious limitations, is ideological 
and not practical. 

In matters both of the history and pres- 
ent status of the Negro colleges—and of 
white colleges too for that matter—con- 
clusive evidence is hard to come by. Mr. 
Shapiro would like to believe, for example, 
that white philanthropists supported Ne- 
gro colleges in order to keep Negroes in 
their place. As we noted in our article, 
this was probably true of some Southern 
whites, but it is hard to maintain that the 
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former Abolitionists and their children 
who struggled to establish these colleges 
were inspired by such motives. White 
Southerners were doing quite well at keep- 
ing Negroes in their place without North- 
ern help. One can always argue about the 
motives of particular philanthropists. Still, 
if one reads the biographies of men like 
Rockefeller, or of Katherine Drexel (of 
the Philadelphia Drexels), the founder of 
Xavier College in New Orleans, or if one 
considers the economic self-interest of 
Northern financial elites, we do not find 
much support for Mr. Shapiro's view. 
Similar problems arise when one discus- 
ses the character of Negro college alumni. 
We know no full-scale survey of these men 
and women. Mr. Shapiro is entirely cor- 
rect in arguing that "the many graduates 
of Howard, Fisk, and Morehouse who have 
pursued successful careers as scholars, phy- 
sicians, and lawyers...attained some de- 
gree of self-discipline.” We have personal- 
ly known and admired many such men, 
and our article denied neither their exis- 
tence nor their virtues. Nonetheless, it 
is also true that large numbers of graduates 
of these same colleges (as of course of 
many white colleges) were more interested 
in the kinds of social activities celebrated 
on society pages than in the kinds celebrat- 
ed in history books. The exact distribu- 
tions of self-discipline and self-indulgence, 
seriousness and frivolity, or selflessness and 
selfishness, would be hard to establish even 
with elaborate research; but at the mo- 
ment, we can only weigh one man's impres- 
sions against another’s. The problem is 
further complicated by the fact that the 
balance changes over time. Inspired by 
recent political and social stirrings on 
Negro campuses, many observers have 
read similar social concerns back into earl- 
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ier times, when they were not more than 
a hope for a few dedicated faculty. 


DAVID RIESMAN 
CHRISTOPHER JENCKS 
Harvard University 


To the Editors: 

Dr. Brazziel's letter (HER, Fall, 1967) con- 
cerning my letter (HER, Summer, 1967) so 
distorts the latter that I urge the reader 
to study both in order to see how irrele- 
vant his arguments are. My approach was 
empirical rather than evaluative. Shortly 
after seeing his letter in print, I sent Dr. 
Brazziel my detailed reactions to his com- 
ments, hoping that he would try to sub- 
stantiate his objections further. Instead, 
he wrote, "I realize my HER analysis was 
somewhat oversimplified. In fact, I in- 
tended it to be so. Many people misunder- 
stood your letter...." 

The crucial point is not oversimplifica- 
tion; his criticisms are incorrect or at least 
misleading. I shall not inflict the details on 
readers. Those who understand measure- 
ment and statistics fairly well will readily 
perceive the incongruities as they compare 
his letter with mine. Others might be con- 
fused even further by any attempt to re 
fute his arguments. Interested persons may 
secure from me a copy of my letter to Dr. 
Brazziel. 

JULIAN C. STANLEY 
Johns Hopkins University 


To the Editors: 

I was surprised to learn that Dr. Stanley 
intended to carry this discussion further. 
In his letter to me, he stated that he would 
not do this. In my reply, I commended him 
on the wisdom of his decision and con- 
sidered the matter closed. Copies of this 


letter are also available to HER readers 
on request. 

Again, and in simple terms, many read- 
ers of Dr. Stanleys HER letter on the 
Riesman-Jencks article felt that he was 
advocating segregation of Negro college 
students on the basis of College Board 
scores. They also felt that he advocated 
cutting scores of the 5th percentile (SAT- 
300) for the Negro college and the 15th 
percentile (SAT-400) for the Caucasian 
college in this organization. Further, that 
he took a dim view of the new programs 
designed to refine methods of assessing 
the abilities of disadvantaged students and 
to bring these students into the colleges 
and universities. 

I believe it would be wise for Dr. Stanley 
to set forth his position in this matter in 
a clear, reasoned letter to HER. The 
method he has elected to get his views 
across is somewhat Byzantine and may 
create even more confusion. 

WILLIAM F. BRAZZIEL 
Virginia State College 


AGE INTEGRATION 


To the Editors: 
In his report of research on mixture of 
lower-class adolescent and adult students 
in a secondary-school setting (HER, Fall, 
1967), Dr. Elder spells out its informal 
effects upon the students’ values and atti- 
tudes. 

There is undue circling around the cen- 
tral problem by excessive elaboration of 
obvious static parameters: status equality, 
common educational task, proportion of 
adults to youths, similar low socioeconomic 
background. Nor do I see a sufficiently 
cogent statement of the essence of the 
dynamic interaction betwee: 
groups in the category calle 


n the two age 
d "quality of 
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cross-age relations." In the section on "con- 
sequences," the focus is upon more “adult” 
value orientation on the part of the 
younger students toward discipline and 
conformity. 

What's missing is a sophisticated, psy- 
chological statement of "what's in it" for 
adults and youths to study and work to- 
gether in this kind of setting. The young 
people are drop-outs from the establish- 
ment school system; the adults are some- 
what more positively oriented toward im- 
proving their life situation through addi- 
tional schooling. What can these youths 
and adults "exchange" in this new school 
experience? One obvious tack is to assume 
that adults derive gratification from help- 
ing young people improve their lot insofar 
as it does not hinder pursuit of their own 
goals; the gains derived by the youths 
include actual help as well as gratitude 
for the interest shown in them by sympa- 
thetic adults who are closer to them in life 
experiences than are the teachers. Showing 
genuine interest and empathy, learning by 
teaching, getting and giving help, these are 
immensely useful experiences for all peo- 
ple to have. ‘Another extremely fertile 
source of education is the experience of 
working through conflicts generated by 
people's different motives, whether these 
conflicts be intergenerational or among 
peers. Such experiences could be so natu- 
rally and beautifully integrated into this 
kind of schooling. 

The research procedure mirrors the ac- 
tual learning process in this California 
school. The above products of education 
are indirect and informal, almost unin- 
tended consequences of the school experi- 
ence. We are not informed explicitly 
about the philosophy of the teachers and 
administrators regarding the immense 
learning opportunities inherent in adult- 
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youth classes. Despite the apparent lack 
of focus on this powerful learning tool, 
Dr. Elder points out that many students 
informally develop more constructive val- 
ues towards education and their future 
life situation as a result of intermingling. 
My conclusion would be to deepen this 
whole process by bringing to the center of 
the school system's attention the immense- 
ly rich possibilities of the adult students 
as powerful intermediaries in the lives of 
the younger people, helping them become 
better people, and becoming richer them- 
selves in such a helping process. Both 
adults and youths can profit from such an 
education, but it is up to the teachers to 
devise new school methods for fostering 
positive educational values as well as new 
knowledge much more precisely. The two 
go hand in hand; an integral part of learn- 
ing is the educational opportunity for the 
students to express their feelings about 
each other and to learn how to help each 
other to further their common educational 
task. (The kind of sensitivity training 
pioneered by the National Training Labs 
could be an excellent technique here.) 
This is another beautiful example of re- 
search which indicates that the clients are 
healthier and further ahead then the teach- 
ers. How do teachers become better? By 
learning from their students, of course. 
Since very few low-income students will 
read this article, the teachers and admin- 
istrators who do should ponder more im- 
aginatively how to foster an educational 
atmosphere in which mingled generations 
of students can help each other learn and, 
much more important, develop a more 
meaningful, amplifying, and beautiful life. 


HOWARD W. POLSKY 
Columbia University 
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To the Editors: 

One's perspective toward a problem gen- 
erally patterns the approach and emphasis 
of his research, and so it is in the study of 
socialization in cross-age relationships. 
Howard  Polsky's therapeutic rhetoric 
seems to disclose an important conceptual 
difference between us which, in some re- 
spects, resembles differing interpretations 
of the relation between socialization and 
learning. Sociologists generally define 
learning as an important part, but only a 
part, of socialization; the structure and co- 
ordination of relationships are also inte- 
gral components. An alternative perspec 
tive describes learning as equivalent to 
socialization. Polsky gives priority to the 
learning and growth which may occur 
through adult-youth relations, and views 
the structural aspects of this interaction 
and setting as relatively insignificant for 
understanding socialization in this relation- 
ship. It is my position, on the other hand, 
that a search for the answer to why positive 
cross-age relations emerged in the adult- 
youth school, but frequently do not in 
other settings, must necessarily examine 
structural elements of the school environ- 
ment which elicit and pattern inter 
personal responses. Consequently, the 
analysis began with factors that were con- 
sidered especially relevant for structuring 
the environment and relationships within 
the school. 

Secondly, Polsky's attitude toward the 
acquisition of values, knowledge, and be- 
havior appropriate to adult roles seems to 
be that it is a minor if not irrelevant fea- 
ture of adolescent socialization through 
cross-age relations. Yet few would deny 
that preparation for adult roles is a major 
aspect of adolescent socialization, and that 
guidance, understanding, and emotional 
support from an adult with experiences 1n 


many areas of life would facilitate a 
youth's adjustment to such roles. Intense 
preoccupation with the chances of "mak- 
ing it" in the adult community was a 
dominant theme in projective and inter- 
view materials obtained from lower-class 
youths in the adult-youth setting and in 
other schools that we have studied. Some 
clearly felt that there they had no chance 
of successfully achieving this transition 
and described their life as virtually over. 
While socialization in this transition from 
adolescent to adult status involves learn- 
ing to conform or adjust to rules of con- 
duct and role demands, it also involves 
learning to achieve meaningful relations 
with others, especially older people, and to 
cooperate with, trust, and care for others. 
Personal friendships, sharing and assist- 
ance, understanding and trust, as well as 
conformity, were identified among the 
consequences of positive cross-age relations 
in the school, although Polsky disregards 
the former while emphasizing the latter. 
Polsky's emphasis on the dynamics of 
cross-age interaction has two related im- 
plications with which I disagree. In addi- 
tion to his disregard of the structural as- 
pects of adult-youth interaction, he argues 
that a convincing psychological explana- 
tion was not provided for interpersonal at- 
traction. Consideration of the first implica- 
tion shows the following differences in our 
respective positions. To Polsky, social fac- 
tors such as social similarity, equal status, 
and involvement in the same task are 
“static,” “obvious,” and apparently rela- 
tively insignificant for the problem at 
hand; to this investigator, they were com 
sidered potentially variable, within and 
between settings, and such variations were 
assumed to have direct effects on the form 
and quality of cross-age relations. Disquali- 
fication of variables or even constants as 
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irrelevant for understanding a phenome- 
non because they appear obvious would 
result in the neglect of many important 
problems. It is obvious that American 
public schools are coeducational, but this 
fact has significant consequences for the 
educational process, as comparisons with 
sex-segregated schools in Europe and 
Parsons’ classic essay on age and sex roles 
show. 

The relevance of the selected social fac- 
tors for cross-age relations is discussed at 
length in the article. For instance, in field 
and experimental research, interpersonal 
attraction, identification, and emulation 
appears to be increased if the individuals 
resemble each other in experiences and in- 
terests. Status equality also provides inter- 
action opportunities which facilitate co- 
operation and mutuality, while hostility, 
resentment, and asymmetrical communica- 
tion are likely to arise in dominance rela- 
tions. In the school studied, the involve- 
ment of aduits and youth in the same task 
seemed to create pressures toward inter- 
age attraction through the principles of 
balance and exchange theory. And the 
ratio of adults to youth in the classroom 
established limits on interaction opportu- 
nities between age groups and specified 
circumstances in which group intimidation 
and dominance might occur. An empirical 
test of the effect of these variables on adult- 
youth interaction must await a comparative 
study of educational settings. However, our 
observations in other adult-youth vocation- 
al schools suggest that the sense of injustice 
resulting from age-group differentiation 
by status, assignments, and rewards is a 
significant factor in conflict between adults 
and youth. 

The emergence of positive cross-age rela- 
tions was examined primarily within a 
social-exchange framework, but other me- 
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chanisms such as a strain toward attitude 
consistency and status by association were 
also introduced. Though Polsky suggests 
otherwise, the exchange of assistance on 
school and other problems, and exchanges 
of respect, understanding, trust, and ap- 
proval were explicitly proposed as sources 
of gratification for adults and youth in 
the school. Members of both groups gained 
much from genuine inter-age friendships. 
In the classroom, for instance, many of the 
students felt that their understanding of 
the other age group and of socio-political 
issues was broadened by the contributions 
of persons differing in age and experiences. 
Adolescents often received help from older 
students when the teacher was busy, and 
such assistance was reciprocated. This ex- 
change seemed to encourage common adult 
and adolescent attitudes toward the educa- 
tional task. Lastly, the younger students 
appeared to gain status through their asso- 
ciation with adult students, for teachers’ 
expectations of adult behavior in the class- 
room did not vary according to the age of 
the student. The experience of being treat- 
ed as adults by teachers and older stu- 
dents was a prominent source of satis- 
faction for youth in the school. 

The consequences of cross-age relations 
in the school were, as Polsky correctly 
observes, largely an outgrowth of an 
unintended environmental design. Never- 
theless, the teachers and principal strongly 
accepted the idea of a mixed age student 
body—especially the example of motiva- 
tion provided by the older students. One of 
the first steps toward explicit utilization of 
age integration as an educational resource 
would necessarily involve the reduction 
of authority and social impediments to 
meaningful encounters between adults and 
youth. In this context, I discussed the prob- 
lems teachers may experience in avoiding 
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substantial age differences in the distri- 
bution of rewards and punishments among 
students. A gross difference between the 
age groups in average ability would, of 
course, make this problem even more dif- 
ficult to avoid. Polsky suggests other pro- 
cedures—such as sensitivity groups—which 
could be used to maximize the unusual 
learning opportunities provided by adult- 
youth classes, but these would be bene- 
ficial for most types of classes. The alert, 
perceptive teacher in any setting is likely 
to utilize the varied educational resources 
represented by his students through such 
activities as role-playing, problem-solving, 
and group discussions, and a program to 
sensitize teachers to the particular educa- 
tional possibilities of an adult-youth dass- 
room would be a strategic step toward this 
end. 
GLEN H. ELDER 
University of North Carolina 


AUTHORITY AND FREEDOM 


To the Editors: 

G. H. Bantock's review of Authority and 
Freedom in Education (HER, Spring 
1967) holds the dangerous promise of set- 
ting a new fashion in book reviews. us 
tempting attractiveness lies in its simplicity 
and ease of execution. The formula is 
roughly as follows: select at random any 
sentence from the book to be "reviewed"; 
quote this sentence completely out of con- 
text, without any attempt to use surround- 
ing material to give it meaning and clarifi- 
cation; promise that you are going to show 
how this sentence is “contradicted by other 
elements in the book"; ignore, with un 
blushing impudence, your own promise 
(which might be difficult to carry out); PT 
sent a purported "analysis" of the chosen 
sentence (but be careful not to relate it t° 


the major argument of the book, as this 
might render the sentence meaningful and 
show your own “analysis” to be worthless); 
and finally, with peremptory bluster, claim 
that the selected sentence is epitomic of 
the whole book, further review of which 
is therefore unnecessary. 

In fact, the single fifteen-word sentence 
that Bantock chooses for his "analysis" of 
my book is an integral part of Chapter 2, 
“The Authority of Institutions/The Free- 
dom to Think, Teach, and Learn." An 
exposition of the central argument of at 
best the whole book, and at least Chapter 
2 is necessary in order to judge the mean- 
ingfulness, consistency, and validity of 
this sentence. Since I cannot believe that 
Bantock is too stupid to realize this, I 
can only conclude that his review is delib- 
erately mischievous. 

However, lest it be thought that my 
reaction to Bantock's "review" is merely 
9ne of vexation at his naughtiness, I should 
quickly add that I am profoundly grateful, 
in at least one respect. I am indebted to 
Bantock for his showing me, more clearly 
than I had hitherto seen, exactly what his 
brand of conservatism comprises. Bantock 
chooses not to join the dialogue with me 
despite the invitation extended by the 
editors of HER, and despite the fact 
that I present in my book many arguments 
that I know he finds unacceptable. In fact, 
I explicitly take issue with him in several 
places (e.g., pp. 126, 198, 234), over matters 
of major social and educational import- 
ance (ie. the relationship of interest to 
the acquisition of knowledge, the relation- 
ship between “minority values" and the 
development of a popular culture, and 
the nurture of the power of autonomous 
choice among young children). 

Not only does he ignore the 
of fruitful dialogue over such issues, 


possibilities 
he also 
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trivializes and debases the whole matter by 
picking out of context an isolated phrase 
and purporting to point out its inadequa- 
cies. Bantock's mischievous manner might 
give the impression of a professor at play; 
but his irresponsible trivialization of the 
discourse and his deliberate attempt to dis- 
tract our attention from important issues 
and needed reforms are examples of a 


conservative at work. 
PAUL NASH 


Boston University 


To the Editors: 

I must decline Professor Nash's invitation 
to a public brawl, for this is what, from 
the tone of his letter, he would seem to 
offer me. I will confine myself to three 
brief points. 

(1) I was not asked to join a dialogue 
with Professor Nash; I was asked to review 
his book. This seems to me a different as- 
signment. 

(2) Professor Nash complains that 1 
have not shown that what is said in the 
quoted sentence is “contradicted by other 
elements in the book.” During my analysis 
of his sentence, however, I indicate that 
Professor Nash realises the need for a re- 
sponsible authority because, as I repeat, 
“his book is about the interaction of free- 
dom and authority.” This seems to mea 
quite adequate reference to other elements 
in the book which contradict the quoted 
sentence. 

(3) I fail to understand how I have 
shown him "exactly what [my] brand of 
conservatism comprises.” There are surely 
here hints of a very curious argumentum 
ad hominem; curious indeed coming from 
someone who purports to teach students 


how to philosophize. 
G. H. BANTOCK 


University of Leicester 
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PIAGET AND MONTESSORI 


To the Editors: 

lam writing as a fellow fan of Piaget (in 
some aspects) and of Maria Montessori 
(in some aspects) to express my enthusiasm 
for the basic points made in David Elkind’s 
article on Piaget and Montessori (HER, 
Fall, 1967). Both Piaget and Montessori are 
current fads in the preschool area, and it is 
easy to see that there are certain similarities 
to their emphases. It is easy to misunder- 
stand both Piaget and Montessori, however, 
and current enthusiasms have customarily 
involved some misplaced emphases. It is 
perhaps fair to cite J. McV. Hunt! as one 
whose writings have sometimes suggested 
that both Piaget and Montessori were 
“headstarters” suggesting almost unlimited 
opportunities for accelerating or increasing 
intelligence in the preschool critical peri- 
od, and overthrowing the role of nature or 
heredity in our views of cognitive develop- 
ment. In fact neither Piaget's theory nor 
the facts warrant such conclusions, though 
they do suggest value to developmentally 
Structured cognitive stimulation in the 
preschool? As Elkind stresses, Piaget and 


1 Intelligence and Experience (New York: 
Ronald Press, 1961); “The Psychological 
Bases for Using Preschool Enrichment as an 
Antidote to Cultural Deprivation,” Merrill 
Palmer Quarterly, X (1964), 209-248; Intro- 
duction to Montessori’s The Montessori 
Method (New York: Schocken Books, 1964). 

? These points are more fully documented 
in a paper by this writer: “Early Education; 
A Cognitive-Developmental View,” Child De- 
velopment (March, 1969, in press). Some of 
the comments made here about the Montes- 
sori approach are documented in this Writer's 
paper, "Montessori with the Culturally Dis- 
advantaged; A Cognitive-Developmental In- 
terpretation and some Research Findings," in 
R. Hess and R, M. Bear (eds), Early Educa- 
tion, Current Theory, Research and Action 
(Chicago: Aldine Publishing Co., 1968). 
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Montessori are transactionists in John De- 
wey's sense, not believers in the unlimited 
early receptivity of the child to environ- 
mental infiuences. The values of cogni- 
tive stimulation in the preschool years 
from either Piaget's or Montessori's view- 
point are more in the development of 
cognitive interests, styles, and attentional 
capacities than in accelerating general cog- 
nitive development, raising the IQ, or pro- 
moting the early learning of academic 
skills. 

In addition to reasserting Elkind's per- 
spective on the similarities between Pia- 
get and Montessori (similarities shared 
with John Dewey), I would also like to 
note a major difference between the two. 
Montessori and Piaget agree in stressing 
the emergence of logic and classificatory 
order as the major cognitive task facing 
the preschool child, and agree that this 
emergence is rooted in action, not verbi- 
age. However, Montessori's notions of 
cognitive development are chained to 
nineteenth-century notions of sensory dis- 
crimination and association which Piaget 
(and Dewey) discard. Because of this, 
Montessori focused upon creating materi- 
als for simple sensory discrimination and 
ordering activities. Preliminary research 
findings indicate that these do nothing 
to facilitate the development of logical 
relations which both Montessori and 
Piaget stress as the major achieve- 
ment dawning in this era. It is to be hop- 
ed that this hiatus suggests one of the 
many ways in which current theory and re- 
search in the Piaget tradition could ue 
prove the details of established practices 
of Montessori preschools, given the con- 
siderable communality of spirit between 
the two thinkers. 

LAWRENCE KOHLBERG 
Harvard University 
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Mino: AN Essay ON HUMAN FEELING, I. 
By Susanne K. Langer. 

Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1967. xxiti + 487 pp. $10.00. 


Mrs. Langer tells us in her Introduction 
that the present work (or rather the work 
in progress of which the present volume 
constitutes approximately one-third) is the 
culmination of a continuous philosophical 
inquiry that began with Philosophy in a 
New Key (1942) and advanced through 
Feeling and Form (1953). Like Beethoven's 
late quartets and Einstein's Special Theory 
of Relativity (her own comparisons, p. 
xvi), the philosophical conclusions of this 
work are to be understood in the light of 
the author's previous development; and 
the key to the whole is "the concept of 
art as the symbolic expression of an artist's 
knowledge of feeling" (p. xv; cf. p. 140). 


It was the discovery that works of art are 
images of the forms of feeling, and that 
their expressiveness can rise to the pre- 
sentation of all aspects of mind and 
human personality, which led me to the 
present undertaking of constructing à 
biological theory of feeling that should 
logically lead to an adequate concept 
of mind, with all that the possession of 
mind implies. (pp. xviiixix) 


Not that this inquiry, any more than 
others, has proceeded only by logical steps. 
Mrs. Langer, for example, goes on to say, 
“The fact that expressive form is always 
organic or "living' form made the biologi- 
cal foundation of feeling probable" (p. 
xix); her readers, I think, will see in this 
inference not so much a genuine probabi- 
listic connection as an intuitive or even 
creative leap. But she convinces us that 
in her mind one question did lead to 
another: that the concept of art as pre- 
sentational symbol in New Key led to the 
construction of a systematic theory that 
various arts are “virtual” objects of differ- 
ent sorts, "semblances" of modes of feel- 
ing; and that this theory in turn suggested 
to her the possibility that a general theory 
of feeling (and consequently of all mental 
activity) might be developed on biological 
premises. Moreover, the generalization 
that works of art are always, ju some sense, 
symbols of life, is in her view an important 
test and confirmation of the theory of 
mind. 

Mrs. Langer's theory of feeling is pre- 
sented in Part I. As she sees it, "The vex- 
ing question in the philosophy of the bio- 
logical sciences is how something called 
feelings’ enters into the physical (essen- 
tially electro-chemical) events that com- 
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pose an animal organism" (p. 4). Since 
for her "[f]eeling, in the broad sense of 
whatever is felt in any way, as sensory 
stimulus [did she mean “response”?] or 
inward tension, pain, emotion, or intent, 
is the mark of mentality" (p. 4; cf. p. 55) 
what she is proposing to solve is evidently 
the old mind-body problem, concerning the 
relationship between the mental and the 
physical. She rejects vitalism, epiphenom- 
enalism, behaviorism, and dual-language 
theories: their basic “metaphysical fallacy” 
is to treat feelings as “items or entities” 
(p. 19); “feel,” she reminds us, is a verb (p. 
20). Her own theory is that there are cer- 
tain physiological processes in the organ- 
ism (more specifically, in the brain and 
nervous system) that have feelings as their 
emergent regional property (p. 444): "be- 
ing felt is a phase of the process itself" 
(p. 21), in the same way that the red glow 
of heated iron is a phase of the iron (p. 
21) or the reflection of a tree in the water 
is an aspect of the whole situation (P- 39). 

This is just about all that Mrs. Langer 
tells us of the ontological status of feelings 
(i.e, mental states)—except that she adds 
her assurance that when this “new con- 
cept” (p. 29) is accepted, “the paradox of 
the physical and psychical disappears” 
(p. 23), and the way is opened for a co- 
herent and adequate account of mind in 
general (p. 29). 

Philosophers—and there are many—who 
have been working very hard on this mind- 
body problem in recent years will, I am 
afraid, be more irritated than encouraged 
by Mrs. Langer's treatment of it. For 
her statement of her theory is quite un- 
encumbered by any hints of the work 
that others have done, or the difficul- 
ties they have been wrestling with, or the 
Sophisticated distinctions and arguments 
they have brought to bear. On the nega- 
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tive side, she makes some good criticisms 
of, for example, vitalism (a view that is 
not now in danger of attracting many 
adherents); but on the positive side, she 
is content merely to state her theory, and 
leave it to later parts of her work to derive 
its consequences and, in this way, provide 
support. As far as I can make out from 
her brief presentation, her theory is a 
version of what is usually called the Iden- 
tity Theory: roughly, that mental and 
physical properties can be distinguished, 
but that the mental properties are proper- 
ties of physical events and processes, so 
that though the two sets of properties are 
not identical, those things that have the 
mental properties are identical with those 
things that have the physical properties. 
Mrs. Langer does not inform the reader 
that such a theory has already been for- 
mulated and defended by excellent philo- 
sophers. Nor does she evince awareness 
that there are also other philosophers 
who have rejected the Identity Theory 
because it has not seemed to them free of 
“paradox,” in holding that mental events 
(ie, events with mental properties) can 
be located in space (ie, can be in the 
same place where physical events are). It 
may be that Mrs. Langer has answers to 
these difficulties that have been raised, 
but one cannot discover them in her book. 

I hope the nature of my frustration will 
be clear. I am in fact very sympathetic 
with the sort of theory Mrs. Langer holds; 
it is good to find her insisting that there 
is no conceptual flaw, no category mistake, 
in saying that mental properties can be 
properties of physical processes. But how- 
ever enlightening her version may be to 
the biologists, whose works she has been 
reading so extensively, it is not a philosoph- 
ical advance, as far as I can see. 

The second part of this work turns to 


P. 


the philosophy of art, and contains a 
restatement of the well-known—and de- 
servedly well-known—Langer theories. It 
strikes me that on this occasion she makes 
even stronger cognitive claims for art than 
she has made before—or at least that the 
cognitive claims are spelled out more ex- 
plicitly. And this is essential to her purpose, 
for (if I understand the basic line of rea- 
soning) the theory of art is in fact her main 
argument to support the theory of feel- 
ing. I may be distorting the position, but 
I think it goes like this: 


Art is "articulation" of feeling. 

Art is always “vital,” “organic.” 

Therefore: (probably) feelings are phases 
of biological processes. 


If the connection between feeling and or- 
ganic process can indeed be mediated by a 
sound aesthetic theory, that would be a 
most interesting point. 

Mrs, Langer has been expounding, and 
developing, her philosophy of art for 
many years, as she reminds us, and in 
the course of her philosophical career she 
has made substantial and permanent con- 
tributions to aesthetics. But though she 
has tried various ways of formulating her 
views, and has from time to time empha- 
sized some of its tenets more than others, 
she has not, I think, sufficiently recognized 
and met the comments of her critics— 
even of the highly respectful ones who have 
been troubled about some of the difficul- 
ties in her positions. It is no doubt late to 
raise again some of these questions, when 
it is clear that Mrs. Langer's main pre- 
occupation now is not with the grounds of 
her aesthetic theories but with the impli- 
cations she wants to draw from them. But 
since in this work she has given us one 
more quite lengthy and systematic formu- 
lation of her central and basic ideas about 
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art, it must surely be appropriate to ask 
some questions, for though they have been 
asked before, they have not, I think, been 
answered. 

Critics have urged Mrs. Langer to make 
more explicit distinctions between various 
separable claims that seem to be bound up 
together in her system. For example, it 
would seem that the following questions 
ought to be distinguished: (1) Are works 
of art similar in significant ways to feelings 
or mental processes in general? (2) If so, 
are works of art symbols of feelings? (3) 
If so, do works of art convey knowledge of 
feelings? Mrs. Langer, who has so sharply 
and devastatingly done away with theories 
that art is emotional self-expression or that 
its point is to produce emotions, surely 
ought not to object if we consider her own 
position with equal care, and ask for separ- 
ate consideration of these different ques- 
tions. 

As far as the first question is concerned, 
it cannot be denied that Mrs. Langer has 
given extensive and very powerful evi- 
dence that many works of art—and notably 
music—do in fact have kinetic qualities 
that match the kinetic qualities of feelings 
in numerous ways. Her subtle and sensi- 
tive analyses have added to our under- 
standing of this fact. I'm not sure that she 
has made as good a case for visual works 
of art. And I don't think she could hold 
that all regional qualities of aesthetic 
interest (consider grace and dumpiness) 
are aesthetically interesting by virtue of 
their similarity to feelings or other men- 
tal processes. But the iconicity—so to 
speak—of art is well established. 

I have the impression that Mrs. Langer 
has generally felt that the answer to the 
second question follows directly from the 
answer to the first. I note, for example a 


passage (p. 59) in which she defines "im- 
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age" in such a way that images are by 
definition referential (they are images of 
something) then proposes that music is 
an "auditory image" (which in one sense 
it is)—the suggested conclusion being that 
music is a symbol. I know that her argu- 
ment is not reducible to any such equivo- 
cation, but I wish she had given us a more 
direct and thorough explanation of why 
she thinks that since music is like feelings, 
it therefore is a “projection” of feelings 
(pp. 64, 75, 106), an “objectification” of 
feelings (p. 87). Of course, if a musical 
composition has certain formal features 
in common with an identifiable feeling 
State, then it can be used to “map” that 
State; and something like this is done, 
perhaps, when words are set to music. 
But it is not clear to me how composing 
music or listening to music constitutes such 
à use of it. Nor do I quite understand how 
Mrs. Langer can insist, against Albert 
Gehring, that 


[a]rtistic import requires no interpreta- 
tion; it requires a full and clear per- 
ception of the presented form, and 
the form sometimes needs to be con- 


Strued before one can appreciate it. (p. 
84) 


treating 
the music as a symbol of anything. 


The strongest cognitive claim, of course, 


is Mrs, Langer's positive answer to the 
third question, 


In the course of Projecting the forms of 
feeling into Visible, audible or Poetic 
material, an artist Cannot escape an 
€xact and intimate knowledge of those 
Passages of sentience which he succeeds 
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in expressing. His range may be small, 
but if any of his work is good he has 
found some true expression of felt ex- 
perience. (p. 64) 

Art gives us pre-scientific knowledge of 

feeling (p. 65). 
It only presents a form which is subtly 
but entirely congruent with forms of 
mentality and vital experience, which 
we recognize intuitively as something 
very much like feeling; and this abstract 
likeness to feeling teaches one, without 
effort or explicit awareness, what feeling 
is like. (p. 67) 


Now this is a most interesting form of 
of “teaching.” No doubt it is possible to 
learn without being aware of learning. 
The claim cannot be dismissed a priori, 
but on the other hand it cannot be ac 
cepted for its sheer plausibility, either. 
How is one to show that works of art have 
this special relationship to the science of 
Psychology, that though they do not con- 
stitute propositional knowledge, they ican 
“articulate” various truths about feelings 
and other mental processes, which we 
then learn just by perceiving those works? 
Does it follow, one wonders, that painters 
and Composers can be expected in their 
Personal lives to show the effects of this 
vastly increased understanding of the na- 
ture of sentient life? 

In any case, if these three claims S 
be substantiated—and I do not believe 
that Mrs. Langer has yet substantiated al 
of them—the way is open for supporting 
the theory of feeling by the experience of 
Art. Art is the image, Mrs. Langer says, 
Of organic life: of its “constant becom- 
ing” (p. 212), of “motivation” or prep- 
arations for further developments (P- 
220), of the sorts of freedom and necessity 
characteristic of living things (p. 221), of 
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thm (p. 324), 
tion by divi- 
“living 


individuation (p. 222), of rhy 
of "the principle of composi: 
is fundamental in 
or life (p. 421). In 
s as these while it 


itely varied forms of 


sion" that 
form," whether in art 
featuring such qualitie 
expresses the infini! 
feeling, art is witn 


basis of feeling. 
At this point, the argument moves in- 


to Part III, and on to à quite different 
plane. This long section is à metaphysi- 
cal inquiry: the aim is to lay out à set 
of very general categories for the under- 
standing of life and mind. Two consider- 
able claims are made for them: (1) that 
they provide concepts and distinctions 
that will prove m ] to the biol- 
ogist in guiding an s in- 
quiries than categorie: 
pp. 292, 368-69, 372-79 378-79 

(2) that they will, in subsequent volumes 
of this work, make possible the formula- 
tion of a systematic and complete ac- 


count of mind. 


ess to the biological 


The first of these claims I am not 
competent to assess. It is supported here 
of biologi- 


with an immense quantity 
cal data which Mrs. Langer 
from astonishingly extensive 
brought together to illustrate va 
concepts and distinctions—her examples 
uo from the electromyographic analy- 
sis of reflex deglutition (p. 2920) to the 
mysterious prostate gland of the multi- 
mammate female mouse of Sierra Leone 
(p. 3950). Only a theoretical biologist— 
and perhaps only a future biologist— 
could tell us how illuminating to his work 
he finds these proposals to be. Briefly, 
Ss Langer introduces the concept of 
act," including “any unit of activity” 
(p. 202; cf. p- 265), a "modulus" of liv- 
mg processes (P. 288), and distinguishes 
in it “an initial phase, a phase of ac 


rious 
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ncreasing COM- 
or consumma- 


” 


ch deriva 


“action,” 
and a neological “pres- 


281, 299. 3045 9o» 


"motivation," 
“agent,” “agency,” 
sion" (pp. 277 279 
314. 379)- 

I do not attempt t° summarize the 
categorical scheme OP this occasion, 
though I do not want to imply that I 
think it is lacking in metaphysical in- 
terest. Its significance depends on the 
truth of the second claim. But no ade- 
quate discussion of that claim can be un- 
dertaken at this time. The question is: 
what philosophical results can be achiev- 
ed with these concepts, a$ they are here de- 
fined, illustrated, and logically related? 
To learn the answer, we must wait for 
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LEARNING TO READ: Tue GREAT DEBATE. 
by Jeanne S. Chall. 

New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1967. 384 Pp. $8.50 


reader of this impressive 


ize and sympathize with 
r. Chall’s huge task has 
]] note appreciatively how 
g Success from chapter to 


Every careful 


intelligible order upon ™ 
too often must have seemed unbearably 
and unnecessarily tiresome. Some of her 
best pages indeed, are those describing 
the shocking state of research literature 
and its interpretations, the extravagations 
of the manuals to the Basal-Reading Se- 


ries, the near strangle holds of “conven- 
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tional wisdom," and the obstacles both to 
intelligent innovation and to any ade- 
quate appraisal or even notice of anything 
that departs sufficiently from received and 
accredited though often self-conflicting 
Practice. Most of her strictures are so 
quietly phrased that they may not be given 
their due weight: “A sense of humor and 
simple honesty are needed if negative 
findings are to be reported from, say, a 
one-half or one-million dollar research 
project carried out over a five-year period, 
or even longer" (p. 98). “The consensus 
on beginning reading instruction in the 
1950's and early 1960's was so strong that 
only a variety of attacks together could 
challenge it. Except for a few dissenters 
here and there—looked upon by most 
people in the field as the lunatic fringe— 
everyone implicitly assumed that most of 
what was important . . . had already been 
discovered ....It takes individuals with 
à great deal of courage, enthusiasm and 
dedication to take a Stand against so 
Strong a consensus" (p. 295). Compare the 
morals she draws against the hunger—a 
hunger, she notes, for consensus—not felt 
in England (pp. 301-2). 

Why do "new methods" often produce 
better results at first than they do later? 
Novelty? Perhaps; but this she doubts, Her 
further suggestion—based on observation 
—is more charmingly cynical: “In all prob- 
ability when the pure sight approach 
was proposed as the ‘true’ and ‘natural’ 
Way to start, teachers persisted in teaching 
the children something about the letters 
and sounds, although this was not part 
of the sight method” (p. 283). “They got 
out their old phonics charts, closed the 
doors, and hoped the supervisor or prin- 
cipal would not enter unannounced” (p. 
284). May this not happen, in reverse, 
again? "Should the stronger decoding pro- 
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grams... begin to be used widely by tea- 
chers who have not the benefit of experi- 
ence with a different approach, results 
may be inferior because these teachers will 
lack the experience necessary to temper the 
method's excesses” (p. 295). 

The above excerpts may in part suggest 
the author's strong efforts to maintain an 
impartial viewpoint. Nonetheless, in her 
conclusions and recommendations (pp. 
305-14) she comes out clearly in favor of 
an increase in "code-emphasis" for begin- 
ning readers. By this is meant a method 
"that views beginning reading as essen- 
tially different from mature reading and 
emphasizes learning of the printed code 
for the spoken language" (p. 307). I 
shall not comment further on these rec- 
ommendations. Undoubtedly they will 
be much discussed; all specialists in the 
field will have read them with sharp atten- 
tion, though, no doubt, not without bias. 
The author is sensible as well as shrewd 
about the judgments evinced by propon- 
ents: "While these people were all anxious 
that I not come to a hasty conclusion about 
their programs, each was quick to do so 
about competing ones" (p. 269). I can 
use my space here to better effect, I believe, 
by concentrating upon some theoretical 
considerations, Dr. Chall is excellent on 
this: “We will need, most of all, the few 
who have the imagination and the insight 
to create the theories which may then be 
confirmed or denied by years of careful 
research” (b. 98). I would only add that 
we need also to recall and give some atten- 
tion to those (some not at all recent) who 
have had such imagination and insight. 

I may begin with the big question that, 
as the author says, “underlies the rest of 
this book”: “Do children learn better with 
a beginning method that stresses meaning 
or with one that stresses learning the 


its 


code?" (p. 75). As Dr. Chall observes, 
“most researchers . . . have settled for an 
insufficiently rigorous definition of the 
methods and programs under study" (p. 
336). She has herself taken great pains to 
make her own definitions as precise as the 
material and time-labor factors allow. 
Nonetheless she will not be surprised if a 
number of her readers find them insuffi- 
cient for the work they are required to do, 
and notably so with this "big question." 
In particular, I have three deep troubles 
with it: I need more help than I can find 
anywhere in the book on (1) what I 
should be understanding by ‘meaning’; and 
on (2) what the essentials of "learning the 
code’ may be. And further (3) I feel that 
‘stress’ with ‘emphasis’ are words which 
confuse the problem here rather than 
clarify it. 

To take this third difficulty first: Do not 
stress and emphasis too much suggest pres- 
ence in relative amounts, quantitative 
proportions among ingredients in a mix- 
ture or forces in a composition and so on? 
And is not our problem much more one of 
achieving a valid insight or a testable 
theory, as to how ‘meaning’ and ‘learning 
the code’ interact, as to how each takes 
part in the development of the other? I 
do not doubt that Dr. Chall knows this 
very well, but I have found little beyond 
some mentions of “our code-meaning con- 
tinuum” and a sound remark that “all 
code programs . . . give practice in reading 
for meaning and all meaning programs 
give practice in the code" (p. 103). And 
an argument from Bloomfield that “mean- 
ing comes naturally as the code is 
broken . . . since the words in the first read- 
ers are already part of the child's listening 
and speaking vocabulary” (p. 29). It is 
true that Dr. Chall in decribing the Basal- 
Reading Series is constantly concerned 
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with how, if at all, their phonics ingredi- 
ent, as offered, helps the child in mas- 
tering the code. But these observations do 
not meet my need—which is for a more 
precise concept of ‘meanings’ (as they 
enter here) and of ‘the graphic code' and 
of their interplay with one another and 
with oral language. 

Here it is fit that we recall how Cole- 
ridge, in the midst of celebrating Words- 
worth's first excellence ("a perfect appro- 
priateness of the words to the meaning") 
looks back to "the advantages which lan- 
guage . . . with incomparably greater ease 
and certainty than any other means, 
presents to the instructor of impressing 
modes of intellectual energy so constantly, 
so imperceptibly, and as it were by such 
elements and atoms, as to secure in due 
time the formation of a second nature 
....” Remembering that, he trusts “we 
shall learn to value earnestly and with a 
practical seriousness a mean, already pre- 
pared for us by nature and society, of 
teaching the young mind to think well 
and wisely by the same unremembered 
process, and with the same never forgot- 
ten results, as those by which it is taught to 
speak and converse” (Biographia Liter- 
aria, Ch. XXII). Modes of intellectual en- 
ergy, be it noted, are what the passage to 
written language can enable us to install. 

Coleridge's insight here can be rephras- 
ed by pointing out that the acquisition of 
a first notation (writing)! for verbal lan- 


1Not in the special sense that Nelson 
Goodman is working upon but in a more 
eral sense in which whenever two or more 
channels (eg. ear and eye) are jointly en- 
gaged in the perception or management ofa 
situation, each may be regarded as offering 
a notation for the other (s). Thus, with writ- 
ing, what the hand is doing, what the eye, 
checking the script, is doing, what the organs 
of speech may be doing, what auditory 
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guage can give the learner a new power of 
control and check upon what he has been 
managing hitherto so skillfully with ear 
and tongue. It can do more than this: it 
can offer him an instrument with which 
he can examine at another tempo and in 
another form and for the first time the 
miracles he has been accomplishing fleet- 
ingly in speech. With written language, 
and step-by-step through the process by 
which he learns its use, he can come into 
a new cognizance of what he has been 
talking of and hearing about only. He 
gains, in brief, means of exploring and 
comparing he never had before, Imagine 
what a third eye or hand could do for us. 
Learning to read, if rightly conducted, 
can do far more for the child than that. At 


this point a diagram may, for some, be of 
service, 


Meants 


Spokens Writtens 
c 

(Where b is the interpretation of the mean- 
ing of written symbols and c is the decod- 
ing of symbols into sounds.) 


The Great Debate has been almost entire- 
ly about whether b or c should be given 
some sort of initial or continuing pre- 
dominance. Relatively little attention has 
been paid to the fact that the prime service 
of reading-writing is to the advancement 


imagery and motor imagery of the sentence 
being written may be doing, etc. etc.: all these, 
in my usage, are notations for one another. 
"Theory of notations, so conceived, may have 
much relevance to learning theory. See my 
recent $0 Much Nearer (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & World, 1968). 
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of a—the improvement, namely, in how 
the child is thinking and in how he is 
managing to utter his thoughts and under- 
stand and check the utterances of others. 
From this point of view, both sides in the 
Great Debate can seem often to have been 
taking absurdly limited views of the en- 
deavor they are concerned about. As a re- 
sult, we may find they may have been over- 
looking powerful means of combining 
—in a radically new approach—the merits 
of the aims to which they have severally 
been attached. 

Turn now to my second difficulty: 
‘learning the code.’ ‘Code’, as I have argu: 
ed at length elsewhere? is a peculiarly 
treacherous word in linguistics and ies 
formation theory. No one by mastering 
the Morse Code gains any further insight 
into the messages he codes and decodes. 
But in other senses of ‘code’, all under- 
Standing of a verbal utterance may depend 
upon tactful discernment of how codes are 
working (and failing). To decide just what 
Opportunities a sequence of instruction is 
offering, to which sorts of children, for 
advance in their grasp of which aspects 
of the verbal codes, is an undertaking for 
future research far beyond anything that 
linguistics and learning theory can as yei 
attempt. But enough insight into what is 
involved has accumulated to show that 
most of the concepts most displayed in 
The Great Debate have been insufficient 
—too crude for their job. For example, 
a “one letter—one sound” predilection 
should, in general, be suspect. As Levin 


*Cf. “The Future of Poetry," Appendix d 
The Screens and Other Poems (1960) by I. À- 
Richards (New York: Harcourt, SM i 
World, 1960); and "Variant Readings an d y 
readings" in Style in Language, ei IT. 
Thomas A. Sebeok (Cambridge, Mod E "o 
Press, 1960) Both have been reprinted i 
Much Nearer, op. cit. 


(1963) found, the observation that g, say, 
is pronounced two ways (as in go and in 
gem) "has greater transfer value." Let- 
ters with these odd ways can become inter- 
esting characters. Thus it is not necessary 
to cripple composition and make an un- 
intelligible hash of what is put before the 
children for study by attempting to avoid 
such things: This is his—. causes no Eng- 
lish-speaking child any trouble. 

Can adequate invitations to explore 
sound-letter relations for themselves be 
combined collaboratively with a progres- 
sive full use of script in the study of mean- 
ings? The answer, I suggest, is 'Yes— 
subject to four vital conditions: 

(1) A designed sequencing of the utter- 
ances offered for study such that the earlier 
prepare for the later and are, in turn, 
exercised and confirmed by them. (The 
curriulum principle on a cellular or mo- 
lecular scale. It is also, of course, a strict 
form of programing.) 

(2) Use in these utterances of, at first, a 
minimal number of letters, so that the 
forms and collocations of these letters 
become highly familiar before further let- 
ters are admitted in calculated fashion and 
at due intervals to the dance. 

(3) Use of depictions of a hieroglyphic 
simplicity—not as cues merely to word 
meanings but as an accompanying pic- 
torial language, pruned of distractive 
possibilities. 

(4) Use in these sequences of fully and 
immediately verifiable statements. Words 
in isolation are no more than possible 
components of sentences. The only full 
utterances are sentences. 


I will discuss these conditions briefly in 
turn, starting with the fourth which leads 
us into analysis of ‘meanings.’ 

(4) ‘Meanings’. Dr. Chall has severe 
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things to say about research on begin- 
ning reading. How good a job has been 
done? “The answer is disturbing. Taken 
as a whole, the research on beginning 
reading is shockingly inconclusive" (p. 
88). She suggests various explanations. 
It has been under-endowed, trivial, pro- 
motional, parochial, fashion-bound, lack- 
ing in perspective. She might have added 
another. What she rightly says of the 
research could be said with equal justice 
of the composition of the materials con- 
cocted for the children, of the instruc- 
tions and the educational theory pre- 
sented to the teachers and, with rare 
exceptions, of the linguistics and psy- 
chology employed—so far as these have 
really been used at all Research on, 
and through, such hodge-podges could not 
fairly have been expected to yield much 
in results. And nothing in all this, in 
spite of the ubiquitous appeals to ‘mean- 
ing, has been weaker or more timid 
or more brash than the handling of this 
key concept. It should need no saying 
that an attempt to dispense with a theory 
of comprehension and of meaning is here 
disabling. We might as well try to ad- 
vance dietetics while ignoring biochemis- 
try and physiology. 

For the grounds for what follows I 
must refer the reader elsewhere. Among 
the components of normal intact mean- 


3See “Towards a Theory of Comprehen- 
sion" in Speculative Instruments (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & World, Harvest paperback, 
1967), and “Meanings Anew” in So Much 
Nearer, op. cit. where work on these ques- 
tions develops, I believe, earlier treatments 
in C. K, Ogden and I. A.. Richards, The 
Meaning of Meaning (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1920) and I. A. Richards, Practical 
Criticism (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1930), 
will be found. See also my forthcoming De- 
sign for Escape. 
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ings, analysis must distinguish straight 
Statement of ostensible fact—which can 
be verified or refuted—from all others, 
notably from effective-volitional and fic- 
tive functions. Of these plain statements, 
those that can be immediately tested for 
truth or falsity by means well within 
the child's capacity, have—for instruction 
—peculiar importance, above all when 
what is being learned is the command 
of a notation. Nothing is implied in this 
against the use, for other educational 
purposes, of Cinderella. By all means, 
indeed, let the contrast be brought out. 
But through the initial Stages the ad- 
vantages of the directly verifiable state- 
ment are immense. What we can give 
the child with it is a means by which he 
can control, for himself, the validity of 
what he is doing. 

(3) Depictions. Nothing is more clear- 
ly and dismayingly brought out by Dr. 
Chall’s book than the ineptitudes of 
thought about the role of pictures. She 
is fairly cutting in her discussions of 
Basal-Reading Series —her interviews with 
the publishers and their men are full of 
such comedy—but she is not nearly stern 
enough about the connivance by all con- 
cerned in the circulation of these ab- 
surd, distractive diversions of the child 
from his due task. 

What pictures can do for beginning 
readers is to supply them with a second 
notation by reference to which they can 
check their developing use of the prime 
notation of writing. The Notion of 
“clues for intelligent guesses” (p. 14, 
note 8) needs to be at once discarded. 
What depictions can and should do here 
is to enable a hypothesis to validate or 
invalidate itself from nothing more than 
careful observation and comparison. We 
should remember always—though gen- 
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erations of reading-experts seem almost 
wholly to forget it—that children are 
learning to read not just to read, not 
even just to enjoy stories, not just to be 
able to spell and pronounce correctly, 
and not just to get jobs—but to de- 
velop further their distinctive quality as 
human beings: resourceful, self-corrigible 
discernment. To this development, the 
guess—to be O.K.'d or not by the teach- 
er—is a grim danger. Those who have 
taught literature in seminars know too 
well what havoc the guessing habit wreaks 
there, as later everywhere in world af- 
fairs. Is it surprising that more reflec- 
tive teachers so often wonder how much 
blame for this continuing incapacity may 
be traceable to the Basal-Reading Series? 

(2) Letter-intake. It should surely not 
require much insight or any recondite 
theory for us to agree that recognition 
of configurations will be aided if the 
components entering into them are ini- 
tially as few and as distinguishable as 
possible. (Incidentally, the I.T.A. inno- 
vations seem open to much criticism on 
this last ground.) By operating at the 
start with seven selected letters only, in- 
stead of twice or three times that num- 
ber, we give the child a more favorable 
chance of facing up successfully to his 
first great task as a beginning reader— 
that of seeing composedly and not with 
bewilderment what he has to deal with. 
Endless laboratory and kindergarten €x- 
perience bears this out. Moreover, in ze 
proceeding, we better help him to dis- 
cover that analysis and synthesis (taking 
things to pieces and putting them to- 
gether again) are useful as well as amus- 
ing games to play. 

(1) Strict sequencing. Its aim is not 
only to ease the child’s progress, but to 
help him to realize that the answer to 
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what comes next can be found in what 
he has done already: that it is, in fact, 
from the start staring him in the face 
there if he will look for it. We have 
also the great duty of so arranging things 
that he can see for himself why he is 
right when he is right, and what he has 
done when he is wrong. 

Dr. Chall has acute things to say both 
about the use of research by proponents: 
“If you select judiciously and avoid inter- 
pretations, you can make the research 
‘prove’ almost anything you want it to” 
(p. 87), and about the way in which 
designs for learning and reports on out- 
comes have so often "gotten lost in the 
shuffle" or been simply ignored if they 
depart from “the educational preferences 
of the time" (pp. 92-3). She is wise too 
about the importance, could they be ob- 
tained, of follow-up studies of children 
subjected to new approaches (pp. 80, 
92). She notes that “very little of the 
research evidence tells us about differ- 
ences in results...at the end of the 
fourth grade or beyond.” One piece of 
such evidence perhaps appeared too late 
to attract her attention. An experimental 
group using the design just described 
and a carefully matched control group 
using Scott, Foresman reading materials 
from 1958 to 1961 were compared in 
1964-5 as seventh-grade students in junior 
high school. There were thirty-three ex- 
perimentals and thirty-seven controls left 
of the original 150 pupils who had 
entered first grade at the beginning of 
the three-year study. Examination of their 
seventh-grade record, as reported by Mrs. 
Doris Flinton and Professor Morris Eson 
of the State University of New York at 
Albany, reveals the following: 


Since these groups had been ‘equated 
on ‘the basis of reading readiness and 
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intelligence and sex, and groups had 
been heterogeneous in nature, a sur- 
vey was made of their distribution in 
the seventh grade groups. In the junior 
high pupils are assigned to Sections 
according to ability levels. 

Five honor rolls (Dec. 1, 1964-May 
7, 1965) were examined for the num- 
ber of times each pupil was repre- 
sented there during the year. Honor 
rolls are made up of all those who 
received grades of A or B in all sub- 
jects during a marking period. All 
ability levels were represented on the 
honor roll. The experimental pupils 
had a chance of placing 33x5, or 165 
times. The controls had 37x5, or 185 
possibilities. Investigation showed that 
the experimentals made 46 entries on 
the honor rolls as compared with 19 
entries by the controls. 

The results show that the experi- 
mental pupils had 27% of their group 
on the honor roll compared with 10% 
of the controls. These figures are not 
biased by the distribution among the 
various ability levels. 

From this long-range study it may 
be concluded that the pupils of the 
experimental group are using their 
abilities better in their studies than 
the control group.* 


The indication would seem to be that 
children invited from the start to use 
their minds and enabled to do so by the 
design of the invitation, can really bene- 
fit later. It may be mentioned that this 
was the same design, in essence, as that 


*Christine M. Gibson and I. A. Richards, 
“Development of Experimental Audiovisual 
Devices and Materials for Beginning Readers," 
Cooperative Research Project No. 5, 0642 
(U.S. Office of Education), p. 27. 
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used by MacKinnon (1959) when he did, 
as Dr. Chall describes it, “a very rare 
and worthwhile thing—he observed the 
day-to-day reading performance of chil- 
dren on different kinds of reading ma- 
terial, in addition to testing at the end 
of the experiment" (p. 101) It is in- 
teresting to note, on the same page, 
the author’s strong remarks on the su- 
periority of earlier research (Buswell, 
1922; Gates, 1927 and 1928; Winch, 
1925; and Valentine, 1913) to contempo- 
rary work. The kinds of psychology in- 
quirers in those days were studying were 
far more humane and apprised and far 
more relevant to the investigation of 
learning, than the promotionally more 
intent psychologies which captured the 
field from them, 

In her hopes for adequate changes our 
author is very moderate. She does not 
doubt the need; what is being done is 
not good enough. But she is unusually 
aware of the powers of resistance the 
vast complex of activities she so well de- 
scribes can exert, For all her restraint, 
parts of her account are daunting—to 
those who can read between the lines. 
But perhaps the System—like slavery, the 
horse carriage, and domestic service —can 
be technologically by-passed. Dr. Chall 
welcomes, on her last Page but one, the 
computer storage and retrieval system for 
reading research soon to be housed at 
Indiana University. Her book may have 
been completed too soon for her to have 
included notice of the mind-stretching 
Possibilities the Computer promises for 
collection and analysis of just such observ- 
ations as she praises MacKinnon for, as 
well as for instant-by-instant accommo- 
dation of the presented problem to the 
momentary needs of the learner thus 
concentering teaching ability at the point 
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where it can do most for the billions who 
most need that. 

Of course computers will be misused 
and their capacities applied premature- 
ly. We need not be as much encouraged 
as Dr. Chall seems to be by the taking 
over of educational publishers by indus- 
trial collossi (p. 303). As vaster and 
more competitive concerns enter, why 
should we suppose that they will be 
wiser or more regardful of others’ in- 
terests than their forerunners? Nonethe- 
less, high technologies do have a way of 
minding their own business successfully. 
After sad false dawns we may be in sight 
of means of knowing more than anyone 
has ever dreamed we ever could about 
the outcomes of our doings. The tech- 
nique of teaching reading may con- 
ceivably thus be made self-corrigible. 
And this just in time to meet the desper- 


» ate need for instruction in reading of 


about half of the world's population. Dr 
Chall seems to accept a figure of from 
10 to 15 per cent failures in grades above 
the first (p. 124); and this without marked 
signs of consternation. What may the fig- 
ures in some African elementary programs 
be: just when the failed youth are pouring 
—in Bruner's vivid phrase— "their familial 
and tribal boats burned," into cities 
where no help is to be had? We do well 
to remind ourselves here—at the close 
Of such a review as this—that if learn- 
ing to read extends human ability, failure 
in the attempt to learn can grievously 
impair: no one yet knows how much. And 
we have enough evidence of increases of 
violence and incapacity near home not to 
let the prospect of failure on a global scale 
spur us to less than our utmost effort. 


I. A. RICHARDS 
Harvard Unitersity 
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PREDICTING READING FAILURE. 

by Katrina de Hirsch, Jeannette J. Jansky, 
and William S. Langford. 

New York: Harper & Row, 1966. 

xu + 144 pp- $5.95. 


Predicting Reading Failure is a lucidly 
organized, well written, and copiously ref- 
erenced report of research undertaken in 
one of the most important areas in edu- 
cation today—reading disability. Operat- 
ing under the theory that reading prob- 
lems are related to maturational lags, the 
authors test the hypothesis that one may 
predict reading achievement by the eval- 
uation of young children’s motor, percep- 
tual, and linguistic behavior. This notion 
of prediction is stressed throughout the 
book, and the authors quite clearly state 
that the construction of a “predictive in- 
dex for the use of schools” was a “major 
goal” of their study (p. 40). They also 
recommend that a predictive index of the 
kind they describe “be administered to 
all children during the second half of 
their kindergarten year, and that the de- 
cision as to first-grade entrance be based 
by and large on the child’s score on this 
index” (p. 84). An analysis of the method- 
ology employed in the study, however, 
will show that prediction, while partially 
achieved, has surely not been optimized; 
nor is the resulting predictive index in a 
form that justifies widespread adoption. 
This research, therefore, is marred by 
crucial flaws in design and inference. 
The authors demonstrate some aware- 
ness of sophisticated statistical techniques 
when they refer to multiple regression as 
the “best method” available for predic- 
tion, but their conclusion that it “could 
not safely be used” in this study because 
scores on each of their tests were not 
equal interval measures does not seem 
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consistent with present knowledge (p. 29). 
As Rozeboom and others have pointed 
out, when all that is at stake is predictive 
accuracy, philosophical anxieties about 
models are beside the point. “The issue 
is purely a pragmatic assessment of the 
benefits to be harvested through use of a 
certain equation in a certain way.”! But 
even if one does retain such anxieties, 
they need not be a deterrent. After all, 
experimental data often approach equal 
units closely enough to make tolerable 
the various statistics that “assume” such 
measures. "This is one of those occasions 
for making use of approximations, even 
gross ones,” writes Guilford, “in order 
that one may extract the most information 
from his data.”? 

In Predicting Reading Failure the sta- 
tistical procedures employed were per- 
fectly "safe," rigorously correct, yet far 
from adequate. An example of the sort 
of information which was lost through 
rejection of multiple regression analysis 
may be found in the procedure by which 
potential predictors were chosen. “Those 
kindergarten tests that yielded significant 
correlation coefficients [with a criterion 
measure] were retained . . . all others were 
dropped from further consideration" (p. 
29). One is tempted to wonder if any im- 
portant suppressor variables were so 
blithely discarded. The authors’ choice of 
method had other, possibly deleterious, 
effects as well. For example, “A given 
child’s Predictive Index Score was deter- 
mined by the following procedure: The 
score level that best discriminated be- 


1W. W. Rozeboom, Foundations of the 
Theory of Prediction (Homewood, Ill.: Dorsey 


Press, 1966), p. 520. 
2J. P. Guilford, Psychometric Methods 


(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1954), Pp- 15-16. 
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tween the failing readers and the rest of 
the children was computed for each test; 
the child's Predictive Index Score was 
simply the number of tests on which he 
scored at or above the critical score level" 
(p. 42). This additive procedure is valid 
if one assumes that each test contributes 
equally in predictive power. Since ten 
tests are used, ranging from pencil use to 
word recognition, this assumption is un- 
tenable. The use of multiple regression, 
with its separate weighting of each predic- 
tor, not only would have obviated the 
need for such an assumption, but also 
quite probably would have increased the 
predictive ability of the combination of 
tests. 

The subjects chosen for the study are 
not well suited to act as a basis for gen- 
eralization to all kindergarten children. 
Potentially important predictors of read- 
ing failure in the population were pur- 
posely and, in our opinion, unwisely 
limited by the criteria for the sample. 
Only those children were drawn who: 
“ (1) came from homes in which English 
was the predominant language spoken; 
(2) rated IQs within one standard devia- 
tion above and below 100... (3) pre- 
sented no significant sensory deficits; and 
(4) showed no evidence of psychopathol- 
ogy as judged clinically" (p- 7). 

The homogeneous nature of the sample 
accounts for such results as the low rank 
(12th) of IQ among predictive measures, 
though the authors refer to that as “one 
of the most interesting findings" (p. 33). 
We wonder how many of the other in- 
teresting findings of the study would be 
replicated in a more representative sam- 
ple. A separate sample of prematurely born 
infants was also studied with the con- 
clusion that such children are to be re- 
garded as an "academic high-risk group” 
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(p. 69). This is, no doubt, important in 
itself; yet if the author's goal of a widely 
applicable predictive index is to be met, 
it would seem wise to include the variable 
“prematurity” as a predictor. Unfortu- 
nately, no attempt was made to do so. 
In spite of such serious weaknesses in 
sampling and statistical method, the au- 
thors of Predicting Reading Failure have 
pursued a worthwhile goal in making an- 
other attempt to develop a much needed 
predictive instrument for early reading. 
Here, as elsewhere in the literature, how- 
ever, it has not been pursued with suffi- 
cient sophistication. For a profession con- 
cerned with learning, it should surely be 
our aim to join such important substan- 
tive concerns with the most advanced 
methodology available. 
MICHAEL J. ZIEKY 
ELLIS B. PAGE 
University of Connecticut 


DEATH AT AN EARLY AGE: THE DESTRUC- 
TION OF THE HEARTS AND MINDS OF NEGRO 
CHILDREN IN THE BosroN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
by Jonathan Kozol. 

Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1967- 
viii + 20 pp. $4.95. 

In 1965 Jonathan Kozol was fired from his 
substitute teacher's job in a Boston slum 
school for teaching his Negro pupils an 
unauthorized poem by Langston Hughes; 
the event, which is recounted in the final 
chapters of his book, received national 
coverage in the news media. Portions of 
this book describing his teaching experi- 
ences, his colleagues, and the conditions 
under which he worked appeared in The 
Atlantic and The Harvard Educational 
Review before the book was released. 
While it was being read, Louise Day Hicks’ 
mayoralty campaign was fresh in readers 


minds. And since that time, public outcry 
against the conditions Kozol condemns, 
critical acclaim for the book—culminating 
in the National Book Award—and the au- 
thor's frequent articles and public appear- 
ances have kept the issues, the book, and 
the writer very much in the public arena. 
This book deserves such attention. 

For me, Kozol's account rings true. In 
1963 I spent several months in the class- 
rooms of schools in the Negro and Puerto 
Rican slums of a large Northern city lo- 
cated a few hundred miles from the Bos- 
ton public schools in which Kozol taught 
in the academic year 1964-65. Like him, 
I had no formal training in education and 
no experience as a teacher. Unlike him, 
my role was that of an outside observer 
trained in the social sciences who was gath- 
ering data to be used in the writing of cur- 
riculum materials which would hopefully 
train more effective teachers for slum 
schools. 

As an outsider in the school system, 
much that I observed was carefully selected. 
for me by the school administrators who 
invited me to visit their schools. It was 
only rarely that I saw the worst classrooms, 
and I never was invited into the schools 
known informally as "discipline" schools. 
I did, however, observe one or two “disci- 
pline" classes, and I am thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the punitive practices, includ- 
ing physical punishment, which exist even 
in a school system which does not officially 
sanction them. 

From a different vantage point I too 
have been there and have experienced the 
shock of discovering the institutional real- 
ities of the slum school. These include the 
fact that from a sociological perspective, 
these schools have a considerably greater 
resemblance to prisons and mental insti- 
tutions than they do to the schools por- 
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trayed in the Dick and Jane readers or the 
once popular television program, Mr. 
Novak. Indeed, to make sense of my own 
limited data, I found that I had to draw 
upon the sociological research which has 
been concerned with "total institutions" 
in our society rather than upon the writ- 
ings of educators on the nature of the 
school. 

Kozol's book is one of the more percep- 
tive of the books written by former teach- 
ers on the subject of the slum school. 
Among its virtues are the fact that it omits 
the fictional happy ending of The Black- 
board Jungle and To Sir, With Love, and 
the attack against the pupils presented 
with varying degrees of subtlety in nearly 
all of the other books which have received 
popular attention. Moreover, the book is 
not amusing as is Up the Down Staircase. 
As a consequence, Kozol's book will not 
make a good traditional Hollywood movie, 
and the reader cannot be misled into 
thinking that there is a happy ending to 
the present situation in the slum school 
if only lone dedicated teachers persevere, 
that the problem is basically the fault of 
the children, or that the whole situation 
is so hopelessly bad that the best thing to 
do is to laugh at the irony of it all. 

In contrast to many who have written 
about the slum school and to the stance 
of most teachers within these schools, 
Kozol is actively protesting against the 
educational and social system which al- 
lows these schools to exist: This is refresh- 
ing, and it is encouraging that a book like 
this has appeared and received a national 
award. 


Much that Kozol reports about his ex- 
periences has been confirmed by empiri- 
cal investigations in other school systems. 
Further, there is evidence to indicate that 
the problem has ramifications beyond 
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those documented in this book. The con- 
temporary educational system has dele- 
terious effects not only on Negro pupils 
but also on children from other groups 
stricken by poverty—Appalachian whites, 
Puerto Ricans, Mexican Americans and 
American Indians. Since Negro as well as 
white teachers engage in the teaching 
practices and punitive measures which so 
severely discriminate against the child of 
the slum, the conflict within the slum 
school is not solely racial in character but 
is related to the position of teachers and 
pupils in both the social-class structure of 
our society and the bureaucratic structure 
of the school. Even within the segregated 
school (whether Negro or white), not all 
children are treated alike, and those who 
achieve and do school work well receive 
rewards unknown to those who are 
markedly deficient in performing the edu- 
cational tasks assigned. 

The entrenched bureaucratic nature of 
the formal educational system needs much 
Breater attention than Kozol gives it. His 
book eloquently describes the consequences 
of this system for both child and teacher, 
and Kozol himself is a dramatic example 
of the way in which the teacher is often dis- 
couraged from initiating creative learning 
activities in the classroom, In addition, the 
book presents insightful material relevant 
to the pathological adaptations made by 
many teachers who remain in the slum 
school rather than moving elsewhere, 

At the same time, however, the educa- 
tional world described in Death at an Early 
Age is reduced to overly simple propor- 
tions. Kozol's sketches of white teachers and 
agents of the system. (with the possible 
exception of himself) are Stereotyped and 
totally negative. In contrast, there is no 
unsympathetic sketch of a Negro adult or 
child. This brings into sharp focus the 
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racial conflict clearly evident in American 
society today, but it does little to help us 
understand the nature of the educational 
system which must be changed if solutions 
to the present problem are to be found. 

Kozol fails to sufficiently note or see the 
implications of the fact that both teachers 
and pupils (irrespective of their skin color) 
are at the bottom of a long bureaucratic 
supervisory chain of command which per- 
meates all of the activities of the school. It 
is of the very essence of bureaucracy to re- 
quire standardized rules and regulations 
which all must follow and the elimination 
of relationships based on personal con- 
siderations. Individuals are classified into 
known categories on the basis of designated 
criteria and treated accordingly. The in- 
tent is that all should be treated in clearly 
delineated ways and have an equal chance 
under the rules for advancement within 
the bureaucratic system. 

Within the educational bureaucracy, the 
role of teacher is essentially that of a 
trained technician who is theoretically (but 
not always in fact) assigned to specific 
classes of pupils on the basis of technical 
qualifications. In turn, pupils themselves 
are categorized according to age and ability 
and assigned to specific teachers. As tech- 
nicians, teachers are expected to implement 
the decisions of their superiors concerning 
the rules and regulations governing 
teacher-pupil relations and curricular ac 
tivities. Above all, a premium is placed on 
disciplined behavior on the part of oe 
ers and pupils alike, for without a hig 
degree of conformity to the prescribed be- 
havior, the bureaucratic pattern of Piae 
relationships is likely to fail. This, a 
course, is precisely what has happened in 
the slum school and the reason why the 
problem of “discipline” is so often defined 
as THE problem in these schools. 


In the slum school, it has been apparent 
for some time that the devotion to bureau- 
cratic rules and regulations has become so 
great that the rules have been transformed 
into absolutes which are no longer rele- 
vant to the educational task of the school. 
Pupils in these schools have urgent atypi- 
cal educational needs and problems which 
demand atypical educational programs. 
Yet the very rigidity of the bureaucratic 
model has usually led those within these 
schools to respond to pupils in a stereo- 
typed manner which is ill-adapted to the 
exigencies of the child’s world of poverty 
amidst affluence. This world demands that 
these children be educated if they are not 
to become permanent wards of the state. 

Whether the slum school is a unique 
case of the failure of the bureaucratic 
model to accomplish the educational task 
or only a glaring example which highlights 
a more widespread failure in schools gen- 
erally is a moot question. Whatever the 
answer may be, it is clear that the present 
bureaucratic arrangements are bankrupt 
in meeting the problem of providing an 
adequate education for lower-class chil- 
dren. Many of the reasons for this are made 
explicit by Kozol’s account of his initia- 
tion into the teaching role in these schools. 

Since I am currently analyzing the re- 
ports of twenty-two teachers who began 
their teaching careers in schools similar to 
those described by Kozol, I can verify that 
many of his experiences are shared by 
others. Schools in slum areas vary in their 
physical facilities, but the old buildings 
are as dismal as he describes. The educa- 
tional texts provided to teachers are fre- 
quently dated, especially if they are for a 
class that ranks low in achievement level; 
they are usually in short supply and nearly 
always unrelated to the real world, espe- 
cially the real world of the poor. The 
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veteran teachers do attempt to incorporate 
new teachers into the school by giving them 
advice on how to conform to the rules and 
regulations and run a well disciplined 
classroom. This advice does stress the neces- 
sity for social distance from pupils, and 
the methods of punishing "trouble- 
makers.” Teachers are discouraged from 
deviating from the classroom activities 
prescribed in the curriculum guide and 
run serious risks of being punished if they 
do so. Not much is expected of the pupils 
who are already behind in school work, 
and they are frequently defined as unmoti- 
vated and unteachable. The professional 
ideology within the school almost always 
blames the children, their parents, or the 
social environment for the educational de- 
ficiencies of the school. Only rarely does 
anyone suggest that there may be some- 
thing seriously awry within the educa- 
tional system itself. 

It is not Kozol's description of the reali- 
ties in the slum school that makes his book 
unusual. What he relates is well known to 
many educators, even those who refuse to 
publicly acknowledge these conditions and 
who don't like to see books written about 
them. Kozol’s contribution is quite dif- 
ferent. He not only describes some of the 
social facts of life in what he so aptly calls 
these “penitential” schools, but he protests 
vehemently about these conditions by 
pointing to their consequences for the 
pupils whom the school is supposedly edu- 
cating. By virtue of this fact alone, Kozol is 
a rare exception among teachers and, alas, 
among teachers of teachers. 

Although Death at an Early Age makes 
a far greater contribution to the arousal 
of moral indignation about slum schools 
than it does to empirical knowledge, it is 
nevertheless an important book. The un- 
answered question is whether it will reach 
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and persuade those educators and others 
Who are still unconvinced that the schools 
in our urban slums must be drastically re- 
Structured if the poor are to be incorpor- 
ated into our society and not abandoned 
by it. Ultimately, the enduring value of 
Kozol's contribution will be measured by 
the response to this question. 
ELIZABETH M, EDDY 
University of Florida 


DEATH AT AN EARLY AGE: Tue Desrruc- 
TION OF THE HEARTS AND MINDS oF NEGRO 
CHILDREN IN THE BOSTON Pustic Scuoors. 
by Jonathan Kozol, 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1967. 
viii + 240 pp. $4.95. 


Death at an Early Age is Jonathan Kozol's 
documentary account of some of the events 
Which occurred in the predominantly 
Negro elementary school in Boston's Rox- 
bury section where he taught during 1964- 
65. He has included in this account some 
contemporaneous social and Political inci- 
dents in Boston (eg. the Massachusetts 
State Board of Education's report on racial 
imbalance in the schools) and the deep 
South (e.g., the shooting of Reverend Reeb 
in Selma) which seemed related to the 
character and mood of the school. 

More than rendering a mere chronicle 
of events, however, Kozol has conveyed the 
mid-nineteenth century institutional qual- 
ity of life in a ghetto school locked into an 
urban educational system. The book is an 
indictment of Boston’s school system and 
of "the system" as well. As such, it is a 
significant contribution to the mounting 
collection of evidence which will be mar- 
shalled when the cases against the Boston 
Public Schools and other urban schools 
responsible for innumerable "deaths" are 
brought to trial. 
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Kozol brilliantly demonstrates how the 
practices and attitudes of classroom teach- 
ers are dominated by the policies and pos- 
tures of the educational system and the 
social system. For example, the Art Teach- 
er who displayed her deprecation of the 
products of her Negro pupils and of the 
pupils themselves by exhibiting drawings 
that had been done by white pupils of 
previous years did not need to question the 
significance of her act because the school 
System and the social system support it in 
spirit. The self-righteous Reading Teacher 
who relaxed rules for white pupils that 
were enforced rigorously for Negro pupils 
felt justified in doing so because the system 
sanctioned a double standard and treat- 
ment. Although The Boston Teachers’ 
Handbook advises against inflicting cor- 
poral punishment “when it might aggra- 
vate an existing physical impairment” and 
forbids “violent shaking or other gross 
indignities,” Kozol reports that “one child 
in my school was whipped in such a way as 
to leave on his hand a physical impair- 
ment in the form of a large scar which may 
be with him all his life” (p. 10). The white 
Bostonians who condone the use of cor- 
poral punishment because it is “a very old 
tradition within our public schools" (pp. 
1718) are countered by Kozol who accu- 
rately points out that “the fact that some 
boys may have been whipped unjustly fifty 
years ago does not make that injustice more 
palatable today" (p. 18). 

Other inequities are cited. For stique 
an analysis of funds allocated to Negro an 
White schools shows that white schools en- 
joy a considerable advantage. Kozol points 
out that the Boston School Committee's 
rejection of the report of the State Board 
of Education on racial imbalance in Massa- 
chusetts was an irrational response com- 
pletely unsympathetic to the desperate 


needs of their Negro constituents. The 
physical decay of the ghetto school where 
Kozol taught provides proof of the lack of 
concern on the part of administrators who, 
as Kozol charges, "have been casual, if 
they have not actually been incompetent, 
in fulfilling their responsibility to look 
after even the bare safety of many Negro 
children" (p. 85). 

Kozol also points out the pronounced 
irrelevance and unreality (or anti-reality) 
of the prescribed curriculum to Negro stu- 
dents. To alleviate the situation he intro- 
duced his pupils to the works of the Negro 
author, Langston Hughes whose poem 
"Ballad of the Landlord" captured some 
truths and ironies of the reality of ghetto 
life. His presentation of the poem to his 
class, a poem popular with his pupils, was 
the event which precipitated his dismissal 
(or, more accurately, his banishment) from 
the Boston Public Schools. 

"This is a crazy place to learn": Kozol 
hoped a child one day would say this about 
the school. None did; nor did Kozol ex- 
plicitly point out to those around him that 
it was a crazy situation, part of a bizarre 
system replete with gross hypocrisies and 
irreconcilable paradoxes. During that year 
of teaching the "quiet collusion" contin- 
ued, uninterrupted by protest. It is through 
Death at an Early Age, however, that Kozol 
testifies against the Boston Public Schools 
and the citizens who support these schools 
and educational practices and conditions 
that are demoralizing and stultifying for 
teachers as well as pupils. 

'The reader is much more aware of the 
demoralization and helplessness Kozol felt 
than of the plight of his pupils, the true 
victims of the situation. Occasionally Kozol 
offers a lament for his pupils; more often 
it is a lament for himself, for his inability 
to make the entire system honest, effective, 
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right. His characterizations of people— 
pupils, teachers, school committee mem- 
bers—sometimes seem overdrawn, unfair. 
Perhaps the exaggerations are necessary. 
Only a few teachers and pupils were se- 
lected for scrutiny. Are we expected to 
generalize from these few examples? It is 
implied that with the exception of Kozol 
himself, the teachers were insensitive to 
the circumstances of their pupils. And the 
pupils themselves are somewhat romanti- 
cized as he presents them. If he had pre- 
sented case studies of other teachers and 
pupils in the same educational network, a 
more balanced view of their circumstances 
and interactions might have resulted. 
We have come to expect a set of recom- 
mendations from the critical observers of 
the “urban condition.” Kozol offers no sug- 
gestions for research or reform. Presenting 
evidence which leads to the conviction of 
the system on the capital charge is a valu- 
able service, but more important than the 
assignation of guilt is the relief of the in- 
nocent who still suffer. But one message in 
this regard comes through clearly. No 
panacea, no busing program, no change of 
key personnel, no construction program, 
no incentive-pay plan, no crash program 
of teacher training, no curriculum change 
— not even the introduction of Langston 
Hughes poetry—will create a condition of 
hope for ghetto students of any age. And it 
is almost certain that no educational pro- 
gram without more revolutionary social 
changes to accompany it can significantly 
alter the downward spiral of student 
achievement and attitude in these schools. 
Trapped between the unrealizable expec- 
tations created at home and the dead-ends 
they face upon graduation, few students 
are likely to develop a passion for learn- 
ing. But those in the business of educa- 
tion should not wait for the millenium; 
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the Negro population will not. There are 
some issues about which we need no more 
data to justify action. Irregardless of im- 
Proved achievement scores, all students 
have fundamental rights and immediate 
steps can, and must, be taken to guarantee 
that schooling is at least a tolerable experi- 
ence. 

Corporal punishment—a method of dis- 
cipline which creates problems rather than 
solving them—should be abandoned im- 
mediately. By next September, a new cur- 
riculum which is more relevant and com- 
pelling for students in these schools could, 
and should, be introduced; a curriculum 
which provides guidance for those teachers 
who require and want it, and yet is flexible 
enough to provide alternatives which per- 
mit the professional exercise of the teach- 
er's imagination and insight into the needs 
of his students. Apparently equipment and 
facilities in the slum schools 50 desperately 
require improvement, and have for so long, 
that. establishing parity in per pupil ex- 
penditure with other school districts would 
be neither just nor adequate. Neglect in 
the past must be paid for today. A safe and 
emotionally secure school life and at least 
the opportunity to learn provided by ap- 
propriate materials and physical surround- 
ings are minimal conditions which can 
legitimately be demanded immediately. It 
is of utmost importance that Negro chil- 
dren have the same Probability as white 
children of finding themselves in the hands 
of a good teacher. But that requirement 
can only be met by the greater revolution 
in the education establishment, including 
the universities, 


In order to change such public schools as 
the ones in which Kozol taught and to in- 
crease the possibility of keeping alive “the 
hearts and minds” of Negro children at- 
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tending such schools, a cooperative effort 
must be mobilized involving the commu- 
nity served by the school, the education 
system of the city, the universities which 
provide teachers and solutions to educa- 
tional problems, and ultimately federal 
resources, the political machinery, and 
even the support of labor. More must be 
known and more must be done. For in- 
Stance, more must be known about appro- 
priate selection and training of teachers 
for ghetto schools. The training institu- 
tions in the area should be clearly commit- 
ted to resolving the problem. More must 
be known about the process of teacher 
socialization, particularly the ways more 
experienced teachers influence the values, 
attitudes, and practices of new teachers; 
and means of improving or minimizing 
that influence must be developed so that 
enthusiasm is not dampened by initiation. 
Nor can we afford to be so deeply absorbed 
by the present problem that we neglect the 
coming generation of students on the one 
hand and recently graduated students on 
the other. Intensified, educationally rele- 
vant efforts should begin earlier and ex- 
tend longer. Programs for preschool edu- 
cation from the age of three years should 
be developed to increase the likelihood of 
Success of students when they reach school; 
and every effort should be made by school 
Systems to arrange for jobs for every et 
dent who finishes school so that there is a 
hope of success when schooling is com- 
pleted. 

But should all of these things be done— 
none of them is new—we must realize that 
little change will be effected in such schools 
as the ones Kozol describes in Death at an 
Early Age. And until the hearts and minds 
of people who control the forces of politi 
cal and social change have been “cured, 
no significant changes can be expected. As 


the report of the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Disorders and the events of this April have 
so clearly dramatized, it is time to com- 
pletely rethink the purposes of the primary 
American social institutions. It is time to 
re-evaluate and to make the major changes 
required in a social and political revolu- 
tion. Enough talk about death. The con- 
cern now must be to nurture life; not just 
the life of children in schools but the life 
of a people, a culture, a nation. And the 


message is now. 
FLORENCE SHELTON 


Harvard University 


CHILDREN OF CRISIS. 

by Robert Coles. 

Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1967. 
401 pp. $8.50. 


Dr. Coles has written a unique and insight- 
ful work that records, explores, and dis- 
sects one of the most important transi- 
tional periods in the history of this na- 
tion. He chronicles vignettes in the lives 
of those men, women, and children— 
black and white—who were the vanguard 
in breaking down the racial barriers of 
the old, entrenched, segregated South. 
Dr. Coles' account comes alive because he 
uses the technique of presenting individ- 
ual histories, feelings, and reactions. The 
excerpts from his taped recordings give 
the reader a feeling of vicarious participa- 
tion in the joys and struggles of the char- 
acters. 

The author is a first-hand observer and 
participant in the struggles of which he 
speaks, He spent many years in the South 
living and working with the people whose 
story he has immortalized. His personal 
experience and contacts in the civil rights 
movement in the South are perhaps un- 
equaled by any other white social scien- 
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tist. Dr. Coles is a psychiatrist but he is 
much more than that. In this book he 
catalogues and demonstrates the relation- 
ships of political, social, and economic 
events as they come to bear on the in- 
dividual lives and personal development 
of his subjects. 

Thus, he has no simple answers to give 
when he attempts to examine the factors 
that help young, black children to with- 
stand violent mobs and rejecting class- 
mates when they desegregate a local 
school. He does not flood the readers with 
psychiatric jargon or "psychodynamics." 
Persons are not labeled or categorized 
with irrelevant psychological nomencla- 
ture. 

Dr. Coles is not talking about "sick" 
people nor is he preoccupied with stereo- 
types of mental health. His subjects are 
people with strengths and weaknesses who 
are together caught in social change that 
brings sometimes a crisis, sometimes a new 
hope, and always a challenge. 

A white Northerner, Dr. Coles formed 
close relationships not only with South- 
ern Negroes, but also with Southern 
whites. He records with insight and sym- 
pathy the upheaval and self-examination 
that desegregation brings to the white 
family, the white child, and the white 
schoolteacher. Although recognizing the 
racism in Southern whites, he is careful 
also to note their positive qualities, kind 
feelings, and ability to change previously 
entrenched racial attitudes. It does not 
seem possible for Dr. Coles to just hate 
them as a group of monolithic bigots, but 
neither does he excuse their racism. How- 
ever, his empathy is decidedly with the 
struggles and hopes of the Negro. "I have 
noticed that it is easier for me to see the 
inner turmoil of a Negro youth asking 
for the right to vote than that of a white 
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farmhand filled with almost speechless 
horror at the sight of a Negro doing so" 
(p. 374). 

This is indeed the tone of the book as 
Dr. Coles examines the attitudes and feel- 
ings of his white and black protagonists. 
His sections exploring the psychological 
and social behavior of the young white 
and black children in newly desegregated 
schools are particularly well-written and 
insightful as Compared to other sections 
of the book. His own professional in- 
terest in children is apparent and his “re- 
search" is more complete and detailed in 
these sections, With Breat skill he helps 
the reader to enter the world of these 
children and to almost “feel” their strug- 
gles, joys, and conflicts. 

The sections that deal with adult reac- 
tions do not appear to have been ex- 
plored or written with the same care and 
attention. On occasion, it seems as if some 
9f the personalities are over-romanticized 
as, for example, in the section on civil 
rights workers, They were a courageous 
Broup but not all were as committed and 
good-intentioned as Dr. Coles would im- 
Ply. He describes little of the severe prob- 
lems in black-white relations among the 
young workers that eventually led to 
whites leaving or being expelled from the 
civil rights movement, One wonders how 
much Dr. Coles is restrained throughout 
the book to protect the “good image” of 
the movement. 

If there is a criticism that can be made 
of the book, it is that some of the material 
may be so selective as to represent a dis- 
tortion of the overall general picture of 
events, attitudes, and behavior. For ex- 
ample, although Dr. Coles expresses con- 
fidence and hope in the ability of the 
white Southerners to overcome their racist 
attitudes and prejudices, the fact of con- 
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tinued, present-day segregation belies this 
belief. We know that Dr. Coles inter- 
viewed and studied hundreds of individ- 
uals during his time in the South and 
that only a few are presented in this ac- 
count. Would presentation of the others 
really have given a very different picture? 

The author tries very hard to stress that 
there are no easy explanations for the psy- 
chological events that he describes. He 
examines life histories but finds that he is 
unable to draw ready conclusions, “. .. the 
closer we look at human behavior, the 
more nonpsychiatric influences must be 
Summoned to ‘explain’ what turns out to 
be a rather complicated and not always 
obvious connection between the life of the 
mind and the life of the world” (p. 364). 
However, one wonders whether the au- 
thor would have been in a position to 
draw some generalizations and tentative 
conclusions with some validity, had he at- 
tempted to quantify his data. This would 
have been a difficult task, but one which 
would have been quite useful to social 
Science. As it stands now, Dr. Coles’ re- 
Cordings in this book can be accepted 
only as his very personal impressions. Per- 
haps teams of sociologists, anthropolo- 
gists, psychologists, psychiatrists, and econ- 
omists should be established which could 
become available quickly to "study" so- 
cial movements with more scope than can 
be provided by any one individual. 


ALVIN F. POUSSAINT 
Tufts University 


Tue FounTH R: A RETURN TO LEARNING 
FOR SIDETRACKED ADOLESCENTS. 

by Robert B. Heinemann and Marilyn 
Bernstein. 

Boston: Beacon Press, 1967. 212 pp. $6.00. 


Angry children, they are the cast of this 
story—children too angry for classroom 
learning, yet mired in a middle-class 
milieu which confuses academic success 
with the good life. The drama opens with 
six such adolescents sulking around “an 
old-fashioned, oval dining room table that 
has long since resigned itself to dis- 
honor." The setting is an ancient frame 
house in Cambridge, the home of Reme- 
dial Scholastic Services, Inc. 

The ensuing action centers around the 
heroic struggles of two teachers, Robert 
Heinemann and Marilyn Bernstein, to 
make their charges again receptive to 
classroom learning. Their challenge is 
clearly a challenge confronting most teach- 
ers in modern America; hence, the general 
relevance of this unique experiment. Un- 
like most research reports, this one is lit- 
erate and vigorous; engaging incidents 
elucidate philosophy, strategy, and re- 
sults, Mr. Heinemann and Mrs. Bern- 
stein earn the reader's deepest respect 
through the prodigious energy, patience, 
warmth, and psychological insight which 
they bring to their task. 

Before examining the philosophy and 
techniques of RSS, let us more clearly 
frame the problem. The student accepted 
by RSS was "an ideal type of failure, an 
intelligent and somewhat emotionally de- 
pressed student, whose learning disabili- 
ties are sufficiently school-connected to be 
correctable in school" (p. 7). The "drop- 
outs" at RSS were from middle-class back- 
grounds, but my own experience with 
"drop-outs" from poverty bespeaks the 
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general validity of this report. Finally, 
the stated purpose of RSS was not aca- 
demic instruction per se but the recogni- 
tion and correction of learning disabili- 
ties, to the end that students might again 
enroll and function in ordinary schools. 

The following ideas emerge to define 
the philosophical framework of RSS: 

(1) Students must acknowledge their 
problems and agree to work on them. "It 
never works unless the student decides 
that he has learning problems that he 
wants to solve. If you're not really con- 
cerned enough to work hard you shouldn't 
join us" (p. 11). 

(2) Problems which are essentially emo- 
tional problems must be identified as 
such. “The underlying and persistent 
need for all our students was to disen- 
tangle emotional difficulties from aca- 
demic life. Recognizing the importance 
each student gave to these disturbances 
was a step toward lending him support 
in sorting them out. However, that sup- 
port was neither credible nor acceptable 
until we explained and deepened the re- 
lationship between him-as-student and us- 
as-teachers" (p. 4). 

(3) Surface learning problems with no 
obvious explanation imply a deeper emo- 
tional problem. Its identification and cor- 
rection is the essential function of RSS. 


"What's bothering you, Franny? 
You're missing words you know, and 
you don't pay attention to punctuation. 
Don't you know ‘is’ or 'tired'?" We 
stop her because we cannot take these 
mistakes at their face value. They are 
like the “I don't know" defense com- 
monly used to answer questions that 
are considered intrusive. "I don't 
know” in such cases means "I don't 
want to say," or "I won't let you put 
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me on the spot." Errors like Franny's 
proclaim inner negative reactions; to 
help her find out what they are since 
she may be afraid of finding out for 
herself, we must ask. (p. 34) 


(4) The problem of authority is the 
most subtle block to classroom learning. 
Disapproving of values expressed by adult 
society (even while actively embracing 
them), many adolescents reject its author- 
ity, hence their teachers who are seen as 
symbols of that authority, and hence 
whatever teachers have to offer, Students 
must be taught to cherish honest dissent 
and yet not cut themselves off from 
adult-provided learning opportunities. “If 
our students could find their own direct 
Ways to express dissent and if, in conse- 
quence, they could accept the teacher's 
authority, understanding its limits and 
uses, we were willing to predict that they 
would be able to solve their technical 
problems easily, quickly, and more or less 
on their own" (p. 184). 

(5) The solution to the problem of au- 
thority demands clear thinking about the 
ends of education. For when a student, 
perhaps unwittingly, assumes that the aim 
of education is to mold him into the 
likeness of a Society he disavows, he will 
disavow the authority of that society as 
it appears in the classroom. Students must 
therefore be led to see humanistic instead 
of utilitarian aims of education. “When 
you learn math or poetry, Latin or his- 
tory, your internal life becomes more tex- 
tured and interesting, In my opinion 
that’s your chance to become more human. 
T'd say that we study to become more our- 
selves, more active as reasonable human 
beings” (p. 107). 

(6) When a learning difficulty has psy- 
chological roots, it is futile and destruc- 
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tive to base remedial work upon drill, 
curriculum reform, materialistic rewards, 
Or academic fun-and-games. A real solu- 
tion requires that the psychological prob- 
lems be conceptually formulated and sub- 
mitted to rational analysis. 

(7) Students should be given "the right 
to fail.” Ways of life for which academic 
certification is irrelevant should be ac- 
ceptable, as more appropriate for the psy- 
chological well-being of some individuals. 
Of course, parents of RSS students failed 
to appreciate this attitude; if they had, 
this agonizing book would not have been 
written, 


The basic strategy for accomplishing 
the ends of RSS was apparently the su- 
perposition of great-book discussion ses- 
sions and group therapy. (The authors 
would disavow my use of the word “ther- 
apy,” but their reported actions and mani- 
fest successes render its usage appropri- 
ate.) Students took turns reading aloud. 
Discussion followed. The rationale for 
this technique, one to which my own 
experience lends enthusiastic concurrence, 
is expressed in the following lines: 


++. When they discovered their secret 
thoughts had long been in the public 
domain through the literary work of 
Sophocles, Euripides, Homer, and 
Shakespeare, they were shocked. They 
were astonished by incest in Oedipus 
Rex, child slaughter and female vin- 
dictiveness in Medea, ambition and 
murder in Macbeth, blood baths and 
treachery in the Iliad, and unprin- 
cipled craftiness in the Odyssey. Read- 
ing over these works, students learn 
that their hoarded feelings and private 
fantasies are part of the common fabric 
of human experience. They find that 
When dread events, in which they can 


recognize their worst feelings, have 
called forth nobility, courage, and even 
pity, they can enter the substance of 
the highest human drama and pene- 
trate the most moving literature. Read- 
ing is, then, thinking and feeling! 
(p. 183) 


'The shared reading of great books was 
thus an end in itself. But at RSS it was 
also strategic; while students read the 
books, the teachers "read" the students. 
When a problem exploded to block de- 
sired progress ("Reading is War" is the 
title of the key chapter), students were 
immediately pressed to search below the 
surface for the root cause of the trouble. 
The process is described in the closing 
paragraph of this chapter, which reveals 
the central theme of the entire book: 


We have learned that the only way 
to grapple with warlike disruption is to 
foster free discussion of immediate is- 
sues. Gradually we develop a clear 
statement and interpretation of the feel- 
ings which provoked the trouble. In 
the beginning this process does not re- 
duce the incidence of class sabotage. 
Disruptions may be even more fre- 
quent. It is difficult, for students fear 
the unknown consequences of un- 
pleasant truths. To be taken seriously 
by adults is for many a new and 
puzzling experience. However, in the 
initial stage they learn that wherever 
truth may lead, it does not bring 
punishment in school. It is difficult for 
a teacher to allow his desire to instruct 
to be diverted into behavioral in- 
quiries. He is forced to "read" the un- 
willing student's behavior instead of the 
book. With experience he can guess at 
the tangle of conflicting impulses and 
longings that students conceal and lead 
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them fruitfully out into the open. 
Teachers and students can agree to a 
state of war where a challenge is not 
catastrophic. (p. 49) 


RSS also offered classes in mathematics, 
history, composition, and languages. Here, 
too, the concern was more with learning 
how to learn than with the mastery of 
subject matter. 

Complementing the daily work at RSS 
were written reports to, and candid con- 
ferences with, parents. "When we found 
out what the reasons for school failures 
were, we hoped to share the knowledge 
with the parents no matter how remote 
their way of thinking. Ideally, with their 
collaboration we would bear down on 
the problems and work out the answers 
in harmonious accord" (p. 160). To the 
dismay of his psychiatrist, his parents, 
and himself, the concerned student par- 
ticipated in all parent conferences. These 
occasions thus provided "the means by 
which a student might have a mature and 
honest exchange with his parents" (p. 
162). Of course, these conferences were 
thereby charged with dynamite; accounts 
of them provide some of the book's most 
rewarding passages. 

Individual psychotherapy was another 
obvious complement to RSS strategy. 
While most students indeed did simul- 
taneously work with a private psycho- 
therapist, overtures from RSS to collabo- 
rate were almost entirely ignored, and 
some bitterness towards that profession 
was manifest: "Something of the prima 
donna and the drudge emerged in the 
relationship as the magical and special 
realm of the doctor contrasted painfully 
with the plain, workaday, visible sphere 
of the teacher" (p. 174). One suspects 
that the psychiatrists saw RSS as pri- 
marily a therapy center and resented this 
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intrusion into their privileged sanctuary. 
This conflict generates an illuminating 
discussion of the relation between therapy 
and teaching. 

Did RSS accomplish its ends? Some stu- 
dents did return to normal schools. Some 
did not. But for those who did and for 
those who did not, the evidence is strong 
that the RSS experience was of transcend- 
ent value. Indeed, what reader would 
not be deeply moved to follow the path 
of a typical tormented student from the 
tempestuous initial interview to the writ- 
ing of a retrospective letter while a uni- 
versity student preparing to become a 
teacher of disturbed children? 


I found that the vast supplies of en- 
ergy used for worry and anger can be 
transformed into a creative spirit; that 
knowing oneself and liking oneself is 
the greatest of all experiences after a 
period of doubt and unhappiness; and 
that if one feels that the world is bar- 
ren of any happiness or possibilities, it 
is because he has not yet discovered 
any happiness within himself, (p. 207) 


DAVID MOE 
Windham College 


THE RESPONSIBLE ELECTORATE, 

by V. O. Key, Jr. 

Cambridge, Mass.: The Belknap Press of 
Harvard University Press, 1966. 

xxi + 158 pp. $4.00. 


The untimely death of V. O. Key, Jr. was 
a serious loss to American political science. 
Key combined a shrewd awareness of the 
facts of politics with a serious interest in 
subjecting insight and wisdom to the test 
of behavioral research and quantitative 
measurement. However, unlike the para- 
gons of value-neutral scientific objectivity, 
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Key wore the prejudices of American de- 
mocracy for all to see and fought for them 
with a pungent wit and a dry humor that 
were a joy to some and a scandal to oth- 
ers. The present volume is a brief in de- 
fense of Key's commitment to American 
democracy against the implied and some- 
times explicit criticisms of voter rational- 
ity and responsibility stemming from the 
data of survey research, Key believes this 
data makes the voters look like fools. He 
examines a mass of survey material in 
presidential voting from 1936-1960 to show 
that the evidence can bear another inter- 
pretation, 

Perhaps the most useful aspect of the 
study is its conceptualization of the way 
in which elections reflect changes in the 
composition of the majority and the mi- 
nority party. Key breaks down the voters 
into stand-patters—those who intend to 
vote the same as they did in the last elec- 
tions, switchers—those who intend to 
change their presidential allegiance, and 
new voters—those who did not vote last 
time or who are voting for the first time. 
The analysis shows that electoral change 
comes about through a complex process 
of erosion of past majorities and the dif- 
ferential attraction of new voters. Con- 
trary to a widespread view, the decisive 
element in elections is not the true inde- 
pendents but the switchers and the new 
voters. This, in Key's view, is highly im- 
portant since the true independents are 
à sorry set of political know-nothings, vic- 
tims of cross pressure and hopelessly igno- 
rant and irresponsible. S 

Elections are not at the mercy of this un- 
admirable lot since their outcomes depend 
on the addition of switchers and new vot- 
ers to the mass of the party's stand-patters. 
The switchers, as Key points out, move 
from either party though in varying num- 


bers. Their change in party allegiance Key 
finds for the most part rational since in 
many cases their issue preferences are 
clearly and meaningfully related to their 
choice of party. Even the stand-patters 
turn out not to be simply blind party zeal- 
ots since their party loyalty turns out to 
be congruent with their issue preferences. 
To be sure, Key is aware that their issue 
preferences may be cued by their party 
loyalties. In his view, however, this would 
not seriously reflect on the rationality of 
their party identifications. More serious 
for voter rationality is the state of the new 
voters who reflect low involvement and 
scant knowledge and concern with issues. 
Hopefully, the marginality of the new vot- 
ers’ rationality improves over time. At 
least as Key sees it, the mix of switchers 
and new voters that decide elections show 
greater issue knowledge and appropriate 
issue and party identifications than was 
the case with the “true independents” 
whose behavior, if critical for democratic 
elections, would be damning. 

Despite the hosannahs of Professor Ar- 
thur Maas in the introduction, Key's find- 
ings are far less than spectacular comfort 
for the friends of democracy. Nothing in 
what he adduces goes to show that voters 
work at the job or are particularly well 
informed. Indeed his argument tends to 
limit the voters to a capacity to throw the 
rascals out with precious little ability to 
judge whether the alternatives presented 
are better, Key regards the chastisement 
at the polls as a powerful and beneficial 
form of political learning. Certainly the 
danger of being thrown out of office is a 
check on the abuses and arrogance of pow- 
er. As Vietnam follows Korea, one may 
entertain a justifiable wonder as to when 
and how politicians and parties learn, a 
subject that Key might have pursued had 
he lived. 

" 
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It may be comforting to some to learn 
that issue-conscious voters can discrimi- 
nate between a Republican party which is 
generally favorable to business, opposed to 
strict regulation, and not notably in the 
corner of organized labor, and a Demo- 
cratic party that in its leading Northern 
echelons identifies with labor, favors gov- 
ernment regulation of business, and rhe- 
torically rejoices in a claim to represent 
the underdog. It may even reassure to 
learn that a latent pro-labor Democratic 
majority was able to punish the Democrat- 
ic party leadership for Korea, commu- 
nism, and corruption by electing a Repub- 
lican general who presented no real threat 
to their social and economic gains. Com- 
forting as these evidences of rationality 
may be, they scarcely allay disquiet that 
voter ignorance permits the easy substi- 
tution of the rhetoric of good intentions 
for the reality of programmatic accom- 
plishment. 

The re-examination of the fruits of the 
New Deal make it by no means so clear 
that the interests of poor voters were bet- 
ter served by Democratic than Republican 
leadership. F. D. R. and Henry Agard Wal- 
lace presided over a farm program that 
well served the Farm Bureau Federation 
not the sharecroppers, the farm laborers, 
or even the small farmers. More recently, 
the faces of starvation in Mississippi have 
occasioned little concern among those 
whose interests are served by a high na- 
tional minimum wage law. A committee 
of the Senate heard the Secretaries of Agri- 
culture and Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, the Surgeon General, and Sargent 
Shriver report that we know more of starva- 
tion in India than in the United States. As 
Key points out, the voter is dependent on 
the information that the political system 
gets through to him and the candidate- 
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alternatives it presents to him, He says if 
all the voter is presented to choose among 
are rascals, he will choose a rascal. But this 
is scarcely good enough to absolve the vot- 
er of irrationality or the electorate of ir- 
responsibility. To choose effectively, one 
must have meaningful choices. To have 
meaningful choices, one must significantly 
influence the choosers of one's choices, So 
far as the present volume goes, the elec- 
torate disciplines its choosers of its choices 
by the threat and actuality of defeat at the 
polls. We might be more sanguine of the 
efficacy of this instrument if we had more 
to go on as to the nature and the import 
of the lessons the chastisement teaches, 

One cannot be sure from what Key 
writes whether it was his considered opin- 
ion that majorities of voters could not de- 
liberately choose a Hitler, a Mussolini, a 
Peron, a Wallace, or any other unflatter- 
ing outcome of the democratic process. 
One can be a convinced "small-d" demo- 
crat without ascribing to popular majori- 
ties any more necessary virtue than Rous- 
seau did. If the people will choose rascals 
when the choices they are given are among 
rascals, some of the people must see that 
a better alternative is found, Presumably, 
what must be done to see that a better al- 
ternative occurs transcends Key's view of 
the voters' role, or more likely it suggests 
refusing the Procrustean bed of limitation 
to polling data. 

With all their great contribution to in- 
creasing the measurability of political phe- 
nomena and reducing the woolly area of 
speculation and folklore, sample survey 
data have had the serious and unfortu- 
nate consequence of limiting their focus 
to the questions that data can hope to an- 
swer. Voters can be neither responsible 
nor rational unless the system in which 
they vote presents them with choices that 
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can be made rationally and responsibly. 
The rational and responsible voter can- 
not be a thing apart from the rational and 
responsible citizen. The latter's role is 
framed by a net of institutions that the 
pollster leaves unexplored if not ignored. 
The very notion of a responsible elector- 
ate apart from a political system in terms 
of which its behavior can be judged re- 
sponsible and rational or otherwise is an 
artifact of one-sided concentration on vot- 
ing studies. 

Professor Cummings, who put Key's 
manuscript through the press, has given 
us quite properly all but the two pages of 
notes that Key left of what were to be his 
conclusions. One can scarcely discover 
from this what Key might have drawn from 
his reflections on the data he had brought 
together and analyzed. His case that the 
voter is not the kind of fool that some 
have pictured him may be granted. What 
assurance the picture emerging from this 
volume will give the thoughtful is another 
matter, 

NORTON E. LONG 
Brandeis University 


THE SCHOOL As A CENTER OF INQUIRY. 
by Robert J. Schaefer. 

New York: Harper and Row, 1967. 
77 Pp. $3.95. 


Dr. Schaefer's book, the ninth John Dewey 
Society Lecture, is at once exciting and 
disappointing. It is exciting in that it puts 
its finger quite clearly on one of the major 
difficulties of the current educational en- 
terprise. But it is disappointing in that it 
fails to make any working contribution to 
the solution of these difficulties. At times, 
the book can be quite frustrating in that 
it purports to solve a very basic problem 


in our educational system, but never quite 
comes through on its promise. 

Dr. Schaefer deserves cheers when he 
describes the manner in which the current 
structure of education fails to make teach- 
ing an intellectually stimulating career. 
His chief criticism of our current struc- 
ture is the extent to which it seeks to at- 
tract competent people but fails to pro- 
vide any opportunities for their intellec- 
tual growth once they have become en- 
meshed in the educational system. There 
can, I think, be no questioning of the 
soundness of Schaefer's analysis when he 
says, "Obviously the schools need all the 
wit they can muster, but whether intel- 
lectual capacity of any degree flourishes 
or declines depends upon the richness or 
the aridity of the environment in which 
it must exist" (p. 31). Furthermore, I 
think there would be few of us who would 
insist that the current environment of the 
classroom teacher is rich in any sense of 
the word. However embarrassing it may 
be, it certainly is the case that "under 
present circumstances, vigorous, alive, in- 
telligent, and socially committed young 
people often find the schools lonely and 
intellectually barren places” (p. 64). 

But, having very effectively demonstrat- 
ed the aridity of the classroom teacher's 
intellectual environment, and having be- 
moaned the fact that educators have failed 
to direct their attention to this problem, 
Schaefer seems to run out of steam in the 
final chapter of his book which purports 
to solve the problem. The cover of the 
book bills it as “A bold new program for 
the improvement of teaching,” but the 
substance of Schaefer's recommendations 
at best remind one of an apocryphal 
story concerning King Farouk during 
World War II. The King's advisors came 
to him with great dismay over the sinking 
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of their ships by German submarines. 
When pressed for a solution to the prob- 
lem, the King offered a bold new ap- 
proach: "boil the ocean." When the ad- 
visors wanted the King to suggest means 
whereby the ocean could be boiled, replied 
the King, "I supplied the solution, you 
work out the details.” 

Dr. Schaefer's solution to the important 
problems which he poses seems equally 
imaginative. Schaefer suggests, for exam- 
ple, that "we can best recruit and main- 
tain able young people in teaching, not 
by decreeing new status and organiza- 
tional roles, but by creating conditions 
which assure the chance for the continuing 
development of teaching power" (p. 69). 
The question, of course, is "how?" Few of 
us would disagree that the school needs to 
be made a much more challenging place 
for the classroom teacher, but the imposing 
question at this point is how we can so 
restructure the school setting as to make 
it such an intellectually challenging place. 
Schaefer has a few suggestions, but none 
of them seem to be powerful in them- 
selves. He suggests, for example, a reduc- 
tion in teaching loads, the creation of 
opportunities for productive interaction 
among teaching colleagues, and the in- 
volvement of teachers in the study of the 
learning process via ongoing classroom 
research. 

"These proposals are, to a certain extent, 
useful ones. The major difficulty, however, 
is that the current structure of education 
in the United States does not, by its very 
nature, have the flexibility to provide 
opportunities for any such endeavors. As 
Schaefer himself suggests, it would be 
difficult to conceive of any way in which 
teaching could be made professionally 
stimulating within the confines of the cur- 
rent educational structure. Given the stale 
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realities of an isolated classroom, a stan- 
dard fortyfive minute period, a given 
number of students in each classroom, and 
an equation of educational achievement 
with time spent in the class and units 
earned, even the boldest of imaginations 
would have difficulty in suggesting viable 
means of making teaching an exciting life- 
long profession. And if we add to the pre- 
vious list of traditional constraints our 
complete failure to make any distinctions 
among the different tasks which teachers 
can perform and among the various levels 
of competencies that might be expected 
of them, it is almost surprising that we can 
even conceive of teaching as a satisfying 
endeavor. 

But the important point, and the one 
with which Schaefer does not deal system- 
atically, is that our imaginations need not 
be bound by any of these traditional con- 
straints. Indeed, it seems that if we wish 
to produce schools which are "centers of 
inquiry" in the sense which Schaefer him- 
self recommends, then we must devise 
new educational structures which allow us 
to leave presentday constraints behind. 
If, for example, we wish to allow teachers 
the time and opportunity to investigate 
the learning process and become involved 
in curriculum building, then we must be- 
gin to institute school schedules which are 
flexible enough to accomodate such acti- 
vities. But dissatisfaction with the rigidity 
of traditional educational practices is not 
new. Many changes in the institutional 
Structure of education that bear directly 


on Schaefer's desire to make the schoola ' 


center of inquiry are currently being in- 
vestigated. 

The various centers which are currently 
developing flexible schedules designed to 
eliminate the thirty-student forty-five min- 
ute-period syndrome, for example, are 
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clearly in the process of providing means 
towards Schaefer's ends. For one thing, a 
Scheduling system which eliminates all of 
our traditional assumptions about class 
size and structure provides the climate 
wherein the processes of learning and cur- 
riculum development can be systematically 
investigated under all conceivable modes 
of instruction. And secondly, of course, a 
flexible schedule allows for the possibility 
of freeing teacher time for in-service train- 
ing activities, curriculum study, experi- 
mentation, and in-depth study of the 
learning process. Schaefer's warning that 
organizational schemes be perceived “as 
tools to assist in the attainment of impor- 
tant purposes and, assuredly, not as ends 
in themselves” (p. 69) is quite definitely 
one which we ought to heed, but the 
means are precisely what we are lacking 
at this point. 

Another trend in education these days, 
which at least supplies the groundwork for 
making teaching an intellectually exciting 
Profession, is the fairly widespread concern 
for developing performance criteria or 
behavioral objectives in the schools. Even 
if teachers in present day schools had the 
Opportunity and incentive to become 
involved in the study of learning and 
curricula, they would be likely to find the 
task more frustrating than satisfying. An 
educational system like ours which bases 
its decisions concerning student achieve- 
ment on time criteria certainly does not 
create an atmosphere which breeds sys- 
tematic research on learning, and to a 
large extent it puts a damper on such re- 
Search endeavors. But if educators and 
teachers can begin the process of develop- 
ing criteria of performance for their stu- 
dents (and performance criteria can be 
specified in humanistic as well as behavior- 
al terms), then there are great potential 
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gains which may be reaped for both stu- 
dents and teachers. For one thing, the 
process of developing such criteria in itself 
would be extremely challenging. In 
addition, the existence of performance 
criteria would supply a framework within 
which curricula could more systematically 
be evaluated and classroom learning more 
fruitfully examined. Any educational sys- 
tem which insisted that its students’ in- 
tellectual progress be judged by their per- 
formance rather than the amount of time 
they spend in the classroom, would go a 
long way toward forcing the schools to 
become centers of inquiry in Schaefer's 
sense. Given the open-endedness of ques- 
tions concerning the appropriate goals of 
education, and given the rigor which is 
demanded of those who would specify 
such goals precisely, it is difficult to see 
how teachers in a  performance-based 
school could be anything but totally in- 
volved in the development and justifica- 
tion of both the performance criteria and 
the means whereby students may be led to 
meet those criteria. 

Another means whereby teaching could 
be made a full-fledged professional en- 
deavor is suggested by recent proposals 
for instituting a differentiated teaching 
staff. This, again, is an organizational 
change, but it is one which has as its chief 
objective the restructuring of the teaching 
role in such a manner that teaching be- 
comes an intellectually stimulating life- 
long profession. Schaefer himself notes the 
trend toward distinguishing professional 
from para-professional tasks in the teach- 
ing world as a helpful one, at least in free- 
ing teachers from time-consuming, non- 
productive classroom duties. But here 
again, Schaefer is not as bold as he claims 
to be. He provides no specific means to- 
ward his worthy ends, and his distinction 
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between professional and clerical tasks in 
the teaching role does not go far enough 
to make teaching a stimulating endeavor. 
If we wish to capitalize on the intrinsic as 
well as the extrinsic rewards available for 
professional teachers, we must set up dif- 
ferential teaching roles which make useful 
distinctions among the professional re- 
sponsibilities teachers can be assigned. So 
long as all professional teachers are viewed 
as interchangeable parts of the eduational 
machine, with a first-year teacher having 
the same responsibilities and functions as 
an exceptional forty-year career teacher, 
there is little room for encouraging, or 
even recognizing, professional excellence. 
Given the current educational structure, 
the only way a teacher can demonstrate 
new talents or a higher level of compe- 
tency is by promoting himself out of the 
classroom. What we must begin to do is to 
create structures which recognize many 
different kinds of teaching competence 
(e.g., lecturer vs. seminar leader vs. curric- 
ulum expert, and so forth) and which 
differentially reward various levels of com- 
petence. The question here is not one of 
merit pay which simply provides different 
rewards for performing the same task, but 
rather one of providing different tasks such 
that there is real room within the context 
of the student-teacher interaction for pro- 
fessional growth. When we can distinguish 
between different teaching tasks in such 
a way that each represents a different level 
of intrinsic reward, and at the same time 
attach appropriately different levels of 
extrinsic reward to those tasks, we will 
have gone a long way toward providing 
an educational framework within which 
inquiry, excellence, and stimulation are 
possible for the classroom teacher. 

The point here is that organizational 
change can be an enormously powerful 
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tool for opening up new alternatives that 
might help make teaching an exciting pro- 
fession. Any structural change, for exam- 
ple, which enabled students and teachers 
to devote substantial blocks of time to in- 
dependent study would be a valuable 
means of providing the conditions for stim- 
ulating school-wide inquiry. No one 
would argue that structural changes will 
per se produce centers of inquiry in the 
schools. But, on the other hand, it should 
be clear that some very bold changes are 
required to provide the preconditions for 
injecting enthusiasm into the teaching role. 

This catalog of possible means toward 
increasing the richness of the classroom 
teacher's environment is by no means ex- 
haustive. Rather, it is meant to suggest 
the kind of boldness and imagination 
Which will be required if we are ever to 
break the classroom teacher out of his 
intellectually arid rut. Having agreed that 
classroom teaching ought to be a much 
more exciting and rewarding profession 
than it currently is, our top priorities 
ought to be the development of means 
Whereby teaching can become a stimulat- 
ing professional endeavor. Dr. Schaefer's 
book represents an impressive argument 
for the fact that "major structural Changes 
would be required in school organization 
to create centers of inquiry, to free the 
scholar-teacher from crushing teaching 
burdens, to establish appropriate collegial 
associations, to provide the necessary facil- 
ities for study, and to establish and main- 
tain fruitful relations with universities" 
(p. 77). The book is disappointing, how- 
ever, in that it fails to explore the struc- 
tural changes which might be implement- 
ed as means towards those ends. If, as a 
profession, we fail to demonstrate our 
boldness and imagination in providing 
means for making teaching an exciting 
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profession, teaching may well be relegated 
to a position of purely historical interest, 
as a once interesting but no longer useful 
art. Dr. Schaefer has gone a long way to- 
ward specifying one of our major difficul- 
ties and we are obligated to answer his 
book by implementing those changes 
Which can, in fact, make the school a 
center of inquiry. 
DWIGHT W. ALLEN 
University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst 


PERSISTENCE AND CHANGE: BENNINGTON 
COLLEGE AND Its STUDENTS AFTER 25 YEARS. 
by Theodore M. Newcomb et al. 

New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1967. 


292 pp. $9.95. 


Great anticipation preceded the publica- 
tion of this book. Professor Newcomb's 
earlier study, Personality and Social 
Change, has stood as one of the few longi- 
tudinal assessments of attitude change 
during college and of the association be- 
tween such change and the characteristics 
of the college environment. Perhaps be- 
cause Bennington was so different from 
other New England colleges in the 1930's 
educators and behavioral scientists both 
have been anxious to know if the change 
would persist. ‘ 

The book comprises two major studies. 
The first is a restudy of the original popu- 
lation. Graduates were interviewed at 
length and various attitude scales were ad- 
ministered. Questionnaires were also sent 
to students who had left Bennington be- 
fore graduation. The documentation of 
the data in this portion of the book is care- 
ful and precise. The casual reader may 
feel that it is overdone, but the research 
scientist will be grateful for its thorough- 
ness. 


Many of the Bennington students main- 
tained the political orientation that devel- 
oped during their years at the college; on- 
ly a minority changed. The reasons for the 
persistence of attitudes are not quite so 
clear, although the authors underscore two 
variables. The first of these was the almost 
conversion-like influence of four years at 
Bennington in the 1930's. The second was 
the supportive aspect of the environment 
after college, particularly the choice of 
husband and the general interpersonal 
milieu in which the graduate lived. Many 
graduates found mates and an environ- 
ment that was congruent with their new 
political attitudes. Others managed to per- 
sist in spite of living in an opinion climate 
that was somewhat different from their 
own. Still others turned back upon their 
political liberalism in accordance with the 
position taken by family and social associ- 
ates. The study unfortunately does not 
have the kind of data which might help us 
understand the traits of those who per- 
sisted in the face of dissonance and those 
who recanted under pressure. Such an- 
swers could come only from a more clini- 
cal or in-depth study that was never a part 
of the Bennington research. 

The second major portion of the book 
deals with a description of Bennington 
College and its students in 1960, Although 
there was still a prevalent political liber- 
alism among faculty and students, there 
seemed to be less emphasis on political ac- 
tivism. Students in 1960 were less con- 
cerned with social causes than with inter- 
nal psychological matters, Individualism, 
creativity, and aestheticism comprised the 
dominant norms among the student body. 
Incoming students felt a good deal of pres- 
sure to conform to these norms, but the re- 
searchers noted the appearance of distinct, 
deviant subcultures which were not as ap- 
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parent in the 1930's. In 1960 Bennington 
apparently had a place for structured dis- 
sent not possible twenty-five years previ- 
ously. Students still changed in opinions 
and interests at Bennington, but on differ- 
ent issues and within a social framework 
that allowed rejection of the dominant 
norms without the necessity of leaving the 
environment. 

No major criticisms can be leveled 
at the work reported here. The book adds 
a great deal to our knowledge of American 
higher education and the association be- 
tween the college environment and per- 
sonality development. In terms of research 
bias, this reviewer would have liked to see 
two areas explored, family dynamics and 
personality dynamics. The two are nat- 
urally interrelated, but knowledge about 
what occurred in the family has important 
explanatory power for the changes that 
take place in late adolescence and early 
adulthood and the persistence of these 
changes into adult life. In the study of 
both early and later Bennington, careful 
attention was paid to the effect of the col- 
lege environment, but little was given to 
the other side of the coin—the effect of the 
dynamics in the family environment. 

As to psychodynamics, the researchers 
posed a number of questions which might 
be answered more effectively with data 
from this area. Some students seemed to 
change attitudes and interests because 
they wanted to belong, and therefore were 
willing to conform to the norms of the en- 
vironment. This suggests that the motiva- 
tional imperatives in personality are cru- 
cial, especially when the research deals 
with stability or change over a number of 
years. Data from this area could have been 
the basis for a more powerful study. 

In any book with multiple authors, there 
is the danger of variation in style and re- 
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search sophistication. This book suffers 
less from such variation than many others 
of its kind, but the difference is still ap- 
parent. The writing is at its very best, both 
in style and clarity of ideas, when the pen 
is in the hands of Newcomb. He is still the 
old pro. The second section suffers in spots 
because some of the results which are pre- 
sented seem obvious, and the kind of re- 
search techniques are limited in scope. 
Also the editorial work seems to be less ef- 
ficient, For example, on pages 193 and 200 
the author confuses two of his variables, 
even to the point of running an inappro- 
priate table. It is surprising that this lapse 
Bot so far. Fortunately, it does not have any 
effect upon the major findings of the chap- 
ter. 

One of the book's most interesting con- 
clusions comes out at the very end: the 
Shift in emphasis over twenty-five years 
from political activism to individualism, 
creativity, and aestheticism. The data sug- 
Best that a major kind of transposition 
may be taking place among American col- 
lege students, at least in colleges where 
there is less emphasis upon the collegiate 
culture and more upon the intellectual 
life. Student protest, whether against the 
college establishment and its control or 
against policies of the federal government, 
may also reflect the change. Whether the 
shift is transient or Tepresents a more per- 
vasive quality of personality is not yet ap- 
parent. 

When Newcomb studied Bennington in 
the 1930's, he felt that the climate of the 
college was dictated primarily by the fac- 
ulty. He described them as eager intellec- 
tuals with a liberal political philosophy 
and a desire to have an effect upon their 
students. The description of Bennington 
today suggests that the norms may be set 

more by the students than by the faculty. 
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If this be true, then student culture may 
be a leading edge in the total value cli- 
mate of a given college. Although the au- 
thors of the book indicate that the research 
has now come to a close, many readers 
would look forward with great anticipa- 
tion to another follow-up in twenty-five 
years, 
STANLEY H. KING 
Harvard University 


PLANNING HUMAN RESOURCE 
DEVELOPMENT: EDUCATIONAL MODELS AND 
SCHEMATA. 

by Russell C. Davis, 

New York: Rand McNally & Company, 
1967. 334 pp. $8.00. 


This useful book by Russell Davis faith- 
fully reflects the turbulent and often be- 
wildering evolution which the concepts 
and methodologies of educational plan- 
ning have undergone in recent years, It 
also reflects the great chasm which still ex- 
ists between theory and practice, and 
paves the way for greater problems yet to 
come. 

The book has a certain Walter Mitty 
quality, suggesting at first glance that the 
author leads a double life. In one life, he 
is the rare Professor of Education who rev- 
els in, and appears to take seriously, the 
mathematical models and sophisticated 
methodologies which certain economists 
have brought to the new literature of edu- 
cational and manpower planning—once 
described by Professor Fred Harbison as 
“statistical pyrotechnics.” In his other life, 
he is the Pragmatic “operator,” a devout 
believer in the intuitive wisdom of experi- 
ence, and a sceptic and even cynic toward 
mathematical formulations: His fascina- 
tion is not with numbers but with the poli- 
tics, sociology, and earthy human factors 


that shape the destinies of educational 
policy and development. Throughout the 
book, these “two” authors joust in enter- 
taining and enlightening fashion, but the 
pragmatic "operator" type invariably 
comes out on top. 

The mathematical author (who obvi- 
ously chose the title) expounds learnedly 
n “models and schemata" in a succession 
of chapters, dealing with such matters as 
making enrollment projections on the 
basis of demographic data, calculating 
future manpower requirements as a means 
of setting educational targets, costing edu- 
cational plans and fitting them to avail- 
able finance, and using over-all economic 
and educational models for determining 
optimum resource allocations to educa- 
tion. 

'The second and more "practical" au- 
thor interrupts the first one frequently to 
say what is wrong about these neat and 
seemingly logical constructs and methods, 
and to pull the props from under the ele- 
gant mathematical edifice which has just 
been erected. For example, at the end of a 
long exposition on manpower require- 
ments studded with algebraic equations, 
extrapolation charts, and the like, he 
makes a particularly devilish and cynical 
observation, worthy of a Machiavelli: 
manpower projections, even when they are 
abysmally incorrect statistically, he says, 
can still serve a useful purpose, "If the 
target figures motivate political decision 
makers to provide resources to education 
and training in order to insure future eco- 
nomic growth" (p. 68). Then he adds, 
"Most planners have had the experience 
of using the manpower game as a lure for 
higher allocations to education." 

It would be wrong, however, to let this 
first impression stand. A closer reading 
suggests that it is not the author who has 
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a split personality, but rather educational 
planning itself. Nor is this condition sur- 
prising at this stage in the pell-mell evo- 
lution of educational planning, from its 
earlier simplicity to the much more com- 
plicated form required today. 

What the author is striving to do—and 
what other students of educational and 
manpower planning must strive harder to 
do—is to build a stronger bridge between 
the theory (much of which has been gen- 
erated by economists) and its practical ap- 
plication (most of which is the task of ed- 
ucators). He is attempting to be a com- 
municator and mediator between these 
two very different tribes who must, if edu- 
cational planning is to be successful, learn 
a good deal from one another and, to a 
much greater degree than heretofore, 
learn to speak the same language. 

A major virtue of Profesor Davis' book 
is that it is addressed to both economists 
and educators. The difficulty, however, is 
that many members of both groups who 
could profit most from reading the book 
may scurry for cover instead, propelled by 
an allergy for mathematical expressions, 
when they see its menacing sub-title and 
those pages of algebraic symbols. The 
truth is, however, that the book is very in- 
formative, and well worth running 
through, even if one prefers to skip the 
more mathematical discussion. If nothing 
else, it demonstrates that one need not 
choose between being either a complete 
captive or a complete enemy of the quan- 
titative approach to educational planning. 
There is a middle way, which indeed is the 
only sensible way. 

In trying to summarize the state 
of affairs in a rapidly evolving field 
of knowledge and practice, as the au- 
thor does, one naturally runs the risk of 
becoming out of date rather soon. Much 
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that is said in the Davis book will certain- 
ly be of enduring value and validity, but 
in important respects, it must be said, the 
book is already dated. Until lately, the al- 
most exclusive emphasis of educational 
planning has been on the quantitative as- 
pects, and particularly on making the old 
educational system bigger (and often 
worse, in the process). The main preoccu- 
pation of manpower planners for their 
part has been with projecting future man- 
power requirements for economic growth. 

These approaches will surely remain 
important and will need further improve- 
ment. But now a host of enormous prob- 
lems are appearing which cannot be han- 
dled by the models and schemata or the 
particular quantitative methodologies 
which educational and manpower plan- 
ners have been mainly using and upon 
which Davis concentrates. 

"There is, for one thing, the increasingly 
evident and urgent need to change edu- 
cational systems, not simply make them 
bigger. This is not just a matter of pump- 
ing richer resource inputs into the old 
mold to improve "quality," as Davis treats 
the term. It means instituting radical re- 
forms and innovations in virtually all as- 
pects of the old educational systems, not 
within the old models and schemata but 
within very different ones, still to be in- 
vented, 

On the manpower side, supply is fast 
catching up with requirements in many 
countries, raising the spectre of the “edu- 
cated unemployed” and the issue of how 
the economy can be made to generate 
enough new jobs for the newly educated. 

Then there is the whole difficult ques- 
tion of the “fitness” of educational systems 
to their environment. An ill-fitting edu- 
cational system—which many certainly are 
today—can hardly be a “good investment” 
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in national development. The ultimate 
test of an educational system's quality is 
not how well the students perform in re- 
lation to the system's traditional internal 
academic "standards" but how well they 
are able to perform in relation to the 
needs and realities of their changed and 
changing environment. 

Again, there is the whole mysterious but 
vitally important question of education's 
impact on social change, a subject on 
which clichés abound but on which real 
knowledge is very scarce. 

There is also the issue of education's 
role in rural and agricultural develop- 
ment, a role it certainly is not playing well 
right now in many countries and which is 
bound to require fresh attention in com- 
ing years, as the world's food shortage 
worsens. 

These are examples of the "great issues" 
which will face human resource planners 
of every sort in the immediate future and 
for which existing methodologies and sche- 
mata offer precious little help. If the plan- 
ners stick too much to their quantitative 
models and methodologies, and if educa- 
tional managers stick too comfortably to 
their familiar beliefs and practices, the 
whole system could come tumbling down 
around their ears, leaving a heap of mis- 
fitting and irrelevant parts. 

To deal effectively with these gross prob- 
lems, educators and economists will need 
a good deal more help from the sociolo- 
gists, political scientists, public adminis- 
tration students, and other social scientists 
than they have been getting thus far. 
Meanwhile, Russell Davis" book—with its 
bare hints of some of these future prob- 
lems—remains a good point of departure 
for the complicated trip that lies ahead for 
those who would make a rational ap- 
proach to the development of educational 


systems in order to match them to the 
realistic needs, demands, and resource lim- 
itations of their rapidly changing societies. 
PHILIP H. COOMBS 

International Institute 

for Educational Planning 


ORGANIZATIONS IN ACTION. 
by James D. Thompson. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 


1967. 192 pp. $7.95. 


In the preface to this book the author 
states that he hopes to generate potentially 
significant propositions which might en- 
hance our understanding of complex or- 
ganizations. He does, indeed. But he does 
much more. 

While others apparently are so blindly 
bound to particular, limiting strategies 
(either closed-system or open-system) 
whereby organizations may be analyzed, 
Thompson avoids such provincialism, ei- 
ther in time or in field. He simply backs 
away from organizations, as it were, views 
them in the round, and says, in effect, 
“Perhaps the framework identified here 
may be useful.” 

In building the framework, the author 
“conceives of complex organizations as 
open systems, hence indeterminate and 
faced with uncertainty, but at the same 
time as subject to criteria of rationality 
and hence needing determinateness and 
certainty" (p. 10). Proceeding from this 
eclectic integration, "Thompson utilizes 
Parsons' three distinct levels of responsi- 
bility and control! the technical, mana- 


+Talcott Parsons, Structure and Process in 
Modern Societies (New York: Free Press of 
Glencoe, 1960). For a truncated but percep- 
tive application of these concepts by Parsons 
to the field of education, see Talcott Parsons, 
"Some Ingredients of a General Theory of 
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gerial, and institutional system-levels (and 
the qualitative breaks in the continuity of 
line authority between the levels) to iden- 
tify two major sources of variation and 
uncertainty for organizations: technologies 
and environments. 

Beginning with the conception that the 
central problem for complex organiza- 
tions is that of coping with uncertainty, 
the author generates a total of fifty-nine 
major propositions, plus several sub-prop- 
ositions, that deal with the behavior of or- 
ganizations (in Part One of the book) 
and the behavior of individuals associated 
with organizations (in Part Two). The 
concise propositions flow logically from 
the theoretical framework; they are aptly 
illustrated by references to relevant social 
science research and writing; they are terse- 
ly summarized at the end of each chapter. 
In style, the book is a refreshing departure 
from other treatises which dwell at length 
on similar topics, yet say less. 

First, Thompson traces in alto-relievo 
a typology of technologies, long-linked, 
mediating, and intensive, and draws sev- 
eral dynamic propositions regarding or- 
ganizational rationality. He proposes that 
organizations seek to seal off their core 
technologies, buffer environmental in- 
fluences, and adapt to environmental 
changes. 

Next, the concept of organizational do- 
main, the raison d’étre of the organiza- 
tion, is treated in terms of both competi- 
tive and cooperative strategies. Discus- 
sions of domain consensus and defense 
of domain, traditionally slighted in the 
field of education, should be of moment 


Formal Organization,” in Andrew W. Halpin 
(ed.), Administrative Theory in Education 
(Chicago: Midwest Administration Center, 
Univ. of Chicago, 1958; reprinted, New York: 
Macmillan, 1967), pp. 40-72. 
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to both practitioners and researchers in 
educational administration. Among the 
propositions drawn are the following: that 
organizations seek to minimize the power 
of task environment elements over them 
by maintaining alternatives; that organi- 
zations seek prestige, a way of gaining 
power without increasing dependency; 
that organizations seek power relative to 
those on whom they are dependent by 
contracting, co-opting, or coalescing; that 
the more an organization is constrained in 
some sectors of the task environment, the 
more power it will seek over remaining 
elements of its task environment; and that 
when an organization is unable to achieve 
such balance, it will seek to enlarge its task 
environment. 

In the three chapters that follow, prop- 
ositions are advanced regarding organi- 
zational design and structure. These prop- 
ositions provide new insights about such 
traditional concepts as component bal- 
ancing, coordination, | departmentaliza- 
tion, hierarchy, and organizational com- 
plexity and change. 

The last chapter in Part One of the 
book deals with the evaluation of organi- 
zations. Two variables of assessment, 
standards of desirability (ranging from 
crystallized to ambiguous) and beliefs 
about cause/effect knowledge (ranging 
from complete to incomplete) are posed 
as the major axes of a four-cell grid, and 
the question is asked: “What sorts of as- 
sessment techniques might we expect in 
each of these cells?" (p. 86) Efficiency 
tests, instrumental tests, and social tests 
are therefrom derived and these tech- 
niques, along with the two variables of as- 
sessment, serve as the basis for propo- 
sitions concerning the evaluation of or- 
ganizations in terms of (1) their technol- 
ogies (degree of perfection) and (2) their 
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task environments (degree of homogeneity 
and degree of stability). Thus, in examin- 
ing the propositions concerning assess- 
ment, the reader is brought full turn to 
consider the two major sources of varia- 
tion and uncertainty for organizations. 

Recognizing that organizations do noth- 
ing except as individual members within 
them act, the author deals, in Part Two, 
with the behavior of people "in and 
around" organizations (p. 99). Discussion 
of the mechanisms whereby the job as a 
unit in the organization and the job as a 
unit in the career of an individual are 
joined provides a background for propo- 
sitions regarding action in routinized jobs, 
boundaryspanning jobs, intensive tech- 
nologies, and the managerial technology. 

Discretion, and its exercise, is the uni- 
fying concept utilized to examine relation- 
ships of the individual and the organiza- 
tion. In a sense, the term "discretion" is 
reified and used in a manner analogous to 
that of the term "leadership" in books of 
a few years ago. Even so, when the organi- 
zation is viewed in terms of discretionary 
positions and when individuals are viewed 
in terms of exercising discretion, one 
senses a rapprochement between sociolog- 
ical and psychological phenomena which 
makes even more meaningful the typically 
political phenomena explored in the prop- 
ositions regarding coalitions—their dynam- 
ics and management. 

As is indicated in the preface, the focus 
of the book is on the behavior of organi- 
zations—the behavior of individuals with- 
in organizations is considered only to the 
extent that it helps in the understanding 
of organizations. Thus, the author chooses 
his main thrust. Suffice it to say, however, 
that the proscriptions in certain of the 
propositions are such that the following 
stereotype of the individual emerges: 
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evading discretion, enhancing scores, 
stockpiling, reporting successes and sup- 
pressing evidence of failures (p. 131). Of 
even greater concern to this reviewer than 
the nature of this personalistic stereotype, 
however, is the fact that the concepts pres- 
ently available for describing the ineffable 
complexity of the human personality con- 
tinue to remain so impoverished and that 
only the simplest of models, such as the 
stimulus-response type, seems viable. 

A closing chapter of the book, which 
deals with the administrative process, 
might be something of a disappointment 
to those who may feel that the following 
conclusion is hackneyed: 


The basic function of administration 
appears to be coalignment, not merely 
of people (in coalitions) but of institu- 
tional action—of technology and task 
environment into a viable domain, and 
of organizational design and structure 
appropriate to it. Administration, when 
it works well, keeps the organization 
at the nexus of the several necessary 
Streams of action. Paradoxically, the 
administrative process must reduce un- 
certainty but at the same time search for 
flexibility. (pp. 157-8) 


Yet the author is aware of this paradox 
and deals with it both generally and spe- 
cifically. 

Some, especially among researchers, 
may decry that the propositions, as stated, 
are "too empirical." To them, the author 
presents the challenge that from the prop- 


ositions, operational hypotheses might be. 


derived and tested. 

Finally, others, chief among which may 
be practitioners, may feel that the book 
deals with the “out there" (institutional 
level) and the “down there” (technical 
level) but has precious little to say about 
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the “right here" (managerial level)—ex- 
cept that administration is at the parodox- 
ical nexus. That is, they may ask, "Where 
is the treatment of administration qua ad- 
ministration?" 'To which Mr. Thompson 
should reply, "Read the book again." 
JAMES M. LIPHAM 
University of Wisconsin 


RELIGION AND PUBLIC EDUCATION. 

edited by Theodore R. Sizer. 

Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1967. 361 pp. $4.25. 


Although Dean Sizer has divided the 
seventeen essays in this book into five 
parts, I shall respond primarily to two 
principal issues which come up through- 
out various essays. One is the preposi- 
tional issue in teaching religion, the 
problem of "about" and "of." The sec- 
ond is the issue of moral education. My 
interests in these issues stem not from a 
primary professional concern for public 
education, but from professional interests 
in the academic study of religion and 
ethics (both theory and practice), and 
from an intense lay interest in the public 
schools. The latter has been nourished 
not only by parental concern, but by fruit- 
ful conversations with administrative staff 
and faculty members of the high school 
in North Haven, Connecticut, where I 
live. 

A large portion of this book is given 
over to “Teaching about Religion," and 
the theme crops up in a number of essays 
that are primarily concerned with other 
matters. Rabbi Arthur Gilbert gives the 
most comprehensive survey of the court 
cases arising from problems of reli- 
gion in the school though his discus- 
sion is amplified by George R, La Noue 
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and others. Gilbert also surveys the vari- 
ous programs that have caught public at- 
tention, and gives a good account of some 
of the sordid reasons for interest in 
teaching religion, a briefer account of 
some of the more academically proper in- 
tentions, and a devastating account of the 
ineptitude and inadequacy of much of 
the teaching that is being done. Toward 
the end of his essay he quotes some rele- 
vant distinctions made by Robert Spivey 
of Florida State University, which in a 
loose sense set the agenda for this review. 


A fitting and proper way for the study 
of religion is instruction rather than in- 
doctrination. What is required is teach- 
ing and not preaching.... The study 
about religion is not a panacea for 
those who would like to shore up the 
values of our society. The study about 
religion does not necessarily make a 
person more religious... . Inculcation 
of moral and spiritual values is not the 
direct product of teaching about re- 
ligion although the possibility exists of 
such results as a by-product. (p. 79) 


The nature of religious teaching in the 
public schools in America quite properly 
has been influenced historically by our 
constitutional requirements and by our 
religious pluralism. No other subject mat- 
ter in the curriculum is set in that par- 
ticular context. To be sure, there are po- 
litical pressure groups which object to 
certain history textbooks and to certain 
teachers, but there are, for example, no 
voluntary associations of Shakespeareans 
which press their canons of objectivity 
on literature, and no legal barriers to 
teaching biology. We do not have to be 
concerned about the differences between 
the teaching “of” and "about" Hamlet in 
the way we have to be concerned with “of” 
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and “about” Judaism or Mark's gospel. 
The differences are not only constitution- 
al and social; we have better prepared 
teachers of literature than of religion. 
One's religious beliefs are more closely 
related to one's personal identity than 
one's literary credo. 

Let it be clear that I agree with the 
authors in this volume who remind us that 
public schools ought to have limited re- 
sponsibility for the training of youth, that 
we should not and cannot expect the 
schools to do everything. And I agree 
with those authors who indicate that in 
the order of priorities of the curriculum, 
courses in religion should perhaps be 
"senior electives" if they are taught, rath- 
er than required throughout a child's 
school life. Thus to look at religious stud- 
ies seriously is not to assume that they are 
to be central to the curriculum. 

The unique social and legal context in 
which religious studies are discussed has 
led us into the subject backwards. Rather 
than being able to ask as our primary 
question, “What constitutes competent 
scholarship and teaching in religious sub- 
ject matter?" we have had to attend to 
other considerations. Because we have not 
been able to ask the primary question, 
we have hung the weight of explanation 
on the frail lines of words like "objectiv- 
ity," and on distinctions between "of" 
and "about" for legal and social, rather 
than academic, reasons. Instead of letting 
the subject matter determine our think- 
ing about how it should be studied, we 
have had to let other considerations con- 
Cern us. We must work out useful and 
subtle directives for the discussion of re- 
ligious studies, (such as those presented by 
Wolsterstorff and Hirst in this volume), 
directives involving the kind of impartial- 
ity and neutrality that most philosophers 
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do not presently apply to the study of 
philosophy. Indeed, most contemporary 
philosophers are not interested in teach- 
ing “about” philosophy; they are intent 
on training men to think philosophically 
according to certain normative canons. 

There is no essay in this volume that 
explores in detail the tack I am suggest- 
ing would be important. Olafson, Hirst, 
Wolsterstorff, Stackhouse (in his introduc- 
tory comments), Powell, Ball, Borowitz, 
and others all get around to indicating 
the complexity of teaching religious stud- 
ies, but no author has as his first ques- 
tion, “What constitutes academic com- 
petence in research into, and teaching 
about, religious subject matter?" While 
this is understandable, it remains odd, 
shortsighted, and a mistake. It might be 
important to suspend our concern about 
the social and legal aspects of the situa- 
tion, in order to explore the content of 
religion as a school subject in the way we 
assume one would explore the teaching 
of any other subject matter. 

Religion, for academic purposes, is a 
field, and not a discipline, not a meth- 
odology. And, as a field, it need not be 
thought of as the sacred dimension of all 
subjects (see William Lynch's subtle re- 
flections on the sacred and the secular in 
this volume), but may be limited, for in- 
stance, to study of the history of religion, 
including primitive forms. Common sense 
delineations of what religion is have merit 
in drawing the boundaries, though more 
subtle points remain to be clarified. 

If we think about which disciplines 
provide appropriate points of view for 
the exploration of religions, we see as do 
authors in this volume (Olafson and 
Hirst are particularly good) that objectiv- 
ity, neutrality, and the distinction be- 
tween "of" and "about" are matters of 
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some subtlety. Sociology, which provides 
a great deal of information about re- 
ligion, is one discipline that has engaged 
my professional attention, and provides 
appropriate illustrations of my point. 
Sociological studies present and analyze 
church and synagogue attendance figures; 
they also provide concepts for interpreting 
and understanding religion: for example, 
religion may be socially functional or dys- 
functional, its social and ideational and 
cult forms are conditioned (or deter- 
mined) by economic and political factors, 
and so on. But is religion a "dependent" 
or an "independent" variable in a socio- 
logical study? The answer to this ques- 
tion comes close to being a statement 
about the fundamental nature of religious 
experience, and not just a description of 
history and practice in religion. 

Similar difficulties are present in other 
disciplines, when they are used in re- 
ligious studies. Philosophical analyses of 
religious thought necessarily evaluate the 
arguments according to accepted logical 
canons or philosophical distinctions. This 
kind of study might be "about" religion, 
but it can have implications for what the 
student's religion is likely to become. We 
all know that statements concerning re- 
ligion made in many courses in sociology, 
psychology, history, and philosophy, real- 
ly are of statements. But we have grown 
accustomed to believing that only teach- 
ers of religion are to be seriously charged 
with lack of objectivity about religious 
subject matter; they are the ones who 
preach rather than teach, who indoctri- 
nate rather than instruct. 

I do not propose that we can avoid 
the more subtle violations of objectivity 
in research and teaching about religion, 
except in such extreme examples as the 
use of religious language in prayer form, 
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where the violation is clear. I do believe, 
however, that if religious studies come to 
academic maturity in public institutions, 
we will have learned to live with less 
fragile distinctions, and will care less 
about the impact of religious studies on 
the student's religious faith and morality. 
And we will have learned to use the dis- 
ciplines of sociology, psychology, anthro- 
pology, history, literary criticism, philol- 
ogy, phenomenology, and others in the 
teaching of religious subject matter, not 
only as methods of gathering data about 
religion, but as principles for the inter- 
pretation of what religion is in the open 
discourse of the academy. We will be able 
to ask what competence in research and 
teaching in religion is, and we will be 
able to confront the question in a straight- 
forward way, a way more specific and 
sophisticated than is now common in dis- 
cussions about religion in public schools. 
Perhaps representatives of secular univer- 
sities and colleges in which religious stud- 
ies is part of the Arts and Sciences should 
have been represented in this volume; it 
is clear from the list of participants in 
the conference from which the volume 
emerged that some of the most thought- 
ful of them were present. 

No one in the volume looks at re- 
ligious studies in secondary schools from 
the point of view of the student! William 
Geer comes closest to it. I find this as- 
tonishing in a time when in other areas, 
such as social studies, the interests of 
students are playing a much larger part 
in the determination of what is taught 
and how it is taught. (One of the princi- 
pal efficient causes in getting a course in 
Religion in Culture into our high school 
curriculum was a petition from students; 
there was no initiation by clergy.) Stu- 
dents’ interests in religious studies vary in 
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degree and in kind, but many of them 
have concerns which make learning objec- 
tive facts about religion superfluous. 
They are interested in studying religions 
because they have questions about life's 
meaning and purpose, about morality and 
ethics, about life styles. The study of re- 
ligion, like the study of modern literature 
in the high school, becomes an occasion 
to work out existential concerns for in- 
tegrity and wholeness; like the study of 
history, other social studies, and litera- 
ture, it becomes an occasion for a new 
self-understanding. How, then, should the 
students' motives affect the way in which 
religion is taught? If we avoid this con- 
troversial question, to be consistent we 
might have to return to boring tradition- 
al ways of teaching history and social 
studies. To do so would suggest that we 
are more concerned about the structure 
of subject matter than we are about its 
relevance to the lives of our students. I 
am not suggesting that meeting the 
students' interests be the exclusive value 
in determining what is taught and how it 
is taught. I merely wish to indicate that 
in this volume of essays a pedagogical 
principle widely appreciated in secondary 
education has been relatively neglected; 
Geer and Olafson come closest to facing 
it. 

The volume is also concerned with the 
responsibility of the public schools for 
moral education. As one of Spivey's state- 
ments makes clear, religious studies do 
not necessarily prop up the values of our 
Society. There is a great deal of confu- 
sion in the public mind about the rela- 
tion of religion and morality. The sub- 
ject is much discussed by moral philoso- 
phers; indeed, one of the best essays on 
the matter was published in this journal: 
William Frankena's "Public Education 
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and the Good Life" (HER, Fall, 1961). 
Theologians are also interested in the re- 
lationship; at least they agree that nei- 
ther can be collapsed into the other, 
though they disagree on what the rela- 
tion between the two is and ought to be. 
Professor Hirst's excellent closing re- 
sponse in this volume makes clear that 
the religious justifications for morality are 
to be distinguished from morality itself, 
and that it is possible for public schools 
to teach morality, though the belief sys- 
tems which justify it are "private." 
Lawrence Kohlberg cites evidence from 
the old Hartshorne and May studies and 
from his own studies that there is no 
necessary connection between being re- 
ligious and being morally good. No au- 
thor in this book denies, however, that 
morality is taught, willy nilly, in the public 
schools. 

Kohlberg's essay is the most important 
one for those interested in moral educa- 
tion. He finds references to character 
traits vague, whether one is trying to de- 
fine them as goals or to measure them as 
an indication of failure or achievement. 
He cites the values of liberty and justice 
as being generally found across cultures. 
l suppose he has some notions of these 
terms which make them less vague than 
a virtue-term like “cooperative,” but (in 
this essay) he does not indicate what they 
are. His own conception is that “the goal 
of moral education is the stimulation of 
the ‘natural’ development of the individ- 
ual child’s own moral judgment and of 
the capacities to use his own moral judg- 
ment to control his behavior” (p. 169). 
This raises the question of what moral 
values and commitments, what normative 
ethics the child has, as distinct from his 
capacity to make judgments. Although it 
seems that justice is, for Kohlberg, a 
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universal moral concept which is both a 
norm and a method, I wish his discus- 
sion of this (p. 178) were clearer and more 
extensive. He distinguishes between 
form and content: “In my view a cul- 
turally universal definition of morality 
can be arrived at if morality is thought of 
as the form of moral judgments instead of 
the content of moral beliefs” (p. 178). 
He recognizes that the capacity to make 
judgments is only one part of moral ac- 
tion; judgment does not necessarily lead to 
action. 

Kohlberg's is an interesting essay, and 
suggests that persons can learn how to 
make moral judgments for themselves. 
Some fostering of this process, clearly, is 
possible in the schools; indeed it is go- 
ing on in some of the new ways to teach 
social studies. When seventh graders are 
debating the issues in the trial and execu- 
tion of the Jesuit, Edmond Campion, they 
are practicing how to make moral judg- 
ments. Was the English state justified in 
sentencing Campion? That is an issue 
which is both legal and moral at its 
decisive points. When students in Prob- 
lems of Democracy are revising the U. S. 
Constitution as an exercise, they are judg- 
ing whether it legally preserves the 
proper rights of man, and whether other 
rights ought to be included. This is a 
great way to engage in part of what goes 
into moral education; it is training in 
making judgments. 

But morality will not be confined to 
Kohlberg’s efforts to define it as form in 
stead of content. Moral life involves more 
than the procedure for making judg- 
ments. Kohlberg’s research on Eichmann 
is interesting. The notorious German 
turns out to be largely obedience- and 
punishment-oriented, i.e, he functioned 
at a lower level of moral development. I 
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agree that such a level of moral develop- 
ment is arrested, but someone who was 
Obedience-oriented to a different system 
of values, a different set of moral beliefs, 
would not have wreaked the human havoc 
Eichmann did. One could be obedience- 
and punishmentoriented to the belief 
that Jews ought not to be killed, or dis- 
criminated against. The reprehensible 
character of Eichmann's actions must be 
attributed not only to the arrested stage 
represented by his manner of making moral 
judgments, but also (perhaps primarily) to 
the content of his moral beliefs. The dis- 
tinction Kohlberg makes is too neat for 
ordinary moral experience. 

This is not without a point for moral 
education. A discussion of moral educa- 
tion must account for all aspects of moral 
life: motives, dispositions, character, goals, 
values, beliefs, sensitivities, processes of 
making moral judgments and more. Not 
all that is involved can be taught, and 
certainly it is not up to the public school 
to be responsible for the total moral de- 
velopment of the young. I believe schools 
can and should help students learn to 
judge whether it was right or wrong for 
England to sentence Campion to death, 
just as they help them decide which are 
better and worse explanations of the 
causes of the Civil War, help them to see 
why T. S. Eliot was a better poet than 
Edgar Guest, help them see why Picasso 
is a better artist than Grandma Moses, 
or why democracy is better than totali- 
tarianism. They are learning to make 
judgments. But the inculcation of moral 
beliefs is a different matter; family and 
church and other voluntary associations 
(now certainly shared by the mass media 
for better and worse) have greater re- 
sponsibility in these matters than the 
schools. As Hirst suggests, however, there 
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is wide agreement on many moral values 
in Western society, and schools have some 
right to instruct pupils in these (p. 334). 
Rabbi Heschel, however, reminds us in a 
number of places that: "We have enough 
information; we need more apprecia- 
tion." How do we educate for that? 

I shall only make an observation. Moral 
beliefs of Western society are now being 
radically questioned by the young, and 
even the traditional obligation to give 
some rational justification for moral judg- 
ments is being rejected by many. These 
challenges must be addressed in any re- 
consideration of what moral education re- 
quires in our time. Geer's most promising 
essay leads in this direction, but the read- 
er is frustrated by its brevity. 

Many other themes and valuable in- 
sights from the seventeen essays might 
have been explored in this review. The 
essays are written at a consistently high 
level, a level uncommon for a symposium 
of conference papers. Perhaps much of the 
material is familiar to persons who keep 
up with all the books and articles on 
religion and education, but I have found 
much that will suggest further reflections 
on public education as it pertains to re- 
ligion and to morality. 

JAMES M. GUSTAFSON 
Yale University 


RELIGION IN A FREE SOCIETY. 

by Sidney Hook. 

Lincoln, Neb.: University of Nebraska 
Press, 1967. 115 pp. $4.00. 


The First Amendment to the United 
States Constitution begins with the clause, 
“Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion or prohibit- 
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ing the free exercise thereof," These twin 
principles of religious freedom have 
been construed, through the Fourteenth 
Amendment, to limit the legislative pow- 
er of the states as well as Congress, and 
they have been broadly accepted as a 
part of the American system of values. 
Yet giving proper scope to the principles 
of nonestablishment and free exercise has 
been an endlessly frustrating, though end- 
lessly fascinating, process. Probing the 
philosophical depths of the enigma thus 
posed would seem an undertaking in 
which all might rejoice. 

Sidney Hook, Professor of Philosophy 
at New York University, gives some prom- 
ise of undertaking such an effort at the 
beginning of Religion in a Free Society?, 
but, to my disappointment, he turns his 
attention too soon to a more immediate 
goal: criticism of the United States Su- 
preme Court's most recent decisions deal- 
ing with religion in the public schools. 
I confess that my disappointment was 
heightened by the book's polemical style. 
For my taste, it is too filled with preachy 
little homilies—'"anything which weakens 
*«« [the public school system] weakens the 
nation" (p. 111) scorn for those who 
don't see things as the author does— 
"perfervid religionists" (including Rein- 
hold Niebuhr and James A. Pike) (p. 78); 
a puffed-up sense of importance of the 
author's point of view—"I draw now a 
conclusion . . . of far-reaching significance" 
(p. 15); and outright pats on the author's 

*“No state...shall deprive any person of 
life, liberty, or property without due proc- 
ess of law....” 

^Originally delivered as lectures in the 
Montgomery Lectureship on Contemporary 
Civilization at the University of Nebraska, 
March 23 and 25, 1964. 

"Engel v. Vitale, 370 U.S. 421 (1962); 
Abington v. Schempp, 374 U.S. 203 (1963). 
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own back—"from the standpoint of an 
intelligent secularism" (p. 74). 

The principal argument in the first two 
chapters is that the state must be neutral 
to religion and that this state neutrality 
does not impair the "free exercise" of re- 
ligion. In part, this means that religion 
is a private matter and exercising one's 
religion may not be done through the 
machinery of government. That seems a 
modest proposition, to which I readily sub- 
scribe, but entails surprisingly broad im- 
plications for Profesor Hook. He argues 
that morality is not only independent of 
religion "with respect to theoretical prop- 
ositions about the nature of the good and 
right" (p. 34), but that it has primacy 
over religion. In fact, "morality" is no- 
where defined, and its independence from 
religion is simply assumed (apart from 
pointing out that men may exhibit good 
behavior without being known for their 
piety). Apparently, though, morality and 
religion are regarded by Hook as inde- 
pendent primarily on the ground that 
moral positions are open to rational in- 
quiry whereas religious positions are not. 
“To equate all of these violations [of the 
Ten Commandments] as equally evil be- 
cause they are equally sinful is to be 
deficient in moral sensibility” (p. 40). 
And he says this without irony, as if he 
believes "religious" human beings really 
do regard a violation of the Sabbath and 
a violation of another man's life as equal- 
ly evil and equally sinful. From reason- 
ing such as this, Professor Hook seems 
to argue that the citizen must put to one 
side the religious basis of any view which 
he makes a matter of political debate. 
Thus, the citizen may argue for or against 
birth control, but he may not do so by 
reason of anything stemming from his re- 
ligious beliefs. 
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Having argued for a kind of secular 
supremacy, Professor Hook devotes his 
third chapter to reassuring those who 
worry about making an idol of the state— 
a sort of "religion of democracy." This 
might seem to set the stage for a trumpet- 
ing endorsement of the Supreme Court's 
decisions banning state-supported religious 
exercises in the public schools. In fact, the 
author has given fair warning from the 
start that the Court will not receive praise 
in this book. Beginning with the Preface, 
where the ogre of "judicial fiat" was 
raised (p. viii), the entire book is peppered 
with sharp (and sometimes prolonged) 
Taps at the Supreme Court. For example, 
nearly half the first chapter is given over 
to finger waving at Mr. Justice Douglas’ 
dictum that “We are a religious people, 
whose institutions presuppose a Supreme 
Being."4 Because the other members of 
the Court have paid homage to this state- 
ment at various times, Professor Hook 
converts it into a fundamental principle 
to which the entire Court is firmly com- 
mitted. The length to which the author 
goes in tilting at this windmill has to be 
read to be believed. In chapters IV, V, 
and VI, the sniping action of the first 
three chapters is abandoned, and the at- 
tack on the Supreme Court's treatment 
of religious issues is taken up in earnest. 

Professor Hook's grounds for rejecting 
the Court's holdings in the prayer and 
Bible cases are many, but two fundamen- 
tal ones stand out: First, he claims that 
the exercises proscribed by the Court are 
not only harmless but virtually non- 
sectarian; and second, that the Court has 
needlessly expended its authority by de- 
ciding the issues involved in these cases. 
Consequently, the Court may be too timid 


*Zorach v. Clauson, 343 U.S. 306,313 (1952). 
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to decide really important church-state is- 
sues in the future—namely, the question 
of exempting church-owned property from 
taxation and, most important, the question 
of giving federal assistance to “parochial” 
(or other religiously affiliated) schools, 

Apart from these central reasons, Pro- 
fessor Hook has some very unfriendly 
words about the arguments presented by 
the Supreme Court in the Engel and 
Schempp cases. In my view, much of this 
criticism is justified. I agree, for example, 
that the Court's reliance on history was 
considerably overdrawn. Harking back to 
the compulsory Book of Common Prayer 
in seventeenth-century England does not 
greatly enlighten us about present-day 
evils which might be associated with pub- 
lic school praying or Bible reading. 
Furthermore, the Constitution did not 
adopt Thomas Jefferson’s “wall of separa- 
tion,” and (as the Court's opinions gen- 
erally recognize) we have been tolerant, 
through the years, of many intrusions of 
the religious into public life—Presidential 
proclamations of a day of Thanksgiving; 
prayers at the beginning of governmental 
functions; “In God We Trust” on our 
coins; and religious messages in our na- 
tional anthem, to name only a few. If 
practices such as these, or prayers in pub- 
lic schools, cannot be condoned as con- 
sistent with basic values which we now 
believe are represented in the Constitu- 
tion, then they should be discontinued— 
but on the basis of facts and judgments 
which appear to be true and command 
support as basic values today. While shar- 
ing the author's assessment that the 
Court's reliance on history was misplaced, 
I do not share his conclusion that the cases 
were wrongly decided. 

Professor Hook's first main point, that 
the issues considered did not deserve the 


Court's attention or warrant the furor 
which they produced, is strongly influ- 
enced by his own historical perspective. 
He thinks school prayers are not intoler- 
able now because they represent only the 
atrophied remains of the robust religious 
muscle-flexing of the past. So stated, the 
Hook position is tenable, although I 
think it fails to take account of substantial 
changes in our sensitivity both to what 
goes on in school and to any disregard 
of minority positions. I think Professor 
Hook's position, as put forward in the 
book, becomes objectionable because it 
is so overdrawn. The argument presented 
is not simply that, on balance, there were 
other issues more deserving of the Court's 
time and the nation’s energy. He insists 
over and over again that no reasonable 
person could complain of the practices 
brought before the Court in these cases. 
They were “peripheral questions” (p. 69) 
or “innocuous practice” (p. 71) that had 
“lost their sectarian character” (p. 70) or 
have “become so much a part of folklore 
that few if any individuals are upset by 
their continued employment” (p. 71); 
they have “no harmful effects” (p. 78) 
have only "minimal religious significance" 
(p. 83), are only “faintly devotional” (p- 
87), and are the "vestigial remains of a 
once strongly religious culture" (p. 87). 
He concludes that "there was something 
perverse about the judgment in these 
cases" (p. 78). 

The United States Supreme Court has 
considerable, though certainly not un- 
limited, discretion in deciding which cases 
it will hear. But the fact remains that live 
litigants who think they have been in- 
jured are needed to bring a case to court 
in the first place. Nor does it seem to me 
that the injury in these cases was simply 
imagined. Schools have a strong aura of 
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authority. Attendance is compelled by 
law, and the children are admonished by 
teacher and parent alike to "do as they 
are told" in school. Surely the general au- 
thority of the schools to know what is 
"good for" the pupil is not readily sep- 
arated, by the pupil, from a school deci- 
sion that there will be prayer of a certain 
kind at a certain time. If the prayer does 
not conform to what the child has been 
taught to believe from other sources, he is 
likely to be hurt by the process. To per- 
mit him to excuse himself from the group 
activity may lessen any offense to him, but 
excusal privileges are not likely to elimi- 
nate his discomfort. In the main, the 
right of exemption only serves to force a 
Hobson's choice between self-imposed ex- 
ile from the group and participation in 
what is offensive. As the resulting unfair- 
ness and oppression begins every school 
day of the child's life, it can be expected 
to have some material effect in shaping 
and depicting what school is like. The 
resulting impact is not insignificant. To 
be sure, the child's discomfort is not the 
discomfort of burning at the stake or be- 
ing forced to bend an unwilling knee. 
But that seems an inadequate answer to 
the question: What overriding interest 
does the public school have in creating 
such discomfort? The answer offered is a 
mixture of tradition and the inclinations 
of the majority; or, more pointedly, that 
the religious inclinations of the majority 
have prevailed in the past. I am not pre- 
pared to say that the United States Su- 
preme Court, upon the petition of those 
claiming injurious invasion of their con- 
stitutional rights, erred in failing to ac- 
cept this answer as persuasive. 

For the most part, the reasons advanced 
by Professor Hook to demonstrate that the 
Supreme Court did err are not impres- 
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sive, One does not get much help from 
examining the "ordinary language" (p. 
81) of the Establishment Clause, proscrib- 
ing "any law respecting an establishment 
of religion."5 The words are sufficiently 
open to support either view (although the 
Court's view has the edge in my opin- 
ion); but the words do not decide the is- 
sue. Nor is it very convincing to dispute 
the Schempp plaintiff's claim of coercive 
pressure to conform on the ground that 
the law suit would make the children 
more conspicuous than exercising their 
excusal privilege. Nor does it seem help- 
ful for Hook to cite his own boyhood ex- 
perience in a New York City public school 
in the 1920's and his "complete indiffer- 
ence" (p. 97) to the Protestant religious 
practices then prevalent. 

One argument, though, deserves some- 
what fuller consideration. It is concerned 
with the role which coercion did and 
should play in these cases. Because the 
Engel and Schempp decisions were based 
on the Establishment Clause, the laws pro- 
viding for school prayer were invalidated 
without regard to a violation of rights pro- 
tected by the Free Exercise Clause. As a 
consequence of this, the Court's opinions, 
even while noting the coercive nature of 
school-sponsored prayers, disclaimed any 
requirement that coercion be shown, Per- 
haps the disclaimer was overstated, but I 
do not think it can be read to mean that 


*A much stronger textual argument, con- 
sistent with Hook's view that school prayer 
is a matter for local accommodation, would 
be based on the awkwardness of reading the 
“establishment” language into the concept of 
“liberty” in the Fourteenth Amendment, As 
Professor Hook does not stress that point 
(possibly because he wants the Supreme 
Court free to limit the states through the 
Fourteenth Amendment when the “right” is- 
sue is presented), I have not treated it here, 
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relief may be obtained in the absence of 
any injury.® Pointing to the position taken 
in Schempp by Mr. Justice Stewart (who 
was the lone dissenter in both cases), 
Profesor Hook argues that coercion 
should be proven and not simply as- 
sumed. But he fails to note his apparent 
disagreement with the part of the Stewart 
dissent which recognizes that the “dan- 
gers of coercion” of religious exercises in 
a schoolroom are “qualitatively” different 
from similar exercises in ceremonies at- 
tended by adults. Nor does Mr. Hook of- 
fer to show how a school would provide 
the equally desirable alternative which 
Justice Stewart set down as a prerequisite 
for permitting officially sponsored public 
school prayers. It may not seem altogether 
satisfactory to have the Supreme Court 
infer that “coercion is built into the very 
nature of the situation" (p. 94)—in 
contrast to requiring proof as a “psycho- 
logical fact." Still, when the state has 
undertaken to sponsor school prayers; 
when the plaintiff has shown that he is in 
a school and a class where the prayers 
are recited; when the plaintiff is com- 
pelled by law to attend school; when tha 
plaintiff is a minor; and when the plain- 
tiff alleges that the prayers coercively af- 
fect him by reason of differences between 
what he believes and what the prayers 
affirm, I think the inference is justified. 

In challenging the conclusion that co- 
ercion was present in these circumstances, 
Professor Hook asks, what about the flag- 
salute case?? I think it must be assumed 


“According to the majority opinion in 
Schempp, "standing" was based on the fact 
that the parties, school children and their 
parents, were "directly affected" by the exer- 
cises. 4 U.S. at 224 n. 9). : 

Ad Virginia State Board of Education 
v. Barnette, 319 U.S. 624 (1943). 


that despite the exemption of the object- 
ing Jehovah's Witnesses in that case, con- 
siderable pressure to conform to the group 
practice of reciting the pledge of allegi- 
ance would remain. But unlike prayer and 
Bible reading, the pledge of allegiance 
is generally regarded as a secular exercise 
(or was, at least, before “under God” was 
inserted). The occasional offense to re- 
ligious (or other) beliefs resulting from 
the state's secular activity cannot be elim- 
inated without eliminating the state. But 
it is quite another matter when the state 
embarks on the business of providing de- 
votional exercises. 

The second main point presented in 
the book is that the Supreme Court has 
now worked itself into a bad strategic po- 
sition for dispatching the serious religious 
threats to the free society. There is no 
doub that the Supreme Court must have 
a mind to the acceptability of its deci- 
sions, but it is certainly doubtful that the 
Court will long feel disabled from decid- 
ing religious issues according to its best 
lights. Nevertheless, for argument's sake, I 
will assume that the outcry against the 
atheistic Court which followed Engel and 
Schempp is not likely to make the Court 
eager to set aside tax exemptions of 
church property or public expenditures 
for education in religiously affiliated 
schools, 

Whether the issues posed by these 
practices should be decided as Professor 
Hook apparently assumes they should is 
another matter. The question of tax ex- 
emption I want to mention only very 
briefly. I agree with Professor Hook that 
there is no justification in extending the 
exemption to church-held property not 
used for "church" or "religious" pur- 
poses. But I see no reason why re- 
ligious groups should be placed at a 
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disadvantage compared to other private 
eleemosynary groups to which exemption 
is commonly afforded, or how that could 
be done through "neutral" state legis- 
lation.8 

On the question of state financial aid 
to parochial schools, which seems to be 
the author's primary concern, my view 
differs sharply from Professor Hook's. My 
ideal society, like his, would not include 
separate religiously affiliated schools. Ac- 
cording to my bias (often contradicted by 
my experience), such schools tend to sub- 
stitute divisiveness for pluralism; to foster 
antagonism or distrust or at least lack of 
understanding where the acquisition of 
shared values is essential. Yet, with Pro- 
fessor Hook, I agree that all citizens of 
the United States do and should have the 
right to exercise their religion by sending 
their children to such religious schools— 
at least such as are prepared to meet 
reasonable educational standards set by 
the state. Professor Hook, in very good 
company,® argues that this is a right which 
is available to those who are willing to 
pay for it—whatever the cost. He would 
be delighted if the “great economic bur- 
dens” which had placed the parochial 
school system “on the defensive” would 
lead to its rapid demise (p. 110). 

To me, this is unreasonable. As educa- 
tional costs rise, the right to utilize re- 
ligious schools becomes increasingly illu- 
sory, or increasingly reserved for the rich, 
if we insist upon a “you-pay-or-be-lay” 
approach. All citizens pay for public 


®See Philip B. Kurland, Religion and the 
Law (Chicago: Aldine Publishing Co., 1962). 

*See, for example, Leo Pfeffer, Church, 
State, and Freedom (Boston: Beacon Press, 
1967) chapters 18 and 14. But see also 
Wilbur G. Katz, "Freedom of Religion and 
State Neutrality,” 20, University of Chicago 
Law Review 420, 440 (1953). 
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schools. The double burden on those who 
pay also for their children's private educa- 
tion increases directly with the rise of 
educational costs. It is obvious, moreover, 
that educating large numbers of children 
in the parochial schools gives the tax- 
payer, as taxpayer, a considerable saving. 
Whether, and to what extent, this saving 
should be regarded as an unfair wind- 
fall to some and a penalty to others is, in 
my judgment, something that should be 
determined on the basis of considerations 
appropriate to legislative decision-making. 
"The legislature—federal, state, or local— 
might consider, among other things, the 
number of tax dollars that can be made 
available for education; the quality of 
education to be provided; the portion of 
the school-age population attending non- 
public schools; the quality of education 
those children are likely to receive; the 
need of support for school bond issues 
and the like by parents of children in 
nonpublic schools; and the effect upon 
gaining that Support which would result 
from extending a share of public reve- 
nues to nonpublic school education. Un- 
doubtedly, the lack of such a share tends 
to make the “free exercise” of religion 
for those sending their children to re- 
ligious schools somewhat less “free.” That, 
too, is a factor to be weighed by the legis- 
lative body, although I do not think it 
compels the extension of public financial 
assistance, 

I do think, though, that the United 
States Constitution should not be read to 
preclude such legislative judgments from 
being made in the first instance.10 My 


1 The Supreme Court has upheld state aid 
for religious-school Pupils for textbooks, 
Cochran v. Louisiana State Board of Educa- 
tion, 281 U.S, 370 (1930), (not based on the 
First Amendment), and for transportation, 
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reason for so concluding is a simple one. 
When it is decided that state compulsory 
education laws may be satisfied by at- 
tendance at religiously affiliated schools, 
it is necessarily decided also that these 
private religious schools are performing a 
public function. It is decided, in other 
words, that such schools can no longer 
be accurately regarded as strictly private. 
This is obvious, for example, by reason 
of the general requirement that such 
schools meet state-imposed educational 
standards and, to that end, that they be 
subject to public regulation. This is not 
to argue that extending economic aid to 
these schools for secular education would 
not in any sense aid the religion of their 
affiliation. I assume that it would, in much 
the same way that denying tax exemption 
would do the opposite. My argument is 
that there would be a very significant 
public purpose in providing financial as- 
sistance for educational needs, and that 
some aid to religion may be properly 
regarded as incidental to that purpose. I 
do not argue, finally, that public financial 
assistance to religious schools is immune 
to constitutional attack under all circum- 
stances. There are surely instances where 


Everson v. Board of Education, 330 U.S. 4 
(1947), (5-4 decision); but these cases, even H 
fully reaffirmed, fall far short of demonstra! 4 
ing that more extensive financial LER 
would be constitutional. The Elementary tite 
Secondary Education Act of 1965, rs 
Law 89-10, 79 Stat. 27, as amended, pec 
1191 (1966), which has gone much fu het 
than any other federal legislation in B 
viding such assistance, is now being C 
lenged in various state and federal ome 
See, for example, Board of Education V. 
Allen, 20 NY2d 109, 281 N.YS. 2d 199 
(1966); Flast v. Gardner, 271 Federal s 
ment 1 (1967), (appeals to the United 
Supreme Court filed in both cases). 


that would not be true: financial assist- 
ance which preferred certain religious 
schools over others or all religious 
schools over otherwise comparable private 
schools; assistance utilized directly for re- 
ligious books or other religious purposes; 
assistance so large that devotional support 
could be inferred, to name only some ob- 
vious instances. These would all appear to 
be constitutionally defective. 

The absence of an absolute constitution- 
al bar to such financial assistance leaves 
open many difficult questions of adminis- 
tration and policy. There is the difficulty 
of separating out public and private func- 
tions. There is the potential awkwardness 
of enforcing general public standards, such 
as a requirement of nondiscrimination, 
which would presumably follow the pub- 
lic money into the religious schools.! 
Most important of all is the question of 
the effect upon the public school. There 
is a widespread fear, which Professor 
Hook apparently shares, that the public 
schools cannot compete unless they retain 
à monopoly on the public purse. Al- 
though it is difficult to assess this fear, it 
is quite clear that the possible deteriora- 
tion of the public schools is a weighty 
factor to be considered before loosening 
the public purse strings. But I do not 
think it is a constitutional barrier. 

Therefore, I do not think the Engel and 
Schempp decisions can be faulted for 
paving the way to the downfall of the 
public schools. Moreover, I think the 
Public schools may be positively bene- 
fitted by the decisions for unlike Professor 


: “See Norman Dorsen, “Racial Discrimina- 

tion in Private Schools” (Paper prepared for 
delivery at the National Invitational Con- 
ference on State Regulation of Nonpublic 
Schools, Center for Continuing Education, 
University of Chicago, March 28, 1967). 
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Hook, I believe the prayer and Bible 
cases are “educationally sound” (p. 80). 
Professor Hook has suggested, as others 
have,!? that the opening religious exercise 
provides an excellent opportunity for 
teaching American pluralism. At best, it 
seems to me most likely to teach a brand 
of pluralism which emphasizes the inferi- 
or position of those who happen to be 
in a religious minority in the particular 
classroom. At worst, I wonder if the open- 
ing religious exercises can be thought to 
teach anything at all—whether it is not 
simply indoctrination quite foreign to the 
intellectual inquiry which can fairly be 
called teaching or educating. Along with 
the initial legal compulsion to attend 
school in the United States, there often 
goes a more pervasive regimentation with- 
in the school—not just a regimentation 
as to when and what the child studies, 
but how he dresses, how he walks the 
halls, and when he goes to the rest room. 
Removing at least one aspect of the pre- 
vailing control of students’ in-school lives 
seems to me a good thing. It is particu- 
larly good to remove an exercise which 
is so permeated by hypocrisy as reading 
the Bible and pretending it is not sec- 
tarian. It is difficult for me to under- 
stand how anyone can fail to see that a 
classroom is a better place to provide 
education when pupils and teachers are 
relieved of the embarrassment of reading 
together what cannot be questioned or 
discussed and even—as in some states— 
what was required to be chosen by ran- 
dom flipping of pages through the 
Bible. 
WILLIAM BUSS 
University of Iowa 
“For example, Erwin N. Griswold, “Abso- 


lute is in the Dark,” 8 Utah Law Review 167, 
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in the Harvard Educational Review. 1965 421 pages $7.95 


EDUCATION AND SOCIAL CRISIS 
PERSPECTIVES ON TEACHING DISADVANTAGED YOUTH 
Edited by EVERETT T. KEACH, Jr.; WILLIAM E. GARDNER; and 
ROBERT FULTON. ^ 
“General readers, students, and perhaps Presidential committeemen may 


want thi: i ." —The Saturday Review. 
nt this work at their elbows 2/13 pages (Paper: $4.95 Cloth: $7.95 


\ JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 605 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 


“The publishers deserve rich congratulations for beginning 
this great service to teachers and anyone else interested 
in new approaches to learning.” ; 
—Joseph Featherstone, in The New Republic 


THE NUFFIELD MATHEMATICS SERIES 
A UNIQUELY CONTEMPORARY COURSE OF MATHEMATICS STUDY 
FOR CHILDREN AGED FIVE TO THIRTEEN 


This revolutionary and important mathematics curriculum development proj- 
ect, The Nuffield Mathematics Project, is a British attempt to reform the 
current method of teaching mathematics. 

The purpose of the project is similar to the School Mathematics Study 
Group, but the attack is different. It attempts to change only the teacher's 
approach. The Nuffield approach leans heavily on three assumptions: that 
children learn by doing, by discussion, and by discovery. Written by teachers 
for teachers, the books make every effort to incorporate knowledge on the 
nature of learning and the part the child should play in the learning process. i 
The work of Piaget is taken into account more comprehensively and ac- 
curately than in any other mathematics teacher training material. 

The aim of the series is to provoke understanding of number relationships, 
not just to teach meaningless tables, and it includes traditional topics as 
well as new math. The children, studying singly or in small groups under 
supervision, work with meaningful concrete items, not abstractions. 


Structure of the Series 


The Nuffield Mathematics Series consists of eight paperback books: Teacher's 
Guides, Which deal generally with computation and structure, shape and 
Size, graphs leading to algebra, and offer general suggestions for making the 
change from conventional to modern teaching methods; and Weaving Guides, 
single-concept books giving specific information on a topic. Check-up Guides 


to evaluate progress are now being constructed in Switzerland under the 
Supervision of Piaget. 


Teacher's Guides 
| DO—AND | UNDERSTAND 1967 62pages $1.95 
PICTORIAL REPRESENTATION 1967 40 pages $2.25 
BEGINNINGS e 
MATHEMATICS BEGINS 1968  61pages $2.25 
SHAPE AND SIZE 1968 101 pals $2.50 
COMPUTATION AND STRUCTURE 1968 103 pages $2.50 


Weaving Guides 


DESK CALCULATORS 


In Press $ .95 
HOW TO BUILD A POND Pu un Pio 


1968 InPress $1.75 
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1968 101 pages $2.50 


PARENTS LEARN THROUGH DISCUSSION 

PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES OF PARENT GROUP EDUCATION 
By ALINE B. AUERBACH, formerly of the Child Study Association of America; 
in cooperation with the Child Study Association of America. 
A comprehensive guide to the philosophy, goals, and techniques of the group 
education method for parents. 1968 358 pages $7.95 


THE COMPUTER IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 
Edited by DON D. BUSHNELL, Brooks Foundation; and DWIGHT W. ALLEN, 


Stanford University. 
Written by leading educators and outstanding practitioners in the field of 


educational data processing, this book is the first critically balanced study 


of computer technology in education. 
1967 300 pages Paper:$3.95 Cloth: $6.95 


SCHOOL ORGANIZATION AND STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 

A STUDY BASED ON ACHIEVEMENT IN MATHEMATICS 

IN TWELVE COUNTRIES 
By NEVILLE POSTLETHWAITE, UNESCO Institute for Education, 
West Germany. 
The author examines three main considerations in dealing with the resulting 
data of the International Project for the Evaluation of Educational Achieve- 
ment: the yield of an educational system, the differentiation of the students 
within it, and their particular specialization. 1968 146pages $8.00 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND EDUCATIONAL CHANGE 

THE CASE OF SWEDEN 
By TORSTEN HUSEN and GUNNAR BOALT, both of the 
University of Stockholm. : TEC 
Two Swedish social scientists, using the educational revolution which in the 
last 20 years has radically reformed Swedish schools as illustration, present 
the essential research behind school reform and map out how. research can 
meet social needs, stressing for education equal opportunity to realize 
potential. 1968 In press 

INTERNATIONAL STUDY OF ACHIEVEMENT IN MATHEMATICS 

A COMPARISON OF TWELVE COUNTRIES, VOLUMES | AND II 


Edited by TORSTEN HUSEN. ^ E 
'*,,.easily the most massive comparative study ever undertaken." —TIM. 
Magazine. 1967 Vol. I: 304 pages Vol. Il: 368 pages 
Sold only as a set $19.95 
A HISTORY OF GENETIC PSYCHOLOGY 
THE FIRST SCIENCE OF HUMAN DEVELOPMENT s 
Edited by ROBERT E. GRINDER, University of Wisconsin. 


1967 247 pages $8.95 
PERSONALITY: An Objective Approach 


By IRWIN G. SARASON, University of Washington. 
4 1966 670 pages $8.95 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 605 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
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THE PROMISE OF WISDOM 


An Introduction to Philosophy of Education 
J. Glenn Gray, Colorado College 


Conceiving the comprehensive goal of American education to be the development of 
individuality within the community, the author distinguishes between individuality and 
individualism, and between community and crowd. Focusing on purely philosophical 
problems, Professor Gray discusses the issues of educating the average and the able, 
of teaching versus indoctrination, of what to teach in an era flooded by new knowledge, 
and of sexual equality. In formulating his own philosophy of education, the author 
encourages the reader to become more reflective about the root problems of education. 
320 Pages 1968 $4.95 


TOWARD AN EFFECTIVE CRITIQUE OF AMERICAN EDUCATION 


James E. McClellan, Temple University 


Emphasizing the need for fundamental reconsideration of the policies regulating 
American schools, the author critically examines the most influential recommenda- 
tions of five major writers on educational policy—James B. Conant, Theodore Brameld, 
Jacques Barzun, B. F. Skinner, and Paul Goodman. An introductory chapter probes 
the nature of politics, analyzes the basic structure of our educational system, and 
defines such controversial terms as “the system,” “the establishment,” “educationist,” 
and “academic.” 


336 Pages 1968 Paperbound, $2.45 


PHILOSOPHIC PROBLEMS AND EDUCATION 


Edited by Young Pai, University of Missouri, Kansas City, and Joseph Myers, 
Fairtield University 


The educational implications of classic Philosophic problems—reality, knowledge, 
values—are here examined by a number of the best-known philosophers and edu- 
cators. Forty-three articles probe questions ranging from the nature of truth and 
knowledge, to the relation of ethics and education. Writers represented include 


Bertrand Russell, John Dewey, Martin Heide; Josiah 
Royce, William James, and others. eee E More, Jo 


467 Pages 1967 Paperbound, $3.95 


THE AMERICAN LEGACY OF LEARNING 


Readings in the History of Education 


Edited by John Hardin Best, Rutgers Universi i 
State University of New e oos ene UN 


Provide perspectives on the intellectual, social, 

have influenced the course of education in the 

n SOUS sensitive to historical interpretation 

c ductor in their selection o: ings, wi esult that a 

high level of sophistication is maintained throughout. Moe uan 
1967 


Paperbound, $3.95 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


~ COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 
EAST WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 19105 


harper's new 1967-1968 texts 


The Experimental Mind in Education 
Bos Burton BROWN 
Reconciles theory and practice in the study of education 


The Disadvantaged: Challenge to Education 
Mario D. FANTINI AND GERALD WEINSTEIN 
A comprehensive analysis of the problem of disadvantaged children 


Educational Administration as a Social Process: 
Theory, Research, Practice 
J^cos W. Gerzets, James M. LiPHAM, AND RoALD F, CAMPBELL 
Demonstrates the usefulness of administrative theory for research and practice 
in the field of educational administration 


Psychological Foundations of Education 


Second Edition 
Morris L. BiccE AND Maurice P, HUNT 


Teaching in the Secondary School, 


Third Edition 
NATHAN S. BLOUNT AND HERBERT J. KLAUSMEIER 


Four Philosophies and Their Practice in Education and Religion 


Third Edition 
J. DoNALD BUTLER 


Multiple Methods of Teaching Mathematics in the Elementary School 
CHARLES H. D'AUGUSTINE 


Psychology in the Classroom, 
Second Edition 
RUDOLF DREIKURS 


Teaching High School Social Studies: i 
Problems in Reflective Thinking and Social Understanding, Second Edition 
Maurice P. Hunt AND LAWRENCE METCALF 


Contemporary Curriculum in the Elementary School 
LowELL KEITH, PAUL BLAKE, AND SIDNEY TIEDT 


Teaching Science in the Elementary School 
Jonn W. RENNER AND WILLIAM B. RAGAN 


Books, Young People, and Reading Guidance, 


Second Edition 
GENEVA HANNA PILGRIM AND MARIANA K. MCALLISTER 


1817 Harper & Row, Pusuisners 49 East 33p STREET, N.Y. 10016 


Back Copies of 


ilium 


Yes, we have them! 


Education and the Children of the Poor November 1967 
Art and Anti-Art May 1966 
Berkeley October 1965 
Psychiatry in the Schools October 1964 
Science and Our Time April 1963 


For these and other back issues of the RECORD, write Box 103, 
"Teachers College, Columbia University, 525 West 120 Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10027. 


Each issue is $2.50, 
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THE EDUCATION OF URBAN POPULATIONS 
by ABRAHAM BERNSTEIN, Brooklyn College 
Random House, 1967; 416 pages; $3.95 paperbound 
In a complete break with all previous texts, Professor Bernstein has stressed the primacy 
of urban problems and recommends specific methods that recognize and utilize minority 
backgrounds. 


SOCIETY'S CHILDREN 

A Study of Ressentiment in Secondary School Education 
by CARL NORDSTROM, Brooklyn College, EDGAR Z. FRIEDENBERG, State Uni- 
versity of New York at Buffalo and HILARY A. GOLD, Brooklyn College 


Random House, 1967; SED-7 224 pages; $2.45 paperbound 


DEWEY ON EDUCATION : Appraisals 
Edited by REGINALD D. ARCHAMBAULT, Brown University 
Random House; SED-2; 252 pages; $1.95 paperbound 


EXISTENTIAL ENCOUNTERS 

A Book of Readings for Educators 
by MAXINE GREENE, Teachers College, Columbia University 
Random House, 1967; SED-6; 192 pages; $1.95 paperbound 


WORK, LEISURE AND THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
by THOMAS F. GREEN, Syracuse University 
Random House, May 1968; SED-10; 192 pages; $2.25 paperbound 


THE IMPERFECT PANACEA 
American Faith in Education, 1865-1965 
by HENRY J. PERKINSON, New York University 
Random House, May 1968; SED-12; 256 pages; $2.45 paperbound 


MENTAL HEALTH IN THE SCHOOLS 


by THOMAS A. RINGNESS, University of Wisconsin 


Random House, 1967; 512 pages; $6.95 I 
A group approach in which mental health problems are treated as essentially problems 


in learning to be coped with through learning principles. 


RANDOM HOUSE, INC. 


The College Department 501 Madison Avenue New York 10022 


"Tout ce qui monte, converge” 


J. Roby Kidd 


Barriers of space and speech present adult educationists with formidable problems 
as they attempt to exchange ideas and experiences. International conferences are 
helpful but infrequent; systematic sharing of achievements and failures, of innova- 
tions and demonstrations, of hopes, dreams and affirmations, must go on 
continuously. 

Convergence is one means. Convergence is first a recognition that we have gifts 
and goods to exchange, that we have much in common, and that the best in us is 
what is most human and universal. In the name of the journal we incorporate the 
truth expressed by Teilhard de Chardin, "Tout ce qui monte, converge." 

Convergence is an international journal in the fullest sense. It will speak in the 
languages first used by Unesco — English, French, Spanish and Russian — perhaps 
later in other languages as well. While it will be printed in one country it will be the 
product of a group of Editorial Associates from many countries, and will be, if you 
will collaborate, your journal. It will reflect the exhilarating differences to be found 
around the world but it will also speak from human experiences common to all. 


CONVERGENCE Vol. I, No. I, March 1968 


Subscription (quarterly): 1 Year $4.00 3 yrs. $11.00 
P. O. Box 250, Station F 
Toronto 5, Canada 


Enter these subscriptions, 
for which I enclose $ 
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City, State 
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ANNOUNCING 


` Teaching His 
and the Social Studies 
in Secondary 
Schools 


TEACHING HISTORY AND THE 
SOCIAL STUDIES IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 
Gerald Leinwand and Daniel M. Feins 
An exceptionally rich source of practical ideas 
for stimulating, effective, up-to-date social stud- 
ies instruction that covers today’s unique educa- 
tion problems. Exploring both traditional meth- 
ods and current approaches, the authors offer 
suggestions on all areas and aspects of teaching 

social studies. 480 pp., $8.50, 1968 


PATTERNS OF POWER 
SOCIAL FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION 


Edited by Thomas Linton and Jack Nelson 


Over 50 provocative and critical articles drawn 
from the behavioral and social sciences introduce 
future teachers to the profound influences that 
social, cultural, and economic forces exert on 
today's educational decisions. 623 pp., $9.25 
clothbound, $6.40 paperbound, 1968 
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PITMAN PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
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ADOLESCENCE 


An international quarterly devoted to the physiological, psychological, psychiatric, 
sociological, and educational aspects of the second decade of human life 


ERNEST HARMS Editor-in-chief 
ph Meee a Mc: ui 00 Fl c tls NN 


This Journal is the result of our conviction that society's all too numerous failures 
in coping with the problems of adolescents stem from lack of co-ordination omong 
the various professional disciplines: Physiology, Psychology, Psychiatry, Socia 
Work, Sociology, and Education. Consequently, our main objective is the achieve- 
ment of such co-ordination rather than the presentation of a specific point of view. 


—— e n SSS 


Partial list of articles: 


Adams, J. F., Self and Peers—Images in Adolescents 

Ausubel, D. P., Directions for Future Research in Adolescent Drug Addiction 

DeBesse, M., Adolescence Problems in the Education of Adolescents 4 " 
Garrison, K. C., Attitudes and Concerns of Adolescents Regarding Marriage and Family Life 
Gauker, N. S., Growth Promoting in Adolescence Through Interpersonal Relationship 


Heilbrun, A.B., Parental Attitudes and Cognitive Behavior in Late Adolescence 
Horrocks, J. E., Isolation in Adolescence 

Hurlock, E. B., "Today's Adolescent—A New Brand 

Kraft, A., Personality Correlates of Rebellious Behavior in School 
Lieberman, E. J., The Urban Adolescent 

Meerloo, J. A. M., Coprolalia 

Muuss, R., Theories of Adolescence—Their Historical Roots 

Nixon, R. E., Psychological Normality in Adolescents 

Offer, D., Longitudinal Study of Adolescent Behavior 

Rinsely, D. B., Intensive Psychiatric Hospital Treatment of Adolescents 
Sacks, S., Widening the Aspect on Adolescents’ Sex Problems 

Singer, E., Dependency and Independency in Adolescence 

Sobel, R., Psychiatric Treatment of Underachievement in Adolescents 
Strang, R., Reading Disabilities in Disturbed Adolescents 

Teicher, J. D., Adolescents’ Suicidal Aspect: The Only Way Out 
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Single Copy $2.75 4 issues—$10.00 


Libra Publishers, Inc., 1133 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 10010 
Dept. H 


HISTORY AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Mark M. Krug, The University of Chicago 
“This book is the best statement that exists of history as it should be taught." 
Leonard Kenworthy, Brooklyn College 
1967. 292 pages. $6.50 


SCHOOL, CURRICULUM, AND THE INDIVIDUAL 

John I. Goodlad, University of California, Los Angeles 

This volume of selected papers examines patterns of school and curriculum 
organization; the role of schools in our society; human potentiality; and 
conditions pertinent to effective learning. 
l 1966. 259 pages. $6.50 
THE AMERICAN MIDDLE SCHOOL 


Samuel H> Popper, University of Minnesota 
An analysis of the middle school as a formal, social and institutional system; 
its purpose, problems, and future, 


1967. 378 pages. $8.75 


TURNING POINTS IN AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 
David B. Tyack, University of Illinois, Urbana 
This volume gives a contemporary view of the development of the major 


American educational institution, the play of ideologies, the interactions of 
school and society, and the lost causes and permanent innovations. 

1967. 488 pages. Paper $6.50 
THE SECONDARY PHASE OF EDUCATION 


Lawrence W. Downey, University of Alberta 
The aim of this book is to develop a conceptual system for ordering knowledge 


in the field of secondary education. 
1965. 226 pages. $6.50 
THE SCHOOLS AND AMERICAN SOCIETY 

Daniel Selakovich, Oklahoma State University 


Explores the questions: How does society impose its values on the schools?; 
How are the schools organized to teach these values?; Can the schools change 


the values of society?. 
1967. 305 pages. $6.50 


BLAISDELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
A Division of Ginn and Company 
275 Wyman Street 
Waltham, Massachusetts 02154 


Social Problems - 


A Quarterly Journal Published by 
THE SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Contents 
FALL 1967 issue 


The Defenders: A Case Study of an Informal Police Organization 
HAROLD A. NELSON 

The Ethnic Mobility Trap and Stratification Theory 
NORBERT WILEY 

The Factory as a Social Service Organization: Goal Displacement 
in Workshops for the Blind ROBERT A. SCOTT 

Moral Passage: The Symbolic Process in Public Designations of 
Deviance JOSEPH R. GUSFIELD 

An Evaluation of the Lander Approach to Ecology of Delinquency 
LAWRENCE ROSEN AND STANLEY H. TURNER 

Sociology, Biology, and the Analysis of Social Problems 
RICHARD L. MEANS 

Femininity in the Lesbian Community 
JOHN H. GAGNON AND WILLIAM SIMON 

The Woman Ph.D.: A Recent Profile 
RITA JAMES SIMON, SHIRLEY MERRITT CLARK, AND 
KATHLEEN GALWAY 

Territoriality: A Neglected Sociological Dimension 
STANFORD M. LYMAN AND MARVIN B. SCOTT 

Poverty and Political Movements MAURICE PINARD 
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SOCIAL PROBLEMS, P.O. Box 190, Kalamazoo, Michigan 49005 


Please enter my subscription to SOCIAL PROBLEMS for one year (four issues). 
O $12.00 Libraries and Institutions 


O $ 5,00 Individuals (desiring only subscription to the Journal, and not membership in the 
Society) 


O $ 5.00 Active Membership 
O $ 6.00 Joint (husband and wife only) Membership 
C $ 3.00 Student (non-voting) Membership 
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SCHOOLS 


THE EDITORS OF THE HARVARD EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


TAKE PLEASURE IN RECOMMENDING THIS MAGAZINE is about SCHOOLS 


schools 


wild searching group 
A fresh AND _ subjective NEW journal ABOUT education 
sensitive heretical happening establishments 
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"WE RECOMMEND IT TO ALL PROFESSIONALS (TEACHERS, AD- 
MINISTRATORS, PROFESSORS, PARENTS)." Saturday Review 


". . . SEEMS TO ME EASILY THE BEST, FRESHEST, AND MOST 
PENETRATING JOURNAL DEALING WITH EDUCATION THAT I 
HAVE SEEN IN YEARS." Edgar Z. Friedenberg 


“SASSY AND PROVOCATIVE” The Christian Science Monitor 


MAIL TO: 


THIS MAGAZINE is about SCHOOLS 
P.O. Box 876 
Terminal ‘A’ 
Toronto 1, Canada 
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THIS MAGAZINE /s about 


NEW BOOKS/McGRAW-HILL 


LEARNING TO READ: The Great Debate 

Jeanne S. Chall, Harvard University: 384 pages, $8.50. 

An inquiry into the science, art, and ideology of old and new methods of teaching children to read, 
This book presents the findings of a study conducted under a grant from the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York. A critical analysis of the experimental, correlational, and clinical research in the field 
is followed by the author's conclusions and recommendations. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF READING: Fourth Edition 

Ruth Strang, University of Arizona; Constance M. McCullough, San Francisco State College; and 
Arthur Traxler, University of Miami. Curriculum and Methods in Education. 564 pages, $7.95. 
An extensive revision designed to improve the teaching of reading on all educational levels. The 
text covers (1) the goals, (2) the nature of the reading process, (3) the psychology of teaching read- 
ing, (4) reading programs, and (5) the sequential development of reading attitudes, from early 
preschool years to maturity. 


NEW DESIGNS FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM 

John Michaelis, University of California, Berkeley; Ruth Grossman, The City College of New York; 
and Lloyd Scott, University of California, Berkeley. 428 pages, $8.50. 

Presents an up-to-date view and an understanding of important developments in all the subject 
areas of the elementary curriculum. Also provides some guidelines for those who plan curricula for 
School systems in the review and utilization of continuing developments in curriculum designs and 
materials. New curriculum designs in all areas of the elementary curriculum are described. 


THE COUNSELOR IN THE SCHOOL: Selected Readings 

Cecil H. Patterson, University of Illinois. 495 pages, $5.50. 

Presents school counseling as an emerging profession within the general field of counseling. Con- 
siders counseling as fulfillment of a social need, its philosophical bases, professional roles and func- 
tions, standards of selection and training, basic knowledge and skills, relations with other profes- 
sions in education, research and evaluation, and problems of professionalization. 


COUNSELING AND PSYCHOTHERAPY 

Dugald S. Arbuckle, Boston University. 240 pages, $6.95. McGraw-Hill Series in Guidance, Counsel- 
1ng, and Student Personnel in Education. 

A graduate-level text bringing together a number of practitioners and theorists in counseling and 
Psychotherapy. The text presents and summarizes the conflicting attitudes the student must con- 
sider in order to become effective as a counselor or therapist. 


GENERAL PHILOSOPHY IN EDUCATION 


L. M. Brown, University of New South Wales. 256 pages, $6.95. i ; 
Viewing philosophy both as an activity of clarification and as an activity of reflection, this text 
introduces the older and more rigorous discipline of philosophy into educational studies. 


THE DISADVANTAGED EARLY ADOLESCENT: More Effective Teaching 

Helen Storen, Queens College. 128 pages; $4.95 (cloth), $2.95 (soft cover). a 

Gives Prospective teachers of junior high school students in low economic areas a realistic picture 
of the problems they will encounter. Also describes many of the solutions young teachers have found 
Most successful, 


McGraw-Hill Book Company 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 10036 


From a Proud Tradition 


CHALLENGE AND CHANGE FOR THE FUTURE 


Houghton Mifflin College Textbooks in Education 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING: 


MENTAL RETARDATION: Its Social Context and Social Consequences 
Bernard Farber, University of Illinois k 
a sociological view of mental retardation, considering prevalence, the role of the retarded in 


society, proposed reforms in treatment, and other social factors l3 
About 350 pages A Spring 1968 Publication 


DEPRIVATION AND COMPENSATORY EDUCATION: A Consideration 

Helen E. Rees, Smith College 

a discussion of the deprived child and his special needs, an evaluation of representative current 
programs in compensatory education, and recommendations for change 

300 pages 1968 $5.50 


DEMOCRACY, PLURALISM, AND THE SOCIAL STUDIES 

Readings and Commentary 

Edited by James P. Shaver, Utah State University 

Harold Berlak, Washington University 
an examination of the rationale behind curriculm decisions in the social studies, exploring 


basic assumptions about history, society, social science, the scientific method, and the nature 
of thought 


About 450 pages Paper A Spring 1968 Publication 


THE COLLEGE STUDENT AND HIS CULTURE: An Analysis 
Kaoru Yamamoto, University of lowa 


a collection of research-based readings, by distinguished educators, analyzing today's college 
student in his psychological and sociological environment 50 
493 pages 1968 Vie 


——————————————————M————— 
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Houghton Mifflin Boston / Atlanta / Dallas / Geneva. Ill. / New York / Palo Alto 


Spring Checklist from International 


INTRODUCTION TO SECONDARY EDUCATION 
By Wayne Dumas, University of Missouri; and Weldon Beckner, Texas 
Technological College 
404 pp. $8.00 March, 1968 


READINGS IN SECONDARY EDUCATION: A FOUNDATIONS APPROACH 
Edited by Weldon Beckner and Wayne Dumas 
$4.00 (paper) June, 1968 


TEACHING IN MIDDLE SCHOOLS 


By Alvin W. Howard, University of New Mexico 
161 pp. $4.95 Summer, 1968 


NEW DESIGN IN THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 
By Mary Columbro Rodgers, Trinity College, Washington, D.C. 
184 pp. $6.00 March, 1968 


FREEDOM, INQUIRY AND LANGUAGE 
By W. Eugene Hedley, University of California, Santa Barbara 
131 pp. $2.75 (paper) April, 1968 


A SYSTEM FOR INSTRUCTION 
By John E. Searles, The Pennsylvania State University 
170 pp. $3.00 (paper) $6.00 (cloth) 
THE THEORY AND NATURE OF INDEPENDENT LEARNING: 
A SYMPOSIUM 
Edited by Gerald T. Gleason, University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 
101 pp. $3.00 (paper) $6.00 (cloth) 
ALTERNATE DIRECTIONS FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
By Dale L. Brubaker, University of California, Santa Barbara 
63 pp. $1.75 (paper) 


STRATEGIES FOR CURRICULUM CHANGE: 
CASES FROM 13 NATIONS 
Edited by R. Murray Thomas, Lester B. Sands, and Dale L. Brubaker, all 
of the University of California, Santa Barbara 
386 pp. $6.95 
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See the NEW LOOK of the 

Official Publication of the American Educational 

Research Association 

WHAT IS NEW? The cover, the format, and new easy-to-read type. 
WHEN? Beginning with the January, 1968 issue, Vol. 5, No. 1. 

WHY THE CHANGE? The contemporary cover and attractive format and 
type reflect AER]’s policy of looking to the future. 


WILL THE CONTENTS REMAIN THE SAME? AERJ will continue to 
publish original reports of experimental and theoretical studies in all fields 
of educational research. 

WHAT ELSE? AERJ also reviews books and tests, includes abstracts of 
each report in the table of contents, publishes references and a brief bio- 
graphical note about the author or authors following each article, and lists 
manuscripts accepted for future publication. 


WHO NEEDS AERJ? University professors, educational ee» 
people in the social and behavioral sciences, directors and coordinators V 
educational research in government and industry, and everyone intereste 
in the progress of educational research needs it. 

HOW CAN ONE SUBSCRIBE? Subscriptions are $6 annually, free to 
members. Just mail the coupon today. 


Four times a year: Jan., Mar., May., Nov. Editor: Robert W. Heath 


Richard A. Dershimer, Executive Officer 
American Educational Research Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 


C Please send information about membership in the American Educa- 
tional Research Association. 


O Please enter my subscription to the American Educational Research 
Journal. Enclosed is my check for $6. Oo 


Please bill me. Fj 
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ivisionS Just Published 


INTERPERSONAL AND GROUP RELATIONS 
IN EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


By WILLIAM W. SAVAGE, University of South Carolina 


A flexible text blending theoretical discussion with concrete instruction in the development of 
specific skills for effective school administration. Following an overview of the field, the book 
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Patterns of Political Learning* 


M. KENT JENNINGS 


University of Michigan 


and 


RICHARD G. NIEMI 


University of Rochester 


The authors take issue with a widely accepted pia stone M oe 
Suggests that almost all of political socialization occurs in the he 
school years. They re-examine some of the research on which the = o ihe 
based in light of original data gathered by the Survey Research Center 
University of Michigan. 


A primary concern in the field of political socialization is the ea. 
pattern of political orientations over the life cycle. Recent on dt 
have suggested one characteristic pattern whereby children are rapi 2 m s. feel- 
into the political system and at a relatively early age do IE CER 
ings, and even activities previously associated only with ce ts. is pian 
has a good deal of validity and undoubtedly makes an important contribu 

* Financial support for this study comes from The Danforth Foundation and the National 


Science Foundation. We gratefully acknowledge the assistance of Paul Beck in the preparation of 
this paper. 
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tion toward understanding the origins of adult political behavior. At the same 
time, however, these findings have been exaggerated to the point of ignoring 
contrary developmental patterns. In this paper we assess the available evi- 
dence concerning age and political attitudes and present additional data which 
call attention to a variety of developmental sequences. In doing so, we hope to 
restore a more balanced picture of political learning. 

New inquiries have focused attention on three major aspects of political 
development; First of all, very little change is said to occur during the four 
years of high school. Contrary to expectations, the first in a series of University 
of Chicago studies revealed no major changes during that period with regard 
to interest in public affairs, political activities, party identification, and a 
variety of opinions about public officials and the government in general. The 
kinds of attitudes that were expected to crystallize at about that time were already 
present among ninth-graders, and an active interest in politics had already begun. 

A complementary aspect of the development of political attitudes is that 
major changes do occur during the elementary school years. Actually, po- 
litically relevant attitudes begin to take shape very early in life, if one judges 
by the responses of second-graders, the youngest age-group tested so far. On 
some topics stable attitudes are formed quickly, so that aggregate responses 
change very little after the fifth grade. In other instances learning occurs more 

. Slowly, with considerable strides being taken late in the elementary years. In 
any case, by the time youths enter ninth grade, most of them can respond 
meaningfully to a variety of political questions, have read about and discussed 
candidates and political problems, have engaged in some low-level political activity, 
express preferences for political parties and candidates, and have established 
what are presumably stable opinions about the nation and political system 
in which they live. 

The third major aspect of political learning is that the attitudes, opinions, 
and behavior established by the end of elementary school correspond very 
closely to those of adults. The changes in children’s feelings during the ele- 

1See especially Fred I. Greenstein, Children and Politics (New Haven: Yale University Press. 


1005), and the various reports made by Dennis, Easton, Hess, and Torney of the series of studies 
jor report of this work is Robert D. Hess 
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mentary school years are away from personalized, highly benevolent images of 
government toward the more abstract and realistic conceptions held by adults. 
Detached observation turns into personal involvement at what appear to be 
adult levels. These conclusions are based on comparisons of youngsters’ re- 
sponses with those given by elementary-school teachers and by explicit and 
implicit comparisons with the adult population. The surface similarity of the 
overall patterns suggests that during the high school years and afterwards 
only minor changes occur. 

Some qualifications to the above conclusions are generally recognized, of 
course. On a few specific matters—notably knowledge about the political 
parties and about governmental forms—it is apparent that much learning oc- 
curs during high school or after, although even here the roots are laid late in 
the elementary-school years. Political interest may also vary after the eighth 
grade, but the evidence here is mixed. It is also regularly noted that some 
systematic changes do occur during adult life. However, the extent of, and 
especially the rate of, these changes are not always clear. Nor has there been 
any careful delineation of just what things do vary systematically over the life 
cycle. The most common view seems to be that except for a few items, such as 
voting turnout, and cataclysmic events (e.g. the Depression) which affect all 
age-groups to some degree, changes during adulthood afe relatively small and 
of minor importance. r 

For the most part, then, one characteristic pattern of development has x 
cently come to dominate thinking about the nature of political learning. This 
pattern is roughly sketched in Figure 1. Political orientations begin early, pr 
rapidly although with varying speed, and reach stable, nearlyadult levels by 
end of elementary school. 

Our purpose here is not to reject this 
litical leti. For many types of attitudes, including pethaps the most 
important ones—because they refer to the very basis of political system sup- 

EA : i there are other im- 
port—this is a correct representation. At the same time, I à dM 
portant attitudes and behaviors which do not follow this line of deve eh s 
We wish to establish what other types of patterns occur and for what naso. 
attitudes and behavior they are relevant. This would not deny the md 
of early socialization, but it should provide a more complete and balance 

icture of political development and change. 
P Br eee Loo Es partly from the studies of New Haven elemen- 
tary school children by Greenstein and of schoolchildren across the romky 


pattern as a description of early po- 
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Finally, published and unpublished materials will be introduced from the 
SRC. election studies, particularly the 1964 and 1966 national cros»section 
surveys, In a sense, our strategy is predicated on minimal intergenerational 
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the cmd of the cighth sestiyeduh leve have been reached for 
“heving vom campeign bunos: and having pamai oot comprign litersture,~ 
"having mai about cundidates" amd “having talked with parents and. friends 


about candidates and political problems.”? Some question does remain, how- 
ever, about expressed political interest (see below) and various kinds of ac- 
tivities.! In the first two sections we will discuss political interest and one form of 
political activity—use of the mass media for political news. 

The developmental pattern for political interest is unclear. The Chicago 
inquiry found that in response to a direct question, political interest dropped 
significantly during the elementary-school years. However, as the investigators 
point out, the relatively high interest among the youngest children may really 
Tepresent interest in the personal figure of the President. In addition, more 
active expressions of interest, such as discussing politics, rise dramatically at 
the same time. No major change in the level of interest was found during the 
high-school years.5 In contrast to this last finding, a Remmers’ survey of high- 
school students reported that the proportion following a presidential campaign 
“hardly at all” dropped from about a third of the ninth-graders to a fifth of 
the seniors. Whether this measure is comparable to over-all interest, and the 
methodological problem imposed by dropouts, are factors making direct com- 
parisons with the Chicago study a risky venture, 

Our own data contain suggestive evidence that political interest rises during 
high school. Students were asked whether they had taken any courses during 
the past three years that required them to pay attention to current events, pub- 
lic affairs, and politics. All but six per cent of them replied affirmatively. Forced 
attention, naturally, does not guarantee increased interest. But when asked, 
slightly over half of the total sample replied that such a course did increase 
their political interest by “a great deal," while another 34 per cent said that 
there was “some” increased interest." If the students' own reports are reliable, there 
is thus considerable increment in political interest during the high-school years. 

Comparison of the seniors and parents indicates that a moderate increase 
in political interest can certainly be expected as the students move into the 


* Hess and Torney, op. cit., PP. 10, 71, 88. 


“For these activities there were unusually large differences between eighth-graders and their 
teachers, These differences, however, may be due to abnormally high interest among teachers 
rather than subsequent change on the part of students. See Ibid., Pp. 70-2. 

* Ibid., pp. 68-70, 9. 

* Herbert Hyman, Political Socialization (Glencoe: Free Press, 1959), p. 

7 Very often the courses mentioned were American or even World Hi 
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adult electorate. Interest was tapped by asking respondents how often they "follow 
what's going on in the government and public affairs." Taking only the parents 
with at least a high-school education, the reported levels of attention are as follows: 


TABLE 1 
Most of Some of Now and then or 
Follow public affairs: thetime — thetime /— hardlyatall Total Na 
High-school seniors 41% 42%, 16% 99% (2062) 
Parents (with at least a 
high-school education) 58% 29% 13% 100% (1112) 


* These are weighted N's. Due to imprecise original estimates of school size, weighting proved 
necessary in order to make the samples representative. 


The figures suggest that there will continually be a small group of uninvolved 
individuals for whom neither high-school teaching nor adult voting respon- 
sibility stimulates political interest. For most others, adult life will occasion a 
moderate shift from a casual to a more regular sensitivity. 

Post-high-school changes in political interest are greatest near the beginning 
and end of the adult life-span. This is shown by data from the S.R.C. 1966 
election study, where the question about following public affairs was also 
employed. Among young adults there is a rapid, moderate growth of political 
interest, which is probably stimulated by entrance into the active electorate. 
For a while interest continues to climb, possibly due to a growing aware- 
ness of the immediate effects of public policies through such channels as 
property and income taxes, school-age children, or local amenities. Attention 
then levels off until late in life, when there is a significant decline at about 
retirement age. 

In short, although the evidence is imperfect, the pattern of development 
seems to include fluctuations in political interest over the entire life span. 
Expressions of absolute interest apparently decline somewhat during the ele- 
mentary years, although the willingness and ability to convert this interest 
into reading, discussion, and so on, tend to climb. During high school, in- 
terest probably increases, perhaps a great deal. Among young adults there is 
a further increase in political awareness which is maintained until retire- 
ment age. 
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Mass Media Usage 


By this time similar Proportions of students and adults have paid some atten- 
tion to politics, have read about à candidate and discussed political problems 
at some time or other, and have taken part in some political campaign activity. 
Strictly speaking, once these proportions of "ever" having engaged in certain 
activities are reached they can never declines In this sense, development has 
reached a stable plateau. 

This development is neatly documented by the grade-school studies. Aside 
from a minimal involvement, however, there can be wide variations in the 
frequency of activity. With regard to political discussions, for example, we 
find that high proportions of the high-school seniors say they discuss politics 
with their friends and parents, 80 and 86 per cent, respectively. But of this 
group, about 6o per cent have such discussions only a few times a month or 


ype of activity, regular 
» rises substantially after high 


? Note that the questions ask about "things you have (ever) done." 
PP. 71, 88. 


° See Wilbur Schram, Jack Lyle, and Edwin B, Parker, Television in the Lives of Our Children 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1961), especially Ch. iii, 


" Hess and Torney, op. cit. 
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TABLE 2 
Mass Media Usage in Regard to Public Affairs and Politics 
Among High-School Seniors and Their Parents 


Frequency of Use 
Almost. 23times 3-4 times Not at 
Medium daily aweek a montha all Total N 
Television 
Seniors 38% 31% 19% 12% 100% (2045) 
Parentsb 63 18 12 7 100 (1112) 
Newspapers 
Seniors 46 32 7) 15 100 (2042) 
Parents 76 14 3 8 101 (1113) 
Radio 
Seniors 43 15 8 33 99 (2043) 
Parents 51 11 6 33 101 (1113) 
Read Read but not Do not n 
regularly regularly read 
Magazines fF SRST, Oh eR T T 
Seniors 56% 10% 34%, 100% (2051) 
Parents 66 5 29 100 (1111) 


“Includes a small number of respondents who said "a few times a year." 
"Includes only parents with at least a high-school education. 


dents and parents. For the most part, increased media usage in adulthood 
means shifting from irregular to regular use. 

The national cross-section studies reveal that the increase in media usage 
after high school follows much the same pattern as political interest. That is, a 
relatively rapid growth during early adult life is followed by a slower but 
continual increase. A slight decline sets in about the time of retirement. This 
general pattern represents an over-all trend. For subgroups of the population, 
especially those with varying amounts of education, the pattern varies 
sharply.1° 

In summary, by the end of elementary school most children have made 
at least intermittent or occasional use of the mass media. While in this sense 


_ "See Philip E. Converse, with the assistance of Richard Niemi, “Nonvoting Among Young Adults 
in the United States,” A Data Report to the American Heritage Foundation (1963), pp. 8-10, (Mim- 
eographed.) 
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a plateau has been reached, regular usage becomes more widespread during the 
high-school years, because of class assignments if for no other reason. The 
process continues after high school, so that regular media usage continues to 
dimb well into the adult years. It seems likely that political discussions and 
other kinds of political activity follow the same line of development. 


Party Identification 


At least within the United States, party identification is thought to be a prime 
example of an attitude which develops at a very early age and remains rela- 
tively stable thereafter. Even before children learn much in the way of po- 
litical information or develop coherent attitudes on particular political issues, 
they acquire a feeling of partisanship. By the fourth grade, as Greenstein 
points out, the frequency of partisan attachments is as high as among young 
adults. Similarly, in their high-school pilot study, Hess and Easton dis- 
covered no significant changes in the partisan attitudes of ninth- through 
twelfth-graders. Many studies of adults further emphasize the stability of 
party identification and its relationship to political behavior. 

In one sense it is true that party identification develops during the ele- 
mentary-school years and, barring catastrophic changes in the party system, 
remains relatively constant from then on. We are here speaking of those for 


“ Greenstein, of. cit., Pp. 71-3. 

? Reported in Hess and Torney, of. cit., p. 9. It should be pointed out that Hess and Torney’s 
presentation of the data on high-school students (PP. 9-10) is ambiguous. For some reason Table 1 
contains the “middle-class group only." Table 2 is not so marked, but the similarity of the num- 
bers of cases makes it seem like the Same group. But these N's do not correspond to those given in 
the description of the sample (p. 252). Furthermore, the social-class composition across the four 


high-school grades runs in the opposite direction than would be predicted on the basis of differ- 
ential dropout rates, 


? Ibid., p. go. 
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If we now turn our attention to the relative proportion of partisans and 
independents, the pattern of development changes in a significant way. ‘There 
is, first of all, a rapid increase in the proportion of independents over the 
elementary-school years. Of the children who have made any decision, there 
is an increase from about a fifth of the second-graders to a little over a third 
of the eighth-graders who say that they will sometimes support one party and 
sometimes the other party. Our own data show that about the same propor- 
tion of high-school seniors (36 per cent) as eighth-graders (37 per cent) claim 
an independent position. It would appear that a maximum is reached some- 
time during the adolescent years. 

Adult studies demonstrate that this relatively high percentage of indepen- 
dents is not maintained for long. A comparison of the students and parents, 
for example, reveals a ten per cent difference, with the parents having the lower 
percentage. More generally, throughout adult life the proportion of inde- 
pendents decreases steadily until age 65 or so, when only about 15 per cent 
of the population claims to stand on neutral ground between the parties.!5 
The rate of change, however, is much slower in the adult years than in the 
elementary period. The growth in the proportion of independents over a 
five- or six-year period of youth is matched by the decline over a thirty- to thirty- 
five-year period after high school. Nonetheless, over the entire life span the 
proportion of independents drops as low as and even below the level found 
in the early elementary grades. 

It is not our task to explain fully why this pattern of development exists, 
but a few comments are in order. The early growth of independents suggests 
the influence of the school and of the teachers in particular. Attempts to 
keep "partisan bickering" out of the classroom as well as direct inculcation 
of the norm that one should vote for the man and not the party probably 
counteract the partisan cues which many children receive at home. If it is 
true that many elementary teachers are themselves independents, this may 
heighten their impact.1® The same process may continue into the high-school 
years. While data from the S.R.C. study suggest that high-school teachers are 
no more frequently independent than the adult population as a whole, more 


"^ Ibid., p. go. “Don’t know" was one of the alternatives listed on the questionnaire. 

* Angus Campbell, Philip E. Converse, Warren E. Miller, and Donald E. Stokes, The American 
Voter (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1960), p. 162. 
YA Hess and Torney report that 55 per cent of the teachers in their sample schools vote “some- 
times Democrat, sometimes Republican” (op. cit., p. 99). A smaller proportion would probably 
claim to be independents if the S.R.C. party identification question were used. 
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than half still say that they teach their students to vote "according to the 
man." It is also possible that part of the increase in independents is due to a 
weakening of parental influence when students encounter opposing attitudes 
and arguments. This is most likely to affect older students, who discuss politics 
more frequently. 

After high-school graduation, a number of factors are no doubt at work 
encouraging and strengthening individual partisanship. Acquaintance with party 
activists, awareness of the personal implications of political decisions, and in- 
volvement in political crises stimulate party ties, There also appears to be a 
general strengthening of group ties the longer one identifies with a group. A 
spark of partisan feeling may result, after a period of time, in a strong party 
supporter,17 

Given the pattern of development that we have observed, it is under- 
standable that other investigators have uncovered no apparent trend in party 
identification during the high-school years. What they captured was a crucial 


development of partisan orientations. More generally, this line of develop- 
ment represents one kind of departure from the pattern which posits a perma- 
nent crystallization by the early teens. A rapid period of growth during the 
school years is followed by a slower but equally large decline extending over 


dents. Using the S.R.C. data, we can add here that there is a major acquisition 
of such knowledge during the high-school years, but adult levels are not 
reached and some learning still occurs in the post-high-school period. 


“For a discussion of age and party identification, see Campbell, et al., op. cit., pp. 161-5. 
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Greenstein observed that only six per cent of the New Haven eighth-graders 
managed to cite party differences that were ideological in nature (mostly refer- 
ences to liberalism or conservatism) or referred to socioeconomic groups that 
benefit more from one party than the other.!5 By the end of the twelfth grade, 
according to the S.R.C. sample, some 16 per cent of the students noted a 
broad ideological difference between the parties. An additional ten per cent 
cited differential group benefits. Comparison of the seniors with their parents 
shows that the former have very nearly achieved adult-level responses. Of the 
parents with at least a high-school education, 18 per cent observed an ideo- 
logical difference between the parties and 12 per cent mentioned group bene- 
fits.19 Altogether, 26 per cent of the seniors and go per cent of the parents 
Cited party differences mentioned by only about one out of twenty eighth- 
graders. 

Another direct comparison between the seniors and their parents is provided 
by a second series of questions which probed further into knowledge of party 
differences. In order to estimate the level of recognition and understanding 
of an ideological continuum, respondents were asked whether one party (and 
if so, which party) was more liberal or conservative than the other, and what 
these terms meant. From this set of questions, respondents were classified into 
the five categories developed earlier by Converse? At one extreme were those 
who showed no apparent recognition of the terms (Stratum V). Slightly more 
aware were those who recognized the terms but could assign no meaning to 
them (IV). Then came group III, which seemed to recognize and give some 
definition of the terms, but made some error in matching (e.g. Republicans 
are more conservative because they spend more on welfare). In the top two 


* Op. cit., p. 68. Even among the upper-status group, only 6 per cent gave the indicated re- 
sponses. This makes it unlikely that the difference between the eighth-graders and the high-school 
seniors (noted below in the text) is due to the dropout problem. Hess and Torney (p. 81) report 
higher proportions of eighth-graders who identify the Republicans with "helping the rich" and 
Democrats with "helping the unemployed," when presented with these choices, but the relative 
Proportions of "right" and "wrong" answers as well as the wording and the forced-choice nature 
9f the questions suggest the reasons for these more "ideological" results than were found in 
New Haven, 

* The question used here was “Do you think there are any important differences in what the 
Republicans and Democrats stand for? (If yes) What are they?” This is a close approximation to 
the question used by Greenstein. The measure of ideological sophistication to which Greenstein 
Tefers (pp. 68-9), was based on different, more probing questions. 

= Philip E. Converse, “Belief Systems in Mass Publics,” in David E. Apter (ed.), Ideology and 
Discontent (New York: Free Press, 1964), pp- 206-61. 
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groups respondents correctly matched the parties, labels, and meaning of the 
terms; the highest group was distinguished by broad (I) rather than narrow (II) 
definitions of the terms. 

The seniors and their parents were distributed among these categories as 
follows: 


TABLE 3 

Strata: I II IIl IV Vv Total N 
E uM ric ain Ah 
High-school seniors 24% 10% 13% 16% 87% 100% (2026) 
Parents (with at least a 
high-school education 24% 319 79, 199, 25% 99x, (1098) 
eur XXe re fo 9 o 


It is apparent, first of all, that the students are not yet as knowledgeable as 
their parents. We must assume that post-high-school learning helps account for 
the distribution of adult responses, At the same time, it seems almost certain 
that the seniors are far more like their parents than are eighth-graders. The 
level of recognition and understanding of party differences rises significantly 
during the high-school years, 

The evidence suggests, then, that the development of knowledge about differ- 
ences between the parties differs from the pattern shown in Figure 1 in that rapid 
learning takes place during the high-school years rather than the elementary-school 


years. A significant but smaller amount of learning takes place after high-school 
graduation. 


The Saliency Map of Public Affairs 


The studies of elementary children have revealed the extent to which the 
child is socialized into the political community via the national symbols. 
These symbols, for the very young child, tend to be historical objects and 
people, whereas for the older child they are more likely to be such things 
as voting and representative institutions21 There is also persuasive evidence 
that the Presidency, past and present, is a key initial connection between the 
child's world and the larger political world. It is evident, however, that the 


* David Easton and Jack Dennis, “The Child's Image of Government,” of. cit., pp. 45-8. 
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child's perspectives change. For example, an overwhelming majority of eighth- 
graders assign the world peace-keeping role to the United Nations, whereas 
the young child sees the United States in that role?? Even though the child 
thus comes to see the nation as part of the larger community of nations, it is 
important to note that this itself represents an extrapolation and extension of 
the national political community rather than more restricted ones. 

If this trend continues throughout the high-school years, it seems likely 
that larger political systems would be more salient than smaller units for our 
high-school seniors. The focus of formal civic education on the national po- 
litical structure and history as well as the high visibility of national and inter- 
national affairs encourage a saliency map favoring the larger, more cosmopolitan 
arenas of politics and public affairs. While we do not possess comparable 
measures to those used in the elementary-school studies, the surrogates at hand 
suggest that activities and institutions associated with the larger policy domains 
continue to capture most of the pre-adult's political attention. 

A rather extended line of questioning ascertained from the students their 
interest-orderings in four levels of politics: international, national, state, and 
local. From these orderings a cosmopolitanism-localism scale was constructed 
using an adaptation of Coombs’ unfolding technique? The higher the per- 
son's score on the scale, the more he is oriented toward larger geopolitical do- 
mains, that is, the more cosmopolitan rather than parochial he is. As the data 
in Table 4 demonstrate, the high-school seniors are decidedly oriented toward 
the cosmopolitan end of the continuum. The indirect evidence is that the 
secondary-school years do not witness any particular shift away from the larger 
sphere of politics. If anything, there is some upsurge of awareness of and in- 
terest in the international sphere. Such an increment could result in part from 
the heavier concentration in the secondary than in the elementaty grades of 
curriculum materials on the world scene. 

Arraying the parents' scores along the same co 
reveals again a saliency map slanted more toward larger geopolitical domains 
than toward smaller ones. At the same time it is perfectly obvious that the 
parents are less cosmopolitan than are their offspring. There are a number 
of reasons why this configuration could emerge. Unlike some of our previous 
measures, this one may be more vulnerable to a true generational discontinuity. 


smopolitan-local dimension 


* Hess and "Torney, of. cit., p. 31. 
™The procedures are described in M. Kent Jennings, "Pre-Adult Orientations to Multiple 
Systems of Government," Midwest Journal of Political Science, XI (1967), 291-317. 
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TABLE 4 

Cosmopolitanism of High-School 

Seniors and Their Parents 
a ERN. 29850500 


Percentage at Each Level 


Cosmopolitanism Seniors Parentse 
High I 21%, 9% 
I 33 26 
nr 18 18 
IV 17 24 
v 5 9 
VI 3 6 
Low VII 3 8 
Total 100% 100% 
Nb (1837) (945) 


(Se Se a a L 


* Only parents with at least a high-school education. 


»N’s exclude respondents who did not discriminate among all the levels of public affairs and 
those not following public affairs at all. 


The experiences of the high-school seniors—all of whom have grown up in 
the Cold-War world—may be such as to have fostered greater concern with 
larger domains of politics. Whatever the cause, it would not alter the fact 
that we have here another instance where the contours of a rather important 
Set of orientations are different between pre-adult and adult samples. 
An equally if not more plausible case can be made that orientations to 
changing domains of the political system parallel stages of the life-cycle. "Con- 


frontation with the world of real-politik, new orbits of educational, social, and 


occupational endeavors, attachments to specific locales, tangible and intangible 
investments associated with and contingent upon the conditions in certain geo 
political domains, and simply the business of everyday living may all work to..- 
result in a net movement toward less, rather than more cosmopolitanism."?* Thus 
the investment of a precious political resource, namely, time and energy, is 
differentially allocated in Tesponse to changing circumstances in the individual's 
life-space. 

Assuming this explanation has some validity, is it possible to spot the age at 
which the saliency map begins to acquire a different topography? Fortunately, 


% Ibid., p. 312. 
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data from the 1966 S.R.C. election study can perform this very function. 
Utilizing the same questions and constructing a similar cosmopolitan-local 
scale, and then controlling for age and education, makes quite clear the stag- 
ing effect at work. Taking only those individuals with at least a high school 
diploma, the 21- to 27-year-olds in the sample were already somewhat less 
cosmopolitan than the twelfth-graders. Standing in even more vivid contrast, 
however, are those in the 28 to 37 age bracket; they are decidedly less cosmo- 
politan and more localistic than the teen-agers and young adults. This may be 
demonstrated parsimoniously by comparing three groups in terms of their 
proportions occupying the two highest scale positions of cosmopolitanism: high 
school seniors = 54%; 20- to 27-year-olds = 48%; 28- to 37-year-olds = 26%. 
Aside from a rise in the 38 to 47 age cohort, the distributions for the remain- 
ing age groups do not differ appreciably from those of the 28- to 37-year-olds. 

Thus we observe a marked shift in political viewpoints about a decade after 
the high-school years. Somewhere around age 30, a new threshold is reached. 
The chief importance of larger arenas wanes, and is replaced by different 
priorities. Such reorientations are unlikely to be restricted to geopolitical units. 
For example, issue arenas and political functions cutting across governmental 
units would also seem likely to be in flux. Some of these reorderings of perspec- 
tives undoubtedly occur primarily during the first decade, but this is by no 
means the only change period. To the extent that dynamics are at work they 
imply the additional learning of new political roles across the life-span. 


The Good Citizen 


As a recent five-nation study illustrates, the individual's conception of the 
citizen role varies widely across political cultures and within strata of par- 
ticular cultures. These conceptions are, moreover, closely linked to the ways 
in which political systems function.” In the American context, these role 
constructions begin early, but great changes occur during the elementary-school 
years in the child’s conception of the good citizen. During the early period 
this notion is extremely diffuse and includes much in the way of social, neigh- 
borly, and religious behavior in addition to, or instead of, the more political 
activity normally associated with the concept of sterling citizenship. Over the 
Span of the elementary grades, however, this ambiguity gives way to a more 


“Gabriel Almond and Sidney Verba, The Civic Culture (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1963). 
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crisply defined and restricted characterization. By the eighth grade the childs 
prescriptions lie chiefly in the realm of the political, with a general interest 
in public affairs, participation in the electoral process, and obedience to the 
laws—in that order—constituting the bulk of the good citizen's attributes.2¢ 

To what extent does this highly politicized role description persist through- 
out the high-school years and into later life? Analogous materials from the 
S.R.C. high-school study demonstrate that it carries on at least through sec- 
ondary school. In this study the respondents answered an open-ended que 
tion (in contrast to the fixed-alternative format of the Chicago inquiry) asking 
them to describe what makes for a good citizen in the United States. The 
responses tended to fall into clusters similar to those used in the elementary- 
school study. 

Without doubt, the orientation of the twelfth-graders is also toward a role 
conceptualization heavily laden with political content. There are two basic 
types of such conceptualizations. One is represented by a syndrome of responses 


TABLE 5 


Characteristics of the Good Citizen, as Described 
by High-School Seniors and their Parents 


uM E Et. o 


Percentage Choosing Each Characteristic? 


iiie 
Characteristic Seniors Parents? 
Active, participative political orientations 39%, 25% 
Loyalty, passive political orientations 31 28 
Community activism and concerne 10 10 
Good interpersonal relationships and Proper social behavior 9 16 
Moral, ethical, religious attributes 7 18 
Other personal properties 4 7 
100% 9976 
NI (2040) (1118) 


eee MEE Ie EN Ae b. a 


* Percentages are based on first responses to the question. 
* Includes only parents with at least a high-school education. 


* This category is comprised of both political and nonpolitical references focusing on the local 
community. 


* Hess and Torney, op. cit., p. 39. The school children were asked: "If the President came 8 
your town to give prizes to the two grown-ups who were the best citizens, which grown-up" 
would he choose?" The options included a picture and an accompanying caption. 
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indicating passivity, obedience, and loyalty (the second category in Table 5). In 
effect these are equivalent to the grade-school child's selection of obedience 
to the laws as the mark of citizen virtue. The other “political” cluster is con- 
siderably more activistic and participatory in nature. It includes references 
to voting, paying attention to public affairs, and other forms of political par- 
ticipation (the first category in Table 5). These responses parallel the younger 
child's preference for electoral participation and general interest in the way 
the country is being run as hallmarks. From these clearly “political” descriptions 
there is a marked drop to other attributes more often associated with a good 
person in general than a good citizen in particular. 

That the norms applied by the twelfth-graders are not necessarily fixed is sug- 
gested by the good citizen descriptions supplied by their parents. The political 
content of the parents' characterizations continues to overshadow the nonpoliti- 
cal, but attrition has set in. For one thing the activistic component of the political 
role is less prominent. In addition, how a person behaves toward other people, 
his deportment in the areas of morals, ethics, religion, and various other personal 
characteristics now constitute more important elements. The good citizen's role 
stretches beyond the polity to include other transactions and orientations. Com- 
parisons with parents of lesser education produce far more striking student-par- 
ent differences in definition (not shown). 

The differences between adolescents and their parents probably stem from two 
sources. In the first place, as a glance at traditional curriculum materials will con- 
firm, civic instruction in junior and senior high schools strongly emphasizes the 
active, political aspects of citizenship. Helping other people, being trustworthy, 
going to church, or working hard are not a conscious part of the attempt to mold 
good citizens during these years, although such goals do seem to be prominent in 
the earlier grades and are, of course, part of the subtle process of inculcating chil- 
dren of all ages with the Protestant ethic. What we obtain from students is most 
likely a faithful reproduction of the civics-class rhetoric about citizenship behav- 
ior. Whilé it may be rhetoric, there is little reason to believe it departs in any sig- 
nificant way from the "true" beliefs of the students. 

A second foundation for the discontinuity is the simple age and experience 
difference on the parental side. Further removed from the days of overt instruc- 
tion and undoubtedly less idealistic about the citizen’s role in the polity, the par- 
ents in essence have expanded the good citizen's repertory to embrace more of the 
nonpolitical and have also deemphasized the relative importance of active over 
Passive political roles. Since the conduct of everyday life usually does not involve 
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explicit political acts such as voting, and for many people involves only the most 
cursory efforts to absorb and interpret political information, there is perhaps a 
substitution process at work whereby activities that most people do engage in be- 
come attributes of the good citizen. Ordinarily people do have to relate to each 
other; they do have to exhibit some modicum of personal integrity and morality; 
they do try to show that they work hard, and that they are good family men. By 
characterizing the good citizen in terms more closely approximating their own 
behavior, dissonance reduction may be accomplished. 

Thus to the extent that our various samples and measures are tapping the 
same phenomena, a curious trend exists, The young child starts out by equating the 
good person with the good citizen. In the later elementary- and high-school years 
the good citizen has a distinctive, vigorous political aspect, yet later still there is a 
reversion to a more variegated conception. The conclusion is that even for such a 
central dimension as the norms of citizenship behavior the form is not completely 
set by the time the child finishes grade school or high school. 


Political Trust and Cynicism 


Trust in the government and belief in the benevolence of political leaders char- 
acterize young children's views of the political system. All laws are fair, the gov- 
ernment rarely makes mistakes, and the President is responsive to the needs of in- 
dividual citizens, Feelings such as these change rapidly during the elementary- 
school years. Older children’s viewpoints are more realistic, acknowledge a great- 
€r amount of unfairness, reveal less-heroic pictures of governmental leaders, and 
show an awareness of the distinction between roles and the persons who fill them.?* 

There is no expectation of a reversal of this trend. There remains, however, the 
important question of when individuals shift from this "realistic" view to the 
even less favorable or more cynical attitude which characterizes the adult popu- 
lation. The increasing knowledge of political-party differences, which is probably 
symptomatic of a generally greater awareness of political conflict and competi- 
tion, might engender a growing cynicism on the part of high-school students. Al- 
though the use of different questions makes it impossible to compare directly 
eighth-graders and high-school seniors, it is clear that if cynicism does begin to 
emerge during the high-school years, the seniors are still left with a rather trust- 
ing image of the government when compared with their parents. 


* Hess and Torney, op. cit., Ch. iii; Greenstein, op. cit., Ch. iii. 
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In the S.R.C. study, cynicism was measured with a Guttman scale based on five 
items dealing with the national government and its leaders.?? The distribution 
of students and parents is as follows: 


TABLE 6 
Least Most 
Cynicism scale: cynical cynical 
I II III IV V VI Total N 
High-school seniors 17% 25% 37% 13% 3% 5% 100% (2053) 


Parents (with at least a 
high-school education) 8% 11% 29% 209 10% 229, 10095 (1094) 


Clearly a major increase in cynicism can be expected after the students leave 
high school. 

The influence of the school is undoubtedly important in the temporary main- 
tenance of trust in the government. Even at the high-school level, the formal 
curriculum and civic "rituals" tend to shelter students from the harsher realities 
of political life. If a general increase in cynicism can be expected as students 
move into the adult world, at what stage does this transpire? The greatest in- 
crease seems to occur among young adults. A parallel cynicism scale was derived 
lor participants in the S.R.C. 1964 election study, and it shows that even the 
youngest group of adults was more cynical than the high-school seniors, with a 
further increase apparent among slightly older respondents?? Thereafter cyni- 
cism assumed an irregular pattern across age groups, but was always higher than 
among young adults. 

The growth of political cynicism represents still another pattern of develop- 
ment of political orientations. Major changes occur during the elementary years 
and continue on into adult life. During the high school years one kind of plateau 
has been reached and the second stage of development takes root. As with party 
identification, the high-school years seem to constitute a period of transition, al- 
though with cynicism there is no obvious change in the direction of develop- 
ment. Though little actual change may take place during this period, it is an im- 


= The items and a description of the scales are given in Jennings and Niemi, op. cit., 177-8. 
? There is no statistical relationship between education and cynicism in the parent or 1964 
sample. Hence the dropout problem is unlikely to affect this comparison. 
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portant point in the over-all development of a major aspect of adult political per- 
spectives. 

Just as the over-all shape of political trust and cynicism shifts after political 
maturity is attained, it also appears that some shifting occurs with respect to vari- 
ous attitude objects in the political realm. These objects could be particular 
governmental units, institutions, processes or actors in the political system. To illus- 
trate the point, we will draw upon the results of two questions put to the high- 
school seniors and their parents, They were asked to indicate in which of the 
three levels of American government—national, state, or local—they had the most 
faith and confidence, and in which they had the least? It is perfectly clear that 
among both generations the national government is most often invested with the 
Breatest amount of trust, and that it is also least often viewed as undeserving of 
trust (Table 7). ‘The great convergence of power, responsibility, and interest-rep- 
resentation at the national government level of the American political process, to 
say nothing of the emphasis found in the mass media, are sufficient to predispose 
both the younger and older generations in the direction of the federal government. 

At the same time it is equally apparent that the bias in favor of the national 
government is considerably greater in the student sample. Our hunch that a post- 


TABLE 7 


Faith and Confidence in the Three Levels of American Government 


Level of Most Trust 


Least Trust 
Government SERIE nc Seniors Parents 
SF a 
State 12 n 20 26 
Local 6 24 71 53 
1009; 99%, 100% 100% 


Nex (1987) (47) (1807) e 


parents with at least a high-school education. 
* N's exclude all those respondents not making a choice among the three levels, such as those 


saying there was no level in which they had least or most trust, and those giving a combination 
of levels in their answers, 


* The questions were: “We find that people differ in how much faith and confidence they Hans 
in various levels of government in this country. In your case, do you have more faith and con 
fidence in the national government, the Bovernment of this state, or in the local government aroun! 
here?" “Which level do you have the least confidence in?” 
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adolescent shift occurs in the objects of trust as well as in the general level of trust 
receives some confirmation. Most of the difference in outlooks is made up by how 
the two generations view national and local governments, inasmuch as they rate 
state government in a similar fashion. 

We will not try to account in detail for these differences, but two lines of ex- 
planation come to mind immediately. One is that the thrust of civic education in 
the schools emphasizes very heavily the role of the federal government in both 
domestic and international affairs. Furthermore, what participation children 
and adolescents are likely to have in adult-level political activities most often in- 
volves national issues and election campaigns. By contrast, parents are often 
caught up in parochial matters and, as we saw above, they are more likely than 
are children to devote their energy to local questions which affect them directly. 
Greater local attention would not necessarily lead to more trust in local govern- 
ment, and a diminution in trust in national government, but that in fact seems 
to be an outcome. It is also probable that adults begin to feel a certain sense of 
distance and estrangement from a remote and immovable national government. 

In any event, barring the possibility that we are witnessing a genuine and dra- 
matic generational shift, the high-school seniors seem destined to undergo some 
alteration in the trust bestowed upon different parts of the political system. Un- 
like some of the developmental patterns noted previously, changes in the place- 
ment of trust and confidence most likely occur almost entirely in the post-adoles- 
cent period. Different governmental levels are, of course, only one set of attitude 
objects which may undergo a reevaluation as the person goes through the life- 
Cycle. 


Conclusion 
In commenting on the need for socialization after childhood, Brim says: 


The socialization that an individual receives in childhood cannot be fully adequate as 
Preparation for the tasks demanded of him in later years. As individuals mature, they 
move through a sequence of statuses corresponding to different stages in the life-cycle. 
Even though some of the expectations of society are relatively stable through the life-cycle, 
many others change from one age to the next. We know that society demands that the 
individual meet these changed expectations, and demands that he alter his personality 
and behavior to make room in his life for newly significant persons such as his family 
members, his teachers, his employers, and his colleagues at work.31 


^ Orville G. Brim, Jr. and Stanton Wheeler, Socialization After Childhood: Two Essays (New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1966), p. 18. 
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For our purposes, the key question is whether such statements fit the case of 
political socialization. Are there properties associated with political socialization 
—but not found in other areas of socialization—which make political learning 
sui generis? A question of this magnitude cannot be quickly answered, nor is 
there sufficient research yet available to answer it satisfactorily. Nevertheless, we 
are prepared to venture the conclusion that political socialization is not particu- 
larly distinctive from other types, since it appears that critical changes and de- 
velopments do occur over the life-cycle, 

The basis for the conclusion lies mainly in the kinds of trend lines discussed in 
this paper. We began with a developmental model which posited rapid and enor- 
mous socialization in the elementary-school years and then leveled off with rela- 
tively little change over the rest of the life-cycle. This is the model which can re- 


the adult public and with pre-high-school children, 

Our analysis shows that the hypothesized pattern is by no means an accurate de- 
Scription of the development of a variety of political orientations. In the first 
Place, some changes do occur in the high-school years. These may be largely in 
areas associated with cognitive capacities, as the data on the perceived differences 
between the political parties suggest. Additional research by Adelson and others?? 
Supports the idea that considerable development of political conceptualization 


frequency of politically-related activities rises during the secondary-school years. 
uly comparable, we fee] more secure in drawing 
conclusions about change from the twelfth grade on through the life-span. We 
Observed sizable alterations in political interest and activities, in the concep- 
tualization of politica] parties and attachment to them, in the differential saliency 
of political Systems, in the relative emphasis on various citizenship norms, and in 
overall political cynicism and objects of political trust. 


n Joseph Adelson and Robert P. O'Neil “The Growth of Political Ideas in Adolescence: The 
Sense of Community,” Journal of Personality and Social Psychology, IV (1966), 295-306; and 
Joseph Adelson, Bernard Green, and Robert O'Neil, “The Growth of the Idea of Law in Ado- 
lescence" (Unversity of Michigan, 1967). (Mimeographed.) 
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tected juvenile in the nuclear family to the adult role of spouse, parent, and 
provider in the procreative family is one reason for these changes. Another 
obvious factor is that the political role shifts dramatically. There is a movement 
from a restricted status of token legal rights and few political responsibilities 
into a status carrying the normal expectations of adult citizenship. The dis- 
continuities in the lifespace and the confrontation with the realities of the 
political world change roles, beliefs, and behaviors from those experienced 
previously. 

We have argued that the political learning curve assumes a variety of shapes, 
depending upon the particular dimensions being considered. By its very na- 
ture, early socialization tends to be more concerned with inculcating appro- 
priate cultural norms and motivations. With respect to basic commitment to, 
and identification with, the political system and its dominant values the early 
years are not only formative but for the most part enduring; in this sense the 
picture of a permanent plateau following early adolescence is apt. What we 
have been about is the alteration of that pattern as it applies to other domains. 
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Political Education in the Midst 
of Life's Struggles 


ROBERT E. LANE 


Yale University 


How does college affect a student's political outlook? It is so tempting to take 
a faculty-eye view of the process of socialization (the effects of curricula, 
faculty views, field of specialization), or a grosser view of the effects of intel- 
lectual effort, or even a personalistic view of the effects of psychological traits, 
that one can easily omit the central and changing nature of the student's own 
Purposes and partially-understood struggles. The author argues that political 
socialization in college depends very substantially on the nature of the student's 
life struggles at the time, especially his continuing conflict with his absent 
father, his struggle to achieve some particular mode of accommodation with 
his fellow students, and his struggle with himself on his own self-image. He 
examines some of the findings on political change associated with college life 
and some of the factors associated with these changes, then examines some 
case material on political development as reported by the students themi 
selves, and finally suggests some more general reflections on political sociali- 


zation in college, reflections which have a bearing on the high school years 
as well, 


College does change young people’s political outlook, or at least people come 


out of college rather different from the way they were when they went in, 
Harvard Educational Review Vol, 38 No.3 Summer 1968 
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and people who go to college are markedly different from those who do not. 
Unfortunately, the studies of these matters are not always clear on what ac- 
tually happened; they tend to confuse two pairs of things. One common error 
is to confuse maturation with education. Because they often fail to compare 
changes within the group of 18- to 22-year-olds who went to college with 
changes in similar young people who did not, one is not sure what contribu- 
tion college made to the evident differences. Many studies also fail to separate 
the influence of students' backgrounds from the effects of education; children 
whose parents send them to college may be different to start with from those 
whose parents do not. 

Nevertheless, the weight of the evidence suggests that college has the following 
effects: 


Political Information 
It is clear from masses of evidence that the better-educated are better-informed 
on most political matters and, moreover, it seems from recent evidence that 
the difference between college and high-school graduates is greater than the 
difference between high-school and grade-school graduates. But the caution 
just mentioned above seems to apply with force, even on this simplest aspect 
of politicization. McClintock and Turner compared the political information 
of freshmen and seniors at seven California colleges and universities and 
found that if they controlled for sex and grade-point average, there was no 
important difference in information between the two class levels. Most groups 
Of seniors were no better informed than the freshmen, except that seniors 
With low grade-point averages were somewhat better informed than freshmen 
With low averages. Yet even here the inference is obscure: is this because col- 
lege has a greater effect upon those who have least to start with or is it because 
a number of the worst freshmen had flunked out, leaving a different and 
"better" set of low-average students in the senior year?? ; 
There is one other point on this matter of information. Most questions 
about politics ask about “school-type” national information such as the num- 
ber of years a Senator serves, the protections in the Bill of Rights, or the 
functions of the United Nations. There is some slight evidence in the inter- 


t * See Hazel Gaudet Erskine, “The Polls: The Informed Public,” Public Opinion Quarterly, XXVI 
1962), 668-77. ra 

_'C. G. McClintock and H. A. Turner, “The Impact of College upon Political Knowledge, Par- 
ticipation, and Values,” Human Relations, XV (1962), 163-76; see also the comment on this in 
Robert E. Lane and David O. Sears, Public Opinion (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1964). 
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view material reported in my Political Ideology, that in local practical matters 
such as "Who is your alderman?” or “How would you go about getting a light 
put on your street corner?" the less-welleducated may "know the ropes" fully 
as well as the better-educated.* 


Liberalism-Conservatism 


The terminology is obscure, but if we sort out from the class of attitudes 
sometimes called “liberal” only those supporting government intervention in 
national economic life with welfare state implications (leaving aside the civil 
libertarian, internationalistic, ethnocentric dimensions of liberalism), we will 
have a rough set of common referents. Liberalism in this sense does seem to 
increase with greater exposure to college, for reasons which are still obscure. 
The phenomena seem to be relatively stable over time and in different places, 
with some important exceptions to be noted. 

The studies in the 'thirties and early ‘forties of politico-economic liberalism 
all suggest that this kind of liberalism increases with formal school right up 
through the college years. Later the matter becomes more complex. The most 
extensive study of political and other values, conducted by a Cornell group 
but not limited to Cornell, during the period 1950-62, suggests several things. 
At Cornell, a panel study suggests that the general movement is from liberal- 


ism to conservatism, on a philosophy-of-government scale composed of the 
following items: 


Democracy depends fundamentally on the existence of free business enterprise. 
"The welfare state tends to destroy individual initiative. 


Government planning almost inevitably results in the loss of essential liberties and freedom. 
The best government is the one which governs least.5 


But the amount of movement was not great at Cornell, and comparable 
studies with the same items elsewhere reveal a somewhat different pattern. At 
Harvard there is a change toward conservatism between freshman and sopho- 


Robert E. Lane, Political Ideology: Why the American Common Man Believes What He Does 
(New York: Free Press, 1962), pp. 821-45. 

si See Gordon W. Allport, “The Composition of Political Attitudes,” American Journal of 
Sociology, XXXV (1929-30), 220-38; W. A. Kerr, “Correlates of Politico-Economic Liberalism- 
Conservatism,” Journal of Social Psychology, XX (1944), 61-77; Gardner Murphy and Rensis 
Likert, Public Opinion and the Individual (New York: Harper, 1938). 


Rose K. Goldsen, Morris Rosenberg, Robin M. Williams, Jr., and Edward Suchman, What 
College Students Think (New York: Van Nostrand, 1960), p. 111. 
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more years, followed by an unpatterned movement; at Yale and elsewhere 
there is a great variety of changes in many directions.® 

A more recent study suggests that the general movement is again toward a 
more liberal philosophy (at least on the item “Should the government pro- 
vide medical and dental care for citizens who cannot afford such services?"), 
although the sample is an elite scholarship group, and the engineering stu- 
dents move in the opposite direction." (The effect of field of study will be 
examined in a moment.) 


Party affiliation 

One's political philosophy, as indicated by one's attitudes toward laissez faire, 
for example, and one's political party have a rather loose affinity; they are 
separable, learned from different sources and at different times. The party 
affiliation is learned earlier and is more closely linked to family preference.® 
But these party affiliations are then subject to erosion over time as other ex- 
periences and groups modify the original family choice, though the majority 
of people remain in the party of their fathers. This erosion through exposure 
to contrary group and community influences takes place in high school: Re- 
publicans in predominantly Democratic high-school populations tend to change 
from their parents’ affiliation more than do Democrats, and the reverse is true 
of Democrats in predominantly Republican high-school populations.” At 
Cornell, where there were about three times as many Republican identifiers 
as Democratic partisans (in the early 'fifties), only one out of about 25 sons 
of Republicans became Democrats, while about one out of every 14 sons of 
Democrats became Republicans.!° Obviously at Cornell the rate of defection 
from Democratic homes is greater than the rate from Republican homes. These 
defections are much more likely in individuals whose father’s political pref- 
erence does not follow the usual partisanship pattern of his socio-economic 
group (as defined by religion and income). But a later study of the brighter 
students in many places concentrating in the humanities revealed a net shift 


^ Ibid., pp. 123, 220. : 4 
f " Harold Webster, Mervin Freedman, and Paul Heist, "Personality Changes in College Students, 
in Nevitt Sanford (ed.), The American College (New York: Wiley, 1962), p. 827. I wish to express 
my gratitude to these authors for their excellent guide to the relevant literature. — ; 

* Herbert Hyman, Political Socialization (New York: Free Press, 1959), P- 46. 

? Matilda White Riley, John W. Riley, Jr, and Mary E. Moore, "Adolescent Values and the 
Riesman Typology: An Empirical Analysis," in Seymour Martin Lipset and Leo Lowenthal (eds.), 

* Culture and Social Character (New York: Free Press, 1961), PP- 370-86. 
* Rose Goldsen, et al., p. 100. 
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from Republican to Democratic for the men and Republican to Independent for 
the women.!! 

Maccoby and associates compared the rates of change for a group of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, young adults and found that college experience had 
increased the rates of partisan change in both directions, Republican to De- 
mocratic and vice versa. These authors believed that college experience, with 
its exposure to a variety of points of view, facilitated partisan flexibility.!? 


Political participation 


Like all educational experiences, college tends to increase political participa- 
tion of all kinds. This is partly because it changes certain attitudes which 
directly support participation, such as a sense of citizen duty (the obligation 
to vote under various circumstances), and a sense of political efficacy and 
competence (the feeling that one's voice counts and that one can effect de- 
sired changes). But the process is more subtle than one would have supposed. 
A study at Ohio Wesleyan in the early ‘fifties found declining intention and 
desire to participate in political affairs combined with an increase in some- 
what "cynical" attitudes about politics.? This was also true at metropolitan 
New York University, and variations in the curriculum seem to have had 
little effect on these intentions.14 

A more recent study summarizes student attitudes as being "dutifully re- 
sponsive toward government" but without any inclination to extend oneself 
in this area, or much of a desire to engage in public affairs.15 Any evaluation 
of these relatively "cool" responses and political detachment should take into 
consideration Burgemeister's earlier finding that students who tended to avoid 
social participation were likely to be those with considerable intellectual in- 
terests; this finding should be viewed as a caution only, since the temper of 
the times (1940) and the character of the students who comprised the sample 
(Barnard girls) probably affected the outcome of the study.1e 


“Eleanor E. Maccoby, Richard E. Matthews, and Anton S. E itical 
Change," Public Opinion Quarterly, XVIII (1954), 23-39. EM em ar Pouca! 


: : Harper, 1957), pp. 1-3. 
* Bessie R, Burgemeister, “The Permanence of Interests of College 957), PP Si deis? Arch. 


Psychology, XXXVI (1940), 1-59, as reported in Webster, et al., P. 823. 
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Authoritarianism 

Although it was not entirely clear from Adorno's original study of authori- 
tarianism that this trait was greatly reduced by education, subsequent studies 
have established this beyond a doubt! On the other hand education seems 
to make the authoritarian “ideology” an operative force in affecting attitudes 
on topical issues, while this is less true of the uneducated.8 In some later 
research Sanford shows that while there is a general tendency for authori- 
tarian attitudes to decline over the college years, some high scorers do not 
change—a matter which he suggests deserves further investigation. Further 
work by Brown and Bystryn shows the differential effect of different kinds of 
institutions; education in a Catholic liberal arts college for women and a 
nondenominational liberal arts college for women produced declines in author- 
itarianism, but this was not the case in a large Eastern coeducational university.” 


Ethnocentrism 

Ethnocentrism declines with education. The early Study of Values by Allport, as 
well as the more recent study by Jacob show this to be a persistent phenomenon. 
Perhaps the most convincing demonstration is that of Plant, whose study employed 
the California “E” (for ethnocentrism) scale and compared students who with- 
drew from San Jose State College with a group matched for ethnocentrism and 
intelligence who remained in college. Two years Jater those who remained in col- 
lege had become significantly less ethnocentric while the dropouts had not.?? 


Conformism and tolerance of heterodoxy 
Stouffer has established that college graduates are 
religious and political heterodoxy than those who 


ew York: Harper, 1950), pp. 220779; 
American Political Science Review, 


consistently more tolerant of 
have not been to college.?* 


T, W. Adorno, et al., The Authoritarian Personality (N 
Robert E. Lane, "Political Personality and Electoral Choice;" 
XLIX (1955), 173-90. 

a ay Campbell, Philip E. Converse, Warren E. Miller, 
er (New York: Wiley, 1960), pp. 514-5- h 
pucr anu e See oof the Authoritarian Personality,” in J. L. McCary (en 

'sychology of Personality (New York: Grove, 195), PP- 282-315. i 

»D. R. Brown and wey AN Bystryn, “College Environment, Personality, and Social Ideology of 
akte Ethnic Groups,” Journal of Social Psychology, XLIV (1956), 279-88. r 

Gordon W. Allport, P. E. Vernon and Gardner Lindsey, Study of Values (Rev. ed. Boston: 
Houghton-Mifflin, 1951); P. E. Jacob, op. cit. " ” 
J =W, T. Plant, "Changes in Ethnocentrism Associated with a Two-Year College Experience, 

ournal of Genetic Psychology, XCII (1958), 189-97- A 

io rice E senem and Civil Liberties (Garden City: Doubleday, 
1955). 


Donald E. Stokes, The American 
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Jacob found a little later that college students "typically" have considerable “‘toler- 
ance of diversity" but he also finds that students become more conformist in their 
tolerance, a finding that suggests a paradoxical turn of mind.?* Webster found that 
college produces a greater diversity of interests and greater heterogeneity of values, 
something which the alarmists over college conformity might consider.25 


Alienation 


Keniston has described the general nature of alienation in college and delineated 
with artistic skill the portrait of an alienated young man at Harvard. Referring to 
the measuring of this young man's alienation, he includes such items as “distrust, 
pessimism, resentment, anxiety, egocentricity, the sense of being an outsider, the 
rejection of conventional values, rejection of happiness as a goal, and a feeling of 
distance from others . . . self-contempt, interpersonal alienation, dislike of con- 
ventional social groups, rejection of the culture, and the view of the universe as an 
unstructured and meaningless chaos."?* Keniston’s longitudinal data on changes 
are not yet published, but elsewhere he argues that many of the elements of modern 
intellectualism tend to encourage these alienated feelings.2 

There is a little information, however, on how some of these symptoms change 
among women during the college years, especially “the sense of being an outsider 
+.. a feeling of distance from others. . - interpersonal alienation,” for it appears 
that a measure of social integration developed at Vassar captures part of these at- 
titudes, “Social integration" is defined this way: “High-scorers are likely to be quite 
conventional and free of symptoms of social alienation; low scorers usually feel 
that they are unhappy social isolates.”28 A comparison of Vassar freshmen and 
seniors shows almost no difference, while a comparison of Bennington freshmen, 
sophomores, juniors and seniors reveals a steady increase in social integration (de- 
crease in social alienation) over their college years. Thus, as far as these measures 
go, they indicate that at the very least college does not increase this kind of aliena- 
tion, and may very well reduce it,2° 


^P. E. Jacob, Changing Values in College. 

* Harold Webster, “Changes in Attitudes During College,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XLIX (1958), 109-17. 

? Kenneth Keniston, "Inburn, An American Ishmael,” in Robert W. White (ed), The Study 
of Lives (New York: Atherton, 1963), p. 43. 

* Kenneth Keniston, “Alienation and the Decline of Utopia,” American Scholar, XXIX. (1960), 
1-40, 

= Webster, et al., p. 830. 

? Ibid., loc. cit. 
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Extremism and caution 


Although it seems well-established that college increases what is called “impulse 
expression,” it also seems to be the case that this does not lead to ideological extre- 
mism or political impulsiveness. The concepts are slippery, but an early study by 
Hunter found that while students had become more liberal over their college years, 
seniors were more careful about endorsing extreme statements of all kinds? Simi- 
larly, Newcomb found in his Bennington study that seniors were more likely than 
freshmen to show a pattern of greater caution in agreeing with liberal statements 
combined with greater willingness to disagree with conservative statements—a more 
critical response set.?! 


Critical social thinking 
A report by Dressel and Mayhew summarizing a major American Council on Edu- 
cation study of social science teaching in the colleges has the following to say: 


In general it was found that students gained in ability to think critically in social science 
over a period of a year, although the size of these gains varied widely, depending on the 
institutions that students attended. Attempts to teach critical thinking in social science by 
making minor changes in particular courses did not appear to result in greater growth 
than was found in courses not making overt attempts to teach this skill.8? 


Since the study developed and employed a special test for measuring critical think- 
ing, this is a useful and independent confirmation of the tendency reported above: 
increased avoidance of extreme statements and greater caution in responding to 
ambiguous questionnaire items after a few years of college education. 


l 


What Causes these Changes 


Of course, these dimensions of change have different causes, and these various 


causes interact in a variety of very complex ways. We may summarize a few of the 
beralism, but with a 


findings, particularly as they relate to politico-economic li 
glance at the other dimensions. 
(1) Higher scholarship, “bookishness,” and perhaps “seriousness,” are related 


to greater economic and social liberalism and lower ethnocentrism in college. 


^ E, C. Hunter, “Changes in General Attitudes of Women Students During Four Years in College,” 


Journal of Social Psychology, XVI (1942), 243-57: 
* Theodore Newcomb, Personality and Social Change (New York, Dryden, 1943). 


? Reported in Webster, et al., p. 818. 2 
? See footnote 4 above for references to W. A. Kerr, G. W. Allport, and Murphy and Likert. 
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politan university. The same lack of effect is true of attempts to teach “critical 
Social thinking,” as reported above,36 

The focus quickly comes to rest upon the college environment, the larger stu- 
dent culture exemplified by attitudes toward dating, sports, “campusmanship,” 
deviance, “grinds,” “meat-balls” or “wienies” (why meats?), “odd balls,” scholar- 
ship, and so forth. On this point Freedman States that such a student culture “is 
the prime educational force at work, for . . . assimilation into the student society 
is the foremost concern of most new students,” and “academic aims and processes 
of the College are in large measure transmitted to incoming students or mediated 
for them by the predominant student culture.”87 This view is reinforced by Jervis 


campus as Tables 1 and 2 show. 
But, of course, as Newcomb has shown in his Bennington Study, a student may 


^ Here the Goldsen, et al., study reinforces and Tefines the earlier findings of Kerr and Murphy 
ind Likert, 
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TABLE 1 

Proportion of Positive Responses at Universities to the Question: “Do you ever 
get as worked up about something that happens in politics or public afjairs as you 
do about something that happens in your personal life?" (1950) 


Total Number 
University Percentage Saying “Yes” Asked 
Wayne State 46%, 519 
Yale 44 297 
Wesleyan 44 277 
Cornell (men; 1952) 42 655 
Harvard 41 453 
Dartmouth 89 365 
Texas 89 516 
U.C.LA. 38 467 
Michigan 38 488 
Fisk 37 134 
North Carolina 34 414 


Source: Rose K, Goldsen, et al., What College Students Think (New York: Van Nostrand, 1960), 
P. 218. 


TABLE 2 
Votes Cast in College Polls and Mock Elections 
Fall, 1964 
———À——— MT E SD MN MN 
Percentage Percentage 

Un- Un- 
College Johnson Goldwater decided College Johnson Goldwater decided 
————À— —À OE Ee a edie) foe S Pe a 
Radcliffe 93% 1% ue Iowa 66% 34% zd 
Amherst 90 10 n. Princeton 66 27 7 
Harvard 87 18 — Illinois 63 37 um 
Ricker (Me) 78 29 pu Pennsylvania 62 38 m 
Pembroke 77 18 5 Rider (N.J.) 62 38 -— 
Moravian (Pa) 74 20 6 Brown 61 29 10 
Penn State 70 30 S Ohio State 61 39 — 
Michigan State — 70 30 = Lehigh 57 zl E 
Yale 70 20 10 Tulane 57 48 au 
Western (0.) 70 30 ae Minnesota 55 45 ET 
Dartmouth 69 25 6 Northwestern 52 48 = 
Lafayette 68 32 Ed 


Source: American Institute of Public Opinion release, November 15, 1964. 
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force is a continued reference to a different family culture, but the degree of aware- 
ness of the prevailing campus values is also an important consideration. A person 
may be insulated somehow against this perception. Lipset's finding that attitudes 
toward the faculty oath at the University of California were more pro-faculty for 
those who lived on the campus than for those who lived at home probably repre- 
sents a mixture of both awareness and reference-group effects.49 

A closer inspection of the impact of smaller social subsystems on a large campus 
reveals some important processes at work. It will be recalled that the authors of 
the Cornell study found that the students on that campus tended to become more 
conservative over the course of their college years. This was because those who were 
uncertain at the beginning of college tended to crystallize in a conservative direc- 
tion; among the few switchers, the liberals lost more than they gained, and those 
who were conservative at the beginning tended to be more constant. Looking at 
the reasons for this, these authors found that certain social subsystems, particularly 
the fraternities, reinforced the conservatism of the larger college community; stu- 
dents who were not embraced by these social groups, the independents, were much 
less likely to crystallize in a conservative direction, or, if liberal initially, less likely 
to defect from this position. In any event, to achieve the same constancy ratio as 
the conservatives, the liberals had to feel more intensely about the rightness of their 
philosophy of government than the conservatives, 

The influence of the curricula and the faculty, of the larger college community, 
of special social subsystems, and of various on-campus and off-campus reference 
groups is received by individuals who are working through enormously compli- 
cated adjustments to parents, peers, and self, the specific nature of which is bound 
to affect their political and other orientations. They are surprisingly fluid in many 
respects. Among freshmen at a small coeducational college, Walter Wallace reports 
a high rate of turnover in the freshman year on such values as “importance of being 
accepted and liked by other students," "importance of falling in love and getting 
married," "importance of pleasing parents," and "importance of getting high 
grades," although there was a marked decline in the importance attached to the last 
of these until the freshman average approximated the low evaluation of upper- 
classmen on this point.*? Less satisfactory cross-sectional data suggest, but greatly 
understate, the fluidity of political attitudes at Yale (see Table 3). We shall exam- 
ine this in greater detail in a moment. 


4 Seymour Martin Lipset, “Opinion Formation in a Crisis Situation," Public Opinion Quarterly, 
XVII (1953), 20-46. 

“Rose K, Goldsen, et al., pp. 119-24. 

42 Walter L. Wallace, loc. cit. 
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TABLE 3 
Philosophy of Government Among Students at Yale University 


Percentage Holding Each Attitude 


By Year in College 
Attitude Freshman Sophomore Junior Senior 
Support laissez faire 45% 24% 33% 46% 
Intermediate 15 23 22 20 
Do not support laissez faire 39 52 45 35 
Source: Rose K. Goldsen, et al, What College Students Think (New York, Van Nostrand, 1960), 


p- 220. 


This fluidity is suggested also by the curious pattern of support for Johnson and 
Goldwater among the four classes in 1964 (see Table 4). 


TABLE 4 
Political Choices of Yale Students 


October, 1964 
Percentage for Each Candidate 


By Year in College 
Candidate Freshman Sophomore Junior Senior All Years 
Johnson 13% 64% 57% 15% 69% 
Goldwater 19 3 24 3 30 15 20 
Undecided 8 12 18 10 nu 


Source: Yale Political Science Research Library and Yale Daily News Survey. 


Obviously a great deal is going on that these measures hardly capture. It is to this 


point that we now turn. 


Parties to the Central Struggles: Parents, Peers Self 


One must take a closer view. To this end I will make use of material from some 
candid and courageous political autobiographies of Yale men who sought to answer 
the questions: “Of what use to me is my ‘Jjberalism’ or *conservatism'?" and “How 
did I become a ‘liberal’ or *conservative'?" Over the years I have collected some 
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thirty-five of these self-analyses; here I wish to report on eight, not substantially 
different in tenor from the others, though richer in detail than most. 

These eight young men are obviously better-off than the average, and some of 
them are very wealthy indeed. One of them comes from a distinguished old fami- 
ly, but most are the sons of upper-middle-class professional and business people; 
only one is from a relatively lower-middle-class home. It is hard to report what their 
political orientation is; it is easier to say in what direction it is changing. Caught 
between the stability of earlier unthinking parental identification and the stability 
reinforced by established status in adult life, six of the eight were moving, though 
often within the framework of their father's political party. Five of these were be- 
coming more liberal, one more conservative. All of them talk about their political 
lives with reference to their father's views (and sometimes their mother's), and 
most refer to the views of their friends and enemies at college, but only two talk 
about what takes place in their classes or the views of the faculty. 

Case material here, as elsewhere, has the defects of its virtues; it illuminates de- 
tail, intricacy, the flavor of emotion, but obscures general patterns, general relation- 
ships, the grounds for general findings. Hence, the following points. 

(1) Newcomb's Bennington study (and the Cornell study, too) stresses the im- 
portance of positive reference groups; students who accepted the college community 
as their social ground were compared with those who accepted and retained their 
parental group for this purpose. These eight cases, and many more, indicate the 
importance of negative reference groups: the push as well as the pull. Those who 
are most influenced by their father as a reference person, at least at a conscious 
level as revealed in these reports, are fleeing from him, fighting him, differentiating 
themselves from him. Is the Newcomb analysis as it applies to political orientation 
primarily relevant for girls? In the same way, at Yale where fraternities are less 
important, those who report their responses to the Yale environment speak more 
of fighting the elites, the "preppies," even the larger student culture, than of ac- 
cepting it and striving within its framework. But of course, kicking and screaming 
(sotto voce, perhaps, and privately to me), they do accept a good part of it. Still, 
without being “odd-balls,” they do fight it, and its elite spokesmen. 

(2) So much that is said about political orientation and its development seems 
totally irrelevant to what is happening outside the campus in the world; it is as 
though these young men were living private and group lives, but lives in a history- 
less age, an age without headlines, political crises, loved and hated leaders. Perhaps 
it is an artifact of the method; but given the freest possible choice, they chose to 
focus on themselves and their highly personal environments. 
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(3) In the classroom, but more especially in the corridors and dining halls, these 
young men give an extraordinary impression of self-assurance and a talent for good 
fellowship. But here, in their private revelations, almost all of them talk about their 
“feelings of insecurity,” “fear of seeming weak,” “fear of loss of friends,” “fear of 
standing out in some odd way.” Their politics comes from an attack upon these 
problems, and is used in the war against these unhappy feelings and fears. They 
forge their political (and other) identities out of their weaknesses and so try to 
make themselves strong. 

(4) At the same time, their views of their parents and themselves are, for many, 
amazingly accessible to their conscious thought. It is a source of strength, for it 
makes their political views more susceptible to conscious change. Insight alone will 
not effect such changes, of course, but it is the first step. 

(5) There is evident a phasing process in political development in the college 
years: one must first solve the “father problem” or one cannot solve the “peer prob- 
lem." And one must solve both of these before one can solve the “self problem.” 
This is to suggest that the formation of a satisfactory identity is, in Sullivanian 
manner, the product of felicitous inter-personal relations. More of this later. — 


The Father Problem 


Around the world the story is much the same: father is the source of political orien- 
tation, especially for sons. For this reason, politics, even more than most other 
issues, gets caught up in the son's struggle to discover a mode of accommodation 
with father, a style of continuity and independence which does not deny what he has 
admired and may still, but which reflects his own autonomy. Three of our cases will 
reflect three different resolutions of this struggle and, to some extent, the role that 


college played by giving them a four-year *furlough from father." 


Trumbull, toward autonomous misanthropy i 
Trumbull’s father was a member of a distinguished family, a fact the older gentle- 
man seems not to have accepted lightly. He never settled into a useful career (as 
his son reports it) and, with leisure at his command, devoted much time to his 
family. After discussing his own part in early family history, oUF young Trumbull 
says: zi sy 

I distinctly remember my father as a person whose entire life was oriented around being 
unfair and punishing in every trivial instance which could be manufactured. Unfortunately, 
I lacked the maturity at that time to realize that all punishment and arguments were 
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merely reflections of his unfailing desire to weld my character into a more nearly perfect 
mold. That his methods were illdesigned to the end he wished to realize was indeed 
unfortunate, for they have left marks which have been extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
to erase. It is indeed ironic that at the time when I most needed love and affection, he had 
little to offer, yet now that I am more nearly a finished product, he has little else to give. 


Trumbull went to an excellent preparatory school, where he says he was miserable 
and had few friends, and then came to Yale. He reports that as he looks inward 
upon himself, he finds that “behind the mask that I, like others have devised to 
shield myself from the barbarity of society, lies an individual who is scared and 
insecure about his relations to society in general, and who covers his lack with a 
veneer of self-sufficiency and independence.” He attributes this insecurity to his 
upbringing and states that as a consequence he protects himself with snobbish airs 
and ethnocentricism. 


I feel that for one reason or another I am better than many of my countrymen and that 
many of them are obnoxious and undesirable. I feel that I am one of the more intelligent 
people in this country; I feel that I am one of the wealthier people in the nation; I feel 
that Catholics as a group are objectionable, but I refer only to their religion, not their 
persons; I feel that Jews are obnoxious. 


He accounts for this partly on the grounds of his need to belong to a group and 
So tends to categorize others as either in his group or outside. He is, as one might 
imagine, a conservative Republican, who believes that government should be run 
by a select elite composed of people like himself. Yet he says he finds it hard to 
make up a credo of policy matters in which he has any confidence. 

Yale enters into this situation in a curious way. For one thing, he reports that 
his years at Yale have been “the happiest and most fruitful of my life. I can now 
honestly feel that with work and luck my future looks promising indeed.” Thus 
independence and the sense that his father no longer controls his destiny have given 
him an enormous release from the heavy burden of criticism which he had endured 
up to then. Also, he finds that he can identify with the wealthy and elite without 
necessarily identifying with his father; he has an alternative base for his snobbish- 
ness, one that is supportive and in some sense “his own." He has been able to achieve 
some perspective on his father, and reports with some sympathy his father's un- 
happy childhood and miserable experiences. Thus, in some sense, he has a social 
and psychological preparation for the extremely candid view of himself and others 
which he offers in his biography, and can find the strength to question his beliefs, 
even though he continues to hold them. He has, in short, solved the problem of 
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alienation from a misanthropic father by adopting his own misanthropy, but tem- 
pering it with doubt, and converting some of his elitist thinking to a class and wealth 
basis, rather than a family base. His furlough from father gave him surcease from 
paternal correction and criticism; he could not transcend the paternal tradition, 
but he could master it. 


Svenson, a classic rebel 


Lam not at all sure that Svenson loves his fellow man more than Trumbull, and he 
certainly has no greater affection, in this stage of his life, for his father. Nevertheless, 
he isa "liberal" where Trumbull is a conservative, each rather more intense about 
their politics and rather more unsure underneath it all than those who came by 
their views following a different route. Of his father, Svenson says: 


I have numerous memories of physical punishment administered by my father in an effort 
to maintain discipline. I reacted to this usually by a temporary retirement into phantasy, 
imagining various ways of getting revenge. My father is generally undemonstrative of 
emotion, and I received little affection from him. I can recall at the tender age of about 
five a feeling of repugnance when asked to “kiss Daddy." In fact, my family is particularly 
loveless. 


His mother is well-educated; his father never finished high school. As a consequence, 
he says, “my mother constantly berated my father for making ‘inane and stupid 
remarks.’ " His father's politics is based on a view that the world is made up of 
“chiselers and phonies,” and, says Svenson, "He is probably ripe for anti-democratic, 
fascist propaganda." 
Svenson hardly mentions Yale or his friends here; he is absorbed with himself 
and his family. His views are what might be called reactively liberal. His father is 
isolationist; he is internationalist. His father is suspicious of the civil rights move- 
ments; Svenson is all for the integration of the schools. He says, "My father's 'stu- 
pidity’ also contributes to my dislike of anti-intellectualism,” but it is characteristic 
‘that he puts it negatively in this fashion; he does not seem, on the basis of other 
evidence available to me, to be on the way to becoming an intellectual himself. 
Under these circumstances, it is not surprising that Svenson's views are thus 
marked by intensity and uncertainty. He complains of his own gullibility, a qual- 


ity which he attributes to his mother's protective influence. He finds that he has 


trouble stating his views with conviction; he cannot decide exactly where he 
stands; in conversation he leaves his sentences unfinished. He hates arguments 


and believes that they settle nothing. In short, his self-confidence and capacity for 
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assertion have been damaged or stunted and he is finding this process at Yale of 
self-discovery and the achievement of an independent view of the world a difficult 
one to carry through. Even the matter of party identification is difficult: “I do not 
identify specifically with any political party. The reasons for this lie in an atti- 
tude of indifference and a certain unsureness about what my beliefs really are.... 
I prefer to judge on the basis of ideas expounded by individuals or groups within 
the parties, but I do not make positive decisions and identifications, and remain 
essentially indecisive and uncommitted." 

One can only hazard a guess why, under these circumstances, Trumbull stayed 
on the right and Svenson went radically but insecurely left. The greater division 
in Svenson's home gives one clue: perhaps he has an ally, his mother, in the war 
against Father. Perhaps she secretly welcomes the father-son quarrel in her own 
war against her husband. 

Under these circumstances the furlough from father which four years at Yale 
offers to Svenson does not serve him so well as a similar leave does for Trumbull. 
The war goes on; he cannot find within him the materials for a cease-fire. His 
politics is still father-dominated, or rather, anti-father dominated. He can use the 
liberal materials available for him in college, he can find the arguments and doc- 
trines that he needs for his verbal war, but they are not really “his.” And, perhaps 


(the caution is needed) he is being secretly encouraged and coached by his “edu- 
cated” ally, his mother, 


McGregor, the apostate’s return to conservatism 


The alienation of a son from his father has many meanings. While Trumbull and 
Svenson seem cruelly scarred by their hostility to their fathers (Svenson more 
than Trumbull), others of our group escape through this period of antagonism 
relatively whole. For McGregor, whom we consider here, the estrangement does 
not carry with it the same freight of conscious or unconscious bitterness and 
hatred. In this case a variety of adjustive strategies have facilitated a return from 
apostasy and McGregor is now already “home” again. 

McGregor certainly went through a crisis of bad relations with his father. At 
one point he says, “I can remember how relaxed and relieved I felt whenever my 
Dad went away on a business trip. I used to be so afraid and fearful of him that I 
would spill milk all over the table at dinner because I would be watching him in- 
stead of what I was doing.” The situation got progressively worse, until his moth- 


er intervened to have him sent away to boarding school. In his terms this devel- 
oped as follows: 
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Although my Father is a rational man, if one did not conform to the pattern he set down, 
he would use any means possible to return one to this pattern. I was afraid of not knowing 
exactly what this pattern consisted of. He demanded perfection, and I could not live up 
to it... . In each instance Dad would claim that I was trying to flout his authority on 
purpose. This continued to the point where, at the age of fourteen, I began to do the 
very thing he accused me of. This just reinforced his feelings that I had been doing it all 
along. What had originally been his projected aggression as an interpretation of my 
actions, had become a reality. He accused me long enough until my every energy was 
involved in trying to make him mad at me. I kind of revelled in the punishments he gave 
me and this reinforced my belief that he was a wicked individual. "ke 


When he went away to boarding school, McGregor became a flaming liberal, 
militantly anti-business because his father was a businessman. But as he kept out 
of his father's way, the tension subsided; he started working for some business- 
men in the summer and found them decent men, and he himself began to wonder 
how he was going to become a success in the world if he were so anti-business. 
Then, his father was promoted to vice-president in his company and as McGregor 
said, "This bothered me because it questioned and shook the foundation of my 
values." How could it be that such a man could be successful? ' 

From the perspective of Yale (when he was a freshman) McGregor could see 
that in fact his father was a fair and decent man in his working relations with his 
business associates. But the son only goes part way; he says of his father: “His 
family is a different matter from his business. In this realm he 'owns us,’ and thus 
can treat us as he pleases. The rules of the game are different in these two spheres. 
This discovery has helped to clear up many problems." With this settled, and his 
hostility diminished and his antipathy toward the father-associated business world 


weakened, McGregor says: 


I swung more and more away from the liberal idealistic political philosophy that I so 
hurriedly and blindly rushed into. I have come to slowly and carefully examine my beliefs. 
The fact that I was able to identify with conservative values and still not with my Father 
marked an important turning point. My family relations now seem to be strange ones. As 
I came out of my liberalistic shell, no longer did it have to be “me versus my Dad.” Lu 
able to recognize and accept him for what he is. This took quite a while and was a bitter 
pill to swallow. I think he, too, saw that he could no longer get me tied up in an argument. 
... Now if I will pay lip service to him for the sake of expediency, things go wonderfully 


well. (My italics; R. E. L.) 


While McGregor feels guilty about this deceit he is well on the way to an inte- 
grated conservative position which reflects his values and accommodates himself 


to his family and associates. 
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The Peer Problem 


A student's associates, much more than the faculty, are with him early and late, 
eating, drinking, and sleeping, in sports, dating, studying. They are the audience 
for most of his remarks and the commentators who daily grade and judge and 
evaluate his performance, Unlike the tutorial system, the classroom and seminar 
System requires collective learning; there is, therefore, a shared response and a 
search for the appropriate mode of response (not unlike the search for a com- 
mon standard in reporting the illusion of movement of a point of light in a dark- 
ened room). As we observed above, colleges foster a mixture of conformism and 
heterogeneity; they create the conditions where social pressures are very strong. 
As we have seen, a sense of social isolation does not usually develop in college; if 
anything, quite the reverse, and while we may regard this with favor, it repre- 
sents a symptom of the collectivizing quality of everything collegiate. But in detail, 
how does this work? 


As noted above, judging from the entire group of cases the peer-group orienta- 


the speech contests. , , . I have more of a feeling of guilt when I do not conform, than a 
tendency to rebel. 
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King's father, a self-made man, took an interest in his son and joined him in his 
scouting activities and watched and encouraged his progress at school; indeed, 
King feels that he was "oversteered" by his father. Yet, on the whole, he identifies 
with his "strong" father more than his oversolicitous mother, something he attrib- 
utes to his fear of weakness stemming from early illnesses and isolation. 

At high school, King grew out of early fears of "standing out" and, finding 
himself excluded from the popular ruling clique, he organized a “people's party,” 
became a politician and ran for school office, being careful not to attack the rul- 
ing clique because “that would have made me stick out and classed with the ‘odd- 
balls’.” He lost the election but through some maneuvering became the editor-in- 
chief of the school paper, and went on to become Student Council President, a 
success he attributes to his habit of saying "hi" to everybody and identifying with 
the “plain folks.” 

His parents are Democrats; “on a liberal-conservative scale I believe,” he says, 
“that I should rank well within the extremes, but definitely on the liberal end of 
the scale.” (My italics; R.E.L.) It is therefore a surprise to find that he has joined 
the Conservative party in the Yale mock assembly known as the Political Union. 
He explains it this way: 

It is true that the prevailing undergraduate opinion at Yale is anti-Democrat, anti-New 
Deal, and really anti-Truman. . . . Since I have been at Yale I have done some things which 
might be considered in line with conformity to this new and different environment. In the 
Political Union, I am a member of the Conservative Party, for instance. It goes without 
saying that most of the other members of the party are not New Dealers. I feel, however, 
that my decision to join this party was less an attempt to conform than an attempt to 
avoid the extremism which I felt might be prevalent in the Liberal party. . . - I have a fear 
of extremism. 

From his further remarks it seems clear that it is not his fear of extremism or his 
putting up a Conservative front that bothers him, but rather his failure to change 
parties in line with the prevailing norms both of Yale and his home community 
(though not, as observed above, of his family). He explains this apologetically on 
the grounds that it is not necessary to be popular or have power at Yale because it 
is only a transient residence, and he affirms that later he will pick up these threads 
again. 


Coleman, the politician as liberal 
Coleman’s father was away a great deal when he was a child, but he has pleasant 
memories of him and speaks of him as a gentle man. Yet he feels that his father 
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somehow failed to support him in the major battles of his young life, his quarrels 
with his mother. He is ambivalent about her, but feels that from his relationship 
with her he both learned the techniques of dominance and developed a need to 
dominate and achieve. At an early age he learned, moreover, that he was, as he 
says "a natural leader," and he exploited his talents to the full in high school. Fur- 
thermore, at the same time that he is a student at Yale, he is running for precinct 
leader in his native Arkansas, thus political to the hilt, with some sense of un- 
known mission and destiny alive inside him. 

He refuses to accept either of the terms "liberal" or "conservative," but says 
that his friends managing his campaign back home speak of him as a “moderate 
liberal." He is for desegregation of the races, partly, he says, because he realizes if 
he is to become a national political figure he must have this record. On welfare- 
state issues, his father is a mixed liberal-conservative and Coleman is, too, having 
had his conservatism modified by his freshman adviser at Yale. On labor he tends 
to be conservative: "I have never had reason to identify with the working class 
and therefore could never see their struggle for power in terms of my own." 

These conflicting tendencies, combined with very strong political interests and 
ambitions, present Coleman with a problem at Yale. 


At high school I had the position and recognition that I needed. But at Yale most people 
are in higher economic levels than I. I cannot easily be at the top of my class and my 
athletic prowess did not meet the competition. I have been reasonably successful in what 
little campus politics there are here . . . . but these are insufficient to give me any real sense 
of position. I have thus tended to seek strength in "rebelling against the system." I am a 
liberal in a hotbed of conservatism. I paint a picture of myself as the "angry young man." 
The more conservative the people around me are, the more liberal I become. I have no 
doubt that much of my liberalism is due to the fact that I cannot realize the ideals of 
"shoeism" [i.e., the right thing in the right set] 


as I see them and thus to have stature must 
deny these goals. 


And, of course, with his talents, he can manage this without losing status or 
becoming that most dread thing, “an odd-ball.” 


The Self Problem 


We now move on to the third party in this triangle, the self. Much has been made 
these days of the crisis of identity; and it is thought somehow to center in adoles- 
cence, the time when youth is marginal both to its own childhood and to its own 
adulthood. The themes running throughout these biographies suggest the nature 
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of part of the problem: How to give the appearance of strength when one knows 
oneself to be weak? How to select a platform for life's drama where one can "show 
them" (whoever they may be) that one merits that attention and respect too long 
withheld. How to find an inner voice that is convincing to the self, confident, 
resolute, able to be heard without shouting? 

Our data reveal one thing: the exaggerated uncertainties of an uncertain age 
are found among those who have not resolved by acceptance or rebellion their 
warfare with their parents, especially their fathers. It is as though parental polari- 
zation of any kind gives structure and continuity and direction to political choice, 
and probably other choices as well, regardless of whether it is the negative or the 
positive pole that the young man has selected. Similarly, it is true that the overt 
problems of identity are greatest when the problem of association with peers is 
still unsettled and remains as cause and symptom and result of an unresolved 
identity. But unlike the situation with the parents, there must be some group 
with whom the lad is at home, to which he responds positively. He must have 
friends. Thus, in the following three cases we find the unresolved material of the 
earlier situations. These men are either uncertain in their politics, or certain and 
changeable. 


Martin, the self as universe 

Right now I actually think I feel no love for my father and that I would oppose nearly 
everything associated with him. To me his only virtues are his ability to work for his goals 
and his ability to fool everyone into thinking he is a good fellow. 


This frame of mind reflects a history of multi-lateral acrimony in the home. 
Martin's parents became divorced after a long period of fighting, about which he 
is bitter. He resents the insecurities of his childhood, worries intensely about 
himself, and feels that the major problems of his life are bound up in finding 
some balance between being an independent individual and finding some secure 
niche in society. Neither parent seems attractive to him, but as indicated in the 
above quotations he particularly dislikes his father, with whom he is currently 
embroiled over college bills. 

Martin's politics are most confused. His father is a Democrat and so is he, a mat- 
ter which gives him no satisfaction. He cannot easily become a Republican be- 
cause of certain attitudes he has toward the elites of this world, hence he moves 
farther to the left, speaks of himself as "radical" and adopts an uncompromising 
posture of equalitarianism, based, as he says, on his deep and abiding insecurities 
and "consequent" (?) sympathy with the insecure everywhere. 
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Yale does something for him, but only when he is away from her grey stone 
walls, for then he finds his self-esteem enhanced in his home circles by being 
known as a "Yale man." Within the walls it is different. His Eastern roommates 
make him feel insecure. “They looked upon my friends as clods and hicks,” he 
said (did he mean himself?) "and I retaliated by regarding them as playboys and 
preppies. Even the bull sessions we had degenerated into an antagonistic com- 
parison of beliefs." He felt that he was being grilled and that his opponents won 
their points by deceptive means. "This experience," he said, "acted quite de- 
cisively to discourage any feelings of conformity that I possessed." Being unable 
to identify with any group, even his circle of “clods” and “hicks,” he returns to his 
studies and seeks distinction in that realm, but he is too preoccupied with himself 
to succeed there either. He concludes his account as follows: 


I must realize that . . . I must constantly be re-evaluating my own opinions. I must also 
continually recognize that my values are different in periods of feeling depression and 
insecurity than they are in periods of elation and security. I can now recognize these 
influences momentarily but my compensation must be made a continuous affair if my 
opinions are to be as valid as possible. Also, I must continue to evaluate my personality and 
the influences acting upon it to determine when additional compensation must be made. 


One casts a figurative arm around this rounded shoulder and wishes him some- 
where a little peace. 


Cohen, between two worlds 


Here is an attractive, sensitive, responsible young man, who starts out his account 
with the question “What right has a Jew to be a Republican?" His father worked 
his way up from illiterate beginnings to some wealth in a family business. His 
mother comes from a somewhat better-educated family and as Cohen says, “She 
likes neither the way her husband dresses nor the way he talks and eats and she 
does not hesitate to criticize him. My sister and I regard our father as a slob.” 
Cohen had a lonely childhood. “I recall with some bitterness,” he says, “that my 
father preferred to sleep or eat rather than accompany me to a movie, go to school 
on parents’ night, or even tell me some of the facts of life." He identifies with an 
uncle, the head of the family firm, who, as he idealizes him, has more culture, 
charm, warmth, poise—in fact, everything. His uncle isa Republican. 

Unlike some others, Cohen brings the question of his Judaism to the surface 
immediately. He says he becomes very nervous when he is introduced to non-Jews 
since "his name is ‘so Jewish’.” He worries intensely about his “disgust and re- 
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sentment" over the Eastern European nonassimilated Jews he has seen in New 
York. He likes to associate with non-Jews, but is terribly concerned lest it be true, 
as he is taught at home: “Scratch a Gentile and you'll find an anti-Semite.” With 
this background and torn by this religious problem, he reports that at Yale: 


I feel very insecure; it does not seem to me that I belong anywhere or that I am in any 
particular group of friends. I feel alone. I find myself criticizing my friends and myself 
for small and insignificant things. 


He has, he says, “a great obsession to be successful in whatever I do, but I am some- 
what pessimistic about the future.” Like Martin, then, he is absorbed with a 
search for identity and, especially, an identity which can give him the illusion of 
belonging to the right crowd, being successful, overcoming these doubts about 
himself. But he has a conscience about repudiating the others, too, and seeks some 
middle road. Thus he is not a Zionist (for fear of being called "traitor"), but 
rather a pro-Zionist. For Cohen, coming as he does from a relatively small town, 
this being among the successful means being a Republican, just as at Yale it means 
the same thing. But at Yale there is, for Cohen, although apparently not for many 
others, a competing attraction on the other side of the political fence: the faculty. 
He says “Most of my instructors at Yale seem to be Democrats. These are success- 
ful, distinguished, and important men and I find myself identifying with some 
of them.” And later in his summary, after noting the reasons why he is a Republi- 
can, he says “I could change my party affiliation without too much difficulty; the 
more I come in contact with older men and women whom I respect and admire 
and who are Democrats, the greater the chance that I will also become a Demo- 
crat.” For Cohen, the search for identity, with its political implications, is just be- 
ginning, and just as his uncle was a father-substitute, perhaps some member of 
the faculty at Yale will be an uncle-substitute or provide an alternative model. 


Demming, a switch in time 
Our last case, Demming, comes from a lower-middle-class family with strong Re- 
publican conservative views and an emphasis upon education and rising in the 
world. Today, however, Demming says he has a distrust of business, feels that 
labor has not achieved the influence it deserves, and feels that “capitalism is not 
à good system unless the government exerts a good deal of control and coordina- 
tion." He is now the only Democrat in his family. 

Some groundwork was laid in a former factory job where he found the work- 
ing conditions deplorable and the respect accorded the workers almost nil. But 
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this is ideologically useful to him only later. At Yale, he says, he became “more 
aware of the existence of social and economic in-groups and out-groups,” some- 
thing encouraged by the fact that he was a scholarship student and this, he says, 
cut him off from much of the normal social life of the university. He came into 
conflict with the "in-ggroup" over the system of apprenticeship and trial at the 
Yale broadcasting station, a high-prestige campus organization. The trial period 
was so time-consuming that students with scholarship jobs couldn't afford to com- 
pete. Although most students agreed with him (he says), the radio station so com- 
manded the means of influence that he was not able to make any headway. At a 
meeting with certain elite members of the News and radio station he received a 
number of psychic wounds and “a great change occurred": 


I became hostile to everything “shoe” ["in" or “U” or "O.K."] and quite expressive about 
my sentiments. This naturally provoked reactions which merely made me all the more 
adamant in my feeling. I began to think more about conformity at Yale...and I began 
to conform to nonconformity. 


He attempted to become “unshoe” in everything, including dress, very indepen- 
dent of Yale, hostile to the authorities, and a leader of somewhat-alienated 
groups. All of this, moreover, was fed by personal feelings of insecurity, a sense 
that he was not and could not be a success in conventional terms, and an abiding 
loneliness. 


In addition to this feeling of loneliness, I was always very fat and this contributed more 
than anything else to my feelings of inferiority. In order to be accepted one may laugh 
at derisive remarks by the in-group but attempt to punish such remarks from a weaker 
group. In addition, I might associate with smaller or less-popular boys in order to vent 
my desires to dominate and be a tough leader. 


He brought these feelings of inferiority to bear on political matters for the first 
time at Yale. He says: 


In childhood I did not associate economic standing with any feelings of inferiority, but at 
Yale this added to a certain feeling of hostility towards society because of my failure to 
identify successfully, The Democratic party always represented to me the party of change 
and of the poorer classes. ... The Republican party seemed to embody the group in which 
I wanted to be accepted and couldn't, and so I accepted the Democrats as the opposite. 


Moreover, he discovered that his new-found liberalism, 


so opposed to the extreme conservatism of my parents, acted as a good medium both to 
express hostility and to show that I have a mind of my own. This may explain why my 
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ideology is often based on the New Deal and Franklin Roosevelt, because it is in these 
fields that my parents show their greatest disgust for the Democrats. 


Finally, there is, for almost the only time in the biographical material, a reference 
to the content of the courses. 


At Yale I found that the education placed more emphasis on methods of discovering the 
truth and methods of investigation of problems, rather than on one's final opinion. In 
this way the education at Yale was more liberal [sic]. . . . Yale provided an intellectual 
pattern which could justify my ideas. Without exposure to this other way of thinking, the 
other factors could not have, by themselves, caused the changes in my political thought. 


Thus the undergraduate life at Yale made a liberal-Democrat out of Demming, 
while his professors gave him material he could use in this new political role. But 
the plot is not nearly so much a story of political choice as a story of social friction 
and the search for an ideology that would satisfy his war against all those others. 


Political Change in a Maelstrom 


Briefly let us now glance back at the earlier reports on the effects of college edu- 
cation on various dimensions of political life. (1) On balance it was not clear ex- 
actly what kinds of political information were learned in college; in some cases it 
seemed none. But consider what needs our eight men have and how political in- 
formation can be serviceable to them. They need information in their arguments 
with their peers and fathers; they need it to fill in and flesh out their shifting ideol- 
ogies. No doubt they are learning what they can use, though for many this is 
small, and for all of them it has little to do with civic knowledge. It will be polemi- 
cal and for special purposes. : 

(2) Their increases in liberalism and their decreases in ethnocentrism are in 
part (how large I do not know) products not of any increased love of their fellow 
men but of their hostilities toward certain fellow men, especially their fathers, 
Who are conservative and prejudiced. Unlike Newcomb's sample, these liberals 
are very likely to be recidivists in later life, for their reactions to father-domina- 
tion and peer elites seem a poor base for a life-long philosophy. College people 
are more liberal than others matched for income, but their liberalism and their 
tolerance for heterodoxy wanes as they age. Perhaps in part this basis in inter-per- 
sonal hostility is why; it didn't have much to do with the issues anyway. 

(3) The problem of conformism and extremism, dealing respectively with 
modality in a group and modality in a range of issues, is so complex it defies easy 
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conceptualization. Several studies show that nonconformity to parents' views is 
encouraged if the parents are nonconformists to their own social traditions. Thus 
the nonconformist to parental modes becomes in his social group a conformist. 
These eight boys certainly worry about it, for it is a feature of the very real prob- 
lem: “Am I strong enough to stand alone?" versus “Am I, in some sense, odd, ex- 
treme, or as one put it, ‘unlovable’?” In any event, looking over these cases, one 
gets almost no sense that these young men were exploring issues and taking stands 
on which their reading convinced them on a point where others, who had read 
different things, disagreed. On the contrary, they were exploring social relation- 
ships in which they could employ political issues to achieve the payoffs associated 
with being different, hostile, or agreeable. The choice in such cases seems hardly to 
fall under the rubric of “conformity” or “independence” from any point of view. 

Political choice "in the midst of life's struggles" is inevitably affected by the na- 
ture of these struggles. Taking them into account seems essential to understand- 
ing how youth blends the public and the private and draws on institutions and 
individuals in developing a political orientation. 
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Public Knowledge. and 
Private Men: Political Impact 
in the Post-Kerr Era 


EDGAR LITT 


University of Connecticut 


After discussing the changing relationship between the university and the world 
of public policy-making, the author traces implications for the political de- 
velopment of students in such altered institutions. Taking issue with current 
models of political socialization, he argues that research must include the sys- 
temic context of individual political development, and that universities could 
view their growing influence as an educational tool rather than simply a ser- 


vice for government. 


.a new type of knowledge seems to 
inseparably bound up together. 
1 outlook on the part of the 


When, however, we enter the realm of politics . - 
emerge, namely, that in which decision and standpoint are i 
In these realms there is no such thing as a purely theoretical 
observer.* 

In an agrarian society which is trapped in a cycle o 
available public knowledge is carefully guarded in th 
vided the sons and daughters of the ruling strata. In a populist society, knowl- 


f poverty and ignorance, 
e special education pro- 


* Karl Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia; An Introduction to the Sociology of Knowledge (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1936 ed.), p. 116. 


Harvard Educational Review Vol. 38 No. 3 Summer 1968 
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edge becomes personalized at a mass level and often infused with a plebian 
hostility toward those who claim the credentials of a special intellectual (and 
political) competence. In a post-industrial society, itself a contradictory mix of 
democratic procedures and highly centralized organizations, knowledge becomes 
the key instrument of development and progress, the touchstone of social mo- 
bility and national power. Moreover, the institutions of knowledge are in ago- 
nizing tension as they constantly transgress their own principles. Political men 
use them to disseminate skills and ideals and to promote research in the name 
of corporate and governmental interests. In these institutions knowledge can 
be speedily converted from a resource for human liberation into a primary 
device for tightening social controls among a vibrant and mobile citizenry. In 
private terms, education bears an intimate relationship to the life-style and 
opportunities of the citizen. In public terms, knowledge and the agencies of 
knowledge (specifically, scientific discourse and public universities, become 
the master instruments in the creation and distribution of a number of human 
valuables, Once the ornament of a frivolous aristocracy, once infused with a 
melange of ethnic and regional interests, the higher learning now seems too 
politically significant to be left to the behavior of Boards of Regents, faculty 
guilds, and student pressure groups. In fact, as the relation between public 
policy and the products of abstract learning becomes more explicit, the ability 
to order and present public knowledge itself becomes the critical instrument 
of power and mastery over men and events. Its co-optation by political agencies 


unites the spirit of the enlightenment with the nightmare of contemporary 
American policies in Southeast Asia: 


The CIA in Vietnam prides itself on being more catholic in its real affinity with ex-leftists 
and pseudo-leftists of all stripes, as well as with the radical right. It likes intellectuals, which 
is natural, first because they are walking repositories of information, and second because 
the CIA sees itself as a lonely master-mind, the poet and unacknowledged legislator of the 
government, Finally the CIA, collectively speaking, is an auto-didact which never had time 
to get its Ph.D. and yearns to meet teal, motivated political theorists and oddballs and 
have a structured conversation with them. The relentless resort to academic jargon about 
the war in Vitnam, on the part of half-educated spokesmen and commentators, doubtless 
reveals the CIA influence on people who may be unaware of it. 

Increasingly it is in terms of such a “knowledgeable culture" that public 


issues and private sensibilities are defined. For no resource of modern life, not 


: ? Mary McCarthy, “Vietnam III: Intellectuals,” The New York Review of Books (May 18, 1967), 
-g. 
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wealth nor numbers nor conventional political power itself, to each of which 
the higher learning is intimately related, more powerfully determines our pri- 
vate aspirations and our public life. Should discontent appear among young 
intellectuals and students, plenary conferences are quickly held to diagnose and 
cure such incipient alienation. Should the demands of new social movements 
become sufficiently strident, some segment of our corporate knowledge system 
will surely respond by creating appropriate "programs." Should war efforts 
increase, universities will devote increased resources to biological research and 
also serve as the forum for sustained anti-war protest and study. 

The linkages among formerly-distinct educational, corporate, and govern- 
mental realms are vividly present in many forms. For instance, the "public 
vocational university," a pure type of knowledge service institution has been 


created by the federalization of education. The public vocational university 


serves the political knowledge complex in a significantly different way than 
the urban universities met 


the land grant university aided agrarian interests or 
the needs of labor union members. While the latter institutions served specific 
private interests, the public vocational university is itself a product of the 
national power structure that creates and applies knowledge throughout the 


public realm. While the pursuit of national influence based on specialized 
expertise transformed major private universities from centers of classical and 
gentlemanly undergraduate education to bastions of scientific research and 
graduate training, the public vocational university underwent no shocks of 
adaptation and role conflict? While earlier knowledge centers had a cultural 
base in either the ethos of a social class, the philosophy of scientific rational- 
ism, or the needs of a particular ethnic or occupational group, the public 
vocational university was born without any independent heritage. As the 
product of the national political economy, it represents the total fusion of public 
knowledge with public power, of applied with basic learning, and of scholar- 
ship with service to the state. Using the technique of Federally-financed con- 
tract research, and practicing selective inattention to embarrassing public 
issues, this novel institution embodies Bismarck’s concept that service to the 
state is the highest calling of academic men. 
A second strand in the web of education 
to redefine the significant rules and human processes involved in the formu- 
lation and presentation of politically significant knowledge. The growing 


and national politics is the effort 


? The public vocational university and its political significance is discussed in Edgar Litt, On 
Knowledge and Power in America (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Winter, 1968). 
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bonds between Ideopolis and the centers of national political, economic, and 
military influence have produced many efforts to redefine norms governing the 
new relation between knowledge and power, norms never articulated by the 
classic schoolmen, interest-group theorists, or civic educators such as Charles 
Merriam and John Dewey. For instance, to modernize the description of 
American social folkways whose archetypes William Graham Sumner had once 
located in the strivings of acquisitive businessmen, Robert E. Lane has artic- 
ulated a new set of arrangements appropriate to the mature knowledgeable 
Society? As a result of its own usefulness in remedial policy changes, the ex- 
pansion of knowledge creates power in such a society. Thus a probable de- 
scription of the new relations would involve a policy-forming cycle from the 
public linkage of specific values to an awareness of new knowledge, its perco- 
lation among the policy professionals in government and the academy, to even- 
tual application to cope with the social and psychological maladies of specific 
groups. In a functional fit between academic and political man, between uni- 
versity research teams and government agencies, knowledge and what is re- 
garded as knowledge tend to be shared without external group pressures to 
keep each in touch with the other. Although researchers, agencies, and insti- 
tutions continue to seek more rewards within the traditional knowledge sec- 
tor, the social norms for converting knowledge into public policy are gaining 
general acceptance. 

Nor is there any longer the need for reference to a guiding set of ideas 
toward which men should strive in an undefined future. Now the social pro- 
cesses of knowledge rather than appeals to folk wisdom, Specific elite exper- 
tise, or bonds among a beleaguered community of scholars themselves, in- 
creasingly influence public policies. As against traditional log-rolling or in- 
fluence, criteria of objective truth and documented evidence which formerly 
were merely of academic or professional import must now be among the bases 
of policy selection. Thus there is a new ideology for a knowledgeable society: 
information must be public, its sources indicated; and policy choices based 
on appeals to older ideological premises or personal experience must be be- 
yond the pale. 

The changing sociology of public knowledge sketched here explains the 
political prominence of the multi-versity and the creation of the public voca- 


*See Robert E. Lane, “The Decline of Politics and Ideology in a Knowledgeable Society," Amer- 


ican Sociological Review, XXXI (1966), 649-62; see also Daniel P. Moynihan, “The Professional- 
ization of Reform,” The Public Interest, No. 2 (Winter, 1966), 23-35. 
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tional university as an applied mechanism for policy research. Such a descrip- 
tion no doubt spells out the rationale of individual intellectuals who seek to 
ameliorate social ills by the systematic utilization of behavioral science. While 
it understates the potentially irrational uses of public knowledge, the "knowl- 
edgeable society" thesis certainly highlights the hopeful rationalism domi- 
nant in the current relations between educational and more traditionally 
political institutions. 

One result of this growing interrelation is a mounting critical response from 
some intellectuals who contend that indeed professional skills are becoming 
dissociated from humane concerns and from actions that could improve the 
quality of our political life. Theodore Roszak summarizes the case for the 


loyal opposition: 


We do not have an intellectually respectable politics in America principally because the 
single largest intellectual interest group in our society, the learned professions, has opted 
out of politics. It has felt no professional obligation to relate the life and work of its 
members to the problems of justice and survival which dominate our times.* 


In recognizing the declining influence of political publics unrelated to spe- 
cialized knowledge, such social criticism reinforces a description of the inte- 
gration of education with both the bureaucratic means and policy ends of 
dominant political and economic institutions. Behind the critiques of specific 
policies lies the realization that the heritage of independent literary and polit- 
ical intellect has been absorbed first in the multi-versity and second in the 
interconnection between the university and the government. The decline of 
pluralistic opinion-formation as a political force complements the new empha- 
sis on research expertise. Thus new public consequences of knowledge both 
encourage and follow internal educational changes as liberal education and 
the social sciences are overshadowed by pre-professional training and by a be- 
havioral science in which the perspectives of policy-makers—not the publics 


with whom they deal—are prime considerations. 


“Theodore Roszak, “On Academic Delinquency;" in Theodore Roszak (ed), The Dissenting 
Academy (New York: Pantheon, 1967), p. 38. See also Robert Engler, “Social Science and Social 


Consciousness: The Shame of the Universities,” in the same volume, pp. 182-207. The consequences 
of switching from an opinion-leadership to expert role in confrontations about American foreign 
“The Teach-In: A National Movement or the 


policy are cogently weighed by Joan W. Scott, 
End of an Affair?” in L. Menashe and R. Radosh (eds), Teach-Ins: U.S.A. (New York: Praeger, 


1967), pp. 190-3. 
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Political Socialization as Myth and Reality 


The interplay of structure, norms, and consequences within the political knowl- 
edge system has most recently been studied under the rubric of “political 
socialization,” which is to say the institutions and forces which shape individ- 
ual and collective learning of the political culture. Drawing on antecedents in 
child socialization research and social psychology, the formal study of political 
Socialization has already produced a second generation of scholars for whom 
the sub-discipline, despite its eclecticism, conveys a firm sense of academic legit- 
imacy and provides a growing set of findings with which to interpret reality. How- 
ever, the changing and evolving relation between education and politics requires 
that we at least examine the preconceptions which may be confining the current 
research designed to illuminate precisely that relation. 

This is necessary because the political problems of knowledge complement 
intellectual problems which have been widely ignored in the rush to stake 
out a new field of inquiry. First, it seems clear that political socialization studies 
contribute to an organically conservative and static view of Americal political 
life5 In countless studies young adults are found to acquire norms of stable 
allegiance to the governmental regime, to base their political attitudes on 
nonrational and apolitical factors, and generally to support a working dis- 
tinction between a benevolent, problem-solving policy elite and a mass whose 
essential learning has been to accept the realities of an ongoing political sys- 
tem. Moreover, the main lines of inquiry have been more directed towards 
understanding political attitudes than political behavior, and have been pitched 
at such conceptually abstract levels (system support, or responses to distant 
political figures) as to Support self-fulfilling claims about generalized political 
loyalty and allegiance. If there is any single thread that unravels the body of 
work under review, it would be a gestaltist assumption that “background re- 
sponses" from strata of the citizenry are tapped in order to further highlight 
the persisting political institutions and their key actors in the foreground of 
the field.5 There may also be a touch of professional ideology here (in the name 


"I have drawn on James Coleman (ed.), Education and Political Development (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1965); Jack Dennis (ed), Recent Research on Political Socialization: 
A Bibliography of Published, Forthcoming, and Unpublished Works, Theses, and Dissertations, 
and a Survey of Projects in Progress (Medford, Mass.: Lincoln Filene Center for Citizenship and 


* See Christian Bay, “The Cheerful Science of Dismal Politics," in The Dissenting Academy, op. 


cit., pp. 208-30; and his “Politics and Pseudopolitics: A Critica] E i havioral 
Literature," American Political Science Reira TIR (1965), 39-51. Een. qoe Dehari 
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of anti-ideology), but the essential point is that recent work indicates the 
powerful effect on the child of more overtly political forces than has been 
previously thought within the mainstream of “political socialization” inquiry. 
Further, this work suggests that primary factors, such as family background 
and personality characteristics, do not greatly help to explain the acquisition 
of varied political attitudes and behavior—assumptions that are central to the 
basic concept of political socialization itself. 

In large measure, the guiding gestaltist view has been found in those in- 
quiries specifically directed at the educational system as a contributor to 
learning the seamless fabric of American political norms and behavior. Neither 
the formal curriculum nor faculty influence nor the gyrations of “student 
culture” have been very satisfactory in explaining the new politics of education and 
knowledge, although studies of all have reduced our ignorance about the life-styles 
of student activists and about the political attitudes of diverse kinds of educators. 

Thus far I have tried to remain faithful to the body of empirical evidence 
accumulated during the last decade, but now the mythology accompanying 
this “reality” needs to be articulated. It may be comforting to think that indi- 
vidual political socialization cumulates within the tight framework of an on- 
going and highly absorptive political system. But this false impression of sig- 
nificant political socialization is a result of a failure to place the individual 
consequences of education within a suitable political context. Attention to the 
individually-cumulative aspects of political socialization has overshadowed the 
importance of distinct systemic contributions of knowledge systems which are 
themselves changing under the impetus of political forces within American 
society. Consider the tendency toward greater “liberalism” which is usually 
found to be correlated with increased formal education and advanced educa- 
tion at certain types of institutions (liberal arts colleges as distinct from 
teachers' colleges, high quality graduate schools as distinct from technical or 


organic and cumulative political supports dominate are Davi 


Child's Image of Government," The Annals of t dde - 

Science, CCCLXI (1965), 40-57; and by the same authors, "The Child's Acquisition of Regime 

Norms: Political Efficacy," American Political Science Review, LXI (1967), 25-38. (ers M 
®See, for instance, the excellent comparat ive collection of articles, “Students and Politics,” in 
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applied scientific training institutes. In operationally defining "liberalism" 
as open-mindedness, political consciousness, or heterodoxy toward ideas, most 
research treats the educational institution—like the broad political system over- 
shadowing it—in neutral terms. It is certainly possible for American collegians 
to become more liberal while matriculating at Cornell, Michigan State, or 
American University. Yet meanwhile the institutions themselves become more 
illiberal through internal bureaucratic rigidities, academic jingoism in Viet- 
nam, and sponsorships of Camelots that exploit the people in underdeveloped 
nations. The amazing ability of the American system to compartmentalize 
applies to the campus as well as to the personal liberalism of educated whites 
who reside in systematically-segregated suburbs or to the learned racial preju- 
dice of union members who are nevertheless members of a highly-integrated 
industrial union. It is only when the cumulative and institutional dimen- 
sions are closely related, as in small, isolated liberal arts colleges, that the 
political consequences of education can approximate the norms and behavior 
of the institution itself. 

Adding an emphasis on the Systemic context to investigations of the per- 
sonal consequences of educational institutions also makes us less likely to treat 
political activism, such as student protest movements or similar involvement 
among social science and humanities professors, as individual aberrations due 
to status deprivations (in the case of students) or professional marginality (in 
the case of faculty and administrators). What has been so often missing in the 
burgeoning political Socialization studies has been any overt emphasis on the 
political context within which civic education (individual development), social- 
ization (adjustment to System requirements), and political learning (skill and 
organizational development) occurs. 'The Free Speech Movement on the Berkeley 
campus of the University of California Was as much an issue of the institu- 
tion's changing social role as described by former President Kerr's term 
"multi-versity" and of the role of its activist students in the civil rights move- 
ment, as it was an expression of the realities or fictions of personal alienation 


realities of American policy in Vietnam have accentuated the diverse patterns 
of political response among the campus interest groups, variations which earlier 


l political realms of department and 
collegian life. 


All of this has developed in an overtly political era in which Federal aid 
to education is no longer primarily guided by efforts to placate diverse interest 
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groups or to advance a basic economic or theological creed. Rather, the Ameri- 
can knowledge system has been seduced into dealing explicitly with issues of 
public policy, issues to which the received doctrine of academic freedom and 
custodial care of collegians is dissonant. On one hand, the university as educa- 
tor was the incubator of the model political citizen, the dutiful social mem- 
ber, or the trained technician. On the other hand, the university as ongoing 
institution was thought to represent particularistic interests or to serve as a 
counter against anti-intellectualism. In contrast, a revised and more useful 
view of the university would show it to be the microcosm of those social and 
political concerns current in the larger society. From this more realistic per- 
spective much of what has passed as “political socialization” must be seen as 
an effort to mute conflict in the name of gentility and to repress those concerned 
with effecting changes either in the university or the larger political community 
it increasingly mirrors in function and process. Overt political learning, in 
formal curriculum or informal teach-ins and discussions, must be viewed in 
the context of university efforts to influence national policy. The older, passive 
view of the institutional foreground is unrealistic and must be abandoned 
since in fact it is precisely foreground matters, that is to say major social and 
political concerns of the society, which are being decided in miniature in the 
decisions and developments within the American university system. 

A fascinating point of entry for further study along these lines, lines that 
revive the ancient doctrine of political education as the core of university life, 
would be to focus on an issue such as racial militancy or Vietnam, in order to 
determine how the contours of institutional, professional, and political life 
shape its resolution both within the university communities and as well in 
the broader political realms which campaigning students have traversed along 
the paths cleared by consulting professors and fund-raising university presi- 
dents. Education's true political impact is defined by the personal and sys- 
temic claims for human development and resources, that in turn produce the 
stuff of political conflicts and coalitions. In such an expanded view, the State 


Departments academic apologist and the S.D.S. leader moved by millenial 


urges are part of the same holistic paradigm, as are the universitys mana 
articipation by the entire uni- 


gerial corps and its “apolitical” professionals. P: T 

versity community in the articulation and judgment of political Eins in- 

volving knowledge should be the essence of genuine political learning. ; 
Past emphasis upon cumulative individual responses to political education 


was highly appropriate when the roles of citizen, activist, opinion-former, 
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and intellectual themselves had a major impact on the political knowledge 
system. But as we have seen, the main thrust of political socialization is to em- 
phasize the seeds of purely cognitive training which will be useful in policy 
analysis. Such an emphasis, if it persists, signals the end of politics, as conflict 
and human striving, in the name of a conservative, computerized order. Yet 
the realities of those issues upon whose resolution the life of the Republic depends 
demand something other than such a rigid and fixated perception. Studying 
the cumulative political consequences of both personal and systemic develop- 
ment forces us to puzzle about the multi-versitys role in exacerbating or re- 
pressing politics within the educational sector as a miniature polity. It also 
will lead to examination of the learned professional and methodological ap- 
proaches that desensitize our awareness of the significance of the new knowledge 
polity. Thus when knowledge was a scarce commodity, it made sense rigor- 
ously to exclude all social and political aspects of scholarly work. When higher 
education was isolated from national political currents, it seemed reasonable 
to see the political consequences of education as by-products of more funda- 
mental and basically nonpolitical forces. But a new awareness means that the 
problem is to select for a fresh synthesis the most relevant knowledge about 
personal development, institutional redirection, and political life within the 
public knowledge system itself. No longer is it a case of student politics versus 
administrative neutralism or self-contained campus issues playing out with 
little relation to a backdrop of high-level national and international politics. 

The nationalization and absorption of the American university system create 
a highly politicized situation for its several constituencies. Dominant political 
ideologies may seek to obscure these facts as well as to propagate the sec- 
tarian causes of a particular group. Indeed, a reluctance to acknowledge these 
altered conditions of personal and systemic political education is a critical 
problem whether it is located in the professed neutrality of behavioral science 
research or within the supposed bureaucratic neutralism of a policy-adminis- 
tering class. 

The failure to impart the life-style of Dewey's concerned citizen, Goodman's 
communitarian, or the rational, public man enshrined in Western values 
since Seneca and Descartes, has left a legacy of privatism among educated 
men. Today such privatism is further encouraged by the typical middle-class 
view of knowledge as either above or below the political realm.? But what- 


"See Edgar Litt, “Education and Political Enlightenment in America,” The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, CCCLXI (1965), 32-9. 
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ever our lingering doubts, it is time to recognize that we have all become 
politicized in our work and student roles to the extent that scholarly life and 
educational institutions themselves have become emerging political realities. 
The politics of mid-century America with its fusion of knowledge and power 
will not let Clark Kerr's neutral technician reside in peace and retain his 
intellectual self-consciousness at the same time. The public path of all educated 
men winds between seats of knowledge and the more traditional governmental 
repositories of political power. And so do the activities of men who thought 
they remained engaged in academic business-as-usual, untouched by develop- 
ments in the urban centers, Southeast Asia, or American political institutions 
themselves. The time is surely ripe for thinking in terms of multiple personal 
and systemic political consequences rather than in organic terms better suited 
to earlier and more clearly bifurcated periods of university-government rela- 
tions. The times also require that we put away our outmoded talk of pluralistic 
interest balance and our end-of-ideology rhetoric, to take at face value the 
realities of education's politicization and its impact upon the roles demanded 
of political men who rely on evidence and reason for the logic of their public 
contributions. 
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Political Socialization in the South 
American Middle Class* 


ARTHUR L. STINCHCOMBE 
University of California (Berkeley) 


Political socialization may be thought of as having three aspects: the degree to 
which people interpret the conditions of their milieu in terms of distant political 
processes, the ideas of social causation with which they interpret such distant 
processes, and the interpretation of specific political events and structures of 
their country. This paper attempts to show that the first is determined mainly 
by men’s educational and migration biography, the second mainly by men’s 
occupational experience, and the third mainly by the history and structure of 
the political system men live under. The data come from a study of the con- 
trasts between industrial bureaucrats and the traditional middle classes in steel 
cities in three South American countries, Chile, Argentina, and Venezuela. 


We can conceive of a man’s political Weltanschauung as being composed of 
three elements or layers. At the most basic level, there is his general orientation 
toward the social world above the level of his interpersonal environment. Pol- 
itics in all modern and semi-modern societies consists of events and structures 
which transcend the environment which one citizen can experience directly. 


* Rene Marder collected the data in Argentina and helped in the design and adminis- 
tration of this study. The study was financed by a grant from the Olivetti Foundation to 
the Harvard-M.LT. Joint Center for Urban Studies, Cambridge, Mass. 
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The meaning of politics for him is thus dependent on his relation to that world 
of symbols—news, rhetoric, and conventional wisdom—which is his only way of 
experiencing significant political events. We might call this a man’s “social meta- 
physics” —his interpretation of events he cannot experience directly, together with 
his conception of the relation between these unobservables and his own experience. 

On a second level, there is a man’s interpretation of groups active in the so- 
cial structure and relevant to politics. Particularly we can ask about his concep- 
tions of, and attitudes toward, social classes, political elites, the state, and so 
forth. These conceptions determine a man’s ideas of social causation, and one 
might say that besides having a general orientation to the social cosmos, a meta- 
physics, men also have social cosmologies. 

Third, there is a level of interpretation of political events and structures 
specifically in terms of one's own interests and ideas. These specifically political 
interpretations give rise to choices of political activities. The choice of which 
party to vote for, which issues to pay attention to, which side to take on them, 
are the results of such specific political interpretations. If we continue the an- 
alogy between social and religious orientations, the cosmological orientations 
of the first two layers give rise to an individual’s practice of the political cult— 
political actions that express political belief and affect the social cosmos. 

I believe it is convenient to distinguish these levels because their causes are 
located in different parts of a man’s biography. The general metaphysical be- 
lief that the world above the level of interpersonal experience is orderly, under- 
standable, and controllable has its main roots in educational experience and in 
the disposition, inculcated there, to be comfortable in written systems of social 
interaction. The roots of social cosmologies are in men's occupational experi- 
ence, for this is principally where men are linked directly to larger social struc- 
tures, Finally, many social interpretations have their locus in the political SES 
tem itself: the explanations given in campaigns and constitutions for political 
actions and choices themselves shape people's attitudes. For instance, the rele- 
vance of Tanzania to American international policy is defined almost entirely by 
the diplomatic apparatus itself. That is, the diplomatic part of the political 
system defines public attitudes toward geographically-distant events 


Formation of Men’s Relations to Supra-Milieu Events 
consisting entirely of oral, interpersonal 


One can perhaps imagine a state system 
at ordinary men can see and feel have 


interaction, in which no events beyond wh 
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political significance. Perhaps some primitive kingdoms come close. But all mod- 
ern states have associated with them an extensive written culture. Constitutions, 
laws, bills, files, memoranda, party platforms, and development plans form the 
guts of modern government—the social interaction of the components of a mod- 
ern political system is written interaction. This is so because the policies em- 
bodied in such documents, policies directed at manipulation of the structural 
properties of the social system. (its distribution of property, control of mass be- 
havior, etc.), are conceived of as having continuity in time and extension in space 
—both prime characteristics of written as opposed to oral social interaction. 

Thus political attitudes and cognitions in a modern state depend on cognitive 
capacity to deal with such abstract written policies. If people's concepts of social 
causation, of manipulation of social systems, are confined to the concrete and in- 
terpersonal, their reactions to this distant, symbolic written interaction will 
tend to be a projection on a blank world-screen of the concerns and ideas of 
their milieu. If on the other hand they can conceive of a controllable and un- 
derstandable world beyond their immediate environment, their political atti- 
tudes will be shaped by their very different ideas about how that world works. 
News about that world will make sense to them; the objects of that world— 
political parties, policies, social classes, social problems—will seem like real 
entities. Conceiving of that world as real and manipulable, they will be mo- 
tivated to learn about it and about its bearing on their interests. This dimension 
of cognitive capacity will apply to other supra-local systems of written interac- 
tion besides politics, of course. Science and literature, the technical culture of 
the world, large-scale commerce, bureaucratic administrative structures, all are 
Systems of written social interaction. A man's general disposition to regard 
things as real even when he does not see them, but instead reads about them, 
will affect his reaction to these systems as well as to politics. 

In keeping with the tradition established by Merton! we can refer to this di- 
mension of attitudes as the "cosmopolitanism" dimension. The “cosmopolitan” 
is oriented toward written systems of social interaction; the "local" to interper- 
sonal systems. The cosmopolitan regards the world beyond his immediate en- 
vironment as understandable and manipulable; the local sees it as mysterious 
and unpredictable. The cosmopolitan has attachments to symbols, ideas, and 
social structures that transcend his interpersonal milieu; the local’s attachments 
are organized around people and things he can see and feel. The cosmopolitan 


* Robert K. Merton, “Cosmopolitans and Locals,” in hi: y Are. 
(Glencoe: The Free Press, jouet in his Social Theory and Social Str 
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can imagine the local system being different than it is—more like other systems 
el sewhere; the local tends to see the concrete system as inevitable. These as- 
pects of orientation toward the world beyond the immediate and concrete com- 
pose a definition of what is meant here by the dimension of “cosmopolitanism.” 
I assert (though I will not give evidence and argument here) that these aspects 
of cosmopolitanism tend to be found together, and that they constitute a gen- 
eral dimension which determines behavior toward all systems of written, supra- 
local interaction: science, technology, bureaucracy, and modern political systems. 

We can consider this dimension of cosmopolitanism from three points of view. 
First we can ask what sorts of biographies produce men who feel comfortable 
in systems of written interaction and who regard distant social events as real and 
manipulable. Second, we can ask how cosmopolitan men behave differently from 
local men—what the impact is of the ability to read and write fluently. Third, 
we can ask what social role such men play in relating the larger social systems 
to which they are oriented to the milieux in which they act. 


Cosmopolitan Biographies 


If we examine the components of experience of children and young adults, it is 
clear that their major exposure to written culture, and to events and systems 
different from their own milieu, is in the school. To a good many educational 
theorists, this seems basically a bad thing? Its effect is presumably to drag the 
cognitive and attitudinal learning of the child away from his immediate experi- 
ence, so that he learns to hear distant drums. 

In schools people study two main types of things. They learn to communicate 
(read and write) in the symbol systems used in various supra-local social struc- 
tures—prose, mathematics, accounting, technical vocabularies, mechanical draw- 
ings, and so forth. They also learn certain abstracted features about how various 
systems outside their milieu operate—historical societies, technical systems, 80V- 
ernments, experimental practices for establishing facts, and so forth. Even 
though many of the people who teach them do not communicate very well in 
the symbol system, or do not really understand how the distant systems work,’ 
the effect is to pound away, year after year, on the reality of distant systems and 
on the means of finding out about them. 


ons of science, or the law do not seem 


? Perhaps to them historical events, the concepti would expect from their occupa 
ci " 


as real as things that happen in their milieu, though one 
tion that educational theorists would be cosmopolitans. 


SI particularly enjoy their notions of how Communism works. 
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We would expect, then, that prolonged exposure to the "unreal" environment 
of the history classroom would convince students eventually of the reality of the 
Roman Empire; prolonged exposure to civics texts, of the reality of the Supreme 
Court (though not, of course, of the reality of political parties); prolonged ex- 
posure to engineering courses, of the reality of machines whose acceleration 
they have computed but never seen. We would further expect that children 
with prolonged exposure would be able better to understand how events that 
they cannot see and feel might be connected to each other, might have that 
order, predictability, and manipulability which makes activity with respect to 
them reasonable. We would also expect that they would be able to enter into 
written systems of social interaction—governments, bureaucracies, and scientific 
communities—with more skill. 

But of course one can also form attachments and get knowledge of distant 
systems by having been there. This is a second source of cosmopolitanism. We 
would expect that the more different social systems a man has been deeply in- 
volved in, the less his present one would seem the only real one. To refugees 
from Germany in the 1930's, the “final solution to the Jewish question” was 
real, although they could find out how that reality was faring only by entering 
those systems of written communication that bore the news. That is, their bi- 
ographies made them sensitive to events in distant systems. Generally, then, the 
more heterogeneous a man’s social experience, the more frequently he has “mi- 
grated" from one system to another, the less likely he is to be a local in his 
present system. But some local systems, in a geographical sense, are cosmopolitan 
in the sense of the variety of social systems to which one can "migrate" without 
changing residence. These are, of course, the great metropolises. 

In a study directed at comparing the industrial bureaucratic middle class 
with the rest of the middle class in three South American steel centers, we con- 
SEMGESO an index of cosmopolitanism of background. It is made up of a com- 
ju of the prime component, amount of education, and a sub-index of 

cosmopolitanism" which has three main components. First, men have higher 

‘ i : 3 i 
Chic Ann nd Verene The Dae duo Mae dea, Brey, ihe ces vere in 
sample of people living in middle-class housing with a sample of white collar workers in 


the steel plant. The steel sample was stratified and oversam; led um 
t the t ranks. The €l 
of this, and of the Strategy used to construct scales, is generally Write the correlations, 
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scores on this sub-index if they have migrated, or their families have migrated, 
to the area where they are now living. Second, men have higher scores if they 
grew up in larger cities. Finally, men have higher scores if their first, second, 
and/or third best friends live in other cities, The reasoning here is that if men 
have been sufficiently deeply involved in other systems to have friends in them, 
and if these distant friends are still psychologically real to them, this indicates a 
cosmopolitan background. We asked many of the men an open-ended question 
about where they had met these distant friends, and it was only very rarely locally. 
Hence we considered this to be a measure of “background” rather than current 
behavior. Y 

The combined education and “migration” scale thus measures those biograph- 
ical characteristics which we expect to produce a cosmopolitan orientation. (It 
is heavily weighted with formal schooling—which itself correlates highly with 
the other features of cosmopolitan biography—see Table 1.)* 


TABLE 1 

Percentage “High” on Subscale of “Migration” Background 
(Migration, City Size of Socialization, and 

Friends Elsewhere), by Education 


Education 
More than 


Secondary Secondary, University 
or Less No Degree Degree 


Percentage "High" on “Migration” Cosmopolitanism 15% 38% 63% 
Number of Cases (182) qi) (106) 


*We weighted secondary education or less 0, some postsecondary without a degree 1, and 
university graduation 3. The subscale of other features of cosmopolitan background was 
divided approximately in thirds, with the "lows" getting a weight of o, the “mediums” 1 
and the "highs" 2. Thus the index varies between o and 5. The weights were determined 
so as to maximize the prediction of the attitudes and behavior that we will discuss below, 
by inspection, since there was no theoretical ground on which to assign weights. This pro- 
cedure inflates the correlation about as much as it is inflated by using multiple regression. 
The reliability of the cosmopolitanism subscale was estimated at around 0.70, which is 
spuriously high because of the stratification of the sample. 
item analysis was used to choose its components, and reliab: 
data used to select items. Similar comments apply to 
not be repeated. 
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Cosmopolitan Attitudes and Conduct 


We can conceive of the attitudes and conduct involved in a cosmopolitan orien- 
tation as made up of three components. First, cosmopolitans are likely to regard 
the social world as orderly and predictable, capable of being understood and 
manipulated. Second, they are likely to collect information about the world 
outside their interpersonal experience by entering into written communication 
about it. In particular, they are much more likely to use books to find out about 
the world. Third, we will expect their orientation toward their immediate in- 
terpersonal environment—their families and peer groups—to be affected by 
their attachments to temporally- and spatially-distant considerations. They will 
be less likely to consider their kinship attachments as more important than their 
careers, or to determine their own options purely by response to the people 
around them. In general, cosmopolitans' actions will be oriented to an orderly 
system above their personal experience; they will find out about that order 
through written communication; and the constraints of action in that order will 
reduce their responsiveness to concrete interpersonal milieux. : 

We have constructed a scale of cosmopolitanism of attitudes and conduct out 
of items that measure these aspects of behavior. The conception of orderliness 
of the social environment is measured by an item on whether “making plans 
brings unhappiness, for plans are always difficult to realize.” In addition, there 
are four items on how trustworthy people are. Cosmopolitans disagree with 
statements such as “Most people repay kindness with ingratitude.” They do not 
believe that one should conceal his life from friends and relatives because they 
would take advantage of him, nor that one cannot have confidence in people 
he does not know well.” Each of these five items had a weight of 1. 

Information-gathering behavior through reading was measured by a simple 
criterion of how many books people had in their homes. If they had more than 
300 books, they got a weight of 2; if 20-299, a weight of 1; and if less than 20, a 
weight of o. This criterion correlated better with the other items of the scale 


of Values in Brazil and Mexico. (Austin: University of Texas Press 1 im. 

"Two of these trust items, those having to do with friends Mu pasi cS to the im- 
mediate interpersonal environment, "They correlate highly with trust in strangers. Evidently 
general understanding about how people's actions are determined affects not only men's 
conceptions of strangers, but also their conceptions of people they know. Apparently edu- 
cation influences the nature of peer groups and the behavior of families, This has not been 
sufficiently studied. 
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than did newspaper-reading behavior. Apparently the guts of cosmopolitan cul- 
ture is in books rather than newspapers. 

Finally, an item on whether men ought to repress their own i 
with others' opinions, and an item on whether they should find jobs near parents 
red their responsiveness to concrete inter- 


deas to go along 


even at a loss of career chances, measu: 
personal environments. 
Cosmopolitanism of background, heavily wi 
.59 with cosmopolitanism of attitudes and beh 
tion, and to migration among social systems, does tend to produce a man to 
whom the social world is understandable and manipulable, a man who collects 
information about that world from written social interaction, a man whose 
relations to his immediate environment are shaped by ideas and objectives that 


he forms in the larger social system. 


eighted with education, correlated 
avior. That is, exposure to educa- 


The Social Role of Cosmopolitans 


We can look at this pattern of cosmopolita: 
that of the local system and that of the cosmopo 
role of the cosmopolitan in the local system the 
shapes the action of the peripheral population of the system in the light of 
what is happening at the cosmopolitian centers. We might call the role of cos- 
mopolitans in the cosmopolitan system the "participation" function. For in- 
stance, in science the "integration" function is teaching local students in the 


light of scientific developments elsewhere, learned about through reading. The 


"participation" function is affecting the body of cosmopolitan culture by com- 


municating scientific work done locally, usually by writing. : 
In politics, the “integration” function would be leadership of local groups 


oriented toward national issues: parties, trade unions, local agencies of govern- 
ment, etc.; the “participation” function would be representation of local group 
interests in the formation of national political policy. Most of the attention 1n 
the study of political socialization has been on the “participation” side, rather 
than on the "integration" side. But just as there is more gross time spent on 
teaching than on writing in science, so there is more gross time spent on at- 
fecting the local scene in light of national political considerations than on af- 


fecting the nation in light of local interests. ; i 
Our best data on the social role of cosmopolitans in local systems is not in the 


political system, but in the work system. These data can, however, give some 
idea about the political functions of cosmopolitans. Briefly, they are much more 


n behavior from two points of view, 
litan system. We might call the 
"integration" function, for it 
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engaged at work in innovation, in thinking, reading, writing and calculating, 
and in committee-type communication. That is, their function in the economic 
system is to analyze local problems in terms of cosmopolitan technical culture 
and to modify the local system in the light of that culture. Rather than respond- 
ing to the immediate situation in a stereotyped way, they engage in thinking and 
discussion about how to change the local system. This problem-solving stance 
toward the local system, with ideas derived from supra-local sources, is the cen- 
tral feature of work activity distinguishing cosmopolitans from locals. 

Table 2 gives the mean hours spent on innovations in the local work system, 
by cosmopolitanism of background, for people occupying different structural 
positions in the middle classes, This shows two things. First, it shows that gen- 
erally men with more cosmopolitan biographies are more likely to work on in- 
novations in the local system, and second, it shows that the main loci of innova- 
tive activity on the local scene are the bureaucratic structures of the industrial 
plants and of the city (most of which are governmental). Bureaucracies are or- 


TABLE 2 


The Higher the Degree of Cosmopolitan Background, the More Time Spent 
During the Last Previous Working Day on Innovations (Expansions, Improvement 
of Procedures, New Machines, etc. ). Data are Mean Hours Spent. 


City Non-Industrial 


Industrial 
Cosmopolitanism Cosmopolitanism* 

Status? Low Med High Status? Low Med High 
Employees 0095) 00 (84) 00 (0) Low -20 (88)  .38 (43) 139 (11) 
Bureaucrats **(1) — 50(8) — 48 (11) Intermediate * (6) 26 (29) 17 (26) 
Small. 00(8  J2(7) * (4 Line 

Business HighExecu. * (0) * (6) 120 (66) 
Larger E058) hos rhea) (7) tives 

Business Staff * (3) 61 (16) 28 (28) 


authority, Bureaucrats and larger business have two or more. A combination of salary and number 
of subordinates was used for divid i 


ing industrial middle-cl "Staff" alaries, 
but few subordinates, i iddle-class people. "Staff" have higher s 


**indicates less than 7 cases, Averages would be meani 


RE : ingless. The number of cases for each mean 
is given in parentheses. 
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ganizations in which internal communications and controls are far more com- 
monly written than in other organizations. They are, furthermore, oriented to- 
ward national markets or the national legal order. That is, both cosmopolitan 
people and cosmopolitan structures tend to introduce innovations from cosmo- 
politan cultures into the local scene. Two out of the three steel plants studied 
were government-owned, and one of them had been government-owned until 
recently. (It had been sold to private interests when it became profitable.) Thus 
most of the innovation reported in this table was the direct result of govern- 
ments operating to change the local scene. 

Since there is a certain prejudice in the United States against considering any- 
thing a man is paid to do “political” activity, the data above may seem irrelevant 
to “political socialization.” But one of the main roles of the middle class in pol- 
itics is to man the government. Governments in which the middle class has been 
poorly socialized for this role are quite different from others, since they tend less 
to transform the local scene through bureaucratic instrumentalities. Thus the 
first kind of “integration” function performed by cosmopolitans is to introduce 
cosmopolitan culture into the operation of local work institutions—especially 
by manning bureaucracies. 

We have much less data on the political functions of cosmopolitans in the 
unpaid part of the local political system. As we would expect, and as has been 
shown many times for other countries, cosmopolitans are more likely to par- 
ticipate in, and become leaders of, local voluntary associations. In this role 
they undoubtedly combine the functions of "integration" and “participation” 
in the larger system. That is, they define the meaning of local interest groups 
and political parties in terms relevant for the national system, and introduce 
national political innovations on the local scene. They also represent those local 
groups in the formation of national political positions. 

Unfortunately, we did not collect systematic data on their activities in these 
associations, and I can only report my impression of their orientations, derived 
from the interviewing I did both casually and formally. Cosmopolitans were 
much more likely to define the meaning of local activities in terms of national and 
international political issues. Giving significance to local battles from the point 
of view of world history was almost entirely in the hands of cosmopolitans who 
were mostly people of university education. 

*'This relationship is much affected by immigrant status. The immigrants among the South 


American middle classes are more cosmopolitan, but participate less in unpaid political 
activity than natives. A fuller analysis of immigration is given below. 
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Social Cosmology 


If people are oriented to the social cosmos as an orderly set of phenomena, we 
can ask what they conceive that order to be. Men carry around theories of the 
causes of social phenomena above the level of their milieux. These theories of 
social causation shape their cognition of political events, and are not, for the 
ordinary man, checked by systematically-collected facts. The determinants of a 
man's theory of the social cosmos must be looked for in his experiences with it. 

The main activities that men carry out related to the world beyond their im- 
mediate circle are occupational activities. The conditions of their family and 
primary group life are affected by the larger system mainly through the flow of 
income. The economy tends to divide men in social cosmology, because the 
links between the cosmos and the milieu are different for men in different oc- 
cupations. 

In the middle classes, a. primary differentiation is between those whose links 
with the economy are through the property system, and those whose links are 
through labor contracts. We will call the owners of businesses in our sample the 
"petty bourgeoisie"; the employed people we will call the “new middle class." 

The source of a second differentiation is the rate of expansion of the sector of 
the economy in which men are involved. Their visions of the future of the larger 
social order are shaped by their visions of the future of their sector, their firm. 
Government, industry, and education are all rapidly expanding sectors in South 
America. Commerce and agriculture are expanding much more slowly. 


TABLE 3 


The Proportion Who Think the Organization Will *Grow a Great Deal" in the 
Next Ten Years is Larger in Industry and Large Bureaucracies, Smaller in City 
Non-Industrial Business. Data for Three Countries Together. 


l Percentage 
Occupation “Grow a Great Deal” 
City Businessmen 34 (50) 

City Employed? 48 (60) 

City Non-Industrial Bureaucrats? 65 (20) 
Industrial Bureaucrats 83 (252) 


* Salaried non-industrial are divided into "Employees" and “Bureaucrats” according to whether 


they have O or 1 level of subordinates, or 2 or more levels of subordinates, in the chain of com- 
mand below them. $ 
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Thus businessmen will tend to have a different social cosmology than bureau- 
crats (private and public) both because they are linked to the system through 
property rather than contract, and because they are in more stagnant parts of 
the economy. These effects are added to the generally higher degree of localism 
and their lesser involvement in written social interaction. 

There are two components of men's social cosmology which appear to be strong- 
ly related to the petty bourgeois—new middle class distinction. The first we will 
call a "petty bourgeois ideology," the notion that the central causes of men's 
fate in the social system are, and ought to be, their personal qualities. For in- 
stance, poverty is due to lack of ambition and effort, and ought to be remedied 
by individual action rather than by social security mechanisms and trade union 
pressures. The second is that the petty bourgeoisie support less what we will call 
"egalitarianism." Egalitarianism is the belief that the society would be better 
off if workers. and peasants had more political power, businessmen and land- 
owners less. 


Petty Bourgeois Ideology: A Social Cosmology 
We constructed a rough scale of four items which measure a tendency to interpret 
the social cosmos in terms of the qualities and responsibilities of individuals or 
families, The man with an extreme petty bourgeois ideology would 1) believe that 
the poor would not be poor if they worked harder, 2) think that workers were not 
better off because of the activities of unions; 3) believe that social security arrange- 
ments would be unnecessary if relatives of disadvantaged people would do their 
duties to help them; and 4) believe that few of the workers he has known have an 
adequate output.® 

Table 4 shows that businessmen are much more likely to support this ideology. 
Further, it shows that among industrial bureaucrats, there is almost no tendency 
for the higher-ranking executives and staff people to be more petty bourgeois 
than lower-ranking people. This shows that it is not high income, but property, 
that shapes men's cosmologies in a petty bourgeois direction. 


A Contrasting Cosmology: Egalitarianism 

By egalitarianism here we refer to an attitude that the political system will work 
powerful. This may or may not be reflected in 
Js in intimate interaction, or other man- 
We asked people whether workers and 


better if poorer groups are more 
social acceptance of lower class individua 


ifestations of egalitarianism of manners. 


° Probably because we undersampled businessmen among the middle class, this scale has a 


low reliability in our sample. 
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TABLE 4 


Businessmen Have a Higher Proportion "High" on a 
Scale of Petty Bourgeois Ideology 


Percentage Highly 


Occupation Petty Bourgeois? 
Businessmen 57 (56) 
City Employees 30 — (69) 
City Non-Industrial Bureaucrats 35 — (20) 
Low and Intermediate Industrial Bureaucrats 35 . (153) 
High Executives and Staff, Industrial 30 — (104) 


* All of the differences among non-businessmen groups are within one standard error of zero. 
All differences between businessmen and employed groups are significant at the .05 level on a 
one-tail basis, and three of them are significant at the .01 level. 


peasants should have more political power or less, and whether businessmen and 
landowners should have less power or more. The framework for evaluation here 
was clearly the national political system, and the group structure it should have. 

Table 5 shows that businessmen are much less likely to accept an increase in 


the collective power of workers and peasants, relative to property owners, than 
are the new middle class, 


Other Differences in Social Cosmology 


ent view of the remedies for ills of the body politic. When asked what problem 
dent, businessmen were more likely 
and constitutional or administrative 


manipulated mainly with knowledge. 
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TABLE 5 
Businessmen Have a Lower Proportion "High" on 
Egalitarianism" than Employed Middle-Class People 


Per Cent Highly 


Occupation Egalitarian” 
Businessmen 16 (56) 
City Employees 42 (69) 
City Non-Industrial Bureaucrats 45 — (20) 
Low and Intermediate Industrial Bureaucrats 30 — (153) 

38 (104) 


High Executives and Staff, Industrial 


* The “highly egalitarian” agreed that workers and peasants should have more power and busi- 
nessmen and landlords less power, or would leave at most one of these groups with equal power to 


what they have now. 

» None of the differences among employed groups are significant at the .05 level (one tail), except 
the difference between city employees and lower level industrial bureaucrats, which is almost 
exactly at p —.o5 (one tail). All of the differences between businessmen and other groups are 


significant at the .o2 level (one tail). 


their cosmopolitan biographies. The differences here are not large (c.g, 11 per 
cent between high executives plus staff versus businessmen in the number nam- 
ing three or more classes, p < .054, one tail), but they do show that high-status 
salaried men may make finer class distinctions than businessmen and yet be 
markedly more egalitarian in their political cosmology. 

In general, then, we find a marked difference in what people learn about the 
larger political system within the middle class. The petty bourgeoisie learns 
that the causes of social problems are failures of men and failures of families— 
not failures of social planning. They learn that things will be better if the power 
of the poor relative to property owners is not too great. The new middle class, 
whose connection to the larger system is through a labor contract, learns the 
opposite—relatively speaking. Social problems are created by imperfections in 
the social system, and these imperfections are due in part to the lack of power 
of the poor. 


The Political Meaning of Social Cosmologies 
al facts in Chile, Argentina, and Venezuela 


A cursory examination of the politic : 
that make up the political system are quite 


indicates that the political activities 
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different. In the recent past, governments have succeeded each other peacefully 
several times in Chile, more rarely in Argentina and Venezuela. The middle class 
in Chile votes heavily for the Christian Democrats with a relatively radical so- 
' cialist program. In Argentina and Venezuela they vote for various liberal and 
relatively right-wing groups. In Chile many of them belong to trade unions. In 
Argentina and Venezuela middle-class unions are much less developed. 

These differences between countries are reflected in our sample. That is, al- 
though our sample was collected in such a way that the occupations and educa- 
tion of the respondents are very similar across countries, political behavior is 
quite different. For instance, in our samples, 65 per cent of the Chileans were 
members of some organized interest group; 40 per cent of the Argentines; and 
30 per cent of the Venezuelans. 

Given the similarity in the educational and occupational socializing experi- 
ences, where could such radical differences in political behavior come from? 
Clearly the chief factor differentiating a Chilean steel bureaucrat from a Vene- 
zuelan steel bureaucrat is that he lives in a different political system. Men must 
learn about politics from the political system itself, for they learn different things 
about politics when they are in different systems. This difference in what they 
have learned is reflected in their political behavior. To take the extreme of this, 
more than 20 of the Chileans voted for a Marxist candidate for President; in 
neither of the other two countries were there any Marxist candidates for whom 
to vote. Where Marxist parties are illegal, one does not learn why he might 
want to vote for them. 

In short, much of what people learn about politics is learned from politics. 


A series of election campaigns teaches one thing about politics—a series of coups 
d'etat teaches something quite different. 


National Differences in Political Culture 


Since our three national samples have virtually identical occupational and in- 
dustrial distributions, most of the differences among them can be attributed to 
the effects of different political systems on similarly situated men. The most 
marked differences in political attitudes as well as in political systems are be- 
tween Chile, on the one hand, and Argentina and Venezuela, on the other. Per- 
haps the most striking of these is the different conception of the proper role of 
the poor in the political system. 

We can speculate about this correlation between Chile's democratic political 
system and Chileans' egalitarian attitudes in two ways. It may be that egalitarian 
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TABLE 6 
Percentage “Highly Egalitarian” in the Overall Samples 


Country Per Cent 

Chile 57 (136) 
Argentina 37 (142) 
Venezuela 31 (124) 


attitudes derived from other sources encourage democracy. Since formal democ- 
racy tends, in a poor country, to give much power to the poor, a middle and up- 
per class that accepts the power of the poor will be likely to tolerate formal 
democracy better than one that prefers the poor to have little power. The main 
source of this egalitarianism may be the long tradition of secularism in Chilean 
society. Secular people in the United States, Germany, and France have been 
shown, in various heterogeneous studies, to be supporters of the left parties. In 
our Chilean sample, those who answered “None” to the question on religion (32 
per cent of the sample) were considerably more likely to have voted for the 
Marxist presidential candidate (36 per cent of 36, compared to 11 per cent of 
the 71 Catholics and one of the 11 Protestants). That is, it may be that the old 
secular wing of the Chilean middle class established a tradition of middle-class 
egalitarianism, which then encouraged democracy. 

But it may also be that democracy teaches equality, at least in plurality elec- 
toral systems. We can conceive of this occurring in the following way. In a po- 
litical campaign, one learns from his own candidate—in general people do not 
listen to the opposition. But in a plurality electoral system in a poor country, 
one’s own candidate must appeal to the poor in order to win. When the middle- 
class parties of Chile form a coalition to elect a president, they do so 
either around an “apolitical” candidate who can appeal to everyone (e.g. 
Alessandri), or around a candidate of the leftmost member of the coalition (e.g. 
currently the Christian Democrats). Thus the middle class hears its own man 
preaching equality. S 

Further, solidly-established liberty results in the organization of the public into 
interest groups. In particular, many more of the interest groups 1N as are 
white-collar unions, identified with the labor movement. These unions may 
teach egalitarianism, as suggested by the fact that in Chile 61 per cent of 89 
members of interest groups were “highly egalitarian,” as compared to 47 per 
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cent of the 47 nonmembers (p < .06, one tail). There are no differences in 
egalitarianism between members and non-members of interest groups in Argen- 
tina and Venezuela. Liberty and democracy may teach the middle class egali- 
tarianism, which in turn makes them less subject to disillusionment when the 
government follows egalitarian policies. 


The Degree of Involvement in the Political Culture 


If any system of social action carries a distinctive culture, then the more involved 
men are in it, the more of that culture they will learn. We have just used a 
datum of this sort. The more involved people are in the Chilean political system, 
as measured by organizational membership, the better they have learned the 
values of egalitarianism that characterize that system. Thus the socializing effect 
of a political system is likely to be strongest on those most involved, and the dif- 
ferences in political culture between systems most marked among those most 
involved. If we want to locate the socializing effect of a social system, then, we 
can study the correlates of involvement. This answers two questions simultane- 
ously: 1) on whom is the socializing effect the greatest, and 2) in what direction 
is the socializing effect? 

One great difficulty with this Strategy is that in most social systems, the higher 
the level of involvement in local systems, the higher also the level in supra-local 
systems, In particular, participation in national politics is extensively compound- 
ed with general cosmopolitanism. General cosmopolitans in South America are 
more likely to read Time magazine, translations from Pravda, and Papal Encycli- 
cals. Thus when we look at the relations between participation and values in 
South America, we may be studying the socializing effect of South American 
political systems. But we may also be studying the socializing effects of the Unit- 
ed States, the Soviet Union, and the Vatican, Charles de Gaulle in Chile, and 
John F. Kennedy in Mexico, have received public receptions of a size and en- 
thusiasm matched only by national heroes in their great hours. 

One way around this difficulty, perhaps, is to study the differences between 
immigrants and natives in South America. Much of the South American middle 
class has been constituted by immigration. Immigrants are in general more 
cosmopolitan than their native counterparts, yet during the first generation 
they are usually less involved in the political System. Here too there are dif- 
ficulties. Immigrants who fled after the Spanish Civil War came with different 


political predispositions than those who fled after the Hungarian revolution or 


the Cuban revolution. In spite of these difficulties, some things can be said. 
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First, there is substantial evidence that the meaning of concrete political 
events and structures in a society is learned from involvement in the society. 
People born abroad in our samples 1) talk about politics less, 2) are less often 
members of interest groups—and, if members, are less interested and less likely 
to be leaders, 3) are less likely to express a political preference among parties, 
4) are less likely to be eligible to vote—and, if eligible, less likely to vote, 5) do 
not participate more if they have a more cosmopolitan and educated background 
than if they have a less modern background. People who have at least one parent 
or grandparent born abroad are not appreciably different from natives in these 
aspects of political behavior. 

Unfortunately, we cannot explore the more profound question of the egali- 
tarianism of Chile by studying the new immigrants there. Most of the new im- 
migrants in our study were in Venezuela, where much of the middle class in 
the modern sector is made up of post-World War II European and American 
immigrants. We can note, however, that the Chileans with foreign or mixed 
parents and grandparents are just as egalitarian as native Chileans, perhaps a 
little more. The children of immigrant parentage or grandparentage in Argen- 
tina and Venezuela are almost as reactionary as their middle-class native peers. 


"There is one piece of data that suggests that this overall similarity of old immigrants 
and natives may conceal interesting differences in processes. We divide people born in the 
country into those whose background is entirely native back to their four grandparents, and 
those with at least one parent or grandparent born abroad. Then within each group we 
look at those with the most cosmopolitan and educated backgrounds, 
the least. We find that in joining interest groups, the cosmopolitan | i 
ancestry behave like the foreigners. The locals among them behave like the natives, even 
though that means taking up a more cosmopolitan behavior pattern of organizational par- 
ticipation, For a similar pattern, see the argument in S. M. Lipset, M. Trow, and J. s. 


Coleman, Union Democracy (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1956), pp- 106-121. 


compared to those with 
people of immigrant 


Locals Among Immigrant Stock Join Organizations Like Locals Among Natives, While 
Cosmopolitans Among Immigrant Stock Avoid Organizations Like New Immigrants 


Per Cent Members of Interest. Groups 


Ancestry, Among Among High Among Low 
Native Born Cosmopolitans* Cosmopolitans* 
Native to Third Generation 64 (44) e 6o 
Foreign and Mixed Ancestry 37 (67 55 — (35 
Total for New Immigrants® 29 — (75) 


* Intermediate cosmopolitanism eliminated among native born, but not among new immigrants. 
^ Includes all levels of cosmopolitanism. There is no difference between locals and cosmopolitans 


among new immigrants on this variable. 
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The new immigrants in Argentina and Venezuela are the most reactionary of 
all (there are very few in our sample in Argentina). 

Evidently when immigrant children are incorporated into the political sys- 
tem, they learn the values of that system. Presumably they saw the political 
culture of their foreign parents as irrelevant to the system they lived in. If their 
parents behaved as our new immigrants do, they too must have seen the foreign 
political culture as irrelevant. The maximal impact of a system on the culture 
of its members probably comes when prior family culture is defined as irrele- 
vant to the system, 


Summary and Conclusion 


Modern politics is one of those areas of social life that we rarely experience 
directly. Our information about what is going on in politics comes into our 
immediate environment in two forms: changes in the immediate environment 
Which cannot be explained by causes within it, and symbolic stimuli that shape 
our framework of interpretation of those changes. In short, politics for most 
people is a theory about the unobservable—a social metaphysics. 

People vary in the degree to which changes in their concrete environment are 
worked into a web of interpretation that lends significance to these changes by 
relating them to unobservable political events and structures, This web is con- 
stituted by the supra-local symbolic environment—news, ideologies, theories of 
history, national heroes. The conviction of the existence of a net connecting our 
experience to history depends on our exposure to that symbolic environment that 
gives temporal and spatial extension to the meaning of concrete experience. 

Thus the political interpretation of concrete experience varies in much the 
same way as does the interpretation of experience in other supra-local symbolic 
Systems—the systems of science, technology, civilized cultural standards, ethnic 
solidarity and so forth. The inclination to treat the data of experience in terms 
of supra-local symbolic systems is called “cosmopolitanism.” It is created above 
all by schooling—by that form of social interaction that focuses on symbolic 
systems rather than on the manipulation of the concrete environment. But it 
DUO. created by participation in multiple local systems, by a biography of 
migration. 

A cosmopolitan biography has the effect of inculcating the conviction that 
causes beyond our experience can be manipulated to change our experience. It 
is this conviction that makes modern politics a meaningful activity, and makes 
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news about politics meaningful information. The social function of such cos- 
mopolitanism is mainly to influence the local system, to apply national laws, 
to carry out national projects, to innovate in the local milieu. The second func- 
tion is to contribute to the shaping of the supra-local symbolic environment, to 
represent local interests in making national law, to use local data to contribute 
to the growth of science, art, or political ideology. The crucial links of local 
systems to national and international systems are forged by cosmopolitans. 

We could say that the degree of cosmopolitanism determines the capacity 
of the communications channel between the national and international polit- 
ical scene and the local milieu. We also want to know the character of the 
bias of that channel. The main national symbol that enters coercively into 
daily life is money. People pay attention especially to those aspects of the na- 
tional scene that-effect the flow of money to them. The institutional settings of 
flows of money to individuals are two: property and occupation. Bias in the 
flow of information from the national scene to the individual is thus principally 
shaped by his occupation and his property status. 

Businessmen, whose relation to national money flows is shaped by institutions 
of property, derive from this bias a special view of the political world. This 
view is different from the view of people of roughly equal status whose connec- 
tion to money flows is through a labor contract. It is not quite a tautology to 
say that the small businessmen of our sample have a petty bourgeois view of 
the world. 

The basic component of this view we might call “methodological individ- 
ualism,” after its philosophic analogue. It holds that the only real causes of 
social betterment are individuals’ activities. Poverty is caused by the personal 
quality of laziness, or family irresponsibility in taking care of unfortunates. 
Unions, political parties, and other collective social phenomena are significant 
because they get in the way of the only efficient cause of progress, individual 
effort. The power of the poor would be bad because it would be collective and 
regulatory, and not directed at encouraging individual creativity. This petty 
bourgeois mentality tends to find the development of collective social action 
alien and unpleasant—to find programs which try to manipulate causes in the 
social system irrelevant because they are not directed at improving individuals. 

Not surprisingly, this mentality tends to be battered by the progress of mod- 


ernization and democracy. Modernization involves the reorientation of politics 


toward the management of social systems in a non-individual way. It involves 
individual activities, and more 


more collection of data by the government on 
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manipulation of them through regulations. Democracy involves further the col- 
lective organization of the poor, the formation of collective goals for classes of 
people, and the rise of parties to replace political heroes or villains. 

These developments are much more compatible with the world view induced 
in the employed middle class, who do not see themselves as personally causing 
all the good things in their work organization. Their job is to manipulate a 
work social system, and the manipulation of systems therefore makes sense to 
them. That the poor should organize follows from the principle that every- 
thing should be organized. Poverty is due to an economic system that produces 
a high unemployment rate, not to the faults of the poor. 

The degree of alienation of a middle class from a modernizing polity prob- 
ably depends on the salience of these two world views. In Chile, where much 
of the employed middle class is organized, the dominant political culture of the 
middle class is much more modern, much less alienated from the consequences 
of democracy and modernization. In Argentina and Venezuela, as in the United 
States, the lack of organization of the new middle class leaves ideology-forma- 
tion to the petty bourgeoisie. Anti-unionism, opposition to social security and 
welfare schemes, and phobic reactions to leftism characterize the political cul- 
ture of the middle classes in the latter three societies much more than in Chile. 

The capacity of the channel from the national scene to the local scene varies 
with cosmopolitanism. The bias of the channel varies with men's relation to 
the property system. But the content fed into the channel at the national end 
varies with the nature of the national political system. The web of symbols that 
give meaning to political events and structures is woven at the political center. 
The structure and history of the national political system determine the pattern 
and weave of that web, by shaping the cognitive set and the pattern of rewards 
and punishments that the weavers are subject to. What men learn is determined 
partly by their receptivity, and partly by what they are taught. Political men 
teach different things to the public in different political systems. 

Some of the greatest differences we found in political attitudes and cogni- 
tions were those between political systems. Some of the greatest differences in 
political behavior within those systems were the differences between immigrants 
and the native-born. But the children and grandchildren of immigrants differ 
much more between societies than they differ from their co-nationals of long 
native ancestry. 

Briefly, the Chileans learn fraternity, liberty, and equality from their political 
system; Argentines and Venezuelans do not. Probably the origins of this dif- 
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ference is that brothers have been organized longer, political life has been free 
longer, and the poor have been represented longer, in Chile than in the other 
two countries. The longer democracy lives, the more adequately it teaches men 
to live in a democracy. 

But this teaching by the political system is manifested through specific mech- 
anisms. Symbols of fraternity are diffused through the rich organization of 
peers into trade unions, interest groups, and durable political parties. Liberty 
is taught by repeatedly viewing the good manners with which politicians and 
the police treat opposing political tendencies. Equality is taught by some of 
these groups, and also by candidates (especially for president) who must appeal 
to the poor. This embedding of political events and structures in an ideological 
context results in the division of attitude in the population with respect to 
political events along ideological lines. For instance, though these data are not 
presented here, we found the relation between vote and ideology was consider- 
ably stronger in our Chilean sample than in the other two. 

Thus the principal factors in political socialization of the middle classes are 
the schools, the nature of the economy, and the political system. itself. The 
school teaches social metaphysics—the interpretation of concrete phenomena 
in terms of distant, unobservable political life. Economic status teaches social 
cosmology—the outline of causes in the larger political system. The political 
system teaches the meaning of particular political events and structures, by 
surrounding them with symbols and interpretations which relate events to world 
history. 
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Discussion 


Political Socialization in the Schools 


Political behavior has many facets and diverse origins—as the four articles in this 
issue suggest from a variety of perspectives. The following five authors were asked 
to look directly at the schools and to assess the contribution of formal education 
to current political activity in the United States. Polarized opinion among a few, 
and widespread concern among many, over the war in Vietnam were suggested as 
points of departure in the assessment, and the authors were encouraged to present 
alternatives to traditional models of political education. 


ROBERT D. HESS, Stanford University 


In its formal meaning, socialization is the process of transmitting stable patterns 
of behavior and values and of grooming the young for filling established adult 
roles in the society. Since it assumes stability and consensus in the adult population, 
political socialization is a concept which is difficult to apply to the process ot 
political learning during periods of rapid social change and of open conflict 
between major segments of a society. It is of little usefulness in the United States 
today. The recent protests, riots, and other manifestations of division and dis- 
agreement within the society have important implications for both the concep- 
tualizations that are relevant to the teaching and learning of political behavior 
in pre-adults and for the role of the educational establishment in the socializing 
of political values and orientations. It is in this context that the comments of 
this polemical paper are to be understood. 


Harvard Educational Review Vol, 38 No.3 Summer 1968 
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In addition to the task of conveying information about the political systems 
and its processes, the school also acts to promote and teach political values and 
traditions. In this sense, political socialization in the school is a form of political 
indoctrination, designed to perpetuate the dominant values of the present sys- 
tem. In the past, the schools have served an acculturating, melting-pot function, 
providing common allegiance and values to bring together in a single country 
immigrant groups from different ethnic and national backgrounds. It now seems, 
however, that the ethnic and cultural differences within the nation cannot be 
easily blended into unity. Divergences and inequities which have been ignored, 
particularly with respect to Negroes in the society, are dramatically apparent. It is 
evident to many citizens that the picture of unity, equality, and freedom that is so 
often presented is distorted, over-simplified, and, to a degree, false. Indeed, po- 
litical socialization in the schools may have created an attitude of complacency, 
a willingness to accept the image of unity and freedom—as well as the actions of 
the government—and, in so doing, it may have contributed to feelings of disillu- 
sionment and the consequent climate of protest. It is by no means assured that 
the schools can now deal with the issues of political socialization that these new 
conditions present or that adequate changes can be effected which would provide 
more relevant teaching of political attitudes, values, and behaviors. 

Empirical evidence indicates that in the United States, young children view 
the nation, government and its representatives, and other elements of the politi- 
cal system as wise, powerful, and benevolent (Greenstein, 1960, 1965; Hess & 
Easton, 1960; Hess & Torney, 1967). These attitudes are accompanied by an ac- 
ceptance of the values, norms, and customs of the nation to a degree that con- 
tributes to the political stability the United States has experienced (Easton & 
Hess, 1961). The image of the United States, then, is one of a country which is an 
effective force for world peace, in which the laws are fair, justice prevails, people 
who break laws are usually apprehended, and what goes on in government is all 
for the best. This is the nature of the socialization that children receive both in 
the home and at school. Accompanied by feelings of strong attachment and 
loyalty, this image of the nation is designed to encourage pride in one’s country 
and a desire to maintain it and support its policies. In transmitting this orienta- 
tion to the political world, the school represents the convictions of the commu- 
nity. This view of the United States and its government is both distorted and in- 
complete, and in the past few years these inaccurate representations have been 
seriously challenged, particularly by college students and other young adults who 
have recently been through the socializing experience of the schools. A number 
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of factors alter the idealism of the young child; subsequent general experience, an 
effective communication network, continuing civil rights demonstrations, and 
specifically the prolongation of the Vietnam war have brought disillusionment 
and a demand for change. The increasing volume of protest reflects the new 
realism; young people no longer find either government action or social and 
economic reality congruent with the national ideology and rhetoric of morality, 
civil rights, equality of opportunity, or desire for peace. It is not these values 
themselves that are under attack but the failure of representatives of the society 
to recognize the disparity between ideals and reality and take some appropriate 
action. In short, the spirit of protest (which may be expressed in a range of con- 
structive and destructive forms) is based on a feeling of having been misled and 
on frustration over the lack of effective action. As distinguished from violence 
against persons and property per se, the targets of these protests are the institu- 
tions of the society and their representatives. These feelings are focused on the 
question of whether military destruction of the Vietnamese countryside and its 
population is justified on any grounds (together with distaste for public state- 
ments protesting that our forces there are defending the Vietnamese against ag- 
gression) and on our treatment of visible minorities—including our present policy 
with respect to American Indians, our treatment of Indians during the Caucasian 
invasion of the country (of which Theodora Kroeber's Ishi in Two Worlds, a story 
of Ishi and the Yahi of California, is a depressing example), or our current policies 
toward Negroes, Mexican-Americans, Puerto Ricans, Chinese, and other ethnic 
groups. 

In other sectors of activity, there is growing dissent and protest over the in- 
ability of the industrial Society to prevent pollution of basic natural resources, 
and over the degree to which the political and economic system we have been 
taught to cherish has created slums of cities, has failed to educate huge numbers 
of the population, and has been willing to allocate enormous sums of money for 
dubious military ventures abroad or for conquest of space while permitting gross 
poverty to exist in both rural and urban areas. 

The internal difficulties of this country have created divisions along three 
natural or structural fault lines in the society—between ethnic groups and the 
dominant society; between the affluent and the poor; and between generations. 
Although these conflicts are concerned to some degree with issues of redistribu- 


tion of wealth and other material resources, the focus of antagonistic interaction 
is over the division of power. 
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The point of this now-familiar accounting of the profound troubles of this na- 
tion is not to view them with alarm but to inquire both about the participation of 
the school in their etiology and about the implications of these conditions for 
educational policy, especially in the areas of civics, government, history and 
other aspects of political socialization. It is the argument of this paper that the 
schools have contributed to divisions within society by teaching a view of the 
nation and its political processes which is incomplete and simplistic, stressing 
values and ideals but ignoring social realities. In teaching the virtues of the sys- 
tem we fail to train the young to take effective constructive political action, leav- 
ing them with few routes to legitimate influence within institutions. This failure 
has contributed to the emergence of an anti-establishment ideology which has 
developed largely outside the institutions of the society. Itself an object of attack 
and criticism, the school may be unable to change adequately to make effective 
response. 

Several features of political socialization are relevant to the role of the school 
in our present difficulties and to the question of what modifications might be 
usefully considered for the teaching of political values and behavior in the pub- 
lic schools. First, in the past, central goals of citizenship training have often 
been building character, instilling obedience to rules and laws, and developing 
respect for the authority of the school and society (Hess & Torney, 1967). The 
emphasis has been upon acceptance and on relatively passive concurrence with 
the status quo. This stance is an outgrowth both of a desire to minimize dis- 
ciplinary problems and of a belief in the nation and its government as for the 
most part powerful, wise, and of good intent. One outcome of this orientation 
is the feelings that there is no urgency about change and the solution of 
problems. 

A second feature of political socialization is 
vote is the major route of influence of citizen to 
or neglect to train young citizens in techniques for constructive, effective influ- 
ence upon governmental representatives after they have been elected. There is 
little teaching of the realities of political influence, either at the community, city, 
or federal level. The young child sees the vote as a sort of personal clout to which 
all have equal access and which makes his opinion roughly equal to that of any 
other individual. The routes of persuasion by group action, by alignment of 
institutions and voluntary organizations, are relatively unknown to him; hr 
Overestimates his own power until he attempts to have an effect upon politics or 
institutions in government. 


a tendency to emphasize that the 
government and to de-emphasize 
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A third feature of political socialization which probably interacts with devel- 
opment in other areas is the distaste of children for conflict and division within 
the society (Hess & Torney, 1967). Elementary school children like to think that 
political cleavages are healed when the election is over. There is a reluctance to 
confront open conflict and to accept the possibility that acrimony may reflect 
something other than transitory, productive competition carried on within the 
accepted structure of the political game. Conflict and divisiveness are easily dis- 
missed, or ignored. This reluctance is shared by teachers, often, particularly 
since discussion of truly controversial topics has hazards for their relationship 
with colleagues and community! There is thus a tendency to avoid candid con- 
sideration of unpleasant social and political facts. 

The fourth feature of political socialization follows from the first three. Po- 
litical values and principles are often learned as slogans rather than as concepts 
to be applied to social issues. Students who have learned the Bill of Rights may 
still oppose the right of a speaker from an unpopular ideology, such as Commu- 
nism, to speak in the town square; they may be able to recite the phrases about 
freedom of religion but be opposed to hiring an atheist as a teacher in the school 
(Remmers & Radler, 1957). These responses suggest that teaching of the phrases 
has not sufficiently involved a comprehension of the underlying principles nor 
of the long-term consequences that will follow from ignoring basic rights. Be- 
cause they apparently were assured, we haue felt less urgency to teach under- 
standing of the consequences of a departure from these traditional values. This 
lack of cognitive cohesiveness among attitudes is illustrated in research on chil- 
dren's attitudes toward political objects and principles by low levels of correla- 
tion among items which, on their face value, should be highly related (Torney, 
1965). The most consistently interrelated cluster of feelings and attitudes stems 
not from expressions of opinion or belief but from alignment with political 
parties. This suggests that much of the meaning of political socialization, in the 
past, derived from early alignments with parties and nationalistic identification 
and loyalty rather than from adherence to democratic principles. 

In short, much of the political socialization that takes place at elementary- and 
high-school levels is lacking in candor, is superficial with respect to basic issues, is 
cognitively fragmented, and produces little grasp of the implications of prin- 
ciples and their application to new situations? 


? There are a number of exceptions to this pattern, 
vard Social Studies Project (Oliver and Shaver, 1966). 
* The process of socialization is related to social class and intelligence, with the result that the 


children with less understanding of the phrases or the underlying concepts are working class 


such as the material produced by the Har- 
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What is new in this picture, of course, is the strength of protest that comes 
from within the society and the focusing of attack upon institutions of the 
society. This in itself is a sign of vigor and of belief, or at least a hope, that 
some remedy can be found short of full revolution. The discrepancy between 
the espoused principles and values and the reality of discrimination and poverty 
has been evident for a long time; what is new is that there are serious, widespread 
attempts to take effective action. The degree of violence involved is itself a measure 
of the severity of the injustice and of the degree of our present intransigence and 
resistance to change. 

What then is the political socialization that should be taking place in the pub- 
lic schools during what will surely be a long period of crisis? This is a problem 
which obviously has no easy solutions and none are offered here. Some observa- 
tions and comments about the nature of the problem, however, may be ap- 
propriate. 

Political socialization involves both the content to be taught and the proce- 
dures for making the teaching or training useful. One of the complexities of 
teaching about human interaction, particularly if such teaching is also training 
for future behavior, is that the basic elements of human behavior cannot be easily 
brought into the classroom. In many fields of instruction, the raw materials 
about which the course is structured are more or less available for inspection and 
experimentation. The natural and biological sciences, while not able always to 
replicate the pattern and extent of the phenomena, can nonetheless deal with 
materials which react in much the same way in the laboratory as in the outside 
world. Human behavior presents quite a different situation. Political behavior, 
whether at the local community or national level, has strong components of 
cognition (ideas), emotions, and action. Our programs are typically oriented to 
teaching children to think about political matters and events, but do not give 
them the experience of confrontation of persons or groups in political inter- 
action, with the powerful mixture of emotion, action, and ideas that are part of 
the political process. In a sense, they are taught to be observers, not actors. This 
observer role is further reinforced by the failure to jnform them fully about the 


and of low or moderate educational attainment. This means that, given the relatively lower 
level of education of minority and poor segments of the population, there is less understanding of 
the basic principles of operation of the system among 
the resources and rights of the society- Were this not true, the 
much more protest much sooner. It is no accident that a primary source of l 
student groups and that the leaders of the civil rights “revolution” have been persons of consider- 
able formal training and experience with ideas and the relevance of ideas to action. 
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routes to political influence and power and about the steps that are necessary 
to effect change.* 

The experience of conflict, the experience in which one not only observes but 
also confronts the emotions and actions of others (student protests on campus 
are one example; militant black power groups in interaction with whites are 
another; to a less-intense degree, community politics and elections provide com- 
parable events) is one for which our present practices do not prepare the stu- 
dent. He is not typically in a position to understand the feelings and responses of 
others, or of himself, in such events. In short, the teaching of social and political 
interaction omits both the components of emotion and of action—the two ele- 
ments that are most likely to effect change. 

It is no longer effective, perhaps, to think of socialization in terms of transmit- 
ting the norms of the system; a more useful perspective is the teaching of prin- 
ciples which underlie the normative statements. In times of change, policies are 
challenged and it becomes necessary to re-examine the rationale and the underly- 
ing principles on which they are based. Very few children are taught the issues 
underlying the origin of the principles of freedom of speech or why it has to be 
protected; few have clear ideas about why there should be separation between 
church and state or why it is necessary to protect freedom of the press even when 
the press disagrees with one's own views. There is a logic of how a complex sys- 
tem works that is difficult to teach. Exposure to such rhetoric as that of the Bill of 
Rights does very little to bring about effective understanding of how an individ- 
ual may interact with the system to support or change it. There is also a purpose 
to be served by making the child aware that there are non-rational components 
of the political process and that these features of political behavior, as well as 
knowledge and understanding of the system, affect the outcome of political 
events. For example, alignment with political groups often occurs by modeling, 
imitation, and other forms of identification. Therefore, in addition to teaching 
analytic concepts, we must examine and explain the dynamics of emotional 
attachment to, and support of, political groups. 

Political socialization assumes an acceptance of the system and a degree of 


agreement that its goals are appropriate and should be pursued. The role of the 


school becomes quite different if there are serious questions about the goals of 
the society. If there is wides 


pread division with respect to some contemporary 
values and behavior, what is the function of the school in terms of political so- 


* This does not assume that we have Prepared teachers to dea’ 


d a 1 effectively with these issues or that 
they will be permitted to do so (Zigler, 1966). 
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cialization? One example of this dilemma posed by diversity is the difficulty the 
school has in teaching minority groups. In the context of a lack of consensus with- 
in the society about integration, busing, open occupancy, etc., what is the role of 
the school in preparing children to deal with such issues: what can we in hon- 
esty teach children of Mexican-American, Negro, Indian, Chinese, or Japanese 
origin, about justice, political action, and equality of opportunity? Perhaps the 
most significant objective now is to teach involvement and understanding, using 
experiences which combine action and feeling with ideas of how a complex po- 
litical and bureaucratic system works. Such an approach should: 


1) be candid and explicit about social and political realities and disagree- 
ments; 

2) emphasize both psychological and structural (sociological) processes such 
as the role of anger and hate in race relations, and how institutions have contrib- 
uted to racism inadvertently and deliberately; 

3) provide channels for effective change an 
system works and how it may be influenced. 


d action—a knowledge of how the 


Perhaps our schools, which usually can act only on the basis of a consensus 
within the middle-class community, are not adequate to this type of training 
for interaction with the system. Perhaps the community will not permit the 
school to do an effective job. In any event, it is faced with a dilemma. If it in- 
culcates traditional ideas, does it not deepen and polarize the conflict? If it does 
not build support and loyalty for the majority point of view, does it not teach 
dissent and intensify the conflict by opening the entire structure to question? 

The position of the school as socializing agent for the community and its need 
for consensual support often forces it to be conservative, to evade the most sensi- 
tive issues and conflicts and by so doing, to promote apathy and ignorance. This 


evasion makes more likely the possibility of attack by dissenting groups because 
There is some question whether these 


of the lack of response to obvious problems. 
d to deal with 


issues can be taught in the school and whether teachers are prepare } 
complexities of this kind. The prospect is bleak, but perhaps the first step 1$ 
candor and a reappraisal of the degree to which political socialization in the 


schools is congruent with political and social reality. 
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obey the laws, make careful choices in elections, perform a few duties (taxes, 
military service), and his political welfare is assured. 


indicate that important Segments of the population are awakening to demand 
a voice in the formation of policy, both as a value unto itself and as requisite 
equal economic Opportunity, academic free- 
dom, freedom of conscience, or international peace. While widespread affluence 
satisfies many, and those in Secure positions of power have few complaints, 
such abuses as invasion of privacy, inadequate Standards for consumer health 
and safety, substandard housing, crime, and destruction of property illustrate 
dire consequences for individuals who, instead Of aggressively acting to wield 
power, trust and wait for the System to guard their rights and serve their needs. 

Thus a major objective of political socialization (considered here to be syn- 
onymous with citizenship education) should be to enhance the individual's abil- 
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ity to exercise power in the political system, not only within such obvious 
political contexts as parties, legislatures or city halls, but in and upon all in- 
stitutions—hospitals, universities, businesses, the military, social service bureauc- 
racies, courts—that influence his life. An individual's exercise of political power 
might be enhanced by learning to function more effectively within established 
institutions (e.g. knowing how to identify and persuade the most powerful 
person in an agency dealing with a given grievance) or by learning techniques 
for fundamentally changing the institutions themselves (ie. the more revolu- 
tionary methods aimed at social change: civil disobedience, strikes, "subver- 
sion"). In either case learning would be directed toward helping the individual 
gain more direct control over public decisions that affect him. 

This is not to suggest that students unwilling, apathetic or apolitical should 
be required to become passionately committed activists. The intention is only 
to provide more meaningful opportunities than are now available for those 
who wish to engage in different types of action. It is difficult to know whether 
those to benefit most would be deprived minorities (Negroes and the poor), 
disenfranchised majorities (consumers, students), or what. One might predict, 
however, that increased leisure, combined with the expanding role of the pub- 
lic sector in meeting human services, might transform heretofore dormant topics 
(hair length or auto insurance) into live political issues about which the aver- 
age citizen will be seriously concerned. 

To enhance students’ ability to exercise poWer, 
(businesses, the church, mass media, social service organiza! 
3) disseminate or communicate reasonably accurate pictures or conceptions of 
how political process "really" works and b) support opportunities for people 
to become involved in social-political action. Programs established along these 
lines must be sensitive to the fact that individuals and groups have differing 
needs and contexts within which activism becomes relevant: a middle class 
student may want to work to change university policy, while the lower class 
slum dweller may wish to focus on urban renewal housing policy. The follow- 
ing critique of how formal schoolin| „1 in failing to meet these criteria, mili- 
tates against personal activism is not by itself a call for schools to assume major 
responsibility for or control of citizenship education. Formal schooling already 


schools and other agencies 
tions) would have to 


i based 
1Characterizations and claims throughout this essay On what is taught in schools are bas 
9n observations of teaching, instructional materials, literature in the field, and student opar 
ions—evidence gathered impressionistically. No doubt there are important exceptions or qu: 


fications to the general trends I describe. 
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occupies and dominates too much of the young person's life, and the burden 
of improving education in this area should fall on other community agencies, 
Yet for such attempts at improvement to be effective, schools must cooperate 
by diffusing some of their control over youth and providing curricula relevant 
to the student's experience in the "real" world (see Newmann and Oliver, “Educa: 
tion and Community," Harvard Educational Review, Winter, 1966). 


Critique of Current Curriculum 
Misleading Conceptions of Political Process 


That part of school instruction relevant to the political process (courses in his- 
tory and government, student Bovernment activity, etc.) emphasizes a formal, 
legalistic view of public affairs based on the Constitution (representation, separa- 
tion of powers, checks and balances), the organization of local and state govern- 
ment, and the procedures by which a bill becomes a law or a case goes to court. 
In such instruction, a patriotic acceptance and admiration of American insti- 
tutions minimizes persistent, divisive value conflicts and problems of social in- 
justice that appear throughout history. The effects of administrative bureauc- 
racies, big business, labor, the mass media, the church, popular protest move- 
ments, or pressure groups on political process are largely neglected, except for 
Passing references to “lobbyists” and “interest groups.” The significance of 
personal ambitions, motives and Passions in the formation of public policy is 


ignored. Newer courses reflecting behavioristic interests in political science (in 
spite of their use of “ 


ing facts or explaining phenomena, rather than taking a 
stand and justifying one's position. Finally, explosive issues of the day—civil 
Superficial "coverage" in once-a- 
week current events classes. 

Outside of school we may learn “the Way it is" through more realistic por: 
trayals in the media, occasional personal encounters, or active political involve- 
ment. Many become disillusioned with the education that misled them and 
cynical toward the Society that sponsored it. 


of misinformation may never know how power! 
politics is either too dirty or too complicated 
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sons) does take the plunge and learns about politics in the heat of action, often 
at considerable risks to their educational credentials, vocational advancement 


and family life. 


Neglect of Action 

Because young people are considered not sufficiently mature or responsible, and 
because education is assumed to result primarily from detached reflection, rather 
than committed action, schools and other institutions deter the young from 
political engagement. "Teachers who do discuss controversial issues are known 
to pride themselves on a posture of neutrality or "objectivity." So as not to 
"indoctrinate" students they deliberately restrain themselves from indulging 
in opinions and arguments characteristic of impassioned political involvement. 
Yet this stance itself constitutes indoctrination—attributing evil, danger, or at 
least intellectual irresponsibility to personal commitment and action. Though 
schools do support non-academic "action"—sports, music, hobby clubs, and 
student government—it occurs under paternalistic adult supervision that denies 
students responsibility and that is limited to safe, non-controversial enterprises. 
What schools would be willing to give “credit” for participating in a civil 


rights campaign, leading a movement to gain more elective courses in the cur- 


riculum, helping pass a resolution in the local Republican committee, or trying 
to persuade the police department to launch an anti-narcotics campaign? 
Adults too are limited in opportunities for activism because of the constraints 
of a job, raising a family, and social mores that frown upon "politics." Neither 
the schools, the business and labor communities, the professions nor the churches 
(though this may be changing) offer significant opportunities or incentives for 
involvement. Ironically the rhetoric of democracy calls for a politically active 


citizenry, but its institutions silently perpetuate apathy. 


Lack of Diversity 
The school curriculum in general, particularly those courses currently intended 
ences. Though modern re- 


for civic education, is insensitive to individual differ 

forms such as non-gradedness and programmed instruction seem to allow for 
individual differences with regard to speed or rate of learning, all students are 
taught essentially the same content. To achieve cultural cohesion or unity, it 
is assumed that people from a variety of backgrounds must learn a common 
history and a common set of values. It is presumably more efficient economi- 


cally to produce and teach standardized texts to large groups than to pursue 
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courses of study based on social concerns and questions that students raise for 
themselves. In life beyond school, society pretty well tolerates the right of in- 
dividuals to differ with regard to political causes or issues in which they engage, 
but similar pluralism within schools is hard to find. (Providing for individual 
choice among "elective" courses is no remedy for homogenization when the 
electives themselves represent a narrow range of possibilities.) 


Proposals 


Mindful that agencies other than schools must also assume leadership in educa- 
tion for activism, we can propose the following as first steps that might be 
taken by secondary schools and colleges.? 


1. Reality-Oriented Courses 


New courses should be developed on uses of political power in a variety of 
contexts: legislatures, courts, bureaucracies, voluntary associations, neighbor- 
hoods, churches. Instructional materials and strategies must be designed to aid 


should be balanced (if not replaced) by emphasis on the influence of personal 
motives and ambitions, emotions (envy, hate, love, pride), political debts, acci- 
dents and even honest mistakes in the formation of public policy. In this regard, 
the use of artistic media such as novels, feature films, plays, TV documentaries 
would help to offer more holistic and human conceptions of politics than the 
Constitution or textbooks provide. Academic disciplines, particularly social 


Sequences, reality-oriented courses 
issues to life in the classroom. Such 


"The proposals assume issues and activities more rel, 

h levant t d adults than 
to children, though elementary education has an obligation DUE EL at least not 
inconsistent with the goal of maximizing the individual's ability to wield political power. 
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2. Action Experiences in the Field 
Willing students should receive educational credit for participation in causes 
of their choice, and the school must arrange enough flexibly-allocated time 
to make this effective. So as not to imply a conception of activism. denoted 
exclusively by more spectacular, quasi-anarchic forms of group protest (draft 
resistance, student strikes, mass civil disobedience), this proposal recognizes 
significant educational value in the following types of "causes": efforts to re- 
dress grievances of individuals against bureaucracies (unreasonable treatment 
by registries of motor vehicles, draft boards, schools, employers, welfare de- 
partments); community improvement projects (recreation facilities, pollution 
control, inter-faith cooperation, housing rehabilitation, curriculum reform); and 
even the promotion of parochial “personal fulfillment” interests of individuals 
and associations (drama, music, and sportsmen clubs struggling for finances 
and facilities, organization of a neighborhood day care center, or entrepreneurs 
starting in business). Depending upon the constraints of the situation and the 
student’s interest, his involvement could range from detached study and ob- 
servation in the field to apprenticeship to leadership. It will be necessary to 
learn to use conventional lines of influence: election campaigning, behind-the- 
scenes lobbying, testifying, letter-writing, publicity campaigns, canvassing—as well 
as more subtle and dramatic techniques. Whatever the project, the purpose for 
including it in an educational program is to help the individual operate more effec- 
tively within the political system, not to provide charity or service to the commu- 
nity, though individuals should be free to choose that sort of project if they wish. 
For these experiences to be meaningful, the school would have to share 
supervisory responsibility with such agencies as political parties, ad hoc protest 
committees, churches, student organizations, OY various pressure groups. School 
administrators must recognize the educational legitimacy of student action that 
attacks (or supports) school policy itself (protest over cafeteria food, dress codes. 
disciplines, curriculum, recruiting policy, etc.). A community resource specialist 
could be hired to seek out action possibilities in the community, inform stu- 
dents of opportunities, and work with action groups and agencies to one s 
educational merit of student involvement. Action in the field would bring Eon 
tinuing controversy into the school: Should schools give credit lotjparipor on 
in fund raising projects for the local heart association, but deny jt tote group 
advocating draft resistance? Allowing such disputes to flourish, pithissrudens 
and community participation to establish procedures and criteria for "approv- 
ing" projects, would in itself be worthwhile education in the use of power. 
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3. Counseling for Action 


As opportunities for serious personal involvement become available, students 
are likely to face difficult choices, bringing high levels of anxiety that call for 
assistance from sympathetic professional counselors. The professional should 
himself be schooled in the realities of political action, clinically trained to deal 
with crises and choices of students, and he should have access to information 
on long-erm vocational or "career" possibilities appropriate for the youthful 
activist. Questions discussed between student and counselor could include: Am 
I being pushed into something I don't believe in just to go along with my 
friends? How can I handle conflict in my family that my political involvement 
causes? Should I flee to Canada to avoid the draft, work on draft resistance 
here, or obey the law and work within the system to change it? 'The counselor 
would be a source of confidential and reasonably objective discussion of alterna- 
tive courses of action and their consequences in the light of an individual's 
interests, abilities, personality and unique place in the social world. Such coun- 
seling, no! conceived as therapy for patients who need continuing treatment, 
might be useful for activists at large, unaffiliated with any school program. 


4. Community Seminars 


Students (and non-students) engaged in diverse action projects should have the 
chance a) to reflect upon questions of feasibility, prudence, morality, etc. rele- 
vant to their current commitments or projects; and b) to meet with activists 
of different (but not necessarily antagonistic) interests to gain information and 


Implementation 


Implementation will involve several problems: locating the talent to restructure 
and teach new courses; creating the new professional roles of community re- 
source specialist and action counselor; administration of action projects and 
community seminars; persuading colleges or employers to accept the educational 
value of action projects on a par with other extra-curricular activities. Never- 
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difficulties will be avoided by the provision that such programs are not intended 
as mandatory for all students, though the introductory course could reasonably 
be required. The voluntary nature of the program not only alleviates scheduling 
problems, but also eliminates the danger of forcing students into projects irrel- 
evant to their vital interests. Though the community resource office would 
try to offer the widest range of possibilities, there would be no obligation to 
create artificial causes simply to involve students. Colleges in the past have 
admitted students with unconventional secondary school preparation (the Eight 
Year study of progressive education in the '30's) and they do so at present (a 
public school in metropolitan Boston has been assured that a program far 
more radical than here proposed will not place students at à disadvantage in 
meeting admissions criteria of several colleges). 

A problem far more serious than the obvious ones suggested above is the 
possibility that programs will be administered in such a way as to reduce con- 
flict (allowing the heart fund, but not Black Muslims) and to encourage activ- 
ism just for the sake of playing the game (by setting up rigid standards of super- 
line” or other subtle forms of paternalism). To 
experiences to please school authorities 
d to protect and advance 


vision, propagating a school “party 
the extent that students choose action 
or enhance their dossiers, rather than out of genuine nee 
intrinsic interests, activism becomes a farce. 

To gain a sense of the feasibility of these proposals, 
ditional school, consider the following imaginary situation. 

Disturbed about student complaints of "irrelevant education" in history and 
social studies courses, Mr. Brown, Principal of Downtown High, invited some 
of his concerned teachers, along with a realistic educator from a nearby uni- 
versity and several people in the community to collect materials for a new 

mmended above. They reviewed novels like 


course in politics along lines reco! 
The Last Hurrah; excerpts from TV programs such as PBL and "Slattery's 
„record experiences 


People"; and asked local activists to write about and tape 


in Downtown's affairs. Within a year they had assembled a library of realistic 
cases and made suggestions for a new course which they began to teach experi- 
mentally to seniors. 

Mr. Jackson, a teacher interested. in community issues, 
time to investigate possibilities for student involvement in thi 
he interviewed students, and after learning of their interests, contacted business- 
men, politicians, bureaucrats, members of the clergy, many of whom expressed 
a desire to participate. College admission officers told Jackson that community 


even in a relatively tra- 


was given released 
e community. First 
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action projects on students’ records would not jeopardize their chances for 
higher education. 

Brown appointed a committee representing diverse interests in the commu- 
nity, students, and teachers. Chaired by Mr. Jackson, the committee made de- 
cisions on proposals of six seniors who applied. Jones wanted to organize a 
Broup to press for a city-built drag strip and he knew some businessmen who 
would help. Burton wanted to work on the campaign for alderman and had 
received a go-ahead from Mr. Greene, his chosen candidate, to organize stu- 
dent canvassing. Wicker, with the support of an English teacher, proposed the 
founding of a civil rights organization in the school. Kaplan, interested in 
procedures for handling juvenile delinquents, had persuaded a local judge to 
accept him as an “apprentice.” These projects were approved. One was re- 


jected: Johnson wanted to organize a community protest to fire a teacher who 


Mr. Jackson, in conference with his committee and each student, established 
guidelines for the projects. The School Board required parents to release school 


much of the afternoon was free so the students were released (as were athletes 
and participants in other extra-curricular activities). The project students could 
also be excused for a few full days if situations required more sustained con- 
tinuous involvement (assuming they made up work in their major subjects). 
Conferences were to be held periodically with Mr. Jackson, and the committee 
if necessary, to evaluate progress. 


During the election campaign, Mr. Brown received a call from Henry Tier- 


better stop or I'll see to it that school board members supporting it have a 


-" In conference over this issue, 
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value and did not represent the school's endorsement of a candidate. In his 
reply to Mr. Tierney, Brown pointed out that students who wished to work on 
his behalf would be given equal opportunity to do so. 

As students reported their experiences, and as the politics course stirred 
excitement, two dozen other seniors (in a class of 400) submitted action proposals. 
Mr. Jackson requested professional assistance—an action counselor to discuss 
students' personal problems and choices so that Jackson would be free to handle 
administrative matters. A number of adults began to question teachers, students 
and community people about the program. In response to this, Jackson's com- 
mittee organized a community seminar in which concerned citizens were in- 
vited to discuss the program's merit and prospects for the future. School officials 
were seriously concerned that the program might be expanding too rapidly. 
They hoped that through the community seminar they could establish com- 
munication among various sectors, and thereby gain support for continuing their 


efforts to improve political education. 
The extent to which this story represents authentic possibilities for educa- 


tional reform can be debated. Given the current state of citizenship education, 
however, projects along these lines are worth pursuing. 


RUSSELL KIRK, Writer and Lecturer 


From my wanderings over the face of the land during the past several years— 
visiting nearly a hundred college campuses annually, and a number of high 
schools—I judge that schools at any level in this country accomplish little to 
form the opinions of the rising generation, where questions of public policy 
are concerned. My experience as president of one educational foundation, and 


consultant to another, confirms this impression. 

So far as the war in Vietnam is concerned, students are influenced by new: 
papers, television and radio, parental and church opinion, and—especially in 
the colleges—by the exhortations of student political organizations. Even though 
comment on Asiatic affairs has been a topic of lectures or incidental remarks 
in a great many classrooms (not always in classes relevant to foreign policy), 


the number of students persuaded to concur in the opinions of the teacher 
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probably has been equalled by the number of those students who, resenting 
indoctrination, react against a teacher's obiter dicta. 

This immediate condition of affairs wakes no great discontent in me; for 
the classroom ought to be a place for the objective imparting of an intellectual 
discipline, not for promulgation of the instructor's private opinions on pruden- 
tial questions—particularly when those private opinions are of a partisan character. 
A class, at any level of schooling, ought not to be converted into a captive audience 
for political rhetoric, no matter how well intended; and in college and university, 
especially, some toleration for differing opinions among the students is impor- 
tant. The scholar's primary responsibility is not toward faction (no matter how 
important a question of the hour may seem to be), but toward an intellectual 
tradition and body of knowledge; the profesor ought not to convert himself 
into a political propagandist, and the student cannot be expected to accept 
passively a programmatic injunction concerning which there exist honest and 
serious differences of opinion. 

Nor is it very alarming that school and college have not communicated, until 
quite recently, much factual information about southeastern Asia. Time is 
limited; teachers and the authors of textbooks cannot accurately predict, or 
prepare themselves for, sudden changes in the affairs of nations; and until 
the war in Vietnam became a passionate issue, it was natural and right that 
whatever Oriental studies students might undertake should be centered upon 
China and Japan, and sometimes India. 

So I am neither surprised nor displeased that secondary schools and colleges 
have not much affected the convictions of students concerning American policy 
in Asia, at least through classroom instruction. There is no single right view 
of these Asiatic complexities which ought to be thrust upon students as if it 
were a body of dogma in international politics. 

In a larger sense, nevertheless, school, college, and university have done too 
little to prepare their students for making considered judgments upon public 
affairs, foreign or domestic. At the school level—and even in some college text- 
books and classes—political socialization too often amounts to little more than 
the inculcation of a kind of ethos of sociability, with a faint Animal Farm 
aroma. The rising generation is assured, for instance, that there is only one 
tolerable form of government anywhere, democracy (most vaguely defined or 
described); that practically anything ever done by “we Americans" has been 
wise and blameless, except for minor activities by isolated robber barons and 
ephemeral crypto-imperialists; that American "problems" are mostly of a ma- 
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terial sort, to be solved by positive legislation; that in foreign affairs, little is 
necessary but to trust in the omniscience of the United Nations. I find it small 
wonder that students are bored or resentful at this bland intellectual diet, and 
that neither their political principles nor their attitudes toward social questions 
of the hour are directly affected by such instruction. 

Although I am not sorry that John Dewey's hopes for democratic socializa- 
tion through the schools have gone glimmering, still school and college neces- 
sarily bear considerable responsibility for the maintenance of the just social 
order. Among a population lacking deference toward any class or restricted 
body of informed opinion (with reference here to Bagehot’s description of the 
deferential democratic English in Victorian times), political apathy or ignorance 
must result eventually in the making of public decisions by demagogues, special- 
interest groups, or ideological cliques. And decisions must be made in this age 
which will be irrevocable; in a time when the fountains of the great deep are 
broken up, the smug inculcation of approved democratic attitudes in an Ameri- 
can society allegedly secure simply will not suffice. The very small percentage 
of American adults positively active in politics—said to be, at its highest (in 
California), some five per cent of the voting public—is an evidence, in part, 
of the failure of schools and colleges to rouse interest in public concerns or to 
convey much factual knowledge. Worse still, perhaps, the dearth of imagination 
among leaders of both parties, and the necessity which those leaders feel for 
reliance upon sloganizing, suggests that our formal education in politics amounts 
to little more than an amorphous description of existing institutions. In a fit 
of absence of mind, collectively we slide toward the mass-age, as if things were 
in the saddle, riding mankind; very few ‘Americans take long views, and still fewer 
suggest alternative public courses. We are awakened only by terrible violence to the 
disintegration of urban life and the growth of an American proletariat, for instance. 

Of many programs of reform which might be commenced, I think it especially 
important to reunite the ethical understanding with the study of politics. 
Economics moves upward into politics, politics upward into ethics. A political 
structure without discernible ethical foundation will attract little interest or 


loyalty among young people; students in both college and high school are 


starved for first principles today—and many of them know it. It will not do to 
democracy” or of “the religion of 


talk windily of “the essential rightness of 
political philosophy. 


democracy,” as a platitudinous substitute fo: 
It does not follow that such introduction to political theory and general 
precept need be abstract. The ethical imagination may be moved, particularly 
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early in life, through the tool of biography—by which I do not mean simple 
panegyric. "Read no history, only biography,” says Disraeli’s Contarini Flem- 
ing. Young people need models, exemplars; and often political institutions 
and historical processes are better discerned through biographical examination 
of great men than through abstract or chronological analysis. This approach 
has been much neglected during the past thirty years and more. Andrew Jack- 
son, for instance, is interesting to high-school freshmen; the Bank and the 
tariffs aren’t, really. But one can learn much of the Bank and the tariffs through 
a lively study of Jackson. 

As the surveys of Mr. Kenneth P. Langston and Mr. M. Kent Jennings sug- 
gest, juniors and seniors in high school acquire next to no additional knowl- 
edge of social concerns through the typical course in civics, American govern- 
ment and history, and the like. A quite different approach seems to be re- 
quired at this level—in part because a saturation point seems to have been 
reached after much indoctrination in a kind of goody-goody civics in lower 
grades. One promising reform might be the substitution of a course in the 
history of ideas, examining the roots of American order. 

I can imagine, for instance, such a course which would commence with reve- 
lation and social order—the Jewish origins; which would touch upon the glory 
that was Greece, as seen in Sophocles, Thucydides, and Plato (though not, for 
Heaven’s sake, labelling Plato as some sort of modern ideologue); which would 
proceed to the grandeur that was Rome, discussing the high old Roman virtue, 
and the minds of Virgil and Cicero; which would not blandly ignore Christianity, 
but would have to do with St. Paul and St. Augustine; which would trace the 
growth of European order, from Gregory the Great to Dante, and mention 
Pico della Mirandola on the rights and dignity of men, and confront Luther and 
Calvin, and tell of European thought in the century of genius; which would 
describe English freedom and justice, and the growth of constitutions and the 
common law, and tell something of the age of Edmund Burke and Adam 
Smith; which would examine the foundations of American society, the genera- 
tion of Revolution and Constitution, through thought and background; which 
would analyze enduring standards in the twentieth century, emphasizing author- 
ity and freedom, the inner order of the soul and the outer order of the com- 
monwealth, the complementary character of permanence and change. 

This is a far cry from the pabulum fed to young people nowadays; it is a 
study of moral philosophy, if you will, as related to social institutions, But 
I believe that even the mediocre student would find it more satisfying than 
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the dull and repetitious courses to which he is subjected today. It offers some- 
thing for the parched imagination. And American society cannot be properly 
understood, or apprehended, without going to its roots. 

I confess that we are ill-prepared for such a reinvigoration. Among political 
scientists and sociologists and even professors of history in university and col- 
lege, the dominant modes of thought are behavioristic and institutional; this 
intellectual climate of opinion therefore overshadows the teachers’ colleges and 
the secondary schools, too. Behaviorism amounts to little more (except for the 
half-unconscious prejudices of its practitioners) than a cataloguing of opinion 
and phenomena; institutionalism has declined, for the most part, into anti- 
quarianism or dry recitation. Little place is left for theory, and for the moral 
imagination. Even should we commence today, the results would not be ap- 
parent in college for some years, and in high schools not until later; certainly 
this reinvigoration will not affect the course of the war in Vietnam. But there 
will always be wars and rumors of wars, and the high and grim decisions which 
the American republic must make will not diminish with the passing of time. 

Finally, we must much improve the education of teachers of social studies, 
for primary and intermediate and secondary schools. We must have fewer courses 
in educational technique, and more and better in genuine history, genuine 
politics, and genuine philosophy. There must be less reliance upon the crib, by 
teacher and by pupil. A system or hierarchy of social studies should commence 
in the first grade, ordered and integrated, proceeding to the college level; at 
present, most schools have only an erratic and sporadic omnium-gatherum doing 
duty for the scholarly social disciplines. à 

Politics is the application of ethics to the concerns of the commonwealth. 
Politics cannot be apprehended properly without reference to biographical and 
historical models for order, justice, and freedom; nor without reference to 
theory. Any community, great or small, is knit together by belief in certain 
enduring norms or principles; when knowledge of those norms dwindles, the 
fabric of society wears out. Lacking a knowledge of the permanent things, a 
people are interested chiefly in immediate self-interest; and “goodnatured, un- 
ambitious men,” as George Bernard Shaw put it, “stand by in helpless horror.” 
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MARCUS RASKIN, Institute for Policy Studies 


When we begin to think about the purpose and utility of the modern school, 
whether it is elementary, high school, or college, we must first examine what 
needs it serves that are not readily obvious, For example, school is a central 
control mechanism for keeping in line a younger generation. It attempts to 
free a parent from worry about this child during a six- or seven-hour period in 
which the parent is engaged in other activities. Furthermore, the more chil- 
dren there are in school, the greater likelihood there is that there will be a 
smaller burden on the economic system for jobs which it is unable to provide. 
The school serves the purpose of screening the young for particular tasks which 
the society wants to have filled, while it aids in so deadening the sense of the 
child that he is prepared to accept the vertical colonized structure of the society. 

Obviously, once the school colony breaks down, we will find that the bright- 
est children will be able to see beyond it. That is to say, they will begin to 
use the society as a place to study and change rather than use the school as a 
mediating institution to train them for someone’s preconceived notion of what 
the society needs. Thus, education outside the present frame of reference is a 
contradiction to the school as constituted. This contradiction may be seen in the 
following example: A child who wants to learn and think does so either in isola- 
tion or in discourse and play with friends and adults whom he respects; he learns 
'to talk and to walk in an atmosphere of love, self-testing and personal experi- 
mentation. Through what he learns the child tests his being in the world. 
Obviously, such testing is impossible within the school colony. 

Various reformist efforts that have been made have invariably ended in build- 
ing the power of the school colony or strengthening the economic power of 
the corporation to challenge the school administrators within the school. At- 
tempts have been made at new physics, new mathematics, and teacher education 
through in-service institutes. The result of these efforts has been further to 
build the power of the school colony within the community as a central place 
for teaching what the corporation needs—a sense of hierarchy, competition, 
and submissiveness. 

What has occurred within the school and what has happened in technology 
suggest the direction the reconstruction of the schools should take. Compul- 
sory attendance has meant that the school builds an extrinsic discipline which 
dictates to the children the necessity of staying in line, but there is no need 
for compulsory attendance if children and their parents, say, in a particular 
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neighborhood, agree what a child is supposed to know after a certain length of 
time. He and the Teachers of the Community (a new title) would work out a 
program for the child and prepare material and places where the child could 
learn what had been mutually agreed upon. The probability is that school 
would then be merely an occasional meeting place, not the place where the 
child is expected to learn. The Teachers of the Community would be paid 
by the community either to organize much smaller new schools; to start neigh- 
borhood science library centers to which small groups of children could at- 
tach themselves; to prepare teaching plans and materials to show how fast 
various subjects can in fact be taught; or to organize experiences for children. 
The Teachers of the Community would work out of a school or television sta- 
tion, a university, newspaper, or art gallery, and would serve to organize learn- 
ing and active experiences to show children how to bring about change in 
natural and man-made phenomena. Their classroom would be the institutions 
of the society and the natural phenomena of life. 

Consider a design in which there is a group of twenty-five or so mini-schools. 
Each of the schools is staffed by two people, who live in the neighborhood. The 
Teachers of the Community would consult with parents of the mini-school. Each 
mini-school would have a local board of parents and teenage children. Each 
school would have two rooms; it might be a store front. Each school would be 
limited to thirty-five to forty-five children between the ages of nine and twelve. 
The schools would be loosely federated by six other teachers who, acting as 
brokers or “facilitators,” would open up institutions of the city to the mini- 
schools. For example, the facilitators would arrange for the local newspaper to 
work out a teaching program for the students in the mini-schools. The local 
art gallery and museum would undertake to teach a unit on art history and 
would supply artists to the schools. The law courts would have an educational 
unit on the operation of the courts, etc. Thus, the task of the facilitators would 
be to arrange those programs which would help the city become a teaching 
institution, and specifically to induce institutions which do not perceive their 
educational task to become centrally concerned in education. In the mini-school 
the students would come to see not only how institutions function, but whether 


or not such institutions were to their liking. The students’ immediate task 


would be to begin to design institutions in other ways. So one of the central 


questions which their education would take up would be, what should alter- 
native institutions look like? How should or could law courts be different, how 
should or could galleries be dif- 


should or could newspapers be different, how 
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ferent? The Teachers of the Community in this framework would be expected 
to rotate from the mini-school to the facilitator task—a teacher might spend a 
year or two in a mini-school and a year or two as a facilitator. In preparation 
for such an experimental program, a university might undertake to give a 
Ph.D. in Education or Policy Sciences. Students would be awarded the degree 
after four years if they stayed with the program. "Staying with" the program 
would mean doing three things: planning the operation of the mini-school 
program; teaching in it; and doing a critical evaluation of one's own work and 
of the program, perhaps also setting out other practical or theoretical models 
for schools. 

Such a program would have three advantages. First, the students themselves 
would be opened up to a new kind of education that would be both exciting 
_and human. Second, a new mode of teacher would come into being: the Teacher 
of the Community. Third, the institutions in the city, by virtue of becoming 
involved in education, would be forced to change their own directions in re- 
constructive, non-hierarchic ways. 

Other experimental proposals for reorganizing the schools do not concern 
themselves with two primary questions: Where can children learn best, and 
from whom? They assume that a child learns best in school. They do not rec- 
ognize the necessity of breaking through abstract education to the education 
of experience. And because they do not see education as separate from the 
school, they do not see other institutions as potentially educational in nature. 
Nor do they recognize the obvious fact that children should not have to go 
to school for twenty of their first twenty-five years, be kept in a custodial 
relationship without personal space to test or be self-defining in ways not re- 
quired by others. What is necessary therefore is to follow through on the fact 
of continuing education, with the basic concept of drop-in, drop-out educa- 
tion for all children and adults. 

Perhaps at one time education could have been defined as the initiation of 
the maturing individual into the life and culture of the group. Implicit in 
such a view is a belief that society is static and basically unchanging; it as- 
sumes that values are well-defined and relevant to the problems that beset 
those being trained or initiated. It further assumes that the older members of 
the group know what should be known and what should be taught. But Ameri- 
can society, while it is hierarchic, is not traditional. The rhetoric of democ- 
racy and reality of technology rebel at the traditional. Thus, education cannot 
be defined narrowly. It cannot be limited to a building or to a particular period 
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and change have resulted in 


in a person's life. The sad fact is that technology 
not understanding how what 


people of all ages not knowing what a few know, 
is known changes the lives of the many. The way to decolonize the schools is 
to give up (a) physical structures as dictators of education, (b) the assumption 
that education must be limited to a period of a person's life that is determined 
by extrinsic, non-educational needs, and (c) the terrorization, subtle or blatant, 
of children into assuming that they must learn at a rate set by an administra- 
tive structure which has interests that are more functional than human. 
We may begin to see the outlines of a new system of education. Children will 
not be expected to go to school. Instead, we may encourage children to drop 
out of school in, for example, the fifth or eighth grade, to return a few years 
later, to develop and extend their own interests through problems they en- 
counter and things they create. Parents and Teachers of the Community will 
work together to show how such a system of education could operate. They 
will believe that since this method has proved useful for college students, it 
will prove as useful for children whose ability to learn and create is as intense. 
This reconstruction is related to the idea that education is a process of the 
community that the community undertakes for people of whatever age. It ac- 
cepts the obvious—that there is not a particular time in a person’s life when 
he is supposed to receive something called education. Instead, it assumes that 
education is not received, nor is it limited to one stage. Education becomes 
educating, and the laws and institutions of society are remade so as to reflect 


this purpose. 


ROBERT DAVIS, The Everdale Place 
I have been watching the international student revolt from a strange vantage 
vice about 


point; the experience has made it impossible for me to give any ad T 
education and politics. While the students of Germany, France, Italy and the 
United States have been in militant revolt, we on our hundred-acre farm, at our 
free-school community, have been trying to pick fourteen. new students from 100 
unsolicited applications. On the same day our community meeting decided on 


a very mundane matter, to chop all 17-year-olds off the list since the younger they 
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come to Everdale the better, Marshall McLuhan was quoted as saying that students 
would probably burn down all the schools in North America. And—since every- 
thing seems interconnected these days—I recall the same irony, the same distance 
between world events and my own situation, the day Martin Luther King was 
assassinated when there was a wind-storm in our area which cut the lights at the 
farm. Many people sat in the dark crouched around a transistor radio while I 
went for a long walk with one of my students through our natural theater of many 
shades of gray, talking very little, feeling only her raw palm and the texture of 
marsh and dry shrubs under my farm boots. I was shy and comfortable with her 
since my girl was off in Cuba—and the radio and Memphis were as far away too. 

There is an image which came to me then and often comes to me about the 
entire experience at the school. I thought of Kirilov's leaf in Dostoevski's The 
Possessed, this small remnant of nature which the tortured and suicidal Kirilov 
keeps in his student room as a buffer against the meaningless world. It is a personal 
image, but it is one I would not have been hesitant to use about the school two 
years ago—this language of the monks, the remnant, the guardians of nature. 

„But this personal experience is no longer borne out by what I observe either 
in the students at Everdale or, now, in students all over. Many of our students 
have felt tensions with their families and old friends as a result of being at the 
school, but none has felt separated from the general swim of things in the almost 
religious way many of us on the staff have felt. They do not feel like a remnant, 
and in fact they have seemed remarkably like other young people in trying to 
define a communal style which leads away from the politician and the psychiatrist 
to the prankster; away from activism and therapy to drugs, to music, and to 
theater; away from student power to student mind-expansion; away from work 
to leisure; away from transforming old schools to starting new ones. 

And then came the student revolution of the last few months. Would my students, 
were they not tramping through the marsh with me, be building barricades and 
be among the audacious high school students who will soon take their lead from 
the university students? And then how much is my interest in the student revolt 
a kind of Canadian titillation with excitement elsewhere? I know that we too 
had a politician shot at during our recent campaign, and I remember the 
separatist demonstration and all the arrests in Montreal on St. Jean Baptiste Day 
when Trudeau was there, and his life was in considerable danger. But surely our 
schools are set on a sane evolutionary path with few Blacks to complicate things, 
with no draft, no I.D.A., no de Gaulle, no archaic European stiffness, and no 
Springer press out to get us? 
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The absence of such dynamite except in Quebec is bound to exasperate student 
leaders. But if there is anything to McLuhan's point that the gulf between young 
people and adult culture has reached revolutionary proportions, we have an ex- 
plosive situation here in Canada in a pure form. The war in Vietnam, the violence 
of the American police, the neglect of the French worker and student by the 
Gaullist regime could not in themselves cause the student revolt. Two particular 
conditions of students and schools everywhere are even more important—and 
these conditions exist in Ganada as much as in any advanced industrial society: 

First, students are becoming more and more disgusted with coercive authority, 
and accordingly more brazen and audacious. Thus far it has hit the family more 
than the school, but the school is bound to be increasingly disrupted if it con- 
tinues to make all major decisions for students. What some of us who have seen 
how students generally have become more hippy have failed to observe is that - 
they have not thereby become more passive about authority. They are refusing to 
be treated like niggers, and what the hippy style seems to be doing is giving them 
a new wild and theatrical abandon in protesting their position. Such a style may 
interfere at the moment with careful planning of strategy and follow-through, 
but it does wonders for the cynicism of movement people of several years back 
who seemed to think you either had to have a blueprint for the total transformation 
of society or else return to your block and organize three suburban youths, Students 
now have more than an impatient desire for rebellion, though. The cybernetic and 
leisure revolution is giving them the time, the money, the imagination and the 
global perspective to resist the pressure to quit rebelling and get down to work. 

Second, this same revolution in technology and society is pressing the school 
into an entirely new mold, that of a super-institution which will not only store 
vast amounts of information but which will be required to fill the vacuum left by 
the failure of the church, the region, the nation and the family to Bie People their 
early sense of cohesion and ritual. Students may appear to be objecting to this 
new feature of the school, but in fact they are objecting primarily to being Brut 
out of the designing process. It is necessary to make this point since some education 
reformers and revolutionaries have the mistaken idea that the enemy is somehow 


EEE E el EN it 
the very notion of a super-institution—its size, its job training, the fact that 


meddles in too many areas of one's life. This is a red herring. The problem is not 
numbers but the fact that the numbers are herded and marshalled. The problem 
is not that the school has a large emphasis on job training Eus that students do 
not participate in the economy. The problem is not meddling but the secrecy 


and manipulation of this meddling. 
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Most people have some comprehension of the first of these conditions, the 
protest of youth. Very few pay much attention to the second, what the school is 
becoming. 

The school is becoming a therapy center, and while we have little choice over 
the fact, we can decide what such a center will be like and who will design it. 

The school is becoming a new family, and this applies to private and public 
schools alike. The demand on the school for communal intensity and intimacy 
cannot be resisted. Students and teachers can only fight for a say in what kind of 
family it will be. 

The school is becoming a church where youth define their deepest rituals and 
beliefs. 

The school has already become the key recreation center of this society. 

The school is becoming a travel agency, and our choice is only what places are 
worth seeing and who draws up the brochures. 

The school is becoming an information bureau, and our choice is only what we 
will define as information and who will do the defining. 

The school is becoming a center of experts, and the only question open to us 
is whether these experts will be in the employ of governments and businesses waging 
wars of genocide, or answerable to the members of that center (who could also be 
waging wars of genocide). 

The school is becoming a motel, a rest home and a drop-in center, and our only 
choice is to work out what dropping in and out and resting will mean and who 
will stay, 

The school is becoming a housing authority, as the Columbia students have 
reminded us, but our choice is not whether it will or will not be, but what its 
buildings will be used for and who will decide. 

The school is becoming a theatre and a sensorium and our only choice is whether 
we can keep our sanity in the mad drama in store for us. 

None of these points is meant to deny that the school as it is presently constituted 
does anything much except serve up young people as willing servants of the 
powerful. Neither do I imply that the new super-school is necessarily going to be 
part of a vigorous and absorbing new Society of the kind Marshall McLuhan 
describes in his more optimistic moments. It could as well be the kind of nightmare 
culmination of modern technology described by Jacques Ellul. But this inevitable 
development is not inherently sinister. The same forces pushing schools to be 
more total institutions are at work on us at Everdale. We may be small but we're 
a super-school in the sense that we must become deeply involved with each other. 
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We must plunge right into this potential 1984 and take the risk. Seen this way 
we are as much cut off from nature and tradition as any school, since we operate 
with only a couple of rules of thumb—be suspicious of entrenched power and, 
literally, keep in touch. The rest is improvised. 

This cool, low-key approach must be kept alive even as we encourage and 
participate in the hotter, more strident student scene, A proliferation of small 
school experiments all over this continent would assist student radicals in keeping 
their vision when so much must be improvised and so mad is the theater, The 
sense of order can no longer come from political philosophy or morality but only 
from visible and viable communities that live through the chaos. 
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During the academic year 1965-6 faculty committees at two world-prominent 
Universities issued reports on directions they hoped their institutions would 
take during the coming years. Both of these reports, that of the Commission 
of Inquiry at Oxford chaired by Lord Franks and that of the Select Com- 
mittee on Education at Berkeley headed by Professor Charles M. Muscatine, 
attracted immediate and widespread attention. As documents illustrating the 
efforts of those within the university to generate recommendations for change 
sufficiently palatable to their colleagues, the reports have become the subject 
of significant debate and activity within their respective institutions. 


The Franks and Muscatine Reports delineate similar problems at Oxford and 
Berkeley but suggest contrasting solutions to these problems. The similarities reveal 
responses to pressures felt by higher education worldwide; the differences show the 
divergence in problem areas. A comparative exploration should yield insights both 
into the future of Oxford and Berkeley and into higher education in general. 

* Lord Franks et al, Report of Commission of Inquiry (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1966). 


Muscatine, Charles, et al., Education at Berkeley (Berkeley: University of California Academic 
Senate, 1966). 
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Before turning directly to the reports of the two committees we should 
briefly explore the environments within which the reports were generated. Both 
universities operate as substructures, for example, of larger university super- 
systems within which other newly founded institutions, free from the fetters 
binding old and established institutions, have innovated in daring new ways. 
Both consist of a score or more of relatively independent substructures sharing 
little more in common than the name of their university. Both have increasingly 
received major portions of their support from federal government sources and 
have changed accordingly. 

The two universities also differ. One has a long history; the other a relatively 
short one. One has excelled in the teaching of the humanities to undergrad- 
uates; the other has found equal success in the training of graduate and post- 
graduate level research scientists. One has successfully fed its products into the 
political establishment of its nation; the other into the scientific research es- 
tablishment. One tutors students individually in the private rooms of its faculty 
dons while the other lectures to them in large auditoriums. 

Today's moves for change, as one might suspect, have long precedence in 
both institutions. At Oxford they go back at least to the reign of Henry VIII 
and his efforts to curtail the curriculum to the so-called Six Articles of Truth, 
and they recall the fever pitch of the reform movements in the nineteenth 
century. These latter moves began as early as 1800 in the pages of the Edin- 
burgh Review and were brought to full voice in that journal in the 1831 attack 
of Sir William Hamilton, Professor of Civil History at Edinburgh and for- 
merly a scholar at Oxford’s Balliol College. “Oxford,” wrote Sir William, is 
"of all academic institutions at once the most imperfect and most perfectable.” 
“It pretends,” he suggested, “to accomplish only a petty fraction of the ends 
proposed to it by law.” Sir William asked for the formation of a Royal Com- 
mission to correct the ills he saw, a request echoed sixteen years later by a group 
of the younger Oxford instructors headed by Benjamin Jowett. “We cannot, 
wrote Jowett, “reform ourself.”1 Thus was formed the Royal Commission of 
1850, which led to the Act of 1854 producing long overdue changes at Oxford. 
and Cambridge. A year later in 1855? and again in 18673 further recommenda- 
tions for change came from Mark Pattison, rector of Lincoln College. Parlia- 


rvard University Press, 1957), P- 197- 
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mentary debate over Pattison's criticisms and those of others became annual 
affairs throughout the 1860s and 1870s. Another Royal Commission, as the rcsult, 
studied Oxford's problems in 1872. 

The debate continued into the twentieth century. In 1909, for instance, 
Lord Curzon, then the Chancellor of Oxford, described Oxford as a place 
where the "standard of living is high and that of learning low." and called for 
another Royal Commission. Although Lord Curzon's request was not met, other 
such investigations followed—that of 1922 which opened the federal purse to 
the University, and that headed in 1963 by Lord Robbins. Among the criti- 
cisms of this latter group appeared the following: 


...the number of times when it is necessary to except Oxford and Cambridge from 
general statements about British universities, the difficulty both universities have in 
reaching rapid decisions on matters of policy with their present constitutional arrange- 
ments, and the general obscurity in which so many of their administrative and financial 
arrangements are shrouded are not compatible with a Situation in which they, like 
other universities, are largely dependent on public funds.... We recommend that, if 
Oxford and Cambridge are unable satisfactorily to solve these problems within a reasonable 
time, they should be the subject of independent inquiry.5 


Heeding this recommendation and the warning it implied, the Hebdomadal 
Council of Oxford on February 3, 1964 appointed a committee headed by 
Lord Franks, Provost of Worcester College. Having made a preliminary anal- 
ysis of the situation, the Franks group recommended the formation of a Com- 
mission of Inquiry whose purpose would be: 


;::to inquire into and report upon the part which Oxford plays now and should play 
in the future in the system of higher education in the United Kingdom, having re- 
Bard to its position as both a national and an international University.6 


At Berkeley similar conflicts have arisen between external and internal forces 
seeking to produce change in the university. Perhaps among the first of these 
occurred during the presidency of Daniel Coit Gilman in 1873 and 1874. Cen- 
tered around the defining of university purpose and the distribution of its 
funds, this controversy pitted Gilman and his Supporters against agriculturists, 
newspaper editors, and dissident professors. It led to the forming of a state 


* Lord Curzon, Principles and Methods of University Reform (Oxford: Clarendon, 1909), p. 42. 

"Lord Robbins et aL, Higher Education Report of the Committee Appointed by the Prime 
Minister (London: Her Majesty's Stationery Office, 1963), p. 687. 
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legislative investigating committee, the actions of which supported the University 
and its leaders but disenchanted Gilman and led to his departure shortly thereafter. 

Within five years the controversy erupted anew, as Gilman had feared it 
might. Accusations that Regents had mishandled University properties and that 
the University slighted the agricultural and mechanical arts led to a consti- 
tutional convention aimed at defining the University's relationship to the society 
it served. This debate produced constitutional safeguards giving the Regents 
protection from continuing legislative manipulation. 

The next extensive University debate, in 1895, was over the charging of tui- 
tion. For a Regents' committee tuition charges represented the best solution to 
the problems of rising costs and increasing numbers then facing the institu- 
tion. This debate continued (it continues today) in 1899, as witness this com- 
ment by Professor Charles Mills Gayley in defense of tuition charges: 


Young people who are accustomed to receive for nothing everything which is neces- 
sary to fit them for success quickly lose all sense of discrimination between what 
the State owes them and what they owe themselves. We must be careful not to en- 
courage our young men and women to feel that the world owes them a living." 


Fighting this internal support for a tuition charge, however, was Governor 
Gage, who told the Regents: 


I am...convinced that the new policy of assessing the students for the maintenance 


of the University ...will be fraught with great danger to the institution. ... We should 
not impose a tax upon our struggling young men and women while seeking educa- 
tional opportunities. ... No real or imaginary difficulties can justify such a policy, which 


strikes, in my judgment, at the very life of the University. 


Other minor reverberations occurred during those years, usually resulting 


from the frequent personnel changes within the University. Another legislative 


investigation in 1920 provoked once more serious questions over the role of the 


University, and in 1922 a board of University alumni investigated deteriorating 
student conditions. President David P. Barrows responded to me 74 MON 
in The Argonaut, a San Francisco weekly, admitting, "Low public tastes have 


penetrated academic campuses."? 


"William W. Ferrier, Origin and Development of the University of California (Berkeley: 
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"These investigations and the debate they engendered have continued during 
the years since President Barrows made his admission of student troubles.! 
These problems with students—especially acute at the undergraduate level— 
erupted again in the fall of 1964 and led to the forming of Professor Muscatine's 
committee, which was instructed by the faculty. 


(a) to find the ways in which the traditions of humane learning and scientific inquiry 
can be best advanced under the challenging conditions of size and scale that con- 
front our university community; 


(b) to examine the various changes in educational programs currently under con- 
Sideration in the several schools and colleges; to seek by appropriate means to 
communicate information concerning these programs to the wider campus com- 


munity; and to consider the implications of these programs in the light of (a) 
above,11 


The remainder of this review discusses how Professor Muscatine and his com- 
mittee met their assignment, how Lord Franks and his group met theirs, and 
how the recommendations of both committees offer comparisons of the directions 
in which their respective universities may go in future years. 

Both committees gave attention to their institution’s core functions—teach- 
ing and research. Oxford, as mentioned earlier, enjoys a strong image for 
the excellence of its undergraduate teaching. The Franks Commission wanted 
to uphold the quality of teaching, but also sought ways to improve its research 
activities. Berkeley, whose fame rests largely on its research accomplishments, 
realized in the student unrest of 1964 the need for upgrading its teaching, es- 
pecially at the undergraduate level. 

At Oxford the tutorial system, for which the University is justly esteemed, 
came under extended scrutiny. Recognizing the value of the tutorial as a means 
for a student's testing his ideas with and reflecting the results of his reading 
on “a more experienced scholar,”12 the Commission urged its continuation. Too 
often, however, Oxford teachers were using tutorial time for conveying new 
information, something better done in lectures. Lectures at Oxford lacked co- 
ordination with the tutorials, forcing tutors to use their time to provide that 
coordination. To do so in the one-to-one tutorial situation represented inefficient 
use of professorial time, and the Franks Commission urged renewed efforts to 


? During the 1950s, for example, the University passed through a serious upheaval in a 
dispute over loyalty oaths. 
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improve the lecture system. “We are convinced," it insisted, "that university 
lectures have a real part to play in completing the framework of formal instruc- 
tion in a tutorial and collegiate university." Asked if it favored reducing 
lectures, 68% of the Oxford faculty responded negatively." 

At Berkeley the lecture, not the tutorial, dominated the approach to teach- 
ing. But Muscatine consultant Harold Taylor cautioned the Berkeley faculty 
to use it “sparingly and for particular reasons.”!° Needed were more learning 
experiences comparable to the Oxford tutorial. “It should be the policy of the 
administration and faculty,” recommended the Muscatine Committee, “to in- 
crease the opportunity of all students for learning based on dialogue and on 
cooperative student self-instruction, by decreasing the proportion of lecture 
courses in favor of discussion sections, small classes, seminars, tutorials, precep- 
torials, and similar teaching arrangements.'16 

Both committees expressed concern not only for how their students were 
being taught but also for what was being taught them. Both sensed the need 
to redefine the relationship between courses aimed at providing depth in a 
single field and those seeking breadth across several. At Oxford the Franks 
Commission found the range of subjects “artificially narrow” and urged the 
University to develop “more courses which consist of twin subjects,” such as 
Engineering Science and Economics or Modern History with Modern Languages.!* 
The Muscatine Committee similarly spoke of "double majors" in History and 
Literature or Philosophy and Political Science!* and urged its faculty colleagues 
to review their posture toward “inner and outer breadth courses,” those within or 
without the student's area of major competence? 

The relating of undergraduate teaching to that at the graduate level also 
bothered the two committees. Both sought to retain graduate and undergraduate 
teaching within the same structure where they could nourish each other. Oxford, 
where the undergraduate program dominated, sought to give its postgraduate 
program a “parity of esteem with undergraduate studies."2? The graduatesstudies- 
dominated Berkeley campus, on the other hand, was concerned mainly with 
the neglected undergraduates. Both institutions saw their graduate departments 


? Franks, et al., Vol. I, para. 222. 
?* Franks, et al., Vol. II, para. 317. 

* Muscatine, et al., p. 44- 
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growing. The Franks Commission, for instance, recommended that the present 
10%, postgraduate student level in sciences reach as high as 19% and that the 
ratio among arts and social studies postgraduate students go from 13% to 17% 
by 1985.21 The Muscatine Committee meanwhile cited figures which show the 
present 27.6% in masters or doctoral level programs increasing to 40.6% as 
early as 1975.22 

Concern for the proper proportion between graduate and undergraduate 
studies also brought to the fore the problem of reconciling the universities’ 
teaching function with its research. Calling the “supervision of postgraduates 
*..a middle term between research and undergraduate teaching for the aca- 
demic staff,”23 Lord Franks’ group complained that Oxford’s colleges, unless 
checked by the University, “may become so concerned with the teaching needs 
of their undergraduates that the need for research by their fellows can be 
forgotten."24 

No such "neglect" of research Occurred at Berkeley, however, nor did the 
Muscatine Committee see a need to reduce it. "Teaching and research in a 
University setting," the Committee stated, "do not conflict but support each 
other.... The marshalling of one's ideas in preparation for teaching often 
suggests fruitful research problems, and the discoveries of the library and the 
laboratory cry out to be shared with students,”25 

Turning from the core functions of teaching and research to the suppor- 
tive—administrative—activities of the two institutions, one finds further areas 
for comparison. Both faculty groups, for instance, commented extensively on 
student admissions. Neither saw enrollment growing substantially in the next 
ten years, Oxford expecting its current enrollent of 9824 to increase only to 
10,000 by 197526 and Berkeley expecting under terms of the California Master 
Plan for Higher Education to increase only from its present 27,075 to 27,500 
by 1975.27 But both asked whether their institutions were admitting the right 
kinds of students in sufficient numbers. The Franks Commission was openly 


"Ibid. para. 54. While reaching for these increases at the postgraduate level the Com- 
mission also seeks to reduce the comparative enrollment of undergraduate arts students by 
some 9-145. Oxford, incidentally, now enrolls less than half of its students in the arts, 
formerly its traditional area of concentration (para. 72). 
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aware that Oxford admissions policies worked to the disadvantage of publicly- 
supported secondary school graduates, and it admitted the difficulty in building 
a fair admissions procedure given the diversity in secondary school university 
preparatory courses. Franks mentioned, too, the prevailing myths in many of 
these schools of the futility of taking the Oxford exams? and Oxford's “unfavour- 
able social and academic image" among many secondary schools. 

Muscatine granted that in the public mind the Berkeley campus “has perhaps 
over-achieved in its hospitality to eccentricity,” but it also argued “that the 
world is full of creative persons who lack a college education because they 
were too far outside the college admission pattern.’ 

The Franks Commission, because of the instructions of the earlier Robbins 
report, had more to say on administrative matters than did its Berkeley counter- 
part. It expressed distrust in any but a temporary assignment to the vice- 
chancellorship, seeing in the American university presidency the potentiality 
for driving a “schism... between ‘they’ who administer and ‘we’ who are ad- 
ministered."3? Instead the Franks Commission sought the means for strengthen- 
ing the capacity of faculty committees to administer University affairs. More 
carefully defined, therefore, were the responsibilities of the twenty-four-man 
Hebdomadal Council, which controls the referring of issues to the larger 
University Congregation. It also recommended changes in the fourteen-man 
General Board, a subordinate body to the Council responsible for strictly aca- 
demic matters.4 The Franks group suggested that powerful subgroups with the 
capacity to dominate University decision-making develop within the formal 
faculty governing bodies and recommended that one such group register its 
membership and clarify its functions.*° 


The Berkeley group recognized that without a : 
details its recommendations for change would hardly be strong. Thus it urged 


the formation of a Board of Educational Development which would pu e 
the vehicle for continuing innovation within the University. Heading this 


some attention to administrative 
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Board in an ex officio capacity would be a new vice-chancellor, responsible 
solely for directing and implementing change. 

This concern for innovation also appeared in the Franks Report. Indeed, 
the comments of Lord Heyworth before the Commission made it imperative 
that the means for change be institutionalized within the University. “Its struc- 
ture should be such,” as the Commission reported his comments, “that any 
idea which seems promising can be turned into a concrete proposal upon which 
a decision can be taken,”3¢ 

As the major participants in and beneficiaries of these changes, the profes- 
sors at Oxford and Berkeley and their students underwent careful scrutiny by 
the two faculty committees, Recommendations regarding professors parallel on 
at least one point: the upgrading of posts at the very top of the academic 
structure. “Oxford,” the Franks Commission recommended, “should take steps 
to obtain more professorial posts,”37 (of which Oxford heretofore has had rela- 
tively few) mainly for more effective administering of research and training 
programs at the postgraduate level. At Berkeley the Muscatine Committee sought 
the establishment of certain “Professorships of the University,” positions of 
high status not unlike that enjoyed by the full professor at Oxford but aimed 
primarily at interrelating the findings of scholars in allied and non-allied dis- 
ciplines. As the Muscatine Committee observed: 


-+. in each generation of scholars there are some who combine the highest distinction in 
scholarship with an extraordinary capacity for philosophical breadth and for self ex- 
pression. There may come times in the careers of such men, when, after years devoted to 
successful acquirement of knowledge in a particular field, they should be called to more 
general studies and asked to explain the broader relevance and implications of their knowl- 
edge both to the campus and to society at large.38 


Students, it would seem, might benefit greatly from such innovations; and this 
concern for students found expression in the reports of both committees. The Ox- 
ford group took understandable pride in its “system of teaching based upon 
close personal contacts between teachers and taught in small, closeknit, and resi- 
dent communities.” It criticized multiversities such as Berkeley, in fact, for their 
difficulty in providing such contact. The students of the Oxford don, commented 
the Commission, "come to him as individuals for tuition. He is aware of them not 

* Ibid., para. 12. 
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as the blurred outlines of an audience but as sharply defined characters sitting by 
his fireplace."40 

The Muscatine Committee, showing a genuine desire to meet such criticisms 
with suggestions for change at Berkeley, admitted an ambiguity in the atti- 
tudes of many of its students toward the University. “They both respect it and 
feel dissociated from it,"*! the Committee reported; and it proceeded to devote 
a major section of its report to an analysis of student wants and needs. Judging 
from the kind of student who has in the past expressed dissatisfaction with 
Berkeley and the expectation that more and more such people will constitute 
its population,'? Muscatine and his colleagues found it imperative that the Uni- 
versity offer every undergraduate “the option of close faculty contact at any and 
all levels of instruction." The large university, stated the Report, has the ca- 
pacity for offering the individual student “a rich pluralism—a whole spectrum of 
kinds of education." In such an environment, the student should find "rich op- 
portunities, generous guidance, and plenty of room for experiment."4* Much 
of the Report aimed at showing how the University might achieve this condition. 

Operating midway between these undergraduate students and their profes- 
sors are the graduate students who in addition to pursuing their studies toward 
an advanced degree assist the university in its teaching function. 37% of Ox- 
ford's postgraduates teach undergraduates, usually in the form of tutorials, lab- 
oratory demonstrations, or classes.*5 

At Berkeley, where 31% of all undergraduate courses are taught by teaching 
assistants, a major problem exists. Use of these “TAs,” however, the Muscatine 
Committee found “educationally sound and organizationally indispensable, '* 
and it set about the establishing of a code for graduation and compensation which 
would bring the system closer to its potential. Lord Franks apparently found no 


serious fault at present in Oxford's postgraduate student-teachers. 
This concern for the students and those who teach them reflected the goals 


held for their students by the two universities. The Franks Commission warned 


against teaching which produces only the next generation of academics for the 
University. Oxford “has also to furnish men and women equipped for many walks 
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of life. Berkeley also recognized this responsibility. Chemist George C. Pimentel 
in his minority report to the Muscatine Committee pointed to the products of his 
institution as becoming the “Jeader-specialists of the next generation—the politi- 
cal leaders, the business leaders, the technical specialists and the creative artists 
who [will] serve society by keeping its frontiers alive.'49 

Achieving such far-ranging and important goals demanded of the faculties at 
Oxford and Berkeley a concerted response. And this they have indeed pro- 
vided. Both Lord Franks and Professor Muscatine have expressed general satis- 
faction with the treatment given their reports by their respective faculties.5° 
And well might the faculties respond: both have suffered serious criticism in re- 
cent years—Oxford in the Robbins Report and Berkeley by its students in the riots 
of 1964 and 1966. Failures in the past of the Oxford and Berkeley faculties to 
meet such calls for change are largely responsible for the difficulties which led to 
the establishing of the Franks and Muscatine groups, and it behooves the univer- 
sities now to move decisively and progressively. 

Neither report, obviously, escaped criticism. Neither, in the view of its critics, 
went far enough in seeking to cure the ills of its particular institution. Note, for 


instance, this attack by Charles F. Carter, Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Lancaster: 


- ++ The Franks Report contains no answer to important questions which the community 
is putting to its ancient university of Oxford, and it seems likely that the Commissioners 
hardly realized that these questions are being asked.51 


Or that by Berkeley student activitist Mario Savio, following his return from a 
“sabbatical” at the English institution: 


The Muscatine Committee was appointed largely in response to severe student criticisms of 
the University, yet it failed to deal in any meaningful way with these criticisms,52 


Such comments notwithstanding, the reports represent the calculated judgment 
of the two committees of just how much change their respective faculties will ac- 
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Jowett called for outside assistance instead. Both Oxford and Berkeley today face 
strong outside pressures for change, and the test of their ability to retain their 
identity and integrity lies largely in the treatment given these two reports and 
those which follow them. 

At Oxford the pressures call for greater flexibility, for the adopting of prac- 
tices which will enable the University better to meet its commitments to the na- 
tional system of higher education of which it is part. As steps in this direction the 
Franks Commission has addressed itself to Oxford's educational and research 
program. It has called special attention to the need to improve the University's 
lecture system, to reduce the overspecialization of its curricula, to bring the 
quality of its postgraduate studies up to that of the undergraduate program, and 
to strike the ultimate balance between its research and educational functions by 
improving its research efforts. The Commission has given attention to adminis- 
trative matters, addressing itself to improvements in admissions policies and 
seeking to preserve the traditional, dominant role of the professoriate by defin- 
ing more sharply the responsibilities of the various faculty boards and councils 
already in existence. It has shown a genuine concern, too, for the people who 
function within the University, striving to provide more room in the top echelons 
of the faculty for those whose talents qualify them for it, expressing satisfaction 
with the capacity of a small collegiate university to provide its students with mean- 
ingful contacts with their instructors, but also indicating concern that these stu- 
dents expand their horizons beyond the narrow confines of their particular sub- 
ject matter discipline. 

For Berkeley the problem is largely with the undergraduate student. Thus the 
Muscatine Committee in analyzing its educational and research functions sees 
the need to move closer to Oxford in its use of tutorials, preceptorials and semi- 
nars. In contrast to Oxford, which is moving to bring graduate programs to the 
level of its undergraduate offerings and expresses the need to extend its research 
efforts, Berkeley seeks to move the quality of undergraduate studies closer to that 
of the graduate program and to strike a better balance between its teaching and 
its research by giving greater attention than in the past to teaching. In terms of c 
ministrative affairs Berkeley seeks better to permit the enrolling of "eccentric 
students, and it recommends the forming of new university substructures respon- 
sible for instituting change within it. Like the Franks Commission, ue Musca- 
tine Committee seeks better to utilize those of its professors deserving special 
status and privileges by recommending the creating of a pues number of new 
Professorships of the University. For its students it sees desirable potential in the 
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multiversity's rich pluralism of alternatives and seeks to aid them better in 
plumbing this potential. 

As mentioned in the opening paragraphs, Oxford and Berkeley rank high 
among the great universities of the world today, and one cannot but find excite- 
ment in their efforts to strive even higher in the future. The Muscatine Com- 
mittee found, for example, “on all sides a stirring toward examination and reno- 
vation, promising experiments and improvements already under way, and a 
general willingness to give lively consideration to the problems that still re- 
main." Aware of such a spirit, one cannot help but look forward with optimism 
to the future. But neither of the reports moved as far as it might, as the critics have 


so frequently commented. More radical changes, made possible by these begin- 
nings, must come. 


* Muscatine, et aL, P. 7. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF POLITICAL ATTI- 
TUDES IN CHILDREN. 

by Robert D. Hess & Judith V. Torney. 
Chicago: Aldine, 1967. 288 pp. $9.75. 


Political socialization has recently be- 
come one of the very “hot” areas of be- 
havioral science research. This interest 
has grown partly because the determi- 
nants of much adult political behavior 
seem to stem from childhood socializa- 
tion. Also, it has become clear that it is 
difficult to democratize adult populations 
in previously colonial nations, no matter 
how enlightened their institutions. Ameri- 
cans interested in promoting democratic 
systems are now investigating childhood 
and adolescence to discover what happens 
to Americans in those years to make them 
such effortless democrats as adults. 
Following Hyman (1959) and Green- 
stein (1965), Hess and Torney have pro- 
duced the third and most ambitious of 
the major recent books on childhood po- 
litical socialization. Their study had 
three purposes: to describe the content of 
political attitudes acquired by elemen- 
tary school children, and the rate and 
sequence of attitude change and growth; 
to determine the sources or agents from 


which political attitudes and behavior 
are acquired; and to delineate the pro- 
cess by which they are acquired. 

The study is most successful by far as 
a description of children's attitudes to- 
ward government institutions and to- 
ward their nation, and of the way these 
attitudes change as the children grow 
older. The primary data base is a ques- 
tionnaire given to a sample of over 1600 
children at each grade level from 2 
through 8, from eight American locali- 
ties. Unfortunately, the authors do not 
reproduce that questionnaire; however, 
they present 147 tables and figures, mak- 
ing the volume an unparalleled source 
of descriptive data about the political 
attitudes of American children. For once 
someone has published a study in which 
the sample is so large that one has vir- 
tually complete confidence that the re- 
sults are not chance. 

Only on close scrutiny of the appendix 
on methodology, however, does one dis- 
cover an important limitation to the sur- 
vey. No Negro children were included, 
and school districts were sampled to mini- 
mize the presence of other "ethnic groups." 
Rural and smalltown America were not 
represented; the smallest city used had 
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a population of over 100,000. Hence the 
sample turns out to be disproportion- 
ately white, Protestant, Anglo-Saxon, ur- 
ban and suburban, and upper status, 

One of the earliest political attitudes 
seems to be a highly favorable attach- 
ment to the United States: a feeling, 
with little informational basis, that 
"America is the best country in the 
world." Toward the end of grade school, 
though, children increasingly rational- 
ize this attachment in terms of "free- 
dom" and the "right to vote." Young 
children are equally positive toward the 
"government," though they have no 
clear idea what "government" is until 
later on. But almost all young children 
Will agree to such statements as "what 
goes on in government is all for the 
best." 

The most salient initial symbol of 
government is the President, both the 
incumbent and some earlier ones such 
as Washington. Almost all of one sam- 
ple of children aged 7-9 knew the Presi- 
dent's name, As the child matures, oth- 
er symbols of Bovernment, especially 
"Congress" and "voting" become more 
salient. 

The President is initially over-ideal. 
ized on a variety of dimensions, He is 
seen as highly benign ("cares a lot what 
you think if you write to him"), infal- 
lible ("knows more than anyone"), and 
central ("makes important decisions all 
the time"). As the child matures he loses 
some of his early naiveté about the 
President's benevolence but continues to 
think favorably of him in terms of these 
role qualities. Gradually, other govern- 
mental figures and institutions begin to 
assume some of this positive affect, and to 
approach the President’s centrality as de- 
cision-makers and lawmakers, 
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The analysis here is not especially 
profound, but it is the first description 
of the early years of political attitude 
formation, particularly in terms of sup- 
port for the nation and its political sys- 
tem. It fails to assess the limits of at- 
tachment or chauvinism. For example, 
how supportive are children from s0- 
cially and economically disadvantaged 
groups, and what constrains the Presi- 
dent’s ability to invoke youthful nation- 
alism in support of military policy? But 
the survey is an excellent starting point, 
for it certainly suggests that many chil- 
dren acquire in early life some powerful 
Obstacles to radical change. 

Affects toward standard political stimuli 
are measured more successfully than “the 
child's concept of". this or that. For 
example, for the very young child, 
"national symbols such as the flag or the 
Statue of Liberty are crucial points of 
focus for attachment" (p. 28), while those 
a little older “equate a party with its 
candidates" (p, 82). The basic method 
for measuring a child’s “concepts” is to 
offer a series of alternatives and see which 
he picks. Thus he may choose the flag 
and Statue of Liberty as “the two best 
pictures to represent America” from a 
group of other Pictures. It seems indeed 
likely that the young child has a dim idea 
of what America is and, if pressed, will at 
least associate the flag and the Statue of 
Liberty with it. But to conclude from this 
that these symbols are “crucial points of 
focus” is stretching it. 

That children think of political par- 
ties simply in terms of their candidates 
is concluded from the fact that children 
know which Party the President be- 
longs to but are relatively unfamiliar 
with “political parties" (This conclu- 
sion, drawn on p. 8e, is buttressed pri- 


marily by a reference to an unfortunate- 
ly non-existent "Appendix E," though it 
is clearly true from other data). 

The argument proceeds thus, by de- 
duction from indirect data, when it 
would have been much more straight- 
forward (though more expensive) sim- 
ply to ask children what they thought 
of first when they heard the word 
"Democrats." If they then said John F. 
Kennedy, the conclusion would be clear. 
The fixed-response-alternative approach 
used throughout the study is fine for de- 
termining the child's affects toward po- 
litical stimuli, but it is inappropri- 
ate for obtaining the contents of his 
thought. A free-response technique would 
be preferable if children are not to be 
forced into an artificial consensus. 

The other unequivocally impressive 
contribution of this research is the docu- 
mentation of what might be called the 
“rational-independent” norm, both in 
children's attitudes, and in their teach- 
ers’ attitudes and practices. Young chil- 
dren develop quite unrealistic ideas 
about the bases of political power in a 
democracy, and about ways they might, 
as adults, obtain power. They believe 
that what goes on in government is all 
for the best, not a surprising finding 
given the parallel finding that only a 
minority of grade-school teachers believe 
in presenting critical material about this 
country. Consequently these young, white, 
native, children evidently see no need for 
social change. No items measure this fact 
directly, however. 

They also have rather negative atti- 
tudes toward collective action. They see 
little difference between the two politi- 
Cal parties, and in a variety of ways 
suggest that "Independence" is prefer- 
able to party loyalty; they believe 
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they should make up their own minds 
about a candidate rather than imitat- 
ing parents and should postpone party 
commitment until adulthood. They also 
believe in rallying behind the winner 
of an election. Their feeling—that Hess 
and Torney describe as the "personal 
clout illusion"—overestimates the indi- 
vidual vote as a decisive expression of 
power and underestimates the power of 
interest groups. 

This seems generally to be a coherent 
set of beliefs, even in grade school. In- 
dependent children are more vigorous 
proponents of these other beliefs than 
are those with a party loyalty. Examina- 
tion of their teachers' answers to these 
same questions reveals strong support for 
this same "rationalindependent" norm. 
Also noted is that the higher-IQ chil- 
dren at each SES level are more likely 
to be Independents. 

This study makes clear once again 
how many basic attitudes are laid down 
before the child has any very compre- 
hensive information about the attitude 
object. The rule that affective commit- 
ments precede their informational bases 
here holds for nationalism, party loyal- 
ty, and support of the Presidency; it has 
long been known to be the case with 


racial prejudice. 


The second goal of the study may be 
most interesting to the educator: what 
or who are the crucial agents of attitude 
acquisition? For how much is the school 
responsible? What is the range of out- 
comes a school can effect by varying its 
input? What is the impact of peer 
groups? How much contribution does 
the family make? Here the authors' anal- 
ysis is much less satisfying, and surpris- 
ingly so, since their data would have 
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permitted a rather substantial analysis. 
More seriously, their conclusions go far 
beyond what their data suggests. 

For example, a major conclusion is 
that "the public school appears to be 
the most important and effective instru- 
ment of political socialization in the 
United States” (p. 101). This statement 
is based first upon a few correlations 
between teachers’ practices (eg, dis- 
playing the flag) and children's attitudes 
(eg. thinking the flag symbolizes Amer- 
ica). However these correlations are quite 
mixed in outcome. For example, although 
teachers at all grade levels reported em- 
phasizing political persons and institu- 
tions equally, young children's attitudes 
emphasized persons, whereas older ones’ 
emphasized institutions. The second type 
of evidence for the school’s impact is the 
Bap, narrowing with age, between chil- 
dren’s attitudes and the attitudes of the 
aggregate group of teachers, However, 
nothing in the data Suggests this similar- 
ity is specific to teachers, rather than to 
educated adults in general, or in fact, 
to adults in general. It would seem that 
the authors short-changed their data. 
They make no effort, for example, to 
show that a classroom’s attitudes covary 
with those of its teacher. 

Another major conclusion of the study 
is that families are primarily responsible 
for socializing Party preference and po. 
litical involvement, but relatively little 
else. Assessing the family's contribution 
is at best a tricky business, The authors 
ingeniously try to correlate siblings’ at- 
titudes, and compare them with the cor- 
relations of children matched on demo- 
graphic characteristics and paired at 
random. However, they neither include 
party preference or political involvement 
in the items used nor indicate which 
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items yielded significant sibling agree- 
ment and which did not. 

They also ask children which party 
their father favored, and found relative- 
ly few children who disagreed with their 
fathers, However Niemi (1967) has shown 
that even high school seniors are extraor- 
dinarily inaccurate in their perceptions 
of parental party preferences. Moreover, 
it seems inconceivable that young chil. 
dren would generally claim political 
disagreement with their parents on any- 
thing, though Hess and Torney appar- 
ently did not ask children for their 
perceptions of parental views on any- 
thing else. Thus the analysis rules out 
none of the most obvious alternative 
Sources of the child's party preference: 
the classroom climate of opinion, the 
child's attitude toward the President, 
parental candidate preference, the na- 
tional climate of opinion, or even ran- 
dom choice. 

Typical of the volume is useful de- 
scription—a majority of these children, 
for example, have party preferences by 
grade 4 or 5 and have worn campaign 
buttons—but poor analysis. It may well 
be true, as scholars have been saying for 
Some years without very good data, that 
Parents are the main source for party 
Preference, but the data in this study 
add no further evidence. Parenthetically, 
the evident partisanship of these chil- 
dren represents an interesting anomaly. 
They clearly took sides .in response to 
the Kennedy-Nixon campaign, and along 
Predictable lines of class, religion, and 
Party, despite their claims of rational- 
independent norms, It would be interest- 
ing to know how American adults have 
generally worked out this conflict between 
personal partisanship and non-partisan 
norms, 


Hess and Torney's third goal is also 
addressed only superficially. Four mod- 
els of the process of attitude acquisition 
are distinguished at the beginning: the 
"accumulation model” (attitudes are 
based on the incremental acquisition 
of pieces of information by a didac- 
tic learning process); the "interpersonal 
transfer model" (the child generalizes his 
feelings about some person in his own 
life, eg. the father, to some political 
object); the "identification model" (ac- 
quisition takes place by imitation of an- 
other person's ideas without any direct 
didactic learning); and the “cognitive- 
developmental model” (acquisition is de- 
pendent upon the attainment of the ap- 
propriate level of general cognitive 
sophistication). 

From time to time, throughout the book, 

one or another of these models is invoked 
to account for a difference between age 
or IQ groups, or between items. However, 
in virtually no case is any serious effort 
made to test between “models.” 
f A good example is the conclusion that 
idealization of the President is “inter- 
personal transfer” from other successful 
relationships with authority in the past. 
The child, feeling powerless, must per- 
force idealize those adults in whose power 
he is. The main evidence for this is that 
the child's initial perception of the Presi- 
dent as benevolent drops off with age, 
though he continues to see the President 
as a hard-working man, making important 
decisions. Of course this change itself 
proves nothing about the process. 

Hess and Torney offer two more direct 
ways of testing the model. One is to look 
at father-absent children. Unhappily, such 
children did not differ from the remainder 
in any way that could not be ascribed to 
chance. Second, all children rated "the 
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father" on the same dimensions as the 
President, but these ratings seem no help 
in accounting for idealization of the 
President; in fact, the relationships are 
barely noted. And data from the teachers 
would suggest, rather, the "accumulation 
model"—they try much harder to empha- 
size the good things about the country 
in the lower grades, and give a more 
balanced, critical version in junior high. 
This edited and perfumed version of 
American government also seems to be 
emphasized by most American parents; 
after the Kennedy assassination, most 
adults believed Oswald had not acted 
alone but only a rare school-child shared 
this conspiratorial view. Adults with small 
children said they had tried not to com- 
municate these doubts to them (Orren & 
Peterson, 1967). 

White children in Appalachia, measured 
with the Hess and Torney items, actually 
perceive the President as “malevolent.” 
The evidence suggests that this baleful 
view is acquired by the “accumulation 
model” from the father, since the father- 
absent children are the most favorable 
toward the President (Jaros et al., 1968). 
By the “transfer model” the father-absent 
children should have been less favorable, 
not having the benefit of a happy depen- 
dency relationship with an authority; but 
even in Appalachia young children seem to 
be very positive about their fathers, if not 
about the President. This study also illus- 
trates that Hess and Torney’s description 
of children’s political attitudes may have 
to be substantially modified as more rep- 
resentative samples of children are queried. 

The "accumulation model,” then, re- 
mains in almost all cases a creditable 
alternative to the one offered by the 
authors. They initially (p. 20) suggest 
using inconsistencies among measures as 
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an indicator of the accumulation model, 
yet almost nowhere do they present any 
such intercorrelations. In another case, 
the accumulation model is said to be un- 
able to account for affiliation with the 
President or attachment to the nation, 
since the child has strong affects without 
much information about them. However, 
experimental studies (e.g. Andersen and 
Hubert, 1963) have shown that this occurs 
Very commonly when opinions are formed 
on the basis of didactic learning: the in- 
dividual retains the affect but quickly 
loses the content. Finally, the gradual 
lesening with age of positive affect on 
numerous items is also interpreted. as 
refuting the accumulation model; this 
occurs in the summary of the very chapter 
that had revealed a similar decrease at 
higher grade levels in the tendency for 
teachers to present only the "good" things 
about the country. 

The authors’ evidence, per se, gives no 
Teason for supposing that these attitudes 
cannot be substantially altered by chang- 
ing the material children are exposed to in 
school. No doubt, because cognitive devel- 
opment and family influences place im- 
portant constraints upon the schools, the 
authors may often be correct in identifying 
the areas of most constraint. However, 
their evidence Bives little basis for such 
judgments, 

One of the conclusions of this study that 
will no doubt often be cited is that “much 
of the basic socialization of political atti- 
tudes has taken place before the end of 
the elementary school years” (p. 114). 
However, this follows from the study only 
in the narrow sense of "basic" that empha- 
sizes attachment to nation and compliance 
to law and the governmental superstruc- 
ture. The dependent variables of the study 
are almost exclusively the pale and safe 
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questions of Americanization. This is “so- 
cialization” in the narrowest and most 
parochial sense—indoctrinating a child in 
those political beliefs that are the “norms” 
of the entire American political culture. 
America is thus treated much as if it were 
a small primitive tribe, with unchanging 
norms going back generations, rather than 
as the highly complex, pluralistic, conflict- 
ful, industrial, and tense modern society 
that it is. The authors gently criticize the 
schools for “the tendency to evade some 
realities of political life” (p. 11), but no- 
where do they note the omission of such 
matters from their own inquiry. There 
are no questions about political conflict, 
political process, racial conflict or ethnic 
divisions, and no Negroes and few ethnics 
in the sample. Class differences and class 
conflicts are completely ignored in the 
inventory. Nothing was asked about 
the Bill of Rights, nor about any matters 
of civil liberties. Mainly the study covers 
the same safe institutional issues as cov- 
ered in school (the President, voting, Con- 
gress) and omits the more controversial, 
divisive issues that too often are missing 
from school curricula. 

One's definition of "political socializa- 
tion" has a subtle and, perhaps danger- 
ous, consequence upon the criterion by 
Which one judges the completeness of 
Socialization. If one assumes that chil- 
dren are gradually becoming socialized 
by adopting a common set of generally 
agreed-upon societal norms, then sociali- 
zation will be complete, like physical 
growth, when age no longer produces a 
Change in marginal distributions of 
Opinion. And this is precisely the basis 
for Hess and Torney’s conclusion. In an 
early pilot study of high-school students, 
they found roughly equivalent marginal 
distributions across the four grade levels 


in two high schools. In their main data, 
eighth-graders often have the same dis- 
tribution of opinion as teachers. 

But this is an odd, and almost fright- 
ening, criterion for socialization in a 
democratic, pluralistic society. A prefer- 
able criterion would be something like 
the stability or internal coherence of 
the individual citizen's beliefs. Has he 
worked things out for himself, such that 
his beliefs about politics and society 
make sense to him in terms of his own 
values? As criteria for the completion of 
political socialization, one would be 
more likely to use test-retest correlations 
or correlations between various items, than 
to use the fact that the average ninth- 
grader discusses politics as often as the 
average twelfth-grader, or that the aver- 
age eighth-grader thinks the President 
makes mistakes just about as often as his 
teachers think the President does. 

'This raises, finally, one of the most 
curious omissions in the book. Research 
on adult voting behavior (Campbell, 
Converse, Miller, and Stokes, 1960; Con- 
verse, 1964) has increasingly empha- 
sized the fact that many attitudes (or 
“non-attitudes,” as Converse calls them) 
are unstable, internally inconsistent, and 
quite free of any reliance on an ab- 
Stract political ideology. One of the im- 
portant lessons of this work is that ag- 
Bregate data which look coherent may 
in fact reflect a great deal of incoherent, 
unstable, inconsistent, random movement 
on the part of individuals. Surprisingly 
Hess and Torney make little concession 
to the possibility that these children may 
be responding superficially about mat- 
ters that they think and care little about. 
At almost no point do they correlate ap- 
parently-related attitudes or do they test 
the testretest stability of an attitude. 
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This is another reflection of the rather 
superficial analyses done on this impres- 
sive mass of data. 

A close reading of the book does 
nothing, however, to dispel the feeling 
that it will be a central study in this 
literature for the next decade, at least. 
As the study of children in Appalachia 
already indicates, its data will provide 
a baseline against which others will try 
to find exceptions. The age norms con- 
tained here will be useful for almost 
everyone. But the explanations offered 
for them, both in terms of the agents 
responsible for attitude acquisition and 
change and the process at work, must be 
treated quite skeptically. In general, they 
reflect only a superficial analysis of the 
available data, seasoned with a large 
measure of conventional wisdom. 

As a final note, the book, unhappily 
enough, is difficult to use as a reference 
source, despite the excellent descriptive 
data. The index is so brief and vague 
that it is no help, and the organization 
of the book is loose, so that related bits 
of data are not always contiguous. Im- 
portant data appear throughout, but one 
almost needs to reread the book to find 
them. The bibliography is very brief and 
with some distressing flaws. One has the 
feeling that the authors lost their steam by 
the time this long-term project had ended. 

DAVID O. SEARS 
University of California, 
Los Angeles 
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THE IMPACT OF THE SociaL Sciences, 
by Kenneth Boulding. 

New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University 
Press, 1967. 114 bp. $375. 


Around the globe, and now stretching 
into space, is the “sociosphere” which 
includes all human beings and their in- 
tricate relations. "This sphere has a dy. 
namic of its own, although it clearly is 
mingled with the other spheres. We used 
to view the sociophere as being shaped 
by forces beyond our understanding and 
control. Over the last two hundred years 
we have become conscious of the fact 
that social nature, like nature's nature, is 
subject to human Buidance once we un- 
derstand its laws, and thus the social sci- 
ences were born. This new set of disci- 
plines is itself Part of the sociosphere, 
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affected by it and affecting it. The more 
potent the social sciences become, the 
Breater our capacity to "steer" our social 
life rather than being controlled by it. 

Having set the Stage, economist, “dove,” 
and Quaker Boulding provides us with a 
quick, insightful review of the "state of 
the art" in economics, international rela- 
tions, and the "sacred" aspects of life. 
Boulding selected economics because it 
illustrates social science at its best, inter- 
national relations because it exemplifies 
the gap between the actual and potential 
achievements of social science, and the 
"sacred" because it is here that the mis- 
sion of the social sciences is particularly 
"ambiguous." 

At one point in the book Boulding re- 
veals a deeper reason for his trinity: the 
world is composed of three kinds of re- 
lations—exchanges, threats, and "integra- 
tive" activities. While economics does not 
exhaust the study of exchanges—recently 
George Homans and Peter Blau applied 
it to the study of social relations—it pro- 
vides the archmodel. Threats are used in 
any conflict, as Thomas Schelling has 
shown, but they are more central to inter- 
national relations. Sacred elements may 
be found in all relations, but Boulding 
holds that they are best studied in the 
realm of law, religion, and ethics. What- 
ever settings one chooses to focus upon in 
one's efforts to explore this trinity (this 
reviewer focused on the study of utilitarian, 
coercive, and normative organizations),! 
Such a triad, because it provides an ex- 
haustive typology of social relations, leads 
to an understanding of the basic founda- 
tions of social life. We treat each other 
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respectively as means (to an exchange), as 
objects (which have no rights, and hence 
can be forced), or as goals (in which case 
we treat others as an end in themselves, and 
we extend to them at least the same rights 
we accord ourselves). Thus, to fully com- 
prehend these three relations, their deriv- 
atives, and their effects on each other, is 
to know the social realm. 

Boulding is fully aware that the social 
sciences provide only one of three main 
approaches to the understanding of the 
sociosphere. He distinguishes among folk 
knowledge, such as common sense or oral 
traditions of primitive peoples; literary 
knowledge, in which the written word has 
high authority; and scientific knowledge, 
where empirical testing and logical rela- 
tions prevail. Boulding seems to subscribe 
to a moderate evolutionary notion, that 
man’s general knowledge progresses from 
folk via literary to more and more scien- 
tific knowledge, although we retain ele- 
ments of all three. Our approach to the 
social life is still laced with many pre- 
scientific elements. Nor is Boulding com- 
pletely sanguine about this evolution. He 
sees that folk knowledge has certain ad- 
vantages over literary knowledge, because 
he believes folk-systems have built-in rap- 
id “feedbacks” which do not allow un- 
realistic notions to prevail for long, while 
literary systems (he seems to have religious 
dogmas in mind) protect superstititions 
by the power of authority which is award- 
ed to the written word. Nor is Boulding 
blind to the shortcomings of science, 
though in this little book (which is in 
part aimed at advancing the cause of the 
social sciences) he does not discuss in de- 
tail the tendency of the scientific per- 
spective to abstract, dehumanize, and frag- 
ment our view of the world. Although we 
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cannot rely exclusively for our knowledge 
of the social world on poets, journalists, 
and historians, without their kind of 
knowledge (which, by the way, is neither 
"folk" nor quite "literary," in Boulding's 
terms) we would miss half of what there 
is to know. Thus, to understand educa- 
tion in contemporary America, I would 
hate to have to do without Herbert Kohl 
(36 Children) or Jonathan Kozol (Death 
at an Early Age) just as I would be reluc- 
tant to give up the Coleman Report.? 
Some attention also should be paid to the 
procedure (methodology, if you wish) used 
in studies such as Edgar Friedenberg's 
Coming of Age in America. Is this folk, lit- 
erary, or scientific knowledge? Or is it 
some kind of a combination, which makes 
for a fourth genre—more "scientific" than 
Kohl or Kozol, but also more "humanis- 
stic” than Coleman (in the particular 
work referred to)—a genre of which 
Boulding's numerous books themselves 
are masterful samples? 

Boulding subscribes to the proposition 
that scientific knowledge is based on the 
combination of formal (logical or mathe- 
matical) theory and an organized body of 
data. Keynesian economics and later de- 
velopments, especially in econometrics, 
provide Boulding's model of a social sci- 
ence theory. He views the organized col- 
lection of national data on income as a 
model for the necessary factual input. He 
sees great hope in the theoretical works on 
international relations by Deutsch, Kaplan, 
McClelland, North, Richardson, Schell. 
ing, Singer, and others who use mathemat- 
ical, logical, and "system" approaches. He 
advocates the establishment of an interna- 
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tional network of data-collecting stations 
to gather the needed facts. 

Boulding points out here and in a pre- 
vious publication. (Conflict and Defense) 
that such a scientific approach in effect 
requires that the world be populated with 
a large number of units so that "random" 
variations (including personal ones) will 
cancel each other out. Some internation- 
al data can be handled in this fashion— 
for instance, data about citizens and trans- 
actions. Data on governments and nation- 
al leaders, on the other hand, are less 
amenable to Boulding's approach. Bould- 
ing seems to imply that this is a reason 
social science has not done much so far for 
international relations. (He once sug. 
gested that larger nations be broken into 
smaller ones, à la antitrust legislation.) As 
I see it, this is analogous to a tailor say- 
ing that the suit he has created does not 
fit the buyer because his bone Structure is 
too broad. Perhaps a less formal science, 
less dependent on mass data and more 
amenable to institutional and personal 
analysis, could help out where the econo- 
metrics of international relations are be- 
ing blocked. 

Once Boulding has discussed the nature 
and evolution of the social sciences, he 
then asks about their impact. Although 
he is basically optimistic about the po- 
tential of the social sciences, the book is 
punctuated with Boulding's human impa- 
tience with policy-makers, especially those 
dealing with international affairs, who fail 
to listen to the findings of social science. 

Boulding's latent rationalism comes to 
the fore in his almost complete disregard 
of politics and its mechanisms, In my 
view, social scientists know quite clearly 
how to avoid wars (do unto the world's 
nations as you did to the thirteen col- 
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onies: build a nation), to prevent riots 
(do unto the poor and minorities as you 
did for the working classes), and how to 
solve most other social problems. What we 
do not know is how to help the citizens 
and leaders see where their true interests 
lie and how to assist them to work out 
among themselves a program which will 
lead toward the good society. Our in- 
capacity to control our fate is only in part 
"technological" (e.g, we need more ef- 
fective birth control devices) or “man- 
agerial" (we need a way to provide more 
Services with fewer bureaucrats); to a sig- 
nificant extent our problems are those of 
community-building and political matura- 
tion. It is here that the societal lack seems 
greatest and the contribution of the social 
sciences smallest. No wonder economics 
represents social science at its best; it is 
the science of means. And of course inter- 
national relations seem to be the problem 
area; here the formation of new polities is 
of primary importance. It is no surprise 
that the status of the sacred realm is 
"ambiguous"; its normative content serves 
both to sanctify the obsolescent systems 
and to legitimate the new ones. 

If the approach Boulding applies does 
full justice to economics and provides the 
foundations for a theory of international 
relations, his treatment of the sacred is 
more limited. He sees the tension between 
social science and the sacred as mainly 
institutional: while the social sciences are 
search-oriented, the sacred is ceremonial. 
Boulding contrasts the free atmosphere of 
laboratories with the awesome atmos- 
phere of the courtoom or church. He says 
repeatedly that the social sciences and the 
Sacred realm affect each other in ways 
that are partly complementary, partly 
competitive, but he has much less to say 


about what these effects are or what the 
dynamic is. 

As most social scientists have it, sacred 
institutions deal with value-judgments 
("ought to") and social science with fac- 
tual statements ("there is") and the two 
never meet (and should not). Actually, 
the sacred realm includes much folk- 
knowledge which is being undermined by 
social sciences in the way natural science 
drove religion out of cosmology. Just as 
the Copernican revolution forced men to 
change their notions of the earth's rela- 
tion to the universe (which, in turn, af- 
fected their religious beliefs), the notion 
of society advanced by the social sciences 
forces us to adjust our attitudes toward 
the role of men as less adapting to and 
more the adaptors of social systems. The 
implications of such a change in perspec- 
tive for a traditional thinker are far-reach- 
ing: he must acknowledge that the very 
social problems most condemned by so- 
ciety—e .g., crime, insanity and sexual non- 
conformity—are in fact created by society. 
He can no longer believe that individ- 
ual men are solely responsible for these 
modes of behavior. Society, he must real- 
ize, is man-made and can be re-made by 
human efforts. 

We are also aware, however, that “sci- 
ence does not conquer all." For one thing, 
scientific knowledge is always tentative 
and general, leaving to the sacred (includ- 
ing secular myths) the absolute pro- 
nouncements and the private explana- 
tions. (An anthropologist once asked a 
primitive man why he believed that a 
tribesman was killed by black magic; did 
he not know that the hut collapsed be- 
cause the termites ate the foundations of 
a few huts each year? The man re- 
sponded: Sure I know, but why did the 
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termites pick on this one this year? 
Black magic answers this question, at least 
to the tribesman's satisfaction, and re- 
sponds to his psychic need; science, in 
principle, cannot do either.) 

Secondly, the explanations offered by 
the social sciences not only force the 
sacred to retreat from the arena of factual 
statements, but they also affect the val- 
ue-judgments themselves. For instance, 
when criminology shows that capital 
punishment is not more effective than 
certain jail terms in deterring crime, it is 
harder for society to continue to sanc- 
tion death sentences, although it could 
do so on abstract grounds (one ought to 
revenge the dead by death, "eye for an 
eye," etc). The social sciences even pene- 
trate so far as to explore the relations 
among values, e.g, by showing that sep- 
arate and equal cannot be attained, that 
inequality and self-dignity are contradic- 
tory, and so forth. 

Even more intricate is the disenchant- 
ment effect of science. Social science tends 
to weaken not only religious commitments 
but all normative ones, by making the 
individual aware of the relative, tenta- 
tive, and "functional" nature of his val- 
ues and moral upbringing. While there 
are various philosophical and ethical 
antidotes to this side-effect of science, it 
is a sociological fact that the social sci- 
ences tend to unmask society and in the 
process weaken those factors which give 
meaning to life and life to society. 

Boulding touches upon these issues 
and states that he subscribes to a "mild 
optimism" that sacred systems in toto will 
be able to adapt to the impact of the so- 
cial sciences as religion adapted to the 
rise of the natural sciences; however, he 
runs out of space before he develops his 
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reasons. Again, Boulding's latent rational- 
ism shows in his favorable orientation 
toward a scientific critique of the value 
system itself, though he stops short of 
Suggesting a Hume-like scientific ethic. 
The educator and student of educa- 
tion will be gratified to see Boulding 
calling for more social-science concern 
with this realm? He can also find here 
the tension between the aggregate statis- 
tical approaches (for instance, in survey 
studies and psychological testing) and the 
institutional and genetic approaches ex- 
emplified by societal, organizational, and 
personal case-studies. Finally, here too the 
increase in scientific knowledge offers a 
mixed blessing; it tends to detach as it 
dissects, and to fragment as it analyzes. 
Education, which still relies heavily on 
folk or literary knowledge, if not on 
sheer myth, will benefit most from what 
the social sciences have to offer if it does 
not lose sight of the need to temper the 
aggregative, fragmenting, meat-grinder 
approach of science with humanistic in- 
sights and sensibilities, Boulding's book 
itself offers a fine example of such a mix 
while his occasional rationalistic, ultra- 
Scientific, apolitical lapses warn us of the 
traps which await those who do Not con- 
stantly keep at least one eye on the world 
they seek to know as they evolve new 
methods of knowing it. Where Boulding 
occasionally slips, most of us are likely 
to fall. 
AMITAI ETZIONI 
Columbia University 


* The reader may benefit from a survey of 
the findings of social sciences provided by 
Berelson and Steiner, Human Behavior (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 1964) and a 
Survey of the theoretical approach in Mc- 
Kenzie, Politics and Social Science (Balti- 
more, Md.: Penguin, 1967). 
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THE DYNAMICS or MODERNIZATION: A 
STUDY IN Comparative HISTORY. 

by C. E. Black. 

New York: Harper & Row, 1966. 207 pp. 
$5.95. 


This is an important and stimulating 
contribution to the relatively new study 
of modernization. As students of educa- 
tion have begun to investigate the role of 
education in modernization they, like 
others, have been hindered by several 
limitations in the basic literature: a 
culture-free and operational definition of 
the process per se; a competent historical 
study of different patterns and crucial 
variables in modernization; and a con- 
sideration of available data from all 
countries of the world, so that universal 
aspects of the process might be distin- 
guished from those peculiar to a given 
country or culture. This book represents 
à courageous attempt to meet such needs. 

Professor Black, a noted historian, is 
the first scholar to make systematic use 
of material on all countries of the world 
in a comparative study of modernization. 
Though cognizant of the problems posed 
by irregular sources, he feels "the time 
has now come to formulate generaliza- 
tions about the whole of mankind in mod- 
ern times.” (p. 45) He does so in a high- 
ly intelligent, concise and clearly written 
manner. In the process he synthesizes a 
vast body of historical and social science 
monographs related to modernization 
and includes an excellent bibliographical 
€ssay on the literature. The result is a 
book that provides an important historical 
and worldwide frame of reference for 
those concerned with some aspect of mod- 
ernization. It is also probably the best 
single introduction to the study of mod- 
ernization as a whole. 


Essentially Black is concerned with how 
different countries, with their own par- 
ticular traditions and conditions, respond 
to a series of critical problems that con- 
front all modernizing societies. He uses a 
functionalist approach that focuses on the 
process by which traditional institutions 
adapt to modern functions. Intellectual, 
political, economic, social and psycho- 
logical aspects of this adaptation are con- 
sidered, but the heart of his analysis, and 
the basis of his typology, is largely politi- 
cal. To provide the framework for this 
discussion, he defines modernization, 
identifies four critical challenges of mod- 
ernity, places the societies of the world 
into patterns of conditions that influence 
how and when these challenges are posed 
or handled, and finally considers the im- 
plications of this process for the future. 

Black defines modernization as “the 
process by which historically evolved in- 
stitutions are adapted to the rapidly 
changing functions that reflect the un- 
precedented increase in man’s knowl- 
edge, permitting control over his envi- 
ronment, that accompanied the scientific 
revolution” (p. 7). Later he observes that, 
ideally, modernization should be viewed 
as an age-old process, “a continuous 
series of changes accompanying the 
growth of knowledge and its effects on 
man’s ways of getting things done” 
(p. 55). His working definition is in fact 
limited, however, to the adjustment of 
traditional institutions to the implica- 
tions of rapid intellectual change during 
recent centuries. 

On the basis of his historical analysis, 
Black finds four crucial transition pe- 


riods that all modernizing societies must _ 


face. The first is the challenge of mod- 
ernity, that time when a traditional so- 
ciety is initially confronted by modern 
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ideas and institutions, and local propo- 
nents of modernity begin to appear. 
The second is the consolidation of mod- 
ernizing leadership, a generally violent 
phase in which power is transferred from 
traditional to modernizing leaders, a clear 
break is made with agrarian based insti- 
tutions, and a reasonable national con- 
sensus on the new political ends and 
means must eventually be achieved. The 
third is economic and social transforma- 
tion, the phase during which industriali- 
zation and urbanization increase, and the 
society reaches the point where a major- 
ity of its population is urban and is en- 
gaged in industrial or commercial pur- 
suits. And the fourth phase is the integra- 
tion of society in response to the uproot- 
ing and fragmenting effects of urbaniza- 
tion on the individual. This challenge re- 
quires a basic reorganization of the social 
structure that will strengthen the ties of 
the individual with the large, diffuse ur- 
ban-industrial network. 

Black then groups the 175 societies of 
the world into different "patterns" ac- 
cording to which societies share roughly 
common conditions in facing one or 
more of these problems of modernization. 
Many circumstances determine the pat- 
tern and influence the response of a 
given country: whether its transfer of 
power to modernizing leadership was rel- 
atively early or late; whether the chal- 
lenge of modernity to its traditional lead- 
ership was internal or external; whether 
it had continuity of territory and popula- 
tion or had to direct its energies to re- 
grouping; whether it was self-governing 
or under colonial rule during a pro- 
longed period; and whether it entered 
the modern era with developed and 
adaptable institutions or had to borrow 
extensively from more advanced societies. 
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Within each pattern, dates are given to 
Suggest when a country began or termi- 
nated any of the phases of modernization. 

In the final two chapters the study of 
past trends in modernization is used as a 
basis for predicting political implications 
of the process in the future. The immedi- 
ate prospect is sober, one of tension and 
violence; 10-15 revolutions per year in 
the developing countries are considered 
likely for the foreseeable future. But 
Black anticipates a persistent trend to- 
ward the accomplishment of social inte- 
gration in a majority of the world’s socie- 
ties in the 21st Century, the development 
of many highly integrated regions and 
the strengthening of world integration 
through international agencies. 

In the body of his discussion Black 
demonstrates an awareness of complexi- 
ties and diversities in the process of mod- 
ernization, an awareness that is some- 
times inadequately reflected. in his initial 
definitions or generalizations. Indeed, at 
some points his later qualifications would 
seem to merit revised generalization. 

His definition of modernization, in 
Some respects a case in point, is probably 
the principal shortcoming of the book. 
When applied outside the context of 
modern Europe and certain successful 
non-European countries, the Operational 
utility of the definition tends to suffer. 

The process of modernization is essen- 
tially related, for example, to the adapta- 
tion of historically evolved, or tradition- 
al, institutions to new functions in the 
modern era. Yet, as later illustrated by 
Black, this process does not take place in 
the countries of sub-Saharan Africa, 
where local institutions were so insuffi- 
ciently developed that modernizing in- 
stitutions had to be imported from 
abroad. Black does not note that in 
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numerous Islamic countries, where he as- 
sumes that traditional institutions were 
sufficiently evolved to adjust to modern 
functions, several important traditional 
institutions proved unadaptable. Where 
educational and legal institutions, for in- 
stance, resisted change, a parallel system 
of imported European institutions had to 
carry out modern functions, The mod- 
ernization of many societies, then, de- 
pends greatly upon the function and 
adaptation of borrowed modern institu- 
tions. Black takes this factor, if not its 
full scope, into account in his text. But 
his definition, as it stands, does not, and 
thereby tends to be culture-bound. 

A central hypothesis reflected in the 
definition is that the dramatic change 
involved in modernization stems mainly 
from the rapid growth of knowledge, 
which also has an immediate influence 
on the functions institutions perform. 
Black is concerned with general patterns 
and processes following the take-off of 
the intellectual revolution. He does not 
probe in detail the conditions surround- 
ing the generation of new knowledge in 
Europe—the still elusive question of 
"why Europe." Nor does ke attempt a 
specific explanation for different re- 
Sponses to new knowledge among re- 
cently traditional societies. A refined 
understanding of the relationship | of 
new knowledge and other variables to 
productive adaptation requires more 
Pointed studies on the sequence of 
changes— politica], economic, social psy- 
chological, and intellectual—during the 
period of genesis in Europe and in more 
and less successful new nations. 

Black’s predominantly political frame 
of reference is certainly desirable as a 
starting point for such a broad study 
and, in many respects, is necessary, be- 


cause of the nature of the sources. Yet 
one misses an adequate consideration of 
the factor "X," psychology, in the dy- 
namics of modernization. 'The way or ex- 
tent to which a society and its institu- 
tions adapt to the challenges of modern- 
ity is certainly related to perceptions, 
drives for innovation and achievement, 
or proclivities for irrational and emotive 
response. The need to incorporate this 
dimension more fully into the analysis 
is implicitly underlined late in the book, 
when Black observes that “most of the 
societies that are vigorous and prosper- 
ous under modern conditions enjoyed a 
substantial degree of vigor and prosper- 
ity before they took advantage of the 
opportunities offered by modern knowl- 
edge" (p. 161). 

While the 175 listed societies of the 
world confront their particular problems 
of adaptation at their own pace, Black 
expects them all to go through the same 
phases of modernization and eventually 
to achieve a high degree of social inte- 
gration. He is most convincing in his 
treatment of phases as a series of his- 
torical challenges and in his description 
of the agonies of this process. But when 
the full sequence of phases, based on 
Western experience, is projected as a fu- 
ture pattern for all societies, questions 
inevitably arise. Only 14 Western so- 
cieties have entered the phase of inte- 
Bration, the least well defined of the 
phases. One wonders if the particular 
conditions facing many new nations— 
mounting population pressure, limita- 
tions on the extent of potential indus- 
trialization or different psychological re- 
sponses—might not be significant enough 
to distort such projections. 

This is a most rewarding book, what- 
ever its few shortcomings. It brings a 
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rare quality to comparative history, and 
new perspective and breadth to the 
study of modernization. It should be re- 
quired background reading for anyone 
dealing with the connection between 
education and modernization. 


DAVID C. KINSEY 
Harvard University 


Tue Process OF SCHOOLING. 
by J. M. Stephens. 
New York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 


Inc., 1967. 168 pp. $3-95. 


J. M. Stephens comes on both in person 
and in print as a somewhat puckish, long- 
ignored sage who is finally going to be 
heard. Neither overbearing nor entirely 
modest, he is understated not so much by 
design as by falling slightly short, even 
now, of the full import of his own shrewd 
observations. 

Since the late 1920's, Stephens writes, 
he has suspected that there are powerful 
forces found within the child’s social en- 
vironment—what he has since come to 
call "the forces of schooling"—that pro- 
duce learning more or less independent- 
ly of any particular system or style of 
teaching. So much of school learning re- 
sults from these "blind, unknowing ten- 
dencies,” the "essential mechanisms of 
schooling," he continues, that deliberate 
efforts to improve instruction are almost 
bound to have an insignificant effect. 

A substantial part of The Process of 
Schooling is given to developing this thesis 
and its implications. Interwoven with 
this is a second main thesis, that these 
forces and the resultant school or academic 
learning have a crude survival value. 
This value may come into play only oc- 
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casionally, and then only by chance, but 
nonetheless it accounts for both the or- 
igins and the persistence of the forces of 
schooling. 

The major theses of Stephens' book 
seem especially timely, in that they re- 
flect the current collapse of highly- 
touted instructional Systems, or at least 
of our short-run illusions about them: psy- 
chological schemes for improving the 
teaching of basic skills, technological 
Schemes for the more efficient transmis- 
sion of information, and social schemes 
for the more effective deployment of a 
school’s resources. 

Stephens reviews over the past go years 
or so the many investigations that have 
seemingly failed to turn up factors that 
can be manipulated with confidence to 
improve school achievement—studies of 
attendance, class size, television, counsel- 
ing, team teaching, nongraded instruc- 
tion, and programmed instruction. Now 
Supporting his study are Miriam Gold- 
berg’s review of grouping practices (The 
Effect of Ability Grouping, Teachers Col- 
lege Press, Columbia, New York 1966), 
Anthony Oettinger's examination of com- 
puter-assisted instruction (Run Computer 
Run, manuscript, Cambridge, Mass. 
1968), and the United States Civil Rights 
Commission’s review of recent attempts 
to compensate for the academic disad- 
vantage of lower-class Negro children 
(Racial Isolation in the Schools, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1967). The last 
of the reviews just cited points to a sec- 
ond reason for our harkening to Stephens 
at this time. In their most recent test, 
many schemes have seemingly failed in 
projects intended to improve the school- 
ing of poor children, particularly Blacks, 
whose very survival in contemporary so- 
ciety could well be at stake, 
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Stephens himself has summarized so 
well the main points of his argument 
that it is best simply to quote him at 
some length and, then, to comment on 
this summary. 


The basic forces that have led to the 
evolution of the school and have kept 
it at work in survival-favoring channels 
are to be found not only in human 
deliberation but to a great extent in a 
few clusters of widespread, primitive, 
Spontaneous tendencies that frequent- 
ly owe little to deliberate decision. 
The first of these clusters of spontane- 
ous tendencies consists of... manip- 
ulative tendencies . . , 


These tendencies, it will be remember- 
ed, indude such things as doodling, 
making marks in the sand, exploiting 
an echo, playing with word patterns, 
and working out numerical relations. 


Along with these spontaneous manip- 
ulative tendencies, we also postulate 
Spontaneous communicalive tendencies. 
There is a cluster of spontaneous com- 
municative tendencies which lead us 
to talk to other people about our in- 
terests. Here the emphasis is not on 
our deliberate efforts to help or im- 
prove the hearer but on our spontane- 
ous descriptions of our travels, our op- 
erations, our pets, our achievements, 
and of the various things that we hap- 
pen to know. 


In other clusters we see tendencies that 
lead us, on the one hand, to applaud 
or commend, in spontaneous fashion, 
Some performances of people and lead 
Us, on the other hand, to express dis- 
approval of other performances, or to 
Correct an inappropriate performance, 
or to show discomfort on its occurrence. 


Here, again, we do not refer to the con- 
scious, altruistic efforts to encourage 
other people or to increase their com- 
petence but to the spontaneous, auto- 
matic smile or applause, to the uncon- 
trolled grimace, or to the spontaneous, 
unthinking correction that springs to 
our lips when we hear a word mispro- 
nounced or detect a factual error. 


Among the cluster of tendencies that 
lead us to speak of what we know, we 
should give some attention to a special 
cluster by which we are led to supply 
the answer for which someone else is 
groping. 'This, again, refers mot to 
quiet and kindly aid supplied upon 
request but to the compulsive blurting 
out of information even when our aid 
is quite unwelcome. 


Closely related to the urges to supply 
the answer, are those that spontane- 
ously lead us to point the moral, to 
call attention to the things that follow 
from a given course of action. With- 
out thinking about the matter we say, 
"See how much better things are now 
that you do it this way!" “See what 
happens when you don't watch where 
you are going!" We see a connection 
between a certain way of behaving and 
a certain result. Seeing this we are com- 
pelled to announce our discovery. 
Often we do so even in the face of a 
deliberate resolve to remain silent. 


Along with these active, positive ten- 
dencies, we must postulate a cluster of 
tendencies, or inhibitions, that lead us 
to tolerate certain kinds of behavior 
in others. We must have some basis for 
tolerating the person excessively en- 
dowed with the manipulative ten- 
dencies and the various communica- 
tive tendencies. 
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Our main task is to show that, to some 
extent, schooling would arise from 
the blind, automatic operation of a 
group of nondeliberate, spontaneous 
tendencies such as those just postulat- 
ed. It is now necessary to show that 
the clusters of tendencies are fairly 
widespread, though, of course, much 
more pronounced in some people than 
in others; that such tendencies will 
operate even without deliberate. con- 
scious intention to help, to instruct, 
or to improve; and that such ten- 
dencies, even if unaided by deliberate 
intention, would bring about some of 
the phenomena of schooling. (p- 35-36) 


Additional supporting research aside, 
the most compelling evidence for Ste; 
phens’ view of schooling is that it feels” 
so much like what happens in the vast 
majority of classrooms most of the time. 
It is like John Holt's account of school- 
ing in purportedly-progressive, middle- 
class classrooms in Cambridge, or even 
Johnathan Kozol’s description of school- 
ing in the religiously-parochialized factory 
classrooms of Boston, stripped down of 
these authors’ particular insights and 
moralistic overtones. Participant obser- 
vers have captured the unique flavors 
of various classrooms with more vivid 
language than Stephens’. Some examples 
are Louis Smith’s circus arena, Jules Hen- 
ry's witch-hunt syndrome, or what a Har- 
vard freshman characterized as a “milk- 
bottle syndrome” that he had observed 
building up to and down from the daily 
distribution of milk at midmorning in 
an elementary class. The structural fea- 
tures that Stephens has described so 
blandly are what these classrooms seem 
to have in common. 

There is a hooker in all of this, how- 
ever. It is that Stephens, unlike the 
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others we have cited, seems through most 
of his book to be pretty well satisfied with 
the outcome of conventional schooling. 
Our first Objection might be surmised 
from our earlier reference to the difficul- 
ty of raising disadvantaged children's 
school achievement. Stephens addresses 
himself only to the survival of a society 
or culture as a whole and to the function 
of schooling in accomplishing this, where- 
as we ought to be equally concerned with 
the relative advantage of different groups 
within a society. Indeed, it requires great 
stretches of the imagination to apply 
Stephens' argument for the survival value 
of schooling to intercultural conflicts 
like the conquest of the sophisticated Incas 
by Spanish barbarianism (our version of 
‘his example) than the slightly more 
subtle sorting-out system by which the 
Process of schooling within American 
Society ensures the continued domi- 
nance of certain groups by others. To un- 
derstand this latter Process, one must 
add at least two other basic factors in 
schooling. Stephens only hints in his ac- 
count at factors such as the socio-eco- 
nomic composition of different schools 
and classrooms, and the differentiated 
expectations of teachers and others for 
the achievement of children of various 
social backgrounds. The United States 
Civil Rights Commission’s report, re- 
ferred to earlier, makes a good starting 
case for adding these two factors to the 
picture. 

A second objection to Stephens’ argu- 
ment is that his view of what the schools 
ought to be doing for any children is so 
deadly. Essentially, he urges the schools 
to go on teaching, in much the same 
manner as they do now, academic sub- 
jects that have only a remote survival 
value—and, further, to teach these sub- 
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jects as if they had no other value. One 
would like to cheer Stephens’ relaxed 
attitude toward the pace that school 
achievement should take generally. It 
puts us in mind of Lillian Weber's ob- 
servation that what the English have 
taken from Piaget is an acceptance of 
the time required for intellectual devel- 
opment, whereas what Americans of even 
a Piagetian stripe are concerned with 
is the speed of transition from one stage 
of development to another. 

Unfortunately, however, Stephens is 
writing about nothing so interesting as 
this. Instead, he focuses narrowly (ex- 
cept in one chapter toward the end of the 
book) on conventional academic achieve- 
ment as he demonstrates how powerless 
We are to affect it. But his survey of at- 
tempts to improve school achievement 
leaves something that this reviewer kept 
track of in his marginal notes as the "X" 
effect: 


In this discussion, of course, the em- 
phasis has been upon academic achieve- 
ment. The development of the "whole 
child" may be another matter, and in 
this area Barker and Gump (1964) sug- 
gest many advantages for the small 
high school (P. 79). 


In a careful analysis of this classical 
study [the Eight Year Study] and of 
ten other studies dealing with the 
Same problem, Wallen and Travers 
(1963) report as follows: “In summary, 
the findings indicate no important 
differences in terms of subject matter 
mastery and a superiority of the pro- 
gressive students in terms of the char- 
acteristics which the ‘progressive school’ 
seeks to develop” (p. 474). Here again, 
we find that there is at least no aca- 
demic loss to be incurred when some 


of the school's attention is directed to 
real-life concerns (p. 81). 


Reviews of research on instruction 
pay attention mainly to conventional 
academic achievement partly because 
that has been the concern of most of this 
research. On the other hand, one might 
throw the whole baggage out even more 
summarily than Stephens does if other 
outcomes concerned him more in the 
first place. Stephens himself eventually 
turns to what he calls “character develop- 
ment." Nowhere, however, does his book 
allude specifically to those aspects of 
development—suggested, if only palely, 
by phrases like "concept formation," 
"critical thinking," and "learning to 
learn,"—which, ironically, may be more 
susceptible to influence by variations in 
schooling than conventional achieve- 
ment itself. 

Perhaps, though, this reviewer has 
been taken in by a magnificent tongue-in- 
cheek performance. For, out of all of 
this, Stephens pulls a very radical pro- 
posal. Given our recognition of the lim- 
its of both the usefulness and the modi- 
fiability of schooling, he proposes that 
we set up a second, parallel institution 
to involve youth more in the life of the 
community outside the schools. It is here 
that Stephens speaks of character devel- 
opment, as an outcome of work-study 
programs, participation in social serv- 
ices, and so on. 

Many will applaud Stephens' gesture. 
However, it cannot be said to represent 
much more than that, for he shifts back 
to the conventional terrain of the schools. 
Offering some rather sly opinions on 
matters such as how to modify different 
constituencies’ expectations of the schools, 
he fails to question in any fundamental 
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way the operation of the schools as he 
finds them. The process of schooling is 
to drone on. 


JOSEPH C. GRANNIS 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


To CHANGE A CHILD: A REPORT ON THE 
INSTITUTE FOR DEVELOPMENTAL STUDIES. 
by Fred Powledge. 

Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 1967. vit + 
110 pp. $2.25. 


To Ghange A Child deserves a mo- 
ment's notice, but only for the sake of 
the expectations which it arouses, and 
to call attention to the fact that its mis- 
sion remains unfulfilled. T 

Written by an upper-middle level es- 
tablishment journalist (New York Times, 
New Yorker, New Republic), the book is 
billed as a report on Martin Deutsch's 
Institute for Developmental Studies in 
New York. On the basis of its author's 
credentials, the substance of the topic, 
and the temper of the times, the book 
appears at first inspection to fill an 
urgent need. This need is for a Clear, 
incisive portrait of one of the most 
provocative, most ambitious, and most 
expensive school reform projects that has 
yet been launched in the effort to make 
fundamental changes in early education 
in the ghetto and to help break the 
cycle of urban poverty. 

There can be little doubt of the need 
and potential demand for a plain-talk 
explanation of some of the steps being 
taken to correct one of the more sinful 
of our current social crimes. The pref- 
ace indicates that, in sponsoring the 
book, the Anti-Defamation League of 
B'nai B'rith was addressing itself to this 
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need, in the belief that "maximum com- 
munication of existing information is a 
necessary aspect of formulating any ap- 
proach to these problems facing the 
schools.” 

With Up The Down Staircase and 
Death At An Early Age being widely 
sold as paperbacks in drug stores and bus 
Stations, everyone who cares can find out 
how bad the unreformed slum schools 
really are. Contrary to the Stereotype of 
complacency, people evidently do want 
to know what's going on. It's equally 
evident that some of them want to be 
in on the action as well as simply to 
know the facts. As this review is writ- 
ten, news reports tell that unacceptable 
program content, as well as individual 
teacher performance, was one of the is- 
sues that led an aroused community in 
New York’s Ocean Hill-Brownsville 
Demonstration. District to close Junior 
High 271 altogether. 

The B'nai B'rith was probably right. 
Maximum communication is necessary, 
and public interest must be further 
mobilized to improve early education in 
the slums. For while there are many 
Sources of information telling how bad 
things are, there are very few ways the 
non-professional public can inform itself 
on what can be done and is being done 
to make things better. 

Though complacency may gradually 
retreat before a growing public willing- 
ness to see changes made, public demand 
cannot be really productive until the 
public educates itself on the changes it 
wants. For example, in the vacuum of 
information on what to press for, mili- 
tants focus their demands on worthy but 
secondary objectives such as courses in 
Black history and Black culture. They 
fail to demand revolution where it 
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might make an enormous difference; i.e. 
to secure humane and informed pro- 
grams at preschool and elementary levels 
that would help acculturate ghetto chil- 
dren at an early age to regard the pro- 
cess of education as a worthwhile enter- 
prise in the first place. 

A strong popular book describing this 
aspect of the Institute's programs would 
be a most valuable contribution to so- 
cial change, and a major credit to the 
organization which sponsored it. Regret- 
tably, Powledge's volume does not fill 
the bill very well. 

lts principal problem is the lamen- 
table failure to target an audience. It is 
never really clear what readership the 
author was aiming toward—the general 
public that simply forms opinions, and 
ultimately votes; the involved citizens 
(school board or public action variety) 
Who seek to fulfill a responsibility or 
argue for a cause; the conscientious stu- 
dent, teacher, or school administrator 
seeking professional information; or the 
active professional who might want an 
abstract of the blizzard of technical pa- 
pers the Institute staff has published. 
For lack of definition the book doesn't 
Serve any of these publics very well. It 
is a curious mixture of doctrinal state- 
ments, pedestrian description, long and 
only partially integrated quotations from 
Institute publications, incomplete and 
confusing presentations of data, and a 
lengthy and unfocused transcript of "A 
Day in the Classroom." 

The book touches perfunctorily on 
What one assumes are major components 
of the Institute's purpose and programs 
in sections with labels such as "Status 
Quo," "Changing the System," "Building 
a Curriculum," "Sensitizing Teachers,’ 
“Parents,” and “Does it Work?" But it 


covers all of these topics inadequately, as 
articles in the Ladies Home Journal or 
Saturday Evening Post might do. At many 
points there are large gaps that call for 
elaboration. For example, much is made of 
the point that preschool intervention by 
itself is not sufficient to change the status 
quo. Intervention should be carried out for 
at least five years. Yet one looks in vain 
for a solid statement about what the pro- 
gram for the upper years does or ought to 
contain. 

Another omission of content that is 
hardly forgivable is the failure to provide 
source references where the general read- 
er may find more substantial information 
about the general issues of preschool edu- 
cation and technical data on the Institute 
itself. Although quotations are footnoted, 
there is no reference list and, annoyingly, 
no index or table of contents. 

Especially unfortunate is the failure to 
portray the Institute and its program in 
believable human terms of genuine peo- 
ple grappling with intensely human is- 
sues. "Though several staff people and 
students flit on and off the stage, they ap- 
pear as abstractions who left their flesh, 
blood, and personalities on the street out- 
Side the theater. The absence of real, 
moderately complete children is especial- 
ly unfortunate in view of the book's title, 
To Change A Child. 

This title suggests that real children 
have passed or will pass through real 
transforming experiences to a new state 
of being in real lives. A project that has 
Bone on for 10 years with the objective of 
making major changes in the qualities of 
the lives of its participants ought to have 
intensely personal narratives to relate, 
and these might do as much as or more 
than its admittedly wobbly test data to 
explain what the project is all about. 
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In Death At An Early Age, Kozol has 
brought us into the close presence of 
tragedy, with the stink of hopelessness 
and decay strongly in the nostrils. Public 
statements proclaiming that such wrongs 
can be righted shouldn't be ashamed to 
paint a recognizable human picture of 
what the new day might be like. After 10 
years of Deutsch's effort, can't Powledge 
tell us at least one success story of a child 
whose life was changed outside the class- 
room by virtue of important new ideas 
that were operating inside the classroom? 
Must the journalist, in seeking to fill his 
important role, adopt the protective 
drabness of the scholar's dehumanized re- 
ports? 

Why spank Powledge? The usual strat- 
egy is simply to ignore an inadequate 
book. Why pick on this one—for sadism, 
or to serve a purpose? There is a purpose, 
and it brings pleasure to no one that 
Powledge gets caught in the cross fire. 

School reform and early education are 
now “hot topics.” It sometimes seems 
that they've become almost like games 
that any number can play. Poke around, 
read a few articles, visit a few schools, 
write up a proposal, do a study, issue a 
report—get in the game. 

But any number can't play, or can't 
play well, and the margin for tolerable 
weakness and error is narrowing. Brook- 
lyn's agony over the Ford-Bundy project 
on decentralization is testimomy that in 
some quarters a margin for tolerable er- 
ror has completely disappeared. People 
on the inside ought to know what they're 
doing and what they're talking about 
when they speak from platforms that al- 
most guarantee influence and an audi- 
ence. And if they don't, we should be 
readier than we have been in the past to 
say, "Look here, this won't do, it simply 
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won't do. Take it back and do it over." 
Paris in The Spring (of 1968)—and 
Brooklyn, too—ought to teach us a lesson. 
If we on the inside don't do our jobs 
well, if we don’t “do it oyer,” the people 
out there whom we've badly served, in 
whatever capacity, are going to pull the 
structure down around us brick by brick. 


BERNARD Z. FRIEDLANDER 
The University of Wisconsin 


History AND THE SOCIAL Sciences: New 
APPROACHES To THE TEACHING OF SociAL 
STUDIES, 

by Mark M. Krug. 

Waltham, Massachusetts: Blaisdell Pub. 
lishing Co., 1967. 276 pp. $6.50. 


To those social studies educators used 
to the typical what-to-do, how-to-do.it, 
where-to-find-it, and why-it’s-important 
method books that are so numerous in 
the field, reading Mark Krug’s History 
and the Social Sciences: New Approaches 
to the Teaching of Social Studies will 
be a unique experience. Though he 
admits that he has serious reservations 
about the validity of the post-Brunerian 
fashion of organizing the social studies 
curriculum on the "structure of the dis- 
ciplines” model and that he hopes to 
appeal to the large "silent vote" among 
social studies teachers in America who, 
he believes, share his doubts, Krug de- 
liberately sets out to make a persuasive 
case “for the teaching. of history—not 
history consisting of ‘facts and dates'— 
but great, inspiring, and instructive nar- 
rative history in the order of Prescott, 
Parkman, Gibbon, Macauley, Trevelyan 
and Morison" (p. ix). 

Krug does not build his case directly 
and systematically but rather lets it emerge 
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as the consistent theme underlying 
his discussion of a more conventional 
list of topics. Thus Part I of his book, 
titled rather ambiguously "Rationale 
for a New Social Studies Curriculum," 
is a loosely-organized set of essays on 
such subjects as the nature and uses of 
history, a comparison of historical and 
socialscience methodologies, methods of 
teaching history and the social sciences, 
the structure of the disciplines approach 
to curriculum, and the historiography 
of the Civil War and Reconstruction. 
Part II of the book contains critical anal- 
yses of new courses of study in civics 
and citizenship, which he feels should 
be historically | oriented; geography, 
which he thinks is intellectually akin to 
history; United States history, and world 
history. 

Yet despite the indirection of his ap- 
proach, Krug's personal position on what 
social studies teaching ought to be emerges 
continually and is stated explicitly in his 
essay criticizing the structuralist approach 
to social studies teaching. 


Let us make our position clear. What 
is being proposed here as the proper 
approach to and the right content in 
the social studies? It is suggested that 
history remain the core of the social 
Studies curriculum but that history 
teachers be encouraged and instructed 
to select and use often insights, con- 
cepts, and modes of inquiry from the 
Social sciences... It is our position 
that there are many kinds of histori- 
cal knowledge which are, or can be, 
useful for a future citizen and that a 
reasonable amount of historical in- 
formation is indeed essential for any 
cultured individual, We shudder to 
think that a time may come when a 


high school graduate may know much 
about the structure of sociology, be 
quite at home with the concept of 
cultural change, be capable of using 
the inductive method, but know noth- 
ing of Bryan's “Cross of Gold” 
speech, be unable to speak intelligent- 
ly about the Spanish Armada, or plead 
ignorance of Cicero, Hannibal, and 
the Carthaginian Wars. Teachers of so- 
cial studies should pose to themselves 
this simple query: “Is it or is it nor 
important for young people entering 
college to know the ‘fact’ that the 
murder of Prince Ferdinand at Sara- 
jevo was the causus belli of World 
War I, or that Thomas Jefferson and 
John Adams died on the same day, 
July 4, 1826? Or, that Woodrow Wil- 
son was the author of the “Fourteen 
Points" or that Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt used the memorable words, “We 
have nothing to fear but fear itself...” 
...History teaching, greatly enriched 
by the infusion of concepts and the 
social science "lenses," may profitably 
consist of the chronologically-oriented 
historical narrative, made dramatic 
by the presentation of great person- 
alities and carefully selected in-depth 
case studies, The crux of the problem 
is whether history will be taught well 
and imaginatively by teachers trained 
in history who have also become in- 
formed and knowledgeable in at least 
one of the social sciences (pp. 134-136)- 


History deserves this place of curricu- 
lar pre-eminence, Krug believes, because 
of its great social utility. Since history is 
the most inclusive of all the disciplines, 
integrating in its content and process 
the humanities and the social sciences, 
it can serye a number of purposes. By 
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providing a vast source of styles of life, 
it can be a school of wisdom. It contains 
knowledge essential to the understanding 
of present problems and conflicts. It can 
be used to instill intelligent love of coun- 
try. It can be taught so as to train stu- 
dents' critical powers and it can be a 
source of intrinsic aesthetic pleasure. 

This is not, of course, an unusual set 
of claims, since a similar list could be 
found in one form or another in many 
textbooks and conventional history 
syllabi. In fact, what makes History and 
the Social Sciences interesting is the 
conviction with which Mark Krug ex- 
plicates beliefs which are so widely shared 
by so many social studies teachers. Mr. 
Krug is clearly in love with Clio. He 
knows a good deal of historical content 
and much about historiography. He even 
argues like an historian, supporting his 
claims by reference to several exemplars 
or to authorities who agree with him. 
One suspects that, like many others who 
chose careers as secondary-school instruc- 
tors, he was led to teach others by strong 
personal convictions about how much 
his special subject has meant to him. 
Based thus upon his feelings rather than 
his thought, his book does not develop 
a rationale so much as it presents a ra- 
tionalization for teaching the kind of 
chronological narrative history so fre- 
quently found in American classrooms. 
The task for a social studies educator 
who wishes to analyze Krug’s arguments, 
therefore, is not the usual scholarly one 
of testing their intellectual validity, but 
rather the pedagogical one of under- 
standing and evaluating the connection 
between Krug’s convictions about his- 
tory as a subject for study and his man- 
ner of presenting history in the class- 
room. Assuming Krug's views are proto- 
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typical we need to ask what liabilities 
and assets do history teachers who 
Share his enthusiasms impose upon 
themselves and their students? What 
problems are they likely to face if they 
try to carry out his suggestions? 

To get a clearer answer to these ques- 
tions, we must look more closely at Mr. 
Krug's definition of history. His most 
basic assumption is that history "includes 
every conceivable trace of all past acts 
and ideas of men" (P- 4). The historian's 
purpose is to find the meaning inherent 
in these past events, and since history is 
Written to be read by people, the most 
significant meanings are the humanistic 
ones; that is, those which describe hu- 
man strivings, failures, and accomplish- 
ments. To achieve his purpose, the his- 
torian sets about to recreate past events, 
Working with sources as the sculptor 
does with clay (P- 97). In reconstructing 
the past, the scholar follows five well-de- 
fined steps. In the first four, he must 
operate like a scientist, selecting a sub- 
ject to be investigated, collecting as 
many printed and written materials 
as possible bearing on the subject, ver- 
ifying the authenticity of his sources, 
and selecting and organizing the perti- 
nent data contained in them. The fifth 
step—committing his findings to a mean- 
ingful and interesting narrative—pro- 
vides the real test of the historian’s in- 
tellectual integrity, since it requires an 
"imaginative reconstruction” and thus 
is more subjective than any of the other 
steps. In this stage, in fact, the historian 
operates not as a scientist, but as an artist 
(PP. 43, 100, 101, 102). 

Though one might dispute a number 
of points in this analysis (the over-simpli- 
fied notion that historians follow a pre- 
scribed pattern which requires switching 
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at a particular point from a scientific 
to an artistic approach to knowledge, 
for example), there is no doubt that 
Professor Krug's definition of history 
rests on two major epistemological as- 
sumptions. First, he assumes that history 
has meanings external to the mind of the 
Scholar. There is some ambivalence 
about at what point the meaning comes 
in during the creation of a good nar- 
rative, and this ambivalence has conse- 
quences in Mr. Krug's pedagogical sug- 
gestions which will require later analy- 
sis. Nevertheless, since the creation of 
history involves a process of reconstruc- 
tion which ends by revealing the nature 
of man as demonstrated in his actions, 
the meanings in history must pre-exist 
outside the mind of the scholar. History 
is scientific, as Krug declares in quoting 
Collingwood, since it begins by knowing 
something and telling what it knows; 
humanistic, since it asks questions about 
things done by men at determinate times 
in the past; rational, in that it bases an- 
Swers on evidence; and self-revelatory 
Gtalics mine), in that it exists in order 
to tell man what man is by telling him 
what man has done (p. 5). 

Secondly, Krug believes that the mean- 
ings which the historian finds in the past 
are distinctive. For one thing, they are 
Dot generalizations or laws describing 
elements and Processes common to many 
cultures and civilizations. Instead, his- 
tory focuses on special events, on that 
which is Beneralizable in unique con- 
texts (D. 47). Thus, where the history 
Student finds the socia] sciences useful 
is in adding meaning to particular sys- 
tems of events. A case study in depth 
about decision-making in political affairs 
Can provide the scholar with a valuable 
tool for understanding President Wil- 


liam McKinley's tortured decision to 
make war on Spain, but not vice versa 
(p. 87). And although history deals only 
with unique persons, places, and times, 
the meanings of history are still no less 
profound than those of the social sci- 
ences, especially to youth. This is partly 
because the world, as it impinges on the 
minds of the young, is exactly the his- 
torical world of the unique, the specific, 
and the separate (p. 132). But more im- 
portant, it is because the imaginative 
reconstruction of the past, scientifically 
determined but artistically formulated 
(Krug uses this definition of Morris Co- 
hen's though he does not give a specific 
reference, pp. 13, 45), reveals a different 
and deeper kind of meaning than that 
conventionally found in the more “ob- 
jective" social sciences. Social scientists, 
or at least curriculum theorists like Je- 
rome Bruner, who seek to apply their 
generalizations to curriculum, work with 
"broad (ideas) full of fuzzy implications 
like ‘a nation must trade in order to 
live'" (p. 116). What emerges from his- 
tory are true relationships between men 
and events, eg. "men were not always 
at each other's throat [sic] and ‘fire and 
controversy' do not always rage in a free 
Society" (p. 126). In the final analysis, 
"history is not in essence a scientific un- 
dertaking but an ethical and moral one" 
(p. 183). There are lessons in history pre- 
cisely because history can be seen as “the 
story of man's struggle to conquer the 
forces of nature and of his faltering at- 
tempts to attain the goal of a better and 
happier existence" (p. 25). 

Given these views about the nature 
of history, how does Krug believe Clio 
should appear in the classroom? What 
purposes should she serve? How should 
she be taught? The clearest way to an- 
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swer these questions is to look directly 
at an example which Professor Krug 
gives in his chapter on "New Approaches 
to the Teaching of United States His- 
tory" (pp. 186-7. He assumes that the 
teacher has decided to use Lincoln's 
Farewell Address to the people of Spring- 
field. 


How does the teacher "teach" this mov- 
ing speech? First, as we said, he must 
place the speech in a setting and in a 
perspective and then after the proper 
mood of expectation is achieved, he 
could with benefit read the speech 
to the class reflecting the sadness and 
the drama of the circumstances in 
which it was given. 

'The discussion can center on a num- 
ber of points. 

1. Why is the Farewell Address one of 
Lincoln's finest speeches? 

2. What words or sentences added or 

detracted from the address would 

"improve" it? 

Would a Presidentelect today refer 

to himself as an "old man"? What 

does this tell us about Lincoln and 
about our times? 

"What are the reasons and the signifi- 

cance of Lincoln's prophetic state- 

ment that he might never return alive 
to Springfield? 

In what ways was Lincoln's task more 

difficult and more complex than that 

which faced Washington? 

6. Was Lincoln, while not a church- 
goer, nevertheless a man of profound 
faith in God? 

7. What passages in the speech mark 
it particularly as a literary master- 
piece? 

What strikes one immediately about 
this list of questions is their diversity. 
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"They cover a wide range of topics in 
aesthetics, religion, politics, and psy- 
chology. They require the student to 
address diverse issues—the prediction 
of cause and effect relationships, the 
definition of religious faith, the judg- 
ment of literary quality—at different 
levels of abstraction and generalization, 
varying from the classification of indi- 
vidual words and sentences to the gen- 
eration of comparative statements about 
an entire society at two points in time, 
And yet as was the case with the elements 
of his historiographical theory, Profes- 
sor Krug's diverse prescriptions for the 
use of history in the classroom are not 
entirely unrelated. Upon close examina- 
tion, this apparently diffuse set of ques- 
tions on Lincoln turns out to be based 
upon a common assumption and thus to 
Serve a common purpose, both of which 
stem logically from Profesor Krug’s be- 
liefs about the nature of history. The un- 
derlying assumption is that there are 
truths in the past which historians have 
discovered. The Farewell Address was 
one of Lincoln's finest speeches. It is a 
literary masterpiece. His task was more 
difficult than Washington's. The rele- 
vant questions for the student are why 
and in what particulars. The student 
who answers them correctly (one assumes) 
achieves the common purpose for which 
they are intended. He learns the truths; 
that is, he acquires aesthetic standards 
for judging literature, historical infor- 
mation which enables him to understand 
the role of the President, and moral 
principles which allow him to construct 
a model of a decent human being. Elab- 
orated and added-to by analyses in con- 
text of other past events and ideas, these 
truths will comprise an historical per- 
spective, or as Donald Oliver has phrased 
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it "a world view.” Such a world view 
is a stable picture—what man is and 
Can be as a social being—which the stu- 
dent trusts and can use as a context to 
Bive meaning to the otherwise trival 
events of his own time. Professor Krug 
phrases this major purpose himself in 
arguing for "a mankind perspective in 
the teaching of world history" (p. 262): 


The outstanding variety of the pos- 
tulated objectives of the ideal life, the 
baffling variety of methods used in 
pursuing the goals, and, even more 
important, the truly astonishing and 
unexpected results of human strivings 
and conflicts ought to develop in the 
student a sophisticated and thoughtful 
approach to contemporary human af- 
fairs and social problems. 


He makes the same argument even more 

dramatically in describing what history 

is (p. 11): 
We have already suggested that his- 
torical continuity gives human beings 
Some assurance of immortality. History 
makes it possible for puzzled, bewil- 
dered men to contemplate their rela- 
tionship with the past and bear the 
uncertain future with greater ease. 
The study of the historical record, 
With its repeated, if not orderly, pat- 
terns of successes and failures, prog- 
ress and regression, periods of bril- 
liance followed by chaos and decline, 
contributes to a sense of the unity and 
common destiny of all mankind. 


The use of history to create the ele- 
ments of “a world view” has direct and 


*Donald W. Oliver, “The Proper Uses of 
History in the High School" (unpublished 
address given to the Organization of Ameri- 
can Historians). 
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logical implications for the role which 
Professor Krug assigns to the teacher 
and for the kinds of strategies he recom- 
mends for use in the classroom. It is of 
primary importance, if the student is 
to use elements of the recreated past to 
form his own world view, that he know 
what the past was like and that he think 
about the true relationships which it 
reveals, Since history is initially outside 
the child, the role of the teacher is cen- 
tral. He must operate primarily as an 
intermediary between scholarly history 
and the student. His basic tasks are to 
select from the Library of Congress those 
portions of history the young person 
ought to learn and to invent strategies 
that will get him to learn them and to 
think about them effectively. 

A number of criteria will guide the 
selection of the content. History used in 
the classroom must be authentic; that 
is, it must be based on sound scholar- 
ship and must incorporate the most im- 
portant knowledge which historians have 
discovered about the past (p. 129). Teach- 
ers, therefore, need as deep an acquain- 
tance as possible with historical scholar- 
ship. And the fact that most of them 
lack such an acquaintance, Krug feels, 
accounts for the sterility of many high 
school history courses and for the un- 
warranted popularity of discipline-ori- 
ented social science courses (p. 177). The 
need for content lively enough to attract 
student interest means that effective class- 
room history must also be narrative and 
dramatic (pp. 183, 190). Biography 
should form one of its essential parts. 
This is partly because stories about 
people are inherently motivating. and 
exciting, and also because the important 
moral truths available in history pre- 
sumably make most sense when described 
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in terms of human beings (pp. 183, 184). 
Similarly, original sources, especially 
speeches of national political heroes, can 
be used to provide a first-hand “taste” 
of a particular event or personality (p. 
188), to correct historical myths (p. 187), 
or to add color and credibility to the 
teaching of the American Creed (pp. 
243, 248). Historiography (i.e. conflicting 
interpretations of the same context of 
events), if used judiciously, may also 
enrich courses by motivating students 
to do their own investigations and, with 
proper teacher-guidance, by training 
them in critical and analytical thinking 
(P. 193). 

The teacher also plays a critical role 
in selecting and applying appropriate 
strategies of instruction. And the teach- 
er should choose these strategies on the 
basis of their effectiveness in getting 
the student to engage himself intellec- 
tually and emotionally with history (pp. 
185-6). 

As for the methods of teaching his- 

tory, the teacher should be free to 

use the eclectic approach. He may 
dramatically present the "story of 
history" by simply imparting infor- 
mation, he may spend bloc [sic] of time 
on a study in depth of a public con- 
troversy, using the ingenious tech- 
niques developed by Oliver, Shaver, 
and Newmann, or he may, as occasion 
requires it, use the inductive method 
recommended by Fenton by which 
the student applies the modes of inquiry 
and thinking of the historian to the 
problem or event under investigation. 

In the area of method as in the area 

of content, the intellectual and peda- 

gogical autonomy of the history and 
social science teacher must be pre- 
served. 
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Two specific pedagogical techniques 
are especially useful. Since historical 
narrative, presented in a dramatic fash- 
ion, is the best means of initiating seri- 
ous study of an historical topic in the 
classroom, the teacher must be able to 
give concise lectures and must also be 
able to “ham it up" enough to capture 
student imagination (PP. 185-6, 195-6). 
Since the purpose of the study of history 
in the schools is that students can learn 
what the past has to teach, an effective 
instructor must be able to conduct class- 
room discussions that highlight essential 
knowledge. Such a discussion must be 
characterized by the influx of new in- 
formation, by intelligent questions, and by 
a logically-sequenced development ending 
with a concise summary either oral or 
written on the blackboard (P- 195). 

Clearly there are problems facing any 
teacher who attempts to follow these 
prescriptions. Indeed, insofar as Mr. 
Krug's curriculum presumes a history 
teacher who knows the truths embedded 
in his discipline and who is armed with 
Strategies to get students to accept these 
truths, these problems are already evi- 
dent in a large number of history classes. 
They center on the issue of relevance, 
both actual and perceived. Leaving aside 
the more superficial issues of pedagogical 
feasibility, social studies educators who 
seek to implement Professor Krug's sug- 
Bestions will run head-on into two basic 
questions. To what extent does written 
history reveal truths that can be applied 
to contemporary life and, assuming such 
truths are available in our knowledge of 
the past, to what extent will it be possible 
to get young people to accept them? 

Professor Krug's ambivalence on the 
first of these questions illustrates. the 
problem. On the one hand he seems to 
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share the relativist’s view that history 
deals with fragments of the past, not as 
it actually was, but as the historian sees 
it. History is thus a relevant subject for 
study precisely because "it is the product 
of men who receive their impulses, mo- 
tivations, and inspirations from con- 
temporary society,” and whose thoughts, 
skill, personal values, and biases are part 
of all they write (pp. 20, 21). And yet 
when the present-minded scholar creates 
narrative history of significance to school 
children, what he writes are accounts 
which reveal “the heroic story of the 
American Revolution,” “the genius of 
the founding fathers” (p. 22), the true 
motivations of Abolitionist leaders (p. 
91), and the existence of slavery as “the 
single most important cause of the Civil 
War" (p. 155). Admittedly these ac 
counts have limitations in allowing OHE 
to understand the present; indeed his- 
tory itself is replete with examples of 
men who have made the mistake of as- 
suming that their knowledge of the pan 
allowed them to understand the destiny 
of the world (p. 24). Nevertheless modern 
men need adequate comprehension ‘of 
history for two reasons. First, it is an in- 
dispensable source of knowledge for un- 
derstanding current political develop- 
ments; for example, only a person knowl- 
edgeable about the territorial disputes 
over Inner and Outer Mongolia and 
Sinkiang and the nationalist rivalries 
between Imperial China and Tsarist 
Russia can fully understand the gro 
ing rift between China and the Soviet 
Union (p. 25). And second, as an inex- 
haustible source of examples and modes 
of life, history may not always suggest 
ingenious solutions to present crises, but 
undoubtedly makes the job of finding 
them easier (p. 25). 


But on what terms will such knowl- 
edge be reliable and acceptable? It is 
here that Professor Krug has not carried 
out the logical implications of his defi- 
nition of history far enough to see their 
ambivalence. For if history's relevance 
depends upon the historian's starting 
with his contemporary impulses, motiva- 
tions, and inspirations, then the truths 
he discovers will be directly conditioned 
by the events of his own life. And since 
personal biases and values tend to be 
culturally-conditioned, it is likely that 
historical generalizations, particularly 
those which attempt to define current 
political developments and modes of life, 
are apt to be determined by the scholar's 
position in a cultural context. Thus con- 
strued, history in the grand style, like 
the Bible, tells a story whose credibility 
depends upon the willingness of the 
reader to accept the cultural values of 
the writer. 

For teachers who wish to use it in the 
classroom, the implications of this quality 
of narrative history are those which Pro- 
fessor Krug has outlined on his chapter 
on "New Approaches to the Teaching 
of the United States History." The in- 
structor will find it necessary to be thor- 
oughly familar with the narrative and 
desirable to be sympathetic with the 
frame of reference of the historian who 
created it. His main task will be to get 
his pupils to see the true relationships 
embedded in the narrative. An alter- 
native would be to get his students to 
create their own accounts of the past and 
to pit their conclusions against those of 
established scholars—a practice which Pro- 
fessor Krug endorses at one point (p. 19) 
but seems to condemn at another (p. 112). 

But what of the students? Will they 
be willing to search for the relation- 
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ships and having found them accept 
them? Will they find. history in the grand 
style relevant, even if it is presented 
dramatically and concisely in the class- 
room? One can at least raise some rea- 
sonable doubts that they will. For one 
thing, though all historical narrative 
considers both continuity and change, 
history in the grand style emphasizes 
continuity. The rhetoric which Profes- 
sor Krug uses in describing "the his- 
torical record"—"repeated if not order- 
ly patterns of successes and failures, prog- 
ress and regression, periods of brilliance 
followed by chaos and decline"—indi- 
cates that he sees it functioning this way 
also. But in the postindustrial world 
which forms the experience of present- 
day children and adolescents, discontinu- 
ity seems more obvious than stability. 
Bombarded by mass media accounts of 
the fast pace of events in the society 
around him, and by rock-and-roll lyrics 
claiming that unpredictability is the only 
permanence in reality, a young person 
may find historical accounts of earlier 
modes of life, no matter how dramatically 
told, to be, at best, of only antiquarian 
interest. In fact, if it is true that coping 
with rapid change is the most salient prob- 
lem facing contemporary man, it might 
make more sense to focus, not on consistent 
patterns in the past, but rather on the 
relativity inherent in all historical dis- 
course. It may be more relevant to teach 
history as "version," to emphasize that 
what one believes the past to have been 
depends largely upon where he stands to 
look at the evidence. In such a curricu- 
lum history would become a process of 
getting to know what one is willing to 
believe about the world around him and 
what difference it would make if one 
changed these beliefs. The study of his- 
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tory would then be a search for useful 
questions, not for reliable answers. Its 
ultimate purpose would not be to achieve 
a sense of immortality by identifying 
with exemplary persons and events of a 
bygone age, but to gain a sense of con- 
trol and importance by being able to 
make various kinds of sense out of a 
world in flux. 

The kind of history teaching Profes- 
sor Krug recommends may also seem 
irrelevant to present-day students be. 
cause of the psychological position it 
puts them in relative to the culture 
around them and to the teacher whom 
they perceive as culture's representative, 
Professor Krug's preferred models of his- 
tory instruction, we have noted, assume 
that the source of the most useful knowl- 
edge is entirely outside the child. It ex- 
ists in the Breat narrative accounts writ- 
ten by competent scholars. The teach- 
er's role is thus to get his pupils to know 
the indispensable information in these 
accounts, to understand the true rela- 
tionships revealed in them, and to em- 
pathize with the cultural heroes and 
villains around whom the narratives are 
organized. The student's role is largely 
as the object of the teacher's pedagogical 
ministrations. He is to be taught, to be 
inspired, to be given new information. 
Trying to make effective a course which 
mainly requires students to act as the 
consumers and users of knowledge some- 
one else has created is difficult; it takes 
little account of what Students already 
know about their cultural traditions and 
it ignores the apparently persistent desire 
of present-day youth, at least in the adol- 
escent stage, to understand their per- 
ceptions and to have their thoughts and 
judgments make a difference. The in- 
creasingly-vocal demands for more stu- 
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dent power, the growing participation 
of teen-agers, not only in the job market, 
but in public demonstrations like the 
Poor People’s March on Washington, 
and student social service in urban ghet- 
tos, are all evidence that many sensitive 
adolescents have strong convictions about 
the nature of contemporary society and 
where it should be headed. 

From an adult viewpoint, these stu- 
dent perceptions may seem to be wrong- 
headed or based on inadequate “back- 
ground.” But the teacher who bases his 
history course on the assumptions that 
teen-agers have very limited background 
through which to understand contem- 
porary problems and conflicts, and 
that young people need to have their 
Sensitivities aroused by dramatic, per- 
sonalistic stories, may easily be perceived 
as the key player in an insignificant 
pedagogical game. It is at least possible 
then that history courses which define 
as “critical” questions such as whether 
or not the final paragraph of Bryan's 
“Cross of Gold" speech brought about 
his defeat as a presidential candidate 
(P. 193), or which are in part based upon 
the premise that "many of our high school 
Students are not capable of making in- 
telligent judgments on the soundness of 
works of history” (p. 111) may seem monu- 
mentally trivial to many young people 
required to take them. E 

None of this is to argue that histori- 
cal narrative has outlived its pedagogi- 
cal usefulness or even to dismiss out of 
hand the contention that history should 
be at the core of the social studies cur- 
riculum. Rather, it is to contend that if 
history as a subject is to be effective in 
the contemporary public school class- 
room, it will need more careful defini- 
tion and more adequate implementation 


than Professor Krug has advocated for 
it in this book. 


ARTHUR S. BOLSTER, JR. 
Harvard University 


AN AFRICAN SEASON. 

by Leonard Levitt. 

New York: Simon and Schuster, 1966. 223 
bb. $4.95. 


In this first literary effort by a young 
Dartmouth graduate (Class of '63) we 
have, according to the book jacket en- 
dorsement by Sargent Shriver, "the first 
book which truly conveys the flavor of 
Peace Corps work...." It is doubtful 
whether any one book could adequately 
convey the full flavor of Peace Corps 
work, which ranges from ministerial-level 
consultancy to latrine construction. A 
more realistic claim is that An African 
Season is an accurate and moving account 
of a young Peace Corpsman’s life as a 
teacher in a rural African primary 
school. 

Levitt was a member of a Peace Corps 
program which in 1963 placed volun- 
teers in selected rural, generally isolated 
Upper Primary schools in Tanganyika 
(now the United Republic of Tanzania). 
These schools, comprising grades compar- 
able to the American grade levels five to 
eight, almost always lacked adequate 
buildings, books, and teaching aids. Be- 
sides the limited educational resources 
available to a young, often inexperienced 
teacher, the American PCV had to over- 
come severe communication problems. 
While the official medium of instruction 
was English, the Peace Corps teacher of- 
ten discovered that his pupils had never 
been taught in that language because of 
the limited facility of local teachers. 
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Yet, even in the face of such profes- 
sional obstacles, the Tanzania Upper Pri- 
mary program became one of the most 
successful Peace Corps teaching programs 
in the world, continuing to expand until 
1966 when a political decision by the 
Tanzania government abruptly brought 
it to a conclusion. 

While there may be some question as 
to whether the Tanzanian Upper Primary 
program sprang from an expressed “felt 
need” on the part of the Tanzanian gov- 
ernment, there is little doubt that it ad- 
mirably met the requirements of both 
donor and recipient governments. From 
the Peace Corps point of view, the Upper 
Primary school setting minimized the psy- 
chological letdown that often: character- 
ized the secondary school volunteer who 
generally lived in rather comfortable “seg- 
regated” Europeanized school compounds. 
The typical Upper Primary two-room 
staff quarters with its tin roof and lack of 
electricity, running water, or toilets fit the 
"grasshut" Peace Corps recruiting poster 
expectation of so many volunteers. Often 
the nearest town with any kind of social 
and commercial amenities was a day's bus- 
ride from the school. The spartan living 
accommodations, combined with the rela- 
tive isolation of his school, forced the 
Upper Primary PCV to learn the local 
language, eat the local food, and create 
what social life he could among the local 
people. The result was an almost total 
cultural immersion—a positive feature 
from the Peace Corps point of view, 

From a Tanzanian point of view also, 
the program had considerable merit, The 
Tanzanian Upper Primary schools had 
suffered from years of financial neglect, a 
cadre of poorly trained and dispirited 
teachers and a dearth of innovative edu- 
cational thinking and practice. Yet, these 
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Schools were supposed to develop the 
necessary language arts and mathematical 
skills essential for success at the academi- 
cally-rigorous secondary level. What the 
American PCV may have lacked in peda- 
'gogical training was compensated for in 
the enthusiasm and conscientiousness ex- 
hibited by the typical volunteer. For the 
first time in years, some of the pedagogi- 
cal windows of the Tanzanian Upper 
Primary school were opened and the dis- 
turbed dust has not yet settled. 

4n African Season could be described 
as the diary of one young Peace Corps. 
man's experiences teaching and travelling 
in East and South Africa. Roughly two- 
thirds of the book describes Levitt's ex- 
periences teaching at a government pri- 
mary school near Tukuyu, Tanzania, 
while the remaining third relates his im- 
pressions gained from a vacation safari 
into the southern, white-dominated coun- 
tries of Africa. 

On a more significant level, the book 
is perhaps the first accurate account of the 
operational milieu of an African primary 
school, admittedly as seen by a non- 
indigenous participant. The total number 
of staff members at such a school may 
not exceed half a dozen. Before a volun- 
teer can become a truly effective mem- 
ber of such a staff, he must recognize a 
number of critical and subtle cultural 
cues. If the volunteer intends to intro- 
duce significant change into the school, 
he must undergo an extended cultural 
sensitizing process which will require 
many hours spent in seemingly fruitless 
palaver over countless bowls of native 
beer (pombe). Gradually, the volunteer 
can begin to understand what Tanzanian 
education means to Tanzanian parents, 
pupils, teachers, and administrators. Only 
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then can he hope to introduce some small 
creative innovations—a few of which 
might outlast his two-year stay. 

The book is replete with skillfully-told 
anecdotes that describe the personal sen- 
sitizing process that Levitt underwent 
during the first year of service. What 
makes Levitt’s anecdotes different from 
hundreds of similar “war-stories” told by 
returned volunteers is his use of the 
anecdote to point up an important Afri- 
can attitude towards education. For ex- 
ample, the story of how the afternoon 
teaching schedule of the school was can- 
celled for an entire week to permit 
students to spruce up the school for the 
expected visit of the Primary School In- 
Spector (who, by the way, did not turn 
up on the appointed day) points up an 
essential feature of a centrally-directed, 
inspectorate-dominated educational sys- 
tem. Or the time that classes were can- 
celled so that students could march miles 
to the nearest airport to welcome some 
unknown political functionary from Dar- 
Es-Salaam (who, also, did not appear until 
a day later) makes real the important po- 
litical role schools play in developing 
African nations striving to create a sense 
of nationhood. In anecdote after anecdote, 
Levitt demonstrates his determination to 
understand the complex operational and 
cultural setting of his small, simple pri- 
mary school in the isolated Southern 
Highlands of Tanzania. 

While the book lacks some artistic pol- 
ish and may fall short of some standards 
of scholarly analysis, it does possess a 
warmth and a relevance that is often 
lacking in more scholarly academic tomes 
on education in the newer African coun- 
tries. As such, An African Season is a 
useful addition to the growing body of 


literature that attempts to analyze the pro- 
fessional and cultural problems that one 
encounters when teaching in an educa- 
tional system other than his own. 


RODNEY J. HINKLE 
Harvard University 


AN AFRICAN SEASON. 
by Leonard Levitt. 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 1966. 


223 pp. $4.95. 


I read this book about a Peace Corps 
Volunteer's experiences teaching in a 
rural primary school in Tanzania with a 
growing sense of exasperation which 
turned into frustration and finally merged 
into something approaching cynicism. 

I started the book in the belief that I 
was reading a slice of autobiography, or 
memoirs with a social implication. The 
contrasty snapshot on the dust cover, the 
blessing by Sargent Shriver of the Peace 
Corps, the brief biographical note about 
the author, even the dedication, and most 
of all the chronological treatment and ab- 
sence of story line, all created this impres- 
sion. This is a young ex-Peace Corps Vol- 
unteer writing about what happened to 
him, what he heard, saw, did and felt. 

After a while, somewhere half-way 
through Part I, the Ndumulu School sec- 
tion, I began to feel that I was not read- 
ing memoirs in the ordinary connotation 
of that term, but rather a carefully-ar- 
ranged collection of incidents. As the in- 
cidents accumulated I began to feel that 
the writer was exceedingly fortunate, or 
unfortunate, to have undergone all these 
well-known sorts of experiences within the 
span of ten short months. 
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The point is that they are all well- 
known in East Africa. Any get-together of 
half-a-dozen technical aid expatriates will, 
over a couple of beers, produce a spec- 
trum of anecdotes very similar to those in 
An African Season, Part I, but no one 
person will have experienced them all 
and, if at all, the time-span would be very 
much longer than ten months. 

There is Biboko, the drunken teacher 
afflicted with tribalism; there is Ngubile 
who likes to sleep with girl pupils; there 
is Twakatulu, the Headmaster with the 
inexplicable ideas on time-tabling and 
bursts of brutality, yet who understands 
what he is doing better than the 
writer wishes to believe; there is Bwana 
Mchanga, the clerk to the court at Ushi- 
rika who is an inveterate borrower with 
no intention of refunding. To have all 
these and other characters in one small 
place for one short time-span smacks of 
fiction rather than real life. Then the 
incidents at school: the school-boy thief; 
the "mass" sexual intercourse between pu- 
pils; the drunken Biboko who in his cups 
harangues the dining hall on the Head- 
master's inefficiency, providentially to be 
caught out by the Headmaster; the repeti- 
tion of the incident later on, discovered 
and reported by the author's fellow Vol- 
unteer, Mike; the resulting staff meeting 
from which the two Volunteers were ex- 
cluded; the postings which followed; 
Twakatulu, the Headmaster, who wishes 
to pass Cambridge School Certificate (in- 
cidentally nobody can enter for School 
Certificate offering only three subjects; 
probably General Certificate of Educa- 
tion is meant). This spectrum of drama 
might appear in the yearly report of the 
Regional Commissioner for the area, but 
for it all to happen at once more or less, 
even in one subdistrict, not to mention 
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one school, is too much to swallow. Of 
course, it is possible, truth being stranger 
than fiction, but the doubt, once created, 
persisted. To what extent, I ended by ask- 
ing myself, exasperatedly, am I reading 
romance with fact at one or two removes? 
How much is personal experience? 

I had a little bet with myself before 
tackling Part II, the safari through Rho- 
desia to South Africa. I wagered that the 
author would lead me through the types 
of anecdotes familiar to readers of anti- 
apartheid literature. And he did, even to 
the beautiful young woman in prison for 
being a "communist" 

If the reader does not mind dealing 
with a confusion of genres—memoirs, 
novel arising out of a year's living in 
rural Tanzania, social tract arising out of 
both—then the book will appeal. To the 
East African reader, however, the book is 
a caricature—the blacks too black, the 
whites too white, the tension too high. 
Life is much more ordinary and dull, 
even for a Peace Corps Volunteer. 

Mr. Levitt has obviously been influ- 
enced by Mr. Clancy Sigal Weekend 
in Dinlock, Mr. Sigal's novel which 
studies a social complex (a South Yorkshire 
mining village), lacks a story line, is pre- 
sented in two parts, is written in the first 
person—but the first person, the author, is 
withdrawn and we learn nothing or next 
to nothing about him. It is mainly con- 
cerned with the subjective interpretation 
of overt acts, words, and attitudes of the 
miners and their wives. It aims at being 
à social document. Well inside the texture 
of words lies the desire to be accepted 
as a man fit to be an intimate of the 
foreign group. All these things are mani- 


* Weekend in Dinlock (New York: Secker 
and Warburg, Ltd., 1966). 
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fest in An African Season. At the ex- 
pense of stretches of dullness, when in- 
significant chatter is reiterated, as hap- 
pens in real life conversation, this tech- 
nique often creates a tenseness and spon- 
taneity which grips the reader. This is 
true of Mr. Levitt who often writes power- 
fully and vividly but sometimes drops into 
bathos. 

Little of Mr. Levitt is learned from 
the book except that he has a great in- 
terest in human motives. The only other 
real fact which we learn about Mr. Levitt, 
despite the omnipresent “I,” is the de- 
velopment of his attitude toward the Afri- 
can. This development amusingly enough 
is characteristic of those technical aid ex- 
patriate officers who come fresh to East 
Africa with heady charges of idealism. 

This development is clearly seen in the 
author's relations with his servant. There 
is first the love phase when the servant 
is splendid and the author drops into his 
servant's home every weekend for a drink 
with the family! Then there is the disil- 
lusioned phase when the servant neglects 
his duty, gets drunk, absents himself. 

This is followed by disengagement and 
the development of an employer/em- 
ployee relationship, quite painfully cre- 
ated, and life gets onto an even keel 
again. From this point two characteris- 
tic attitudes are common. The first is the 
condemnation of the African. He is no 
longer loved but despised. The second is 
the realization that the expatriate in Afri- 
ca is in a privileged but tolerated post- 
tion and that friendship can only be real 
and deep if this position is always remem- 
bered, never resented, and a distance re- 
spected. That Mr. Levitt reached quite 
bappily this second frame of mind is 
much to his credit and illuminates the 
writing. 


^ 
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Mr. Levitt is of a liberal turn of mind 
and his whole book bears witness to his 
disquiet at the doctrine of the divine 
right of the white skin elaborated into the 
political system known as apartheid. It is 
good that he is not only philosophically 
liberal, but also agrees with Bobby Burns 
that "a man's a man for a’ that.” This 
conjunction of humanity with liberalism 
enables him to ride out happily in the 
end the traumatic impact on his being in 
a very foreign, rural culture. Unfortunate- 
ly, this does not always happen! 

It is a pity, therefore, that the pre- 
sentation of his experience bred cynicism 
in me long before the end. Fiction arouses 
one set of responses in the reader; auto- 
biography another. Which is the right 
way to respond to Mr. Levitt? I do not 
know. 

KYALE MWENDWA 
Ministry of Education 
Nairobi, Kenya 


Crispus Arrucks, Boy or VALOR. 

by Dharathula H. Millender. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1965. 200 pp. 
$2.50. Á 


It is not usual to acccord a lengthy re- 
view to a book written for 4th or 5th 
grade students in American schools. This 
is unfortunate. Public and school librar- 
ies have shelves of such books; the mar- 
ket is good and is growing with each 
new injection of Federal money. 

One portion of this market, growing 
faster than any other, are books which 
have anything to do with Negroes, to- 
day or yesterday. The volume reviewed 
here is a ‘natural’ for enjoying a wide 
and profitable market; for young chil- 
dren, it is a book about a Negro whose 
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name occurs in American revolutionary 
history, but is not controversial. Thus, 
we are teaching Negro history and can 
tell Black Power leaders to hush. 

Many educators, white and Negro, are 
justly critical of American history for its 
continuing distortions of the history and 
influence of Negroes, both individually 
and as a major ethnic group. We are 
naturally eager that these distortions be 
corrected, the blank places filled in, and 
the appropriate data reported accurate- 
ly. In an effort to overcome the ignor- 
ance of Negro and white teachers and 
historians, new books and articles de- 
voted to Negro history, African history, or 
biographies of Negroes are appearing at 
a great rate. It is to be hoped that li- 
brarians and educators will see to it 
that these volumes take their place with 
other works on American history, and 
that the data reported become a stan- 
dard part of students’ historical study 
of America from the very earliest grades. 
Hopefully, too, textbooks will reflect 
balanced versions of the African, British, 
and Spanish Caribbean backgrounds of 
American Negroes, a more realistic view 
of the demeaning aspects of slave life 
prior to the Civil War, a reasonable as 
well as accurate discussion of the Re- 
construction period, and a balanced re- 
port of the struggle by Negroes and 
other ethnic minority groups to gain full 
access to the privileges and responsibil- 
ities of American citizenship. 

The contribution of the book re- 
viewed here, however, is a major dis- 
service to these commendable goals. 
Works of this kind assign to history 
a dubious name in education and to the 
Negro an equally dubious role in Ameri- 
can life. To change our sentimental 
view of the past it is one thing to pre- 
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sent authentic, historic material, but it 
is quite another matter to twist or in- 
vent material. That the Negro has been 
ignored or lied about in American his- 
tory does not justify our telling other 
historical lies to repair the damage. Un- 
fortunately, that is exactly what Millender 
does in her 'biography' of Crispus 
Attucks, 

Despite the absence of historical data 
regarding Attucks’ life, Millender re- 
constructs a complicated family, com- 
plete with conversations purporting to 
show how happy the slaves were with 
their New England masters, 

Historical reviews of Attucks’ life in- 
dicate no authentic data, other than an 
advertisement to pay a reward for his 
capture as an escaped slave, his appear- 
ance and sudden death in front of the 
Boston Customs House on March 5, 
1770, and disputed, contradictory evi- 
dence at the trial of the British soldiers 
involved, 

Questions may be asked, too, about 
the kind of ‘history’ which has Attucks’ 
father, in the book by Millender, re- 
counting to his son his own life in 
Africa. 


‘... Tell me about your father.’ 

‘Well, my father was known best for 
his efforts to make the people of his 
kingdom prosperous. He encouraged 
them to be farmers and to trade with 
other people.’ .. . 

‘My father told his people that 
they needed to go to school in order 
to learn how to be Prosperous or suc- 
cessful. Our schools were different 
from the schools in this country, but 
they were suited to the needs of our 
people. They taught our people how 
to read and write our own language. 
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We had doctors and scientists, too, 
and many other kinds of workers.... 
Then one day my father was killed 
and I was sold as a slave.’ 

'How awful, Father!’ 

'No, not awful, son. Anyone cap- 
tured during a war was thought of as 
à slave. That's the way things were in 
those days. Slaves were the property 
of the chief of a tribe or the head of 
a family, and could be kept or sold 
as the owner wished. Most of them 
became trusted members of the tribe 
or family and were free to carry on 
many activities. But others were sold 
and taken to other countries. I was 
one of these." 

"What happened to you?’ 

‘I was sold to some traders from the 
West Indies, who brought me here. 


The father explains that now they are 
the property of Colonel Buckminster. 
Crispus does not seem to like the idea, 
but his father remonstrates 


‘Not many slaves have their own cot- 
tages,’ Prince [Attucks’ father] ex- 
plained. ‘I have my own plot of 
ground just as I might have had in 
Africa, though not as large. You have 
always been happy here and you can 
keep on being happy. The important 
thing is that you are my son and I'm 
Proud of you..." (pp. 33-35). 


Where are the horrors of the Middle 
Passage? What about the less than gen- 
tle slave trading resorted to by African 
tribal chiefs? What a delightful picture 
of the life of a slave in colonial Mas- 
sachusetts! One wonders just what kind 
of history Millender was writing, and 
for whom? Such a benign picture would 
warm the hearts of book selection com- 


mittee members from Texas to Mississippi. 

Millender provides no footnotes or 
lists of references to indicate the sources 
from which she has reconstructed the 
home and family of Crispus Attucks as 
he grew up. It would appear that the 
author has done some study of the lives 
of Indians, colonial customs, and the in- 
cidents leading up to the Boston Mas- 
sacre. But what is "true" and what has 
been fabricated by the author cannot be 
untangled. To pretend that this book 
provides an authentic story of the life of 
Crispus Attucks is to mislead in the 
grossest possible fashion. 

In writing the ‘biography’ of Crispus 
Attucks, Millender closes her volume by 
saying 

Much has been written about the be- 

ginnings of the American Revolution. 

Strangely enough, few United States 

history books have ever given suffi- 

cient attention or credit to Crispus At- 
tucks, the first to fall for American 

Independence (p. 187). 


What Millender fails to point out, as 
we will document below, is that Crispus 
Attucks became a martyr for the evolv- 
ing American Revolution by an accident 
of history. 

But Miss Millender is not alone in 
desiring a larger-than-life role for her 
"hero." Unfortunately, other historians 
have similarly distorted the role of At- 
tucks. For instance, according to C. Eric 
Lincoln 


Crispus Attucks, a Negro sailor who 
sought to rally the confused Americans 
in the face of the British fire, was the 
first to give his life for America.! 


1C, Eric Lincoln, The Negro Pilgrimage in 
America (New York: Bantam Books, 1967), 
p. 18. 
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Another eminent Negro Historian, 
John Hope Franklin, also falls into the 
chauvinistic trap: 


Attucks could hardly be described as 
a saucy boy. [By whom?] Nor was he 
deserving of the other harsh things 
John Adams had to say about those 
who fell in the Boston Massacre. He 
was more than forty-seven years old 
and had made his living during the 
twenty years after he ran away from 
his Framingham master by working on 
ships plying out of Boston harbor. As 
a seaman he probably [sic] felt keenly 
the restrictions which England’s new 
navigation acts imposed. He now un- 
dertook [sic] to make the protest in a 
form that England would understand. 
Attucks's martyrdom is significant not 
as the first life to be offered in the 
struggle against England.... The sig- 
nificance of Attucks's death seems to 
lie in the dramatic connection which 
it pointed out between the struggle 
against England and the status of the 
Negroes in America. Here was a fugi- 
tive slave who, with his bare hands, 
was willing to resist England to the 
point of giving his life. It was a re- 
markable thing, the colonists rea- 
soned, to have their fight for freedom 
waged by one who was not as Íree as 


they.? 


On what basis Franklin dismisses 
John Adams' comments and produces his 
own probabilities one cannot discern. 

Quarles, unlike. some of his colleagues, 
does not let being Negro distort his 
historical appraisal: 


? John Hope Franklin, From Slavery to Free- 
dom, 2nd ed. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 


1965), P. 127. 
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John Adams later [after the event] ob- 
served that the men who lost their 
lives that night were 'the most ob- 
scure and inconsiderable that could be 
found upon the continent.’ His re- 
mark had some justification. Crispus 
Attucks, ‘the first to defy, and the first 
to die,’ was a Negro of obscure origin, 
with some admixture of Indian blood, 
Presumably he had been a slave... 
Attucks's obscurity prior to the Bos- 
ton Massacre was in dramatic contrast 
to his role on that occasion... 

Whatever Attucks actually did that 
night, his prominent role in the Bos- 
ton Massacre owed much to John 
Adams, who, as counsel defending the 
British soldiers, chose to make him 
the target. ...It was Attucks ‘to whose 
mad behavior, in all probability, the 
dreadful carnage of that night is 
chiefly to be ascribed.’ 


Quarles argues that there is little his- 
torical evidence that Attucks was moti- 
vated by patriotic principles, and that 
in all likelihood—as John Adams in the 
defense of the British soldiers states— 
Attucks was merely part of an unruly 
and drunken mob enjoying the prospect 
of goading the nervous British, Yet, he 
continues, it is historically possible that 
he was influenced, as were other Bos- 
tonians, by anti-British sentiment. But all 
of this is inference, as Quarles admits.4 

In his collection of first-hand ac- 
counts of events in Negro history, Katz 
summarizes the events of the mob ac- 
tion which resulted in the Boston Mas- 
sacre by reporting: 


* Benjamin Quarles, The Negro in the Amer- 
ican Revolution (Durham: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1961), pp. 5-6. 

* Ibid., p. 8. 
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A group of Boston patriots met a 
company of British soldiers, but this 
time the usual name-calling, scuffing, 
and throwing of snowballs ended in 
bloodshed. 

The leader of the crowd of Boston 
men and boys was Crispus Attucks, a 
tall runaway slave who had become a 
seaman, When Attucks waved his cord- 
wood club and urged the crowds for- 
ward, someone gave the order to fire 
and the British muskets cut down At- 
tucks and four other Bostonians.’ 


The actual ‘eyewitness’ account, how- 
ever, does not quite jibe with the above 
summary. Katz quotes an observer, also 
a Negro, who stated in court: 


++.@ Stout. (heavy set) man with a long 
cordwood stick, threw himself in, and 
made a blow at the officer; I saw the 
officer try to ward off the stroke, 
whether he struck him or not I do 
not know; the stout man then turned 
around, and struck the grenedier’s gun 
at the captain’s right hand, and im- 
mediately fell in with his club, and 
knocked his gun away, and struck him 
over the head, the blow came either 
on the soldier’s cheek or hat. This 
stout man held the bayonet with his 
left hand, and twitched it and cried 
Kill the dogs, knock them over; this 
was the general cry; the people then 
crowded in, and upon that the grene- 
dier gave a twitch back and relieved 
his gun, and he up with it and be- 
gan to pay away on the people.® 


"William L. Katz, Eyewitness: The Negro 
in American History (New York: Pitman 
Publishing Co., 1967), p. 44. 

*Ibid., p. 56. 


From the eyewitness account, it sounds 
as though Attucks was foolhardy in the 
extreme; had the soldier not retrieved 
his bayonet and fired, it is likely that 
he would have been the one lying dead. 
Katz, the author of page 44, should read 
his own page 56. There is absolutely no 
supporting evidence that Attucks was a 
‘patriot,’ except in the sense that he was 
the first man to fall, mortally wounded, in 
a brawl with the British soldiers in Bos- 
ton in 1770. This fact, however, does 
not qualify him as an individual, Ne- 
gro or white, for elevation to the Hall 
of Fame. 

By contrast, the classic history of the 
United States of Charles and Mary 
Beard provides this comment, and only 
this comment, on the Boston Massacre 


...school children (of Boston) now 
emulated their elders by jeering at 
soldiers and officers; indeed, one of 
the first Americans killed in the con- 
flict was a school boy shot by an in- 
former who resented childish ridicule. 

This affair was shortly followed by 
the ‘Boston Massacre’ of March, 1770, 
starting in comedy as some youths 
threw snowballs and stones at a small 
body of British regulars and ending 
in tragedy with the killing and wound- 
ing of several citizens.” 


In writing her fantasy biography of 
Crispus Attucks for children, Millender 
has him attending the trial of Richard- 
son, who shot the taunting schoolboy. 
Nothing in the historical record would 
indicate that Attucks would do such a 
thing, particularly since his official status 
as a runaway slave would make 


"Charles and Mary Beard, The Rise of 
American Civilization, Rev. ed. (New York, 
Macmillan Co., 1934), p- 221- 
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such public appearance rather danger- 
ous. Courthouses, in those times, were 
not large and impersonal places; a 
person of Attucks appearance would 
have certainly drawn comment where- 
upon his former master could have had 
him seized; Millender ignores the other 
‘probabilities’ of history in order to in- 
vent those more suited to her purpose 
of inflating an individual tragedy to 
the level of heroic martyrdom. 

A more recent ‘popular’ history of the 
United States summarizes the Boston 
Massacre in these terms: 


The Townshend Acts bore most 
heavily on Massachusetts, and for its 
protests against them that colony's 
General Court was dissolved in 1768. 
Violence broke out soon after when a 
mob attacked customs agents trying 
to collect Townshend duties from 
John Hancock's sloop, Liberty. This 
prompted the governor to ask for 
troops. On March 5, 177% à snowball 
attack on some of the soldiers brought 
the unfortunate order to fire, and 
after the melee four [sic] Bostonians 
were lying dead. 

New England seethed over the ‘Bos- 
ton Massacre’; but when the new 
North Ministry repealed all duties but 
that on tea, quiet seemed to have 
been restored . -$ 


The charge that the Beards and Wil- 
liam Miller, being white, are thus in- 
sensitive to the role of the Negro might 
be worthy of further examination. One 
might pick up any current American 
history and find similar quotations. Few 
general histories today do an adequate 


sWilliam Miller, 4 New History of the 
United States (New York, George Braziller, 
Inc., 1958), p- 102- 
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job of placing the Negro in perspec- 
tive throughout our history, and indeed, 
one could cite the absence of Crispus 
Attucks in ‘white’ history books, and 
school textbooks. Suffice it to say that, 
historically, those who died provided a 
rallying cry for the American patriots, 
Yearly, the anniversary was 


duly observed...in a public cere- 
mony, which took on a ritualistic pat- 
tern. Bells would toll during the day, 
and at night lighted transparencies de- 
picted the soldiers and their victims, 
Biving a substance of sorts to the 'dis- 
contented ghosts, with hollow groans’ 
summoned to solemnize the occasion. 
The highlight of the evening was a 
Stirring address by a leading citizen 
which, as the contemporary historian 
David Ramsay observed, 'administered 
fuel to the fire of liberty, and kept 
it burning with an incessant flame.’ 
The propaganda value of the Boston 
Massacre cannot be minimized. , . .9 


Is it not a bit ironic for another Ne- 
Bro historian proudly to quote George 
Washington: “Remember it is the 5th of 
March and avenge the death of your 
brethren,"19 when that same Washington 
was most reluctant to allow Negroes, 
free or slave, to be recruited and treated 
as regular soldiers? 

The necessary question remains: must 
we make a hero out of Crispus Attucks? 
At a critical point in American colonial 
history, a traumatic event occurred 
whose propaganda value, as Quarles in- 
dicates, played a useful role in rallying 
wavering colonial sentiments and stiffen- 
ing the resistance to British rule. 


? Quarles, of. cit., P- 7. 


* Charles H. Wesley, "Editorial" Negro 
History Bulletin, 30, No. 3, March 1967, p. 4. 
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One small nagging question might oc- 
cur to the careful reader: what about 
those other Bostonians killed along with 
Attucks? John Adams, in supporting the 
defense witness who stated that it was 
to Attucks’ ‘mad behavior, in all prob- 
ability, the dreadful carnage of that 
night is chiefly to be ascribed,’ added 
"...a Carr from Ireland and an Attucks 
from Framingham, happening to be 
here, at the head of such a rabble of 
negroes, etc. etc, etc, as they can col 
lect together, and then there are not 
wanting persons to ascribe all their do- 
ings to the good people of the town." 
No one, however, in writing the history 
of the Irish in America makes much 
claim for Patrick Carr for having lost his 
life in the same fracas. The backgrounds 
and forebears of the others who died 
have faded into the fogs of history. Why 
such efforts to resurrect Crispus Attucks? 

Perhaps the important point is that 
When Negroes have appeared in these 
small but critical points in American his- 
tory they have somehow become 'white- 
washed.' The impression conveyed to the 
innocent and the ignorant is that Ne- 
Broeés appear in American history as 
slaves, over whom the states quarreled 
and therefore had a bloody and un- 
necessary war, and who then, after liv- 
ing in animal conditions for decades, 
once more (circa 1954) have become 
visible and voluble on the American 
Scene. 

A reasonable request might be, then; to 
'color them black when, indeed, black 
faces appear as they do throughout our 
history. But is it necessary to go further 
and create heroes out of non-heroes, 


"Thomas J. Fleming, "The Boston Mas- 
sacre," American Heritage, XVIII, No. 1, 
December 1966, pp. 6-11ff. 


black, white, or in-between? The life of 
Crispus Attucks by Millender is only 
one in a series of over 100 titles pub- 
lished by the same firm. One can justly 
ask what kind of historical authenticity 
guides the production of these volumes, 
and what kind of publishing responsibil- 
ity is demonstrated? 

At a time when authentic history is 
more essential than ever, we must re- 
frain from creating non-history. We, who 
tittered over the revisions of Russian 
history to discredit Stalin and then 
Khrushchev, have perhaps a little house- 
cleaning to do at home. Indeed, the 
usually-impeccable Encyclopedia Ameri- 
cana, might do well to review its refer- 
ence to Crispus Attucks as 'American 
patriot and leader of the demonstration 
that lead to the Boston Massacre. . . "12 
An impressive list of textbook studies 
over the years shows that educators have 
been well aware of the errors of omis- 
sion and commission existing in books 
of all kinds, and particularly in history 
books.13 

Future historians can, however, at 
least settle the problem of Crispus At- 
tucks by turning to the definitive dis- 
cussion of the incident in a recent es- 
say by Fleming. As Fleming persuasive- 
ly argues, the true import of the event 
was not who did or did not provoke 
the bloodshed, but that a bloody con- 
frontation had indeed taken place, and 
furthermore, that men who were to play 
leading roles in the ensuing evolution 
of the American Revolution took oppos- 


?? Encyclopedia Americana (New York: The 
Americana Corporation, 1967), vol. 2, p. 662. 

? Barbara Finkelstein, Loretta Golden, and 
Jean D. Grambs, “Textbooks in Social Con- 
text: a Bibliography of Studies of Textbook 
Contents,” College of Education, University 
of Maryland, 1968. (Mimeographed.) 
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ing sides in the trial of the British 
soldiers: Samuel Adams and the Liberty 
Men against his cousin John Adams and 
the rule of law and reason. John Adams, 
reviled by other Bostonians for taking 
on the defense of the British, won the 
case through his skill with courts and 
procedures, and thus gained time for the 
coming revolution to mature. He and 
Sam Adams became friends though they 
never agreed on tactics. In the end, 
Fleming observes: 


That John [Adams] won the larger 
place in history should not be surpris- 
ing to anyone who penetrates beyond 
the patriotic myth to the interior 
drama of this great but little-under- 
stood trial.14 


Are these subtleties of history too dif- 
ficult for little children? Must we, then, 
give them fantasy? I for one would 
opt for genuine make-believe, the great 
myths and fairy tales, the sagas and bal- 
lads, Paul Bunyan and Ulysses. Let 
youth, in all good time, ponder some of 
these obscure and dramatic by-ways of 
authentic history, from which lasting 
ethical and moral insights may, in all 
truth, also be gained. 

JEAN DRESDEN GRAMBS 
University of Maryland 


* Fleming, 0f. cit., p. 111. 


Eyewitness: THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN 
History. 

by William L. Katz. 

New York: Pitman Publishing Co. 1967. 
554 pp. $9.75- 

Booker T. Washington is an Uncle Tom; 
Nat Turner is a Freedom Fighter; Abra- 
ham Lincoln is a white supremacist, and 
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the first President of the United States is 
just another honkie, Mali, Songhay and 
Timbuktu are enshrined; and hog maws, 
chittlings and blackeyed peas are en- 
nobled. Here is the stuff of Black His- 
tory. Heroes, all black, struggle for free- 
dom, while villains, all white, oppress for 
Profit. Ignored facts are dusted off and 
celebrated, while previously scorned 
items are converted into virtues and ex- 
tolled. 

Black History, a tool used by race con- 
scious activists who wish to create a sense 
of people-ness between and among black 
people here and abroad, bursts with 
righteousness, pride, and outrage, 

Negro History, on the other hand, 
straightens out distortions and carefully 
plugs up the enormous gaps of informa- 
tion about people of color in this nation. 
Restraint and balance mark this ap- 
proach. Injustice is soberly catalogued. 
Negro inventors, soldiers, and artists en- 
ter into their proper chronological niche to 
tell Americans that this nation is in- 
debted to the invisible man. Negro His- 
tory, in short, speaks to the mind of white 
men and middle and upper-income Ne- 
groes of the above thirty-five generation. 
Black History Speaks to the souls of 
black men, especially to those of the 
young. 

The dichotomy, of course, is not with- 
out cracks; leakage turns up all the time. 
But the differences between the two his- 
tories in style, content, and audience 
mirror the larger conflicts over the why's 
Of racial consciousness among black 
Americans. The Olympic Boycott, the 
Black Power debate, LS. 201, student 
uprisings at the public school and uni- 
versity levels—all have in common a 
Striving for racial we-ness interwoven 
with the push and pull of assimilation 
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or ethnic identity. "I'm real torn up," a 
southern Negro school teacher said, "be- 
tween what my head knows is right and 
what people say my skin should tell me 
to believe,"1 

When the issues telescope to educa- 
tion, the distinction between the two his- 
tories gains in importance, Much of the 
heated dialogue over who should teach 
black children, the question of integrated 
or segregated content, and the confusing 
flood of books and materials pumped 
out annually can be filtered out roughly 
between one or the other. 

What sense, for example, is one to 
make out of the complex tangle of opin- 
ions of who should teach black children 
history? To most whites and Negroes the 
answer turns on the competency of the 
teacher, regardless of race. But to Black 
History advocates, concerned less with in- 
put of information and more with rede- 
fining blackness in a positive light, only a 
black man can teach the subject. For as 
one student put it: “If you wanted to 
learn how to be a carpenter, you get ap- 
prenticed to a carpenter, not a bricklay- 
er."2 

A controversy rages over the use of seg- 
Tegated or integrated content; i.e. a 
course on Black History or one on U.S. 
History with emphasis on the role of the 
Negro. Those who urge inclusion of 
ethnic material into the appropriate slot 
fall into the camp of Negro History. If, 
for example, there is a unit on the west- 
ward movement, Jim Beckwourth (fur 
trapper), Nat Love (Deadwood Dick of 
the 1880's), and the Indian pacification 


* Robert Coles, Children of Crisis (Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1967), p. 160. 

*Miriam Wasserman, “The Loud, Proud, 
Black Kids.” The Progressive, April, 1968, 
P. 38. 


efforts of the gth and 10th cavalry units 
must be given their fair share of text and 
photographs. Those, however, who de- 
mand a separate course stressing African 
civilizations, oppression and liberation 
of the race in this country, and Black cul- 
ture—art, music, language, food, etc.— 
clearly fall into the group desiring a 
heightened racial awareness. 

Turning to books and curriculum ma- 
terials, the same dichotomy applies. 
Books that glorify Crispus Attucks, who 
is, at best, a shadowy historical figure, 
are part of the effort to create a pantheon 
of black heroes that children can point 
to with pride. Since movements need 
heroes—martyrs preferably—Attucks, Nat 
Turner, Peter Salem, Malcolm X, re- 
gardless of their authenticity in histo- 
rians' eyes, can be used to counter white 
propaganda and convince black people 
that they counted years ago and they 
count now. 

To evaluate such books solely by the 
canons of historical "objectivity" and 
accuracy, as Negro History devotees of 
both races often do, is missing the point, 
I think; the purpose of such books is to 
build black counterparts to the Nathan 
Hales and Molly Pitchers of the past. That 
shadowy white heroes have been manu- 
factured and legends perpetuated in the 
name of patriotism should give pause to 
the critics who attack books without con- 
sidering their purpose and audience. The 
basic issues are whether black mythology 
will compete with the white mythology 
commonly called "social studies," and 
whether mythology—white or black—be- 
longs in the public schools at all. 

Black History advocates, a minority 
within a minority and often without 
resources, have produced, not unexpect 
edly, the least amount of publishable 
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materials—the few coming from SNCC, 
Freedom Schools, local Afro-American 
associations, and the like. The sup- 
porters of Negro History have managed 
to secure the ear of many publishers and, 
at the same time, insert a band into 
the federal pocketbook through the re- 
centlyintroduced bill for the establish- 
ment of a Commission on Negro History. 
As a result, in the past few years, materi- 
als ranging from straight textual narra- 
tive—Rayford Logan and Irving Cohen, 
The American Negro (New York: 
Houghton-Mifflin, 1965) or Mabel Mors- 
bach, The Negro in American Life (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc., 
1966)—to very competent and creative 
efforts have begun to penetrate some, but 
by no means most, classrooms. An ex- 
ample of the latter effort is William 
Loren Katzs Eyewitness: The Negro in 
American History and its companion 
Teachers’ Guide to American Negro His- 
tory (Quadrangle Books, 1968, 192 pp). 

Aiming at the teacher of the conven- 
tional United States History course at the 
secondary level, Katz combines narrative 
with original sources in a unit by unit 
approach that is closely keyed to the 
chronological pattern followed by most 
history teachers. With the Teachers’ 
Guide . . . . which includes sample units, 
bibliography, audio-visual aids, and other 
numerous suggestions, Katz has out- 
flanked those members of Boards of Ed- 
ucation, social studies supervisors and 
history teachers who complain about the 
lack of ethnic instructional materials us- 
able in the classroom. None can gripe 
now that such materials are unavailable; 
Katz has finally gutted that complaint. 
Probably other excuses will be fabri- 
cated, but Mr. Katz has done students and 
teachers a great service by producing a 
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comprehensive text and source material 
that require little change on the part of 
the teacher and the least revision of a U.S. 
History course. This raises other prob- 
lems, however, that will be dealt with 
later. 

Eyewitness is superior to many of its 
competitors in a number of ways. First, 
the book permits people to speak in their 
own words to students rather than tell- 
ing them what others did or said. Long in- 
troductions giving the historical context, 
but running in too many cases to over 
half of a chapter, precede abundantly hu- 
man documents seldom seen in collec- 
tions for students. In the chapter on the 
English colonies, the topic perhaps most 
boring to high school students, Katz in- 
cluded, among others, accounts of Gusta- 
vus Vasa, an African abducted into bond- 
age, a slave revolt, and an eloquent epi- 
taph to a slave. Elsewhere many other 
excerpts such as “Fighting Off a Bandit 
Ambush,” and “A Negro in the CCC" add 
to instructional materials that crucial 
human element so necessary for contact 
and interaction between students, materi- 
als, and teacher. 

Second, there is a rich diversity of 
Sources, far different from the usual pot- 
pourri of laws, judicial decisions, and 
political speeches often found in current 
histories of the Negro. Anything dealing 
with Negro Americans related to the par- 
ticular period of study becomes a source; 
letters, diaries, poems, testimony, leaflets, 
and photographs create a lively blend of 
material. 

Third, the volume uses liberal selections 
of paintings, prints, and photographs, 
some seen for the first time in school books. 
Few publishers or historians, for that mat- 
ter, go to the trouble of digging out valu- 
able sources such as these, Non-verbal 
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material imaginatively used (and the possi- 
bilities were hardly touched in Eye- 
witness) can increase immeasurably the 
impact of the excerpts and the main points 
of the volume. 

The reservations I have about the book 
deal not with the specific content, which 
I recommend highly, but with the issues 
that prompted the author and publisher 
and others like them to make certain de- 
cisions in putting together a volume such 
as Eyewitness. There are three major is- 
sues. 

Ts history the best vehicle for capturing 
the meaning of the Negro experience? 
The content of most school books on the 
Negro often pursues the Fstevanico-to- 
Martin Luther King chronology, or the 
flip-side of the Columbus-to-Eisenhower 
record. "These texts are highly factual. 
Gaps of information are filled and dis- 
tortions are straightened out—processes 
that are essential, if for no other reason 
than to cleanse the sorry record of pub- 
lishers, But what is missing from the del- 
uge of facts is the meaning of the Negro 
experience in America: three centuries 
of corrosive and oppressive relations be- 
tween the races, with continual and per- 
sistent protests by black people. Yet only 
a few facets of this experience are ever 
touched upon or examined in depth. 
The reason is that such analysis requires 
Strong, and sometimes negative, points of 
view about the character of America, and 
evidence indicates that while facts com- 
fort, points of view can disturb. Conven- 
tional textbooks have points of view, 
often implicit and innocuous, that e: 
acceptable to the main stream of white 
America. But by sticking to the facts of 
the historical record, these texts sap the 
anger, the tragedy, and the healthy Te- 
sponses of being black in white America 


and leave only the white man's percep- 
tion of the Negro experience: a striving 
for integration. While valid, this percep- 
tion is only a fraction of the historical 
record. There is much more. 

For example, the topic of racial atti- 
tudes—their origin, perpetuation, influ- 
ence on behavior and modification—is 
something that kids of both races are vi- 
tally interested in and can deal with. But 
where can it fit into the conventional his- 
tory of the Negro? Where does the ques- 
tion of assimilation and ethnic pride en- 
ter? And what about the issue of identity, 
black or white? History, as presently de- 
fined in most schools, simply doesn't have 
the elasticity to treat these and other 
questions in depth. What is needed is 
some homework on how Black History 
activists have formulated the history of 
the Negro in broader terms, leaning 
heavily on personal experiences and bor- 
rowing extensively from the social sciences. 

To the degree that analysis replaces 
proselytizing, this formulation has great 
relevance for writers, educators, and stu- 
dents of both races. But when analysis is 
subordinated to exhortation, the audi- 
ence narrows, the tone turns theological, 
and the classroom becomes a meeting 
hall. When this occurs the losers are those 
who seek truth, and the winners are those 
who need to believe. Yet, and this is the 
important point, the kinds of content 
that Black History proponents have pur- 
sued I feel, has great promise for captur- 
ing the meaning of the Negro experience 
and providing a broader base for its study 
in the public schools. 

What is the best strategy for introduc- 
ing instructional materials on the Negro 
into the classroom? At present, two routes 
have been taken. Producing textbooks 
with high multi-ethnic visibility, such as 
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Franklin, May, and Caughey, Land of the 
Free (New York: Benziger Bros, 1966), 
guarantees some penetration of content, 
since most teachers follow a text. This 
approach introduces problems of motiva- 
tion and learning, however, because it 
stresses the accumulation of information, 
much of it irrelevant. 

The other route is through supplemen- 
tary units and books such as Richard 
Wade, The Negro in American Life 
(New York: Houghton-Mifllin, 1965) 
Larry Cuban, The Negro in America 
(Chicago: Scott, Foresman, 1964), the 
Logan and Cohen and Morsbach books, 
units by Educational Development Cor- 
poration, and American Education Pub- 
lications. Although some of these empha- 
size original sources combined with dif- 
ferent teaching strategies, they present 
problems. They require additional funds, 
since their material is supplementary; 
teachers need careful preparation to use 
these materials effectively; and their in- 
herently segregated treatment of race 
raises many objections. 

Aside from cost, Eyewitness overcomes 
two of the objections by integrating ra- 
cial content extremely well into the con- 
ventional course offering and thereby 
permitting teachers to handle the ethnic 
content pretty much as they would the 
rest of the course. Nevertheless, in meet- 
ing these objections, another trap ap- 
appears. By choosing what is essentially a 
conservative strategy, as so many pub- 
lishers do, at a time when the teaching 
of history is shifting slightly from an ap- 
proach stressing information to one 
stressing skills of inquiry, proponents of 
Negro History find themselves a step be- 
hind the best in curricular change. A few, 
like EDG, AEP and the Scott, Foresman 
book, try to avoid this trap. 
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An even more serious consideration 
confronting all supplementary materials 
is the large attitudinal burden that ethnic 
history carries. In other words, what 
everyone is after—once distortions and 
omissions are corrected—is a change of at- 
titudes, based upon information. Yet with- 
Out any systematic effort to modify teach- 
ers’ perceptions and educate them in the 
use of racial-content materials, it is 
fraudulent to think that students will shift 
in their attitudes—much less change their 
behavior—simply on the basis of reading 
something, “discussing” it, and spilling out 
the facts on a test. Such deception con- 
tinues, nourished by publisher blurbs and 
liberal rhetoric. 

Will studying Negro or Black History, 
then, improve the self-concept and in- 
still pride? The only answer has to be 
that no one knows. No evidence has been 
produced to demonstrate any direct re- 
sults from exposure to racial content. 
That no evidence exists, of course, does 
not mean improved self-concept and 
pride are not produced; absence of im- 
precise instruments or inferior method- 
ology may well explain the lack of evi- 
dence. Furthermore, self-concept has yet 
to be defined with sufficient precision to 
indicate whether instructional materials 
Can have the differential impact that 
boosters promise for them. But to prom- 
ise that returns in increased ego strength 
will result if certain printed materials are 
used—the claim of some publishers— 
either borders on ignorance or is another 
instance of academic hustling. 

In other words, there are two 
drawbacks to creating a course or writing 
a book for the express purpose of instill- 
ing pride or improving self-image: it 
inflates the influence of words beyond 
reasonable bounds and, more important, 
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it dictates selection of content that ac- 
centuates only the positive, only the suc 
cess story, only the victory. And this is 
propaganda. I don’t know if it works but 
I do know that its place is in the store- 
front, not the classroom; its teacher isa 
true believer, not an inquirer; and it can 
be taught only by the race-conscious black 
man, not a white man. 

Instructional materials, then, are lim- 
ited tools for the job of attitudinal and 
behavioral change. The only legitimate 
goals of such content, I think, are to pre- 
pare materials that correct errors of fact, 
are free of stereotypes, and accurately de- 
scribe the Negro's role in the American 
Past; and, to get students to analyze the 
meaning of the black American's experi- 
ence in this country. Academics in curric- 
ulum development, supported lustily by 
commercial publishers, have watered their 
Stock abundantly, promising dividends 
that will seldom materialize. Far more at- 
tention and money have to focus upon 
the craftsmen who use those tools. 

And this is the rub. Much time, energy, 
and money are spent in recruiting schol- 
ars and teachers to produce ethnic ma- 
terials for thousands of teachers. But 
these teams know full well that any piece 
of material lives or dies in the hands of 
the teacher and that there is no such 
thing as a teacher-proof unit or book. Yet 
try to convince those with money for de- 
veloping materials that their grants 
would be more wisely spent in creating 
Constituencies for racial content by 
spending it on imaginative in-service 
training programs, workshops, and the 
like that prepare teachers with the skills 
to develop their own materials and choose 
wisely from commercially-produced units. 

Here again the activists who preach 
Black History rightly see the person who 


teaches as being far more important than 
the materials he uses, Advocates of Negro 
History on the other hand, emphasize 
materials as if they will magically change 
attitudes or absolve educators from 
obligations. Obviously, it is not an either- 
or proposition, but there is much to be 
learned from the unorthodox, intuitional 
growth of the Black History movement. 

Much of it, I feel, should be treated 
outside the public school, as CORE and 
the NAACP have done in Cleveland or as 
many spontaneous Afro-American associa- 
tions have done in storefronts across the 
country. But wherever it is located, edu- 
cators, academics, and writers who are 
concerned about the growing tide of ra- 
cial awareness among youth have much to 
learn from the style and substance of 
Black History. If they ignore what's 
happening, they will miss another op- 
portunity to revitalize what happens in 
school. 

The dichotomy of Negro and Black 
History will not be easily resolved by the 
schools until the larger question of melt- 
ing pot or salad bowl is resolved. And 
that question has fundamental implica- 
tions for the very nature of the educa- 
tional system. Turning out bigger and 
better texts or creating new courses only 
mirrors the ferment in the nation and, 
at best, deals lightly with the advance 
guard of a deeper, developing struggle 
over the role of the school in the lives 
of children. Perhaps the issues will not 
be examined by schoolmen, since they are 
disturbing. And, perhaps, the choice be- 
tween Negro History or Black History will 
become only a matter of taste. If this 
happens, children of both races will be 
losers. 

LARRY CUBAN 
U.S. Commission on Civil Rights 
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36 CHILDREN. 

by Herbert Kohl. 

New York: New American Library, 1967. 
227 pp. $5.00. 


This is a chronicle, professionally reflec- 
tive and critical, of a young teacher who, 
through a step-wise discovery of the ca- 
pacities and needs of his children, gains 
strength from their strength and learns 
from their learning. So described, it is a 
book which belongs in the company of 
Sybil Marshall's An Experiment in Edu- 
cation, Sylvia Ashton Warner's Teacher, 
and Elwyn Richardson's In the Early 
World. Such books, though dissimilar in 
other ways, establish that a teacher can 
learn to become a liberator of impres- 
sive talents and powerful forces for 
growth, But as such examples of success- 
ful teaching present themselves, there is 
an inevitable counterpoint, bitter as truth 
can be: the constant reinforcement, in 
the prevailing mode of our schools, of 
failure, frustration, and withdrawal. 
Among the  unblushing reactions 
against such stories as Kohl's there are 
two common ones, mutually incompat- 
ible though sometimes from the same 
mouth. The first is that such successes are 
not replicable, as though the absence of 
some crisp formula or perfunctory engi- 
neering design warranted describing suc- 
cess as failure. The second is that the very 
success of a teacher in demonstrating the 
intelligence and creativeness of children 
officially doomed to custodial care is an 
injury and disservice. They are perhaps 
being "unfitted" for the hard realities of 
the life ahead, in later years of school 
and beyond. So again success is called 
failure and failure is justified as success. 
A provocative fact is that even Herbert 
Kohl cannot find adequate immunities 
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against the second of those endemic 
Viruses. "Mr. Kohl, one good year isn't 
enough,” a child told him. And the fol- 
lowing year, as some of the thirty-six 
came back to renew an important friend- 
ship and to reveal their frustrations and 
struggles, he was beset by doubts as to 
whether the enterprise had been worth- 
while. He met a teacher who, though re- 
maining a true friend and confidant of 
the many children who had been in his 
class, had long since given up the effort 
to teach. “I should quit and fight the 
whole thing somehow, but I'm too weak,” 
he admitted. In recording his own doubts 
and frustrations Kohl is being an honest 
recorder, not a justifier, of these tempta- 
tions, Perhaps in taking on the burden of 
these lives as his Tesponsibility he forgets 
how the great ones from the culture of 
Past poverty remember and cherish each 
contact with an imaginative and compas- 
sionate human being—doctor, neighbor, 
teacher. Were they further unfitted for a 
hard life, the Gorkis and the O'Caseys? 
Or are those many other lesser lives, that 
cannot open their Pages to us, the more 
unfitted by a good year? Though not 
enough, a good year can be quite some- 
thing. 

But the usefulness and importance of 
this book, we think, lies in the evidence 
it gives against the first of those academic 
viruses, the belief that individual stories 
of dramatic success in teaching are to be 
discounted as accidental, as fluctuations 
of circumstance and Personality, as low- 
grade miracles which right-minded per- 
sons should ignore, The production of 
those little buttons of shiny red metal 
that sometimes appeared in the ashes of 
the neolithic hearth were likewise not 
replicable—until hearthtenders saw the 
green rock amid the charcoal and tried 
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out many conditions of preparation and 
combustion. 

When Ralph called Michael “psyches” 
Kohl heard it, because he was genuinely 
interested in why these children used it 
and what they understood about its 
meaning. He happened himself to know 
and enjoy word origins. Encouraged by a 
hint of response he told the story. “The 
children listened,” he recalls, “enchanted 
by the myth, fascinated by the weaving 
of the meaning of psyche into the fabric 
of the story... .” (p- 23). It is one of the 
early small beginnings that lead in the end 
to the smelting of much good ore. We 
want to make a running critical commen- 
tary on Kohl's narrative and analysis, em- 
phasizing the kind of hearing and seeing 
he makes use of, and what he does with 
it. For all of this is inherently "repli- 
cable," as is the process of modifying and 
improving upon it. The process is as diffi- 
Cult as it is exciting, but not mysterious 
or unanalyzable, 

Much of Kohl's story is about the lib- 
eration of children's talents through the 
Written word, and much of our commen- 
tary is devoted to that genre of learning, 
which is clearly Kohl's own major inter- 
est. But first we wish to emphasize the sig- 
nificance of such a curricular pattern for 
6th grade Harlem children. The success- 
ful reliance upon words, language, litera- 
ture implies that there is something 
terribly suspect about the usual descrip- 
tion of such children as “nonverbal.” 

A first question concerns a teacher's 
readiness to learn, There were early evi- 
dences of that. Kohl had been transferred 
to Harlem as a "punishment" for pre- 
vious defiance of administrative author- 
ity. In the world's richest city there is a 
place set aside for such punishments. He 
began the year with observation, not pre- 


judice or the filter of a previous teachers" 
opinions. "I locked the record cards 
away," he writes. "The children would 
tell me who they were." 

But how does a teacher learn? Not in 
an empty room. The first struggle con- 
cerned books—"schoolbooks." When the 
books arrived they proved inadequate to 
the needs and level of the children, a 
thin patchwork collection—the arithmetics 
incomplete, the readers dull eulogies of 
middle-class life, the social studies texts 
equally vapid accounts of Industrial 
America. 

In the beginning the class alternated 
between passive withdrawal and wild dis- 
organization. There were occasional ten- 
minute breaks, from which the true cur- 
riculum began to emerge, haltingly at 
first: the piano, musicreading, gossip, 
checkers and chess, and the beginnings of 
writing. Following the episode of Psyche, 
and frustrated by endless failure with the 
schoolbooks, Kohl brought a great variety 
from his own library, and so launched 
an "individualized reading" program. 

The library was a great step forward, 
but uneven. "Some children hardly read 
at all, others devoured whatever was in 
the room." It was a great step forward to 
substitute uncondescendingly this wide 
variety from a teacher's own library. But 
in the unevenness of the response there 
was a nice illustration of why a group of 
36 needs a curriculum of more than lit- 
erature, no matter how well it suffices for 
some. A group needs a wide range of 
materials in the concrete mode for 
science, math and much besides. Then, 
it needs the books that these materials 
can lead to, or that can lead the more 
literary back to science and math. 
Such books are not abundant, but 
there are some, perhaps in another teach- 
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er's library. With only checkers and chess 
as alternatives to reading, some children 
spend a long time doing nothing. In 
Kohl's class, all roads led to reading and 
talking-about. Even the jacks that some 
girls brought were a source for words: 
"jackomania" and “jackophilia.” Jacks 
might have led equally and, for some, far 
more profitably to some investigation of 
reaction-time and falling bodies. 

We make no complaint. But it is im- 
portant to acknowledge that a teacher's 
learning is still hindered when choices 
are too narrow. "I have found that one 
of the most valuable qualities a teacher 
can have is the ability to perceive and 
build upon the needs his pupils struggle 
to articulate through their every reac- 
tion" (p. 32). This we submit is a defi- 
nite mandate for a wide enough setting, 
a varied enough curriculum, to provide 
substance for children to react to. Where 
there is no significant choice for a child 
to make, there is no significant observa- 
tion for a teacher to make. Kohl spells 
out his growing insight but does not yet 
carry it far enough: “To the mastery of 
observation of children must be added 
the more difficult skill of observing his 
own effect upon the class...if the easy 
guides of a standard curriculum and au- 
thoritarian stance are to be discarded, 
any clues arising from actual experience 
in the classroom are welcome." 

Let us consider how to provide for and 
enhance this more difficult skill. A record 
arrived and a phonograph was found in 
some secret recess of the school. After dis- 
cussion, there was, inevitably, a dance. So 
the range widened. A short time before 
there had been a foray into another hid- 
den storage-place, where long-ago-pur- 
chased science equipment lay neglected. 
A burst of activity with circuitry and 
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chemicals grew out of “social studies"—a 
volcano powered by baking soda and 
vinegar—and a book of experiments. “It 
was good to see the children, once so 
wild over a simple game of chess, move 
freely about the room, exploring socially 
and intellectually.” Yet there is an inter- 
esting contrast between this venture, so 
latent with good beginnings for some, 
and the music, dance, writing. As a phi- 
losopher, Kohl must have known the 
hidden potential, within science, for the 
liberation of the modern mind. 

But somehow the science work initi- 
ated by kits of equipment did not blos- 
som. So it often happens, that children's 
choices made within an initial array are 
not provisioned and enhanced by a teach- 
er's matching choices. The science work 
contributed to the class's élan, and so far 
the teacher had "observed his own effect 
upon the class," and valued it. 

But there could have been far Cheaper 
equipment from the repertoire of old and 
new technology and from the traditions of 
Archimedes and Galileo and all the rest. 
We have seen sixth-graders reveal hidden 
powers of concentration and observation 
when faced with the symmetries of elec- 
tric circuits, the rhythms of the pendu- 
lum, the habits of molds and bacteria 
grown in plastic bags and boxes, Some one 
child (but carrying others with him) 
might have stood forth in these ventures 
and been seen with a new eye. Perhaps 
Alvin or Michael, who started the enter- 
prise. Perhaps Franklin, a follower at first. 
Kohl invites and welcomes ideas. We 
urge the need for variety in curriculum, 
which includes challenge to manipula- 
tive and observational abilities; more 
grist, for children and teacher. 

But there is more than that. Mathe- 
matics, supreme hurdle along the aca- 
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demic path, has proved a loss, at best a 
refuge of routine—like all hurdles which 
these children see as pointless. Most are 
hopelessly behind, while those who are 
not behind only drop up rather than out. 
Yet in the concrete presence of the sci- 
ence materials are all the beginnings of 
genuine mathematics: the implications 
for measuring, recording and graphing; 
the wealth of ordering and patterning in 
natural phenomena which gives to mathe- 
matics its underlying tie with reality, 
operationally constructed and esthetically 
enjoyed. 

We think Mr. Kohl may have missed 
some positive significance in other reac- 
tions he so perceptively reports. There 
Was a great and romantic venture, a trip 
to Harvard. 


We never did see much of Harvard. The 
children had dinner in the inn that night 
and begged Judy and me to go out 
and leave them. They spread them- 
selves through the rooms of the two 
suites, savoring the luxury of space and 
quiet they had never known before. 
The university was too remote and ab- 
Stract; it was what I offered the chil- 
dren in ignorance of their needs. We 
returned to New York on Sunday, and 
when I returned to class on Monday I 
understood better how much there was 
for me to learn from the children about 
the realities of their lives. (p- 50) 


Mr. Kohl stature as a teacher and an 
observing person is well defined by such 
a commentary. In the summer of 1963 
one of us ran a Kindergarten (for ages 
4 through 7) in Boston's South End. In 
planning we thought to provide outings 
to the Public Gardens, the beach, etc. 
Not once in the six weeks could we pry 
those children from the workshop rooms 


where we met in an old settlement house. 
Each week we said, "Maybe next week." 
And after a month the truth hit us. What 
these children were making of our provi- 
sions and presence was what they needed, 
wanted, and what they could not yet leave 
for what we conceived as enrichment. 

With the same perceptiveness Kohl saw 
limitations within that stronghold of the 
classroom. On the one hand he was cap- 
tivated by a grand project of social stud- 
ies, weaving in and out of a "not bad" 
world history series he had managed to 
collect. Supplemented by maps and en- 
cyclopedias, it would bring within chil- 
dren's reach the vision of themselves and 
their place within the grand unfinished 
story. Confessedly, the project was “ro- 
mantic and idealistic,” though it affected 
the lives of a few, and could have been— 
who knows?—a make-weight in the lives 
of one or two. Thus, the recollection is of. 
something worthwhile, but is tinged with 
doubt and bitterness. "I forget what a 
short time a year is in a lifetime of 
trouble." But that, we urge, is not the 
point. The significance of new experience 
is not well-measured by the clock or cal- 
endar, and we wish to revert to our own 
earlier critique. 

Kohl observes that as the class evolved 
some children were distressed at the set- 
ting aside of standard hurdles, by the 
"freedom of the room." It is interesting 
to speculate whether or not the particu- 
lar provisioning for freedom, coming 
from Mr. Kohl's own deep strengths, did 
not make it hard for those without those 
strengths. Let us imagine another room 
equally free and provisioned, but by a 
physicist with human insight and deep 
commitment to Ais craft. Would not other 
children have moved ahead, and still 
others showed initial distress in an en- 
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vironment so little coupled to their 
strengths? Range of choice is crucial, to 
match any probable range of strengths, 
and neither room would have challenged 
adequately. We do not suggest that Mr. 
Kohl this first year could or should have 
provided with such catholicity. His story 
is simply an invitation to go further. The 
lifting of the yoke was concomitant with 
substantive innovation: literature, music, 
dance. This facilitated freedom for some 
and invited it for others. But some were 
uninvited. 

“Team teaching” is not what we see as 
a solution to provide children with 
enough variety. These children still need 
to belong to a classroom, and to identify 
themselves with a concerned adult, a 
teacher. This is one of the crucial things 
that Kohl provided. Perhaps an associa- 
tion between two self-contained class- 
rooms and their teachers? What would 
happen if the rooms, between them, were 
provisioned with enough necessary equip- 
ment to stimulate experimentation and 
engrossment with a variety of the world's 
realities—visiting animals, growing plants, 
challenging math materials and puzzles; 
with the means of creating and studying 
physical phenomena; with the literature 
germane to these things and to the great 
world of human life and creation? 

Consistent with such range there are 
innumerable choices for the provisioner, 
depending on age and background and 
the interests of teachers. But the prin- 
ciple of variety holds, we know, across the 

“I saw a whole new side to my chil- 

dren, one I had never imagined—when I 
brought batteries and bulbs and wire to 
class." This was heard from a teacher of 
four and five-year-olds in New York—one 
who was already providing well in art, 
music and literature. 
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There is much in 36 Children that we 
have not spoken of and in particular 
much of children's writing, reproduced. 
Their writing showed impressively the 
talent which grew in that classroom from 
among a sample of Harlem's children. 

We hope that readers of this review 
who have not read 36 Children will go to 
the source and meet its authors at first 
hand, Today there is much stir of educa- 
tional innovation, too much of the time 
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concerned with prefabricated programs— 
by their very nature imposed and unre- 
sponsive to children's capacities to guide 
à teacher and then be guided. It is im- 
portant to acknowledge and support all 
those teachers who find the sure path in 
their own domain and thus help us to re- 
fine and articulate its definition. 


FRANCES HAWKINS 
DAVID HAWKINS 
University of Colorado 
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of each composite term in their proper alphabetical groupings. The models 
presented will closely concern specialists in the management of information 
by computer. For professional educators, whose language is the subject of 
continuous attention, the Thesaurus will prove an indispensable tool. 
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The Poor, the Schools, 
and Equal Protection 


DAVID L. KIRP 


Harvard University 


This article is the first in a projected series on Law and Education, which will 
deal with both legislation and court decisions relevant to education. 


The article considers the state's duty to afford equal edücational opportunity in 
light of (1) the Coleman Report and its progeny, and (2) landmark judicial deci- 
sions of the past decade concerned with the meaning of “equal protection,” 
where “fundamental rights” are at stake. The article develops a set of standards 
for identifying fundamental rights and applies this fundamental rights analysis 
to public education. Based on that analysis, the article asserts that the state has 
a vastly greater constitutional obligation to its schoolchildren than it presently 
accepts. It proposes judicial tests of the implications of that expanded obligation. 


While educators have long spoken of equality of educational opportunity, it has 
been tacitly understood for at least as long that the quality of education that a 
schoolchild received depended in large part on the community in which he hap- 
pened to grow up. Suburban towns have had sufficient financial resources to 
afford the finest facilities and the best qualified teachers; their students have come 
almost exclusively from upper middle-class backgrounds. In contrast, at least since 
World War II, the big cities have been poor cities, poor both in money available 
to spend for facilities and teachers, and in vitally important human resources. 
This disparity between rich suburbs and poor cities (and rural poverty areas in 
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places such as Appalachia) has, through longevity, acquired the aura of in. 
evitability. Yet from a constitutional standpoint, the inevitability of the status quo 
is far less clear, 


teenth Amendment, That Provision, addressed to the states, is brief and seemingly 
unambiguous: “No state shall... deny to any person within its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the laws.” The meaning of that requirement has, however, 


the nature of our society that they require judicial analysis differing radically from 
traditional equal protection analysis, The state Owes a vastly greater responsibility 


poses questions about the appropriateness, and the necessity, of judicial involve- 
ment in these complex, confounding, and critically important issues.1 
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I 


Courts have long recognized that the equal protection clause could not be read 
literally to compel all legislation to have equal and universal impact. "From the 
very necessities of society, legislation of a special character... must often be had 
in certain districts . . . . Special burdens are often necessary for general benefits."? 
The judicial wisdom has usually deferred to legislative expertise in discriminating 
between—classifying—persons affected. Courts have been satisfied if some rational 
relationship between a legitimate legislative purpose and the classifying principle 
could be established; they have not required a showing that the relationship be the 
most rational that could be conceived, that the alternative chosen be somehow 
the wisest.’ Such questions, it has been felt, are “political,” and thus inappropriate 
for judicial examination. 

Only infrequently has legislation run afoul of the equal protection clause.‘ 
Where the classification appears to be based on pure hazard or caprice, where no 
reasonable classification relates the legislation to the persons affected, statutes 
have been struck down. “The equal protection clause prevents States from arbi- 
trarily treating people differently under their laws.” 

Statutes have also been overturned if they classify "in a way which is on its face 
rational, but which nonetheless proves on closer examination to include within 
a single classification some members not like others in the same group, or fails to 
include some that are like those in the group selected for favored or disfavored 
treatment.” 6 

When a legislative classification bears on a vital personal right of anyone, re- 
gardless of his identity, that classification is scrupulously examined for reason- 
ableness.7 

When the legislature relies on certain traits, notably race and creed, in making 
classifications, courts have erected a presumption of unreasonableness. “All legal 
restrictions which curb the civil rights of a single racial group are immediately 


* Barbier v. Connolly, 113 U.S, 27, 31. (1885). 

*See, for example, Skinner v. Oklahoma, 316 U.S. 535 (1942); Tigner v. Texas, 310 US 141 
(1940); Heath & Milligan Mfg. Co. v. Worst, 207 U.S. 338 (1907); Bell's Gap R.R. Co. v. Penn. 
134 U.S, 232 (1890). Teta ^ 

ded Een ipe Broek, “The Equal Protection of the I California I Review 
XXXVII (1949), 341, provides a cogent and carefully reasoned equal protection analysis. 

* Harper v. Virginia Board of Elections, 383 U.S. 663 (1966) (Harlan, J., dissenting). cen 

* McKay, “Political Thickets and Crazy Quilts: Reapportionment and Equal Protection,” Michi- 
gan Law Review, LXI (1963), 671. 2 j seek 
7 See, for example, Carrington v. Rash, 380 U.S. 89 (1965) (right to vote); Skinner v. Oklahoma, 


316 U.S. 35 (1942) (sterilization). 
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suspect. That is not to say that all such restrictions are unconstitutional. It is to 
say that the courts must subject them to the most rigid scrutiny."s 

In the last decade, however, the Supreme Court has read the guarantee of equal 
protection more broadly, striking down state statutes which conditioned the ex- 
ercise of certain rights upon the payment of a sum of money. Thus, where ade- 
quate appellate review of a conviction could be had only if a transcript was pro- 
vided, the Court in Griffin v. Illinois found a denial of equal protection in the 
State's refusal to provide all indigent defendants with free transcripts? In 


would be of particular value to the defendant or to the court. This provision was 
overturned by the Court.!? In Harper v. Virginia Board of Elections, Virginia's 
poll tax, which conditioned the right to vote upon payment of a nominal fee, was 


nating against the poor by preventing them, for example, from entering the 
state” the equal protection afforded in these cases went further, compelling the 
mitigation, if not the elimination, of the impact of poverty in certain contexts. 


* Koremtsu v. United States, 323 U.S. 214 (1944). Where legislation, though fair on its face, has 

operated to discriminate against a racial or ethnic group, courts have not hesitated to strike down 

the legislation, Takahashi v. Fish & Game Comm'n., 334 U.S, 410 (2948); Yick Wo v. Hopkins, 
a -8: 


for the black as for the white; that all persons, whether colored or white, shall stand equal 
ment was pei Stat and, in regard to the colored race for hoe aan the amend- 
of their colon jacsigned, that no discrimination shall be made agaras rein by law because 
reducing mier qg that they shall be protected from] discriminate mti are steps towards 
reducing them to the condition of a subject race, 


“The use of the term “right” may appear question-begging; when one concludes that some- 


thing is a right, entitlement to that right may follow. The paper discusses "right" following its 
examination of Harper, 


? Edwards v. California, 314 U.S. 160 (1941). 
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Seen in this light, poverty was no longer “constitutionally an irrelevance."!* The 
state was obliged to take affirmative action to overcome the effects of poverty. 


'The four opinions in the landmark Griffin case all treat poverty as the dominant 
motif. The Court focuses not on “rational legislative purpose,” but on whether an 
individual is absolutely entitled to exercise the right to an effective appeal regard- 
less of his financial capacity; on whether, conversely put, the state may condition 
the exercise of the right on an individual's ability to assume the bill incurred in 
that exercise. The Court finds that "the public aspects of criminal procedure must 
be the same" for rich and poor.!5 

To Justice Harlan, the vocal dissenter in this series of cases, equal protection has 
a "more limited scope"; it does not require the "anomalous result" that the state 
must make unequal efforts to compensate for differences in economic circum- 
stances; it does not permit overturning a rational state policy which happens to 
treat some more harshly than others.!6 

Harlan's discussion of a "duty to discriminate"!? evades serious encounter with 
what is an essentially moral concern, stated simply if sweepingly by Justice Black: 
"there can be no equal justice where the kind of trial a man has depends on the 
amount of money he has."!* The Court's opinion in Douglas gave some substance 
to the scope of the state's affirmative duty. Merely affording effective review 
(which Illinois admitted was lacking in Griffin) was not sufficient, the Court 
found. The state was obliged to extend the same procedural courtesy to all de- 
fendants, regardless of their financial circumstances. 

Griffin, Douglas, and related cases!? have been praised by commentators as 
preserving the “essence of citizenship . . . We cannot conceive of a man as truly a 
citizen if he is too poor to have access to the courts.”*° Insofar as it is limited to 
criminal process, that praise seems too narrowly directed. As justice Fortas has 
said: 

The significance of these [criminal process] cases in terms of our national philosophy, goes 
beyond the criminal law. Apart from their specific meaning . . . they stand for the ptor 
position that the state may be obligated in some situations to bridge the gaps which in- 


? Ibid., 184. 

? Griffin v. Illinois, 351 U.S. 12, 23 (1956) (Frankfurter, J. concurring). 

? Ibid., 34 (Harlan, J., dissenting). 

¥ Ibid., 35. 

?5 Ibid., 19. , and m^ 

? Sce, for le, Rinaldi v. Yaeger, 305 (1966). 3, 

be Willcox and Bloustein, The Gola. Case: Poverty and the Fourteenth Amendment,” Cornell 
Law Quarterly, XLIII (1957), 16. 
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The right to vote is a second fundamental right of which the Court is par- 
ticularly solicitous. In striking down Virginia's poll tax requirement in Harper v. 
Virginia Board of Elections, the Court again focuses upon the impact of legislation 
on the poor. The Court's holding rests on the importance of the right of suffrage, 
and not on the irrationality of state policy; the fundamental nature of that right 
restricts the state's usual freedom to set standards.?? The Court substitutes reliance 
on the fundamental nature of the electoral process for the “equal justice” rhetoric 
of the criminal process cases, 

The Court in all of these cases is seeking some standard by which to identify the 
spheres of public involvement that are sufficiently crucial—to the individual and 
to the community—to merit rigorous judicial attention. In those areas, the Court is 
abandoning its typical attitude of deference to the legislature and engaging in a 
balancing of personal and public interest not usually associated with equal protec- 
tion cases. “The Court has in fact found state action to violate the equal protec- 
tion clause where, upon balance, the good or benefit reasonably to be accom- 
plished for Society by the state action fails to outweigh the harm or deprivation 
imposed upon those individuals unfavorably classified, "23 

In its examination of these measures, the Court may look for evidence of the 
conventional wisdom, of what the community regards as appropriate and 
proper. That evidence is relevant; it does not, however, conclude the inquiry. 
‘The patterns of the past need not be imposed upon the future; as Justice Frank- 
furter noted, “local customs, though hardened by time, are not decreed in 
heaven."?5 Some effort at comprehending fundamental rights that moves beyond 
the status quo is required, both to allay the fears of those who predict that in- 
flexible standards will cause the demise of creative legislating, and to rebut the 


*Fortas, "Equal Rights—For Whom?" New York University Law Review, XLII (1967), 410. 
(Emphasis added.) 

= Hyman and Newhouse, "Standards for Preferred Freedoms: Beyond the First,” Northwestern 
University Law Review, LX (1965), 78-79. z 

? Note, “Equal Protection and the Indigent: Griffin and Its Progeny,” Stanford Law Review, 
XVI (1964), 399. (Emphasis added.) 

* Note, “Discrimination Against the Poor and the Fourteenth Amendment,” Harvard Law Re- 
view, LXXXI (1967), 439. 

= Cooper v. Aaron, 358 U.S. 1, 25 (1958). 
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contrary assertion that Griffin and Harper are wholly unrelated instances of the 
Warren Court's liberalism. 

An examination of what have been termed “ultimate values" protected by the 
law provides one way of identifying areas suitable for careful judicial equal pro- 
tection scrutiny: 


First, is the value of man himself, of the individual as a creature of dignity and essential 
worth. Corollary to this are values of liberty and equality which are nonetheless significant 
because it is difficult to define them with precision or determine their specific scope, Also 
basic to this value structure is some degree of the material requisites of a decent life. 
Finally, but not last among these fundamental values in the Judeo-Christian tradition, is 
the opportunity for people to participate significantly in the control of their government.?6 


These values, just as the values conserved in Griffin, Douglas, and Harper, are 
personal rights which permit a man to function with at least minimal effectiveness 
in the society; further, they assume that a certain economic standard, sufficient to 
assure "the material requisites of a decent life," will be maintained. 

The values which merit expansive equal protection treatment may be defined 
in another perhaps more precise way by a slightly different set of standards.?7 
First, does the right bear directly on the individual's effective participation in the 
political process? The popular nature of that process gives legitimacy to the 
coerciveness of the decisions reached through the process. A citizen's capacity to 
participate in the political process at some future time ought not be contingent 
on past outcomes of that process. Second, is the preservation of the right essential 
to the maintenance of the values of the society? In the area of criminal procedure, 
for example, one reason that a person may be regarded as having a claim to 
whatever is essential to his functioning effectively as a criminal defendant is be- 
cause it benefits society that the defendant is able to function effectively in tiat 
role. Third, is the right generally considered essential for the individual's satis- 
factory life prospects? j 

These three measures, taken together, do not describe a standard to be applied 
mechanically. Nor do they provide a static definition; what is fundamental 
will vary with the varying expectations of the society. As the Court in Harper 
states: "Notions of what constitutes equal treatment for purposes of the 
Equal Protection Clause do change ... We have long been mindful that where 


? Harvey, “The Challenge of the Rule of Law," Michigan Law Review, LIX (1961), 608-609. 


(Emphasis added.) 4 iiU 
pi ~“ ights” is owes much to Professor Frank Michelman of the Harva: 
Law Seach T Saale both in unpublished course materials and in discussions. 


fundamental rights and liberties are asserted under the equal protection clause, 
classifications which might invade or restrain them must be closely scrutinized and 
carefully confined.”28 These measures are useful in suggesting a rule of reason 
that can be applied to determine what state services are in fact rights, equal access 
to which is assured to all.2° 

The recognition and identification of fundamental rights compels a different 
understanding of what equal protection entails, and what is to be regarded as 
discriminatory state action, The state “discriminates” in offering fundamental 
goods and services if the way in which they are offered leaves some people unable 
to afford them. Put another way: the pertinent question for the Court is whether 


à more definite meaning, Suggesting that at least criminal procedure and suffrage 
are included within this class of rights. Furthermore, it Suggests a balancing test 
determination of “fundamental”: how significant is the good or service to the in- 
dividual? to the society? how costly is the good? Finally, the analysis identifies the 
favored class of persons as those who cannot afford the good or service. This 
makes the poor a constitutionally preferred class whose claims for equal treatment 
are to be looked upon with sympathy by the courts; a class to which the state's 
duty of equal treatment is not satisfied by a public offering, at the going rate, of 
fundamental goods, 


of faith) that education is, as Justice Holmes put it, “one of the first objects of 
public care."31 It js presumed, for example, that education can provide the skills 


^ Harper v. Virginia Board of Elections, 383 U.S. 663, 670 (1966). 

Cf, Reich, “The New Property,” Yale Law Journal, LXXIII (1964), 735. 

?"Afford" is ambiguous, Is it to be tested by a mere declaration? by some indigency test? more 
broadly, by an inability to take advantage of a public good or service? The question is taken up in 
greater detail in Section II. 

? Interstate Consol. St. Ry. v. Massachusetts, 207 US. 79, 87 (1907). 
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that enable citizens to make intelligent political choices and thus participate 
effectively in a government that exercises coercive powers. As Alexis de Tocque- 
ville once stated, commenting on the relationship between education and politics 
in America: “it cannot be doubted that in the United States the instruction of the 
people powerfully contributes to the support of the democratic republic. . . poli- 
tics are the end and aim of education.”32 

The quality of education provided to communities or social classes within the 
society necessarily affects the entire society. What happens in the schoolhouse in 
a poor rural community has a hand in determining the public contribution that 
its residents can make; it also influences the impact that this community has on 
the economy and on the life style of the larger society. Sidney Webb writes of this 
in describing the mythical and blighted hamlet of Little Pedlington: 


We cannot afford to let the inhabitants of Little Pedlington suffer the penalties of their 
own ignorance or their own parsimony, because the consequences fall, not on them alone, 
but also upon the neighboring districts, upon everyone who passes through this benighted 
area, upon all those who have intercourse with them, even upon the community as a 
whole, whose future citizens they are producing . . . If they are permitted to bring up 
their children in ignorance . . . it is not the Little Pedlingtonites alone who will have 
to bear the inevitable cost of the destitution and criminality thus produced. Hence 
modern administrative science is forced to recognize that we are all, in the plainest sense, 
“members of one another.”8 


Education is highly esteemed because of what is regarded as its profound and 
measurable impact on an individual’s life chances. Brown v. Board of Education 
asserts the point more positively: “Education is perhaps the most important ranie: 
tion of state and local government. . . In these days, it is doubtful that any child 
may reasonably be expected to succeed in life if he is denied the opportunity of 
education."'34 

Any attempt to measure the relative importance to the individual and to the 
society of publicly-provided services confronts irreconcilable differences of personal 
preference and economic analysis. Education can, however, be distinguished from 
other public services in several ways: it has a long history of high public esteem 


merica (New York: Vintage, 1954), pp. 329-330- See also 


* A, de Tocqueville, Democracy in A ” which refers to educa- 


Note, “Discrimination Against the Poor and the Fourteenth Amendment, 
tion as “the very foundation of good citizenship.” 

=S. Webb, Cronian Aldo A Criticism and a Proposal (1920), in C. Benson, The Economics of 
Public Education (Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1961), p. 218. 

Brown v. Board of Education, 347 U.S. 483, 493 (1954). 
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come equalization subsidy, 


Education is thought to be most crucial to the poor because, as the American 
dream would have it, education can operate as a social equalizer.39 Success in ed- 
ucation, the assumption continues, is the traditional and most readily accessible 
route for the underclass to break free of the culture and condition of poverty, 
to take a place in the broad middle class of the society. If this view is accepted, 
failure in education becomes a personal tragedy, “Much as disadvantaged chil- 
dren may try to hide their knowledge, they recognize full well that failure in edu- 
cation is terribly final and for them spells the end of the American dream of 
progress through education, "37 


The poor have typically been unable to utilize the schools as social equalizers. As 
à class, they have suffered the worst schooling, by whatever rational standard is 
employed. Extensive sociological Surveys of public schools reveal a disturbingly 
consistent pattern: poor children go to the most outmoded schools with the least 
motivated fellow classmates; they use the shabbiest facilities and are taught by 
the least capable teachers; they do the worst and may be looked upon by the system 
as capable of doing no better.38 As a member of the Boston School Committee 
indelicately stated: “We have no inferior education in our schools. What we have 
been getting is an inferior type of student.”39 Furthermore, the number of years 
that a child spends in school may well be irrelevant to success in the society, meas- 
ured in terms of income. “It is not the number of years spent in school that con- 


* Ordinance of 1787, 814, Art. $: 


"See, for example, Wilson, “Social Class and Equal Educational Opportunity,” Harvard Edu- 
cational Review, XXXVIII (1968), 78. 


? D. Hunter, The Slums (New York: Free Press, Macmillan, 1964), p. 109. 


tion); J. Coleman, et al., Equality of Educational Opportunity, U.S, Dept. of Health, Education 
and Welfare (Washington, D.C.: U.S, Government Printing Office, 1966), chap, 3 (Hereafter cited 
as E. O. Survey); P. Sexton, Education and Income (New York: Viking, 1961). 

® J. Kozol, Death at an Early Age (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1967), p. 60. 
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tribute to earnings—rather it is what he has learned in school . . . if one merely 
spends additional years in school without learning much, then subsequent earn- 


ings will not be affected."40 

In short, the society values education highly, both for its importance to the 
individual and its importance to the society itself. Yet society has acted in a way 
that particularly disadvantages the poor, by providing them with measurably less 
than an equal education. In Griffin v. Prince Edward County, the Supreme Court 
hints that the fundamental importance of public education may render such 


treatment unconstitutional.** 


Griffin v. Prince Edward County overturned the decision of one Virginia 
county, acting pursuant to state statute, to close the county's public schools rather 
than integrate them, and to make tuition payments to students attending private 
schools? The Court manifested its impatience with a decade-long history of 


^ Hansen, Weisbrod, and Scanlon, “Determinants of Earnings: Does Schooling Really Count?" 
(Unpublished study, University of Minnesota, 1967). 

“In the past, courts determined what educational opportunity meant only when faced with a 
claim that racial classification made the education available to the minority inferior to that offered 
to the majority. This stress on the adverse impact of racial classification has sound historical and 
practical roots. From its first Supreme Court examination in the Slaughterhouse Cases, 83 U.S. 36 
(1873), the Fourteenth Amendment's safeguards have been read to apply with special force to 


state actions which discriminate against the Negro. The history of state-imposed segregation 
indicates that, at least in the South, separate—by whatever guise maintained—always meant 
the South was barred 


unequal, Slavery gave way to Black Codes shortly after the Civil War; when t 
from using these overt caste systems, it turned to segregation, and imposed that regime upon the 
Negro “to maintain and further ‘white supremacy'" (Black, “The Lawfulness of the Segregation 


Decision,” Yale Law Journal, LXIX (1959), 426). 

Discriminations which adversely affect the Negro raise political and moral questions of crisis 
dimension. See Report of the Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders (New York: Dutton, 1968). 
The profound social, psychological, and material harm caused by such discrimination requires that 
courts continue to treat Negroes as a constitutionally favored group. See Black, Foreward: ‘State 
Action,' Equal Protection, and California's Proposition 14," Harvard Law Review, LXXXI (197), 
69. When examining public schools, for example, the impact of state-condoned racial inn a 
on the Negro merits close judicial scrutiny; in defending such a policy, school boards P. ou! 
required to show not only that the policy being followed is rational, but that no other i ive 
is feasible. See Horowitz, “Unseparate but Unequal: The Emerging Fourteenth Amendment 
Issue in Public School Education,” U.C.L.A. Law Review, XIII (1965), 1147. The related ne, 
whether de facto segregation is barred absolutely by the Equal Protection Clause, has been muc! 


i iss “Racial Imbalance in the Public Schools: The Constitutional 
discussed, See, for example, Fiss, “Racial Imi Bat eS rie 


Concepts,” Harvard Law Review, LXXVIII (1965), 564; Wright, : 
Legal SES for De Facto Segregation,” ee Reserve Law Review, XVI (1999). 473; 
Kaplan, “Segregation, Litigation, and the Schools,” Northwestern UD Law em t 
(1963), 157; Northwestern University Law Review, LIX (1964), 121; y E i Segrega 
tion in the North and West: Legal Aspects,” St. Louis University Law Journal, VII (1963), v a 

“337 U.S. 218 (1964). Accord, Hall v. St. Helene Parish School Board, 197 F. Supp. 649 (E.D. 
La. 1961), aff'd, 287 F.2d 326 (5th Cir. 1961), aff'd, 368 U.S. 515 (1962). 
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Virginia's resistance to, and evasion of, the 1954 desegregation mandate. The de- 
cision, striking down Virginia's statute, appeared to rest on a finding of consti- 
tutionally forbidden discriminatory motivation, 

Motive presents a slippery judicial test, one traditionally regarded as irrele- 
vant to a consideration of an act's constitutionality: it is difficult to ascertain and 
susceptible to a range of interpretation.* In this case, bad motive is not altogeth- 
€r apparent. Virginia may have had a legitimate end in mind: to maximize local 
self-control by permitting each locality to choose the type of educational facility it 
wished to provide. 

Such state motivation in perfectly acceptable in a host of other situations, in- 
cluding the licensing of liquor distributors and the operation of public recreation 
facilities. The fundamental importance of public education compelled a dis- 
tinction and led the Court to the extraordinary remedy of ordering the county to 
levy taxes sufficient to reopen the public schools.*5 

In Griffin, not all of the county's schoolchildren were injured in any meaning- 
ful way by the school closing. Students able to attend private schools, supported 
by state tuition payments, may have fared as well as their counterparts in other 


dren; the county's action effectively deprived them of any education for five 
years. Such a consequence, Griffin indicates, is not constitutionally permissible. 
Once the state undertakes to provide education, the right “must be available to all 
on equal terms.”46 That an ostensibly equal offering operates in fact to injure a 
particular class is sufficient to condemn the arrangement without any further 
showing. Griffin Suggests a vastly expanded role for the courts in considering 
alleged deprivations of equal educational Opportunity, 


III 


In this country, the concept of educational opportunity has had almost from the 
beginning a special meaning which implied equality of opportunity. The basic 


* Cf., Fletcher v, Peck, 10 U.S. 6 Cranch) 87 (1810). For a discussion of the relevance of motive 
in school desegregation cases, see Note, “Racial Imbelance in the Public Schools—Legislative Mo- 
tive and the baee Virginia Law Review, L (1964), 465. 6 

“ Cf., Tonkins v. City of Greensboro, 162 F, Supp. -D.N.C. 1958); Palmer v. Thompson, 3! 
U.S.L.W. 2158 (9/ 19/67). dus 959 

“377 U.S. 218, 232-233 (1964). 

“ Brown v. Board of Education, 347 U.S. 483, 493 (1954). 
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tenets of that concept included universal free education to a given age; a com- 
mon curriculum; and a common school (except in the South) for children of 
diverse backgrounds.* The concept made two basic assumptions about equal- 
ity. "First, it implicitly assumed that the existence of free schools eliminates eco- 
nomic sources of inequality of opportunity ... A second assumption implied by 
this concept of equality of opportunity is that opportunity lies in exposure to a 
given curriculum.*$ The school, this notion suggests, is obliged to be available, 
to make an offering; it is for the child to take advantage of the offering. 

That understanding of equality of opportunity is still popularly held, and for 
almost a century it was tacitly accepted by the courts. Judicial analysis focused on 
what went into a school, on school facilities. The state's duty to provide equal 
educational opportunity was deemed satisfied if it provided the same caliber of 
facilities—schools, texts, equipment, teachers—in all schools. Equality did not 
necessarily mean one and the same; separate facilities could be provided for a class 
or race of children, as long as they were "separate but equal.’4° 

The "equal facilities" standard had the apparent virtue of ease of judicial ad- 
ministration. A mechanical test of absolute equality developed: if School A, in- 
variably the white school, provided a particular facility, then School B, the Negro 
school, had to do likewise. Sixty years of overseeing the “separte but equal" 
doctrine proved it to be ultimately unworkable, for two very different reasons. 

First, the separate schools for whites and Negroes maintained by law in most 
Southern states were by no means equal even in their most obvious and meas- 
urable characteristics. Per pupil expenditure for Negro students was forty to 
seventy percent of per pupil expenditure for white students in the Deep South; 
teacher accreditation requirements were different; facilities were of unequal 
quality; even the length of the school year varied between the white and Negro 
schools in a given district.5+ 

Second, the Supreme Court came gradually to realize that equality was no: 
fairly measured by examining facilities alone. Subtler factors, including the prestige 
leman, “The Concept of Equality of ul 


“The historical analysis is drawn from J. Colt i 5 H 
Opportunity," Harvard Educational Review, XXXVIII (1968), 7 (Hereafter cited as "EE.O."). 
“Ibid. 


? Plessy v. Ferguson, 163 U.S. 1896). 2 

99 See, j£ example, pieta, Pit a Louisiana Institute, 120 F. Supp. 412 (D.C. La. 1954); 

Carter v. School Board, 182 F.2d 531 (4th Side siege pe green ERE 

E.D. La. y US. 1950); reary V. AN | 191, f 

t Maur EEE T itigation a Rss Schools—Part II: The General Northern Problem, 
Northwestern University Law Review, LVIIL (1963), 162-164. 
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of the institution, the composition of the student body, and the impact on those 


In Brown v. Board of Education, the Supreme Court rejected the "separate but 
equal" doctrine, and held segregated education unconstitutional.? Interpreta- 


as broadening the concept 
of equal facilities to include integration as one of those "facilities."5* A third 


reading regards Brown as asserting that equality of educational opportunity de- 
pends not on facilities, but upon the effects of schooling, and that the harmful 


effects of state-imposed segregation on Negro schoolchildren’s performance render 
that segregation unconstitutional.55 


They have less access to physics, chemistry, 
fewer books per pupil in their libraries; their textbooks are less often in sufficient 


supply . . . . So too they have less access to curricular and extracurricular programs 
that would seem to have such a relationship, "sz 


and language laboratories; there are 


Meus V. Painter, 339 U.S, 629 (1959; McLaurin v, o; 
(1950). 

* 347 U.S. 483 (1954). 

^ D. Cohen, “Jurists and Educators in Urban Schools: 
Report," The Record (Forthcoming). 

B^ ERO" Pp. 16-22, 

= Rousselot, “Achieving Equal Educational O i z: i 
the North and West: ‘The tye Role for Pri ite City, for Negroes in the Public Schools of 
ton Law Review, XXXV (1967), 714. If, howev. 
education, differences in facilities may be over] 
tests of equality are met, 

" E.O. Survey, p. 12. See also Burkhead, Fox, and Holland 


High Schools (Syracuse, New York. Syracuse University Fea, ee and Output in Large City 


The Wright Decision and the Passow 
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Several considerations account for the apparent lack of interest in pressing for 
equal facilities. First, the cost of such an equalization would be immense; at the 
time of Brown the nationwide estimate was two billion dollars, and the price tag 
has doubtless gone up since.5* Second, it seems both practical and proper to as- 
sume that if Negro plaintiffs succeed in their stated objective of compelling more 
than token integration, the problem of resource equalization will resolve itself. 
When Negroes become a visible part of the public school constituency, with needs 
inseparable from those of the white children, the needs of both will be satisfied 
to the best of the school board's ability. Third, and most important, recent ex- 
tensive studies, including Equality of Educational Opportunity (commonly re- 
ferred to as the Coleman Report) and Racial Isolation in the Public Schools, 
indicate that equalizing facilities may not significantly improve the education of 
poor children, white and black, if those children are compelled to go to school 
in social isolation. 


It appears that variations in the facilities and curricula of the schools account for relatively 
little variation in pupil achievement insofar as this is measured by standard tests . . . The 
quality of teachers shows a stronger relationship to pupil achievement . . . . a pupil’s 
achievement is strongly related to the educational backgrounds and aspirations of the 
other students in the school . . . . Children from a given family background, when put 
in schools of different social composition, will achieve at quite different levels . . . . The 
principal way in which the school environments of Negroes and whites differ is in the 
composition of their student bodies, and it turns out that the composition of the student 
bodies has a strong relationship to the achievement of Negro and other minority pupils.59 


The Coleman Report suggests that if equality of opportunity is to be defined 
by “those elements that are effective for learning, "9? the Court's focus should not 
be primarily on school facilities, but rather on the equalization of human re- 
sources,*! for these resources most critically determine the fate of the individual 
schoolchild. The Report indicates further that, although racial composition has 
some effect on school achievement, social class composition has the most significant 
effect, and is an essential measure of equality of human resources. 


"See Estimate of the U.S. Office of Education as reported in Supplemental Brief for United 
States on Reargument, October Term, 1953, Brown v. Board of Education, 347 U.S. 483 (1954). A 
recent estimate places the cost of adequate compensatory education at “between $100 and $160 
billion in the first ten years of such an effort,” not substantially different in the order of magni- 
tude of the costs involved for school desegregation" (Cohen, "Policy for the Public Schools: 
Compensation and Integration," Harvard Educational Review, XXXVIII (1968), p. 135. 

? E.O. Survey, p.22 (Emphasis added.) 

©“E.E.O.,” p. 18. 

“è The second reading of Brown suggested at Note 54, above. 
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The higher achievement of all racial and ethnic groups in schools with greater proportions 
of white students is largely, perhaps wholly, related to effects associated with the student 
body's educational background and aspirations. This means that the apparent beneficial 
effect of a student body with a high proportion of white students comes not from racial 
composition per se, but from the better educational background and higher educational 
aspirations that are, on the average, found among white students. The effects of the 
student body environment upon a student's achievement appear to lie in the educational 
proficiency possessed by that student body, whatever its racial or ethnic composition.0? 


A subsequent study of schools in Richmond, California, confirms these findings: 


Allowing for variation in primary-grade mental maturity, the social-class composition of 
the primary school has the largest independent effect upon sixth grade reading level. Among 
students who attended schools with similar social class backgrounds, neither the racial 
composition of the school nor the characteristics of the neighborhood made any difference 
* . +. The achievement of white students who attended predominantly white elementary 
schools has been strongly affected by the social class composition of the school. But the 
degree of racial integration of a school has no effect upon the achievement of white students 
who attended modally middle-class schools.93 


This modification of the underpinnings of Brown is heartening, politically sig- 
nificant, and of importance to the judicial analysis. It heartens because it reveals 
that what will most benefit poor Negro children is not the opportunity to go to 
school with poor white children (matching “dumb black kids with dumb white 
kids,” as one Negro leader succinctly put it) but the Opportunity to attend 
school with children who are better off—financially, socialy, culturally—than they 
are, (The needs of poor white children, it should be pointed out, are much the 
same.) It is politically significant, because to require the mixing of rich and poor, 
or underachievers and achievers, whatever their race may be, sounds more palat- 
able than busing Negro children into white schools. In those areas where a large 
number of poor whites live, the results of a Coleman Report-inspired decision 
will differ significantly from the results of a Brown-inspired decision. 


MEUS bate P. 310. (Emphasis added.) 

ilson, “Educational Consequences of Segregation in a California p ; 

i i Community,” in Racial 
Isolation (Appendices) (1967), pp. 180, 183 (Hereafter cited as Wilson, zen x: dite Tum 
kx p (Emphasis added.) See also p. Sexton, Education and Income. Wilson does credit racial 
maake is ricis iati on school achievement. He Points out that “while race, along with 
effect during the elementary schol Ru M oon development, it has no continuing additive 
junior high school" (Wilson, "Educational Gite jecacs xd cesa effect when students enter 
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Most important, these findings confront the courts with the need to articulate 
in terms more precise than those used in Brown what equal educational opportu- 
nity requires. Coleman himself suggests five possible different measures: (1) facili- 
ties—school plant, per pupil expenditure, quality of teachers; (2) racial com- 
position of the school; (3) intangible factors—morale, prestige, expectations in 
the school; (4) consequences of the school for individuals with equal back- 
grounds and abilities; (5) consequences of the school for individuals with unequal 
backgrounds and abilities.9* Quite obviously, the different measures of equality 
stemming from the Coleman Report and Brown make different demands on the 
school system. 

Equalization of the first three measures is the least that any court can demand, 
after Brown.95 These may well represent a consensus view of what the schools 
should be doing. Yet the education studies discussed above reveal that these meas- 
ures are inadequate if effective equal opportunity is sought. Measures (4) and (5) 
imply an outcomes-test of equality, and not an equal facilities test.?? Measure (5) 
places a further burden on the school; in effect, it calls upon the school to create 
achievement, overcoming the effects of the external environment on its students. 
"The schools are successful only insofar as they reduce the dependence of a 
child's opportunities upon his social origins. . . . Thus, equality of educational op- 
portunity implies, not merely ‘equal’ schools, but equally effective schools, whose 
influences will overcome the differences in starting point of children from differ- 
ent social groups."67 

Measures (4) and (5) define equality of opportunity as an end toward which 
schools should be aiming; just as in the criminal process and suffrage cases, no 
clear and exact standard can be asserted: 


In this perspective, complete equality of opportunity can be reached only if all the diver- 
gent out-of-school influences vanish, a condition that would arise only in the event of 
boarding schools; given the existing divergent influences, equality of opportunity can only 
be approached and never fully reached. The concept becomes one of degree of proximity 
to equality of opportunity. This proximity is determined, then, not merely by the equality 
of educational inputs, but by the intensity of the school’s influences relative to the external 
divergent influences. That is, equality of output is not so much determined by equality of 
resource inputs, but by the power of those resources in bringing about achievement.68 


"^ "E.E.O,," pp. 16-17. 

Cf., Note 52 above. 

*' The third reading of Brown suggested at Note 55, above. 

"' Coleman, “Equal Schools or Equal Students?” The Public Interest (Summer, 1966) p. 72. 


* "E.E.O,," pp. 21-22. 
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To focus on “effective” equal opportunity does not of course imply that every- 
one has a "constitutional right" to perform at the same scholastic level, or to earn 
an equal share of 4 grades and teachers' commendations, or to be admitted to 
Harvard. Students are not all equally intelligent; they vary in aptitude and 
ability. Stressing the effectiveness of equal educational opportunity does how- 
ever suggest that the school is obliged to exert its energies in overcoming initial 
differences that stem from variations in background, in home life (or lack of home 
life) and community. 

In the past, schools have not been required to bring about achievement; they 
have long been thought of as "relatively passive...expected to provide a set 
of free public resources.” Yet when discussing other fundamental rights, crimi- 
nal process and suffrage, the Court has recognized that the state does not satisfy its 
constitutional responsibility if it merely takes people as it finds them, setting 
€qual standards of access. The state must assure each citizen effective utilization 
of the fundamental right, regardless of the disparity of effort that must be made 
to assure that utilization, This “effective utilization” standard varies with the 
different rights: the state is obliged to provide effective access to the criminal 


process; to assure the right to vote; to secure an equal chance for an equal educa- 
tional outcome. 


The word “opportunity” has ordinarily meant in the past that a facility was available, but 
that it was up to the individual to take advantage of the opportunity. The notion is that 
of a banquet offered, but the individual must serve himself. Our current concern with 
“equality of opportunity” seems to be introducing a higher type of morality that says that 


when soup is being served, those initially equipped with forks [or with no utensil at all] 
should be provided with spoons,71 


® Stodolsky and Lesser suggest that "there ma i (cogniti : 
Stod s y be patterns of attributes itive, personality, 
motivational, and so forth) which are related in some regular way to SEN group membership.” 


(S. Stodolsky and G. Lesser, “ 4 : ^ ni I 
Review, XXXVII. (1967), 587). ing Patterns in the Disadvantaged,” Harvard Educational 


“EEO.” pp. 21-22. 
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IV 


Almost without exception, lawsuits seeking to apply the rationale of Brown v. 
Board of Education outside the South have challenged the pupil placement poli- 
cies followed in a school district. The suits have alleged that pupil placement policy 
has had the effect of isolating Negroes within the public school system; that this 
isolation has denied to the Negroes an equal educational opportunity; that some 
remedy, typically school boundary redrawing, was necessary to prevent further in- 
equities. The suits have stressed the fact of separation within the system and have 
not focused primarily on the wretchedness—the physical disrepair, the less 
tangible but more significant atmosphere of despair—that prevails in the ghetto 
schools. In cases of de jure segregation, where purposeful school segregation by 
school authorities has been shown, the challenge to the existing order has in- 
variably been accepted.” The judicial reaction has, however, been generally nega- 
tive where racial separation has been de facto, brought about not by provable de- 
sign but adventitiously, by adherence to an arguably rational policy, most typi- 
cally the neighborhood school policy. 

In at least two cases, alleged inequality of educational opportunity has been 
successfully employed by parents as a shield, justifying keeping their children 
out of school. In Dobbins v. Virginia, the state court found that “the physical 
facilities and educational opportunities [of the all-white school] are far superior 
to those offered at [the all-Negro school, eighteen miles away]"* and upheld the 
parents’ decision to keep their children at home. In In re Skipwith,” an action 
brought by the New York City Board of Education to compel parents to send their 
children to school, the New York City Domestic Relations Court ruled that the 
substantially smaller proportion of licensed teachers in certain ghetto schools 


commercial activities. Opportunities for securing employment are often more or less dependent 
upon the rating which a youth, as a pupil of our public institutions, has received in his school 
work. These are rights and privileges that cannot be denied.” 3 

"' See, for example, Taylor v. Board of Education, 195 F. Supp. 231 (S.D.N.Y. 1961), aff'd 294 
F.2d 36 (2d Cir. 1961), cert. denied 368 U.S. 940 (1961); Jackson v. Pasadena City School District, 
59 Cal. 2d 876, 382 P.2d 878 (1963). A 

? See, for beg De Eie 369 F.2d 55 (6th Cir. 1966), cert. denied, 36 U.S.L.W. 
3138 (10/10/67); Gilliam v. School Board, 345 F.2d 325 (4th Cir. 1965), vacated and remanded on 
other grounds, 372 U.S. 103 (1965); Downs v. Board of Education, 336 F.2d 988 (10th Cir. 1964), 
cert. denied, 380 U.S. 914 (1965); Bell v. Gary, 324 F.2d 209 (7th Cir. 1963), cert. denied, 377 ier 
924 (1964). But see Barksdale v. Springfield School Committee, 237 F. Supp. 543, (1965). VM e 
other grounds, 348 F.2d 261 (1st Cir. 1965); Blocker v. Board of Education, 226 F. Supp. 20! 


(E.D.N.Y. 1962). 
"1 198 Va. 697, 699, 96 S.E.2d 154, 156 (1957)- 
7 14 Misc.2d 325, 180 N.Y.S.2d 852 (Dom. Rel. Ct. 1958). 
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rendered them inferior to predominantly white schools and oprela the parents’ 
right not to send their children to the assigned ghetto school. While the Court 
heard educators and psychologists testify to the harmful impact of segregation, the 
opinion relies almost entirely on a single statistic showing that the school in 
question had unlicensed teachers filling 43 of 85 positions, a proportion sub- 
stantially greater than the city-wide average. The Court based its decision en that 
finding alone; it explicitly rejected the argument that de facto segregation is unm 
constitutional.'6 The board of education's contentions—that it bore no responsi- 
bility for voluntary teacher choices; that it could not coerce teacher placement and 
still compete with neighboring suburban systems for teacher talent —were sum- 
marily dismissed." 

For a host of reasons, the Skipwith technique of asserting a denial of equal edu- 
cational opportunity is unsatisfactory. First, it encourages parental action funda- 
mentally inconsistent with the educational goals sought; keeping a child home 
may have dramatic impact, but it diminishes the child's chances for some kind of 
an education.’8 Second, the approach leaves to the Domestic Relations Court, 
whose competence is usually thought to be more limited, the necessity of making 
decisions which will have city-wide impact. Some more appropriate tribunal 
should be sought out. Third, it requires costly and wasteful relitigation of the 
Same questions; the board of education, which brings the suit, can presumably 
limit any action to a single school, if not to a single child. Fourth, to keep a child 
home from school is a dubious sanction for the school system, which could con- 


ceivably decide not to force the child to return to school, thus evading any judi- 
cial confrontation, 


7 Ibid. at 336, 180 N.Y.S.ed at 864. 
7 Ibid. at 344, 180 N.Y.S.sd at 8n. 
*“For those children whose family and neighborhood are 
important to replace this family environment as much as 


—by starting school at an earlier age, and by having a school which begins very early in the day 
and ends very late" (Coleman, "Equal Schools or Equal Students?" P- 74) 
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struction. The single factor approach of Skipwith appears to foreclose this option, 
and with it flexible educational planning. 


Hobson v. Hansen™ represents a very different approach to equal educational 
opportunity litigation. In an exhaustive opinion? touching on numerous prac- 
tices and policies of the Washington, D.C. school system, the District Court upheld 
the claim of the Negro and poor white plaintiffs to a wide variety of remedies. 
These remedies include revisions in pupil and teacher assignment practices; 
changes in the current building program; abolition of the existing tracking sys- 
tem, a technique for grouping students according to a tested measure of their 
ability; requiring compensatory education “at least to overcome the detriment of 
segregation and thus provide, as nearly as possible, equal educational opportunity 
to all school-children.” The Court also ordered the school system to undertake 
metropolitan planning, in hopes of inducing cooperation from the neighboring 
Maryland and Virginia suburbs.** 

While the fact that segregation had been mandated by law in the District prior 
to 19548? makes the Court more willing to apply broad remedies,®* reliance on 
the prior de jure segregation as justification for the new opinion is expressly dis- 
claimed, The Court is willing to hunt out inequalities of opportunity even where 
a showing of rational school policy-making can be offered.* While the Court 
shows greater caution in mandating remedies to overcome the adverse effects of 
de facto segregation,®> the rationale of the opinion is not limited to instances of 
de jure segregation. 


Skipwith stresses a single factor (the proportion of permanently licensed teachers) 
in a single school. Hobson painstakingly examines those several aspects of the 
school system that seem significant, either because the factor has traditionally 
warranted judicial attention, or because it is deemed to have an impact on the 
effectiveness of the education offered. These factors include racial and social 
class imbalance among students and professionals in the schools, and the system’s 
efforts to deal with that imbalance; equality of facilities; differences in per pupil 
expenditure within the system; the relative quality of the faculty in the predomi- 

D ii Hobson). 

"To PP tot CD 196 Ortes E I Rd the Nan. 


* Hobson 514-518. 


© Bolling v. Sharpe, U.S. 497 (1954). : y 
AGE Us. v. jolene Conary Board of Education, 372 F.2d 836 (5th Cir. 1966), aff'd en banc, 


380 F.2d 385 (1967). 
* Hobson 503-511. 
Ibid., 515. 
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nantly white and predominantly Negro schools (quality being measured by the 
amount of advanced education and numbers of temporary teachers, for ex- 
ample); quality and adequacy of the curricula offered; the impact of the track- 
ing system. In its fact findings, the Court borrows heavily both from the traditional 
"equal facilities" analysis and from the Coleman Report's stress on the importance 
of human resources.8¢ 

The Court finds a common thread running through both sets of factors: chil- 
dren in the poor and Negro schools fare less well in all respects than do their 
neighbors in the middle class and white schools. The one hundred dollar per 
pupil expenditure difference between students in the predominantly Negro schools 
and students in the predominantly white schools accurately reflects a difference 
in the quality of resources available, and in the results attained.87 

Equally noteworthy is the recognition in Hobson that the right of Negroes 
and the poor to a decent education merits special judicial attention. The Court 
is clear that the disgruntled suburbanites’ claim of unequal treatment could more 
easily be dismissed than could the claim of the Negro or the poor. The Court also 
asserts that the government has a greater constitutional obligation when public 
schools, and not some other public facility, are under scrutiny. 


If the situation were one involving racial imbalance but in some facility other than the 
public schools, or unequal educational opportunity but without any Negro or poverty 
aspects . . . it might be pardonable to uphold the practice on a minimal showing of 
rational basis, But the fusion of these two elements in de facto segregation in public schools 
irresistably calls for additional justification. What Supports this call is our horror at 
inflicting any further injury on the Negro, the degree to which the poor and the Negro 
must rely on the public schools in rescuing themselves from their depressed cultural and 
€conomic condition, and also our common need for the schools to serve as the public agency 
for neutralizing and normalizing race relations in this country.88 


The Court recognizes only with some hesitancy the right of the poor to make a 


claim traditionally made by Negroes. Note the difference between passages (1) 
and (2): 


% The Court finds as fact: 


1, Racially and socially homogeneous schools damage the mind and spirit of all children who 
auend them—the Negro, the white, the poor and the affluent. - . . whether the segregation 
occurs by law or by fact. 

2. The scholastic achievement of the disadvantaged child, Negro and white, is strongly related 


to the racial and socioeconomic composition of the student body of the school (Hobson 406). 
*' Ibid., 437. 


® Ibid., 5o8. 
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(1) Theoretically, therefore, purely irrational inequalities even between two schools in a 
culturally homogeneous, uniformly white suburb would raise a real constitutional question. 
But in cases not involving Negroes or the poor, courts will hesitate to enforce the separate 
but equal rule rigorously.59 

(2) But the law is too deeply committed to the real, not merely theoretical (and present, 
not deferred) equality of the Negro's educational experience to compromise its diligence 
when cases raise the rights of the Negro poor.99 


In Washington, D.C., the Hobson setting, the passages are reconcilable. The 
Court is not called upon to distinguish the demands of the poor from the demands 
of the Negro; in Washington, the poor are almost entirely Negro. In such a situa- 
tion, "effective social class integration requires racial integration."?! The opin- 
ion's references to the special problems of the poor may be read as an effort to 
propose broader judicial policy. 

When the rights of a disadvantaged minority, however defined, are adversely 
affected, Hobson places on the school system the duty of justifying its policies, 
showing that the justification outweighs the harm. "Given the high standards 
which pertain when racial minorities and the poor are denied equal educational 
opportunity...justification must be in terms not of excusing reasons of this 
stripe but of positive social interests protected or advanced.”®? Placing such a 
burden on the school system characterizes the new equal protection analysis. 


Public school boards must provide equal educational opportunity for all students. Neither 
administrative convenience, desire to expend funds for other purposes, limited demand, 
higher costs, nor similar considerations would necessarily make consequent inequalities in 
educational services the product of constitutionally permissible classifications. In each 
case, assuming a 'rational basis' for a specific inequality [the usual equal protection test] 
were shown, the controlling issue would be whether the school board can demonstrate 
that there are not other ‘rationally based’ means of carrying out its programs which would 
have less adverse impact on the children who are provided the lower quality educational 
services,93 


The Hobson opinion expresses dismay at the familiar story of the adverse 
effect of racial and class isolation;?* among the remedies it ordered are meas- 


2 bide 497. (Emphasis added.) 
Ibid., 497. (Emphasis added. i 
% Schwartz, Pettigrew, and smh, “Is Desegregation Impractical?,” The New Republic (Jan. 6, 
1968), p. 27. 
™ Hobson 498. 
** Horowitz, “Unseparate but Unequal,” p. 1165. 
“ Hobson 498. 
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ures designed to undo the effects of segregation. In Washington, D.C., however, a 
court order limited in scope to integrating the city's schools would be most un- 
satisfactory. At the time of the trial, the city’s school system was 9o.? percent 
Negro, and the percentage of Negro students was increasing.95 

In Washington, D.C., constitutional theory (segregation is unlawful) and 
educational theory (the indigent schoolchild’s chances are most significantly im- 
proved by placing him in a school where most of the students are from a higher 
social class) confronted and were stymied by a political boundary as fixed as a 
wall. No tinkering with school district boundaries within the city could produce 
meaningful class or racial integration. The Court sought to overcome this spe- 
cial handicap by ordering the diversity of remedies already recited, thus operating 
within the bounds of the feasible. There is little discussion of the nature of the 
equality that the decision secures; the Court recognizes that no single feasible 
remedy could yield "equality," and that intervention at many points is in order. 

The Court's dilemma is apparent in the findings of an extensive survey of the 
Distric's schools commissioned by the system. The survey expresses the be- 
lief that “the fundamental task of the District Schools is the same as that for 
every other American school System: to provide for every child, whatever his 
race, education of a quality that will enable him to make the most of himself and 
to take his place as a free person in an open society."?? While it urges that each 
child "have the help he needs to reach maturity prepared to compete on fair 
terms in an open society,” and that “the schools must furnish unequal education 
** + to provide equal opportunity,"99 the study also asserts, realistically, that “it 
would be absurd to deny or ignore the special problems that a racially isolated 
school faces in preparing its pupils for life in an open society."9? Racial isolation 
cannot be overcome by exhortations, or by judicial hand-wringing. The pattern 
will not be altered “until enough Marylanders, Virginians, Washingtonians, and 
Americans are convinced that their interests will be better served by making the 
national capital area a well-integrated metropolitan community than by keep- 
ing it the white-encircled black ghetto that it is now,"100 


*5 Ibid., 410. 

*H. Passow, et al, A Stud: of the Washi 
(Mimeographed.) giri FTIRA 

" Ibid., p. 18. 

** Ibid., p. 191. 

? Ibid., p. 185. 
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For the present, Washington, D. C., is an atypical case: a city lacking the mix 
of human resources that the Coleman study suggests is crucial to effective educa- 
tional opportunity. In other jurisdictions, courts have ordered redistricting of 
existing school districts, and careful planning of new school districts, to assure a 
somewhat greater social mix in the schools?! These measures, however, only 
begin to remove the inequalities. 

Suits against a muncipality can have only limited success, if the end sought is 
effective equalization of opportunity. The city may be compelled to reshuffle its 
internal priorities—to build new schools in places it had not intended to; to assign 
teachers and students to schools it had not planned to—but the jurisdiction of the 
city administration, and of the court reviewing the actions of that administration, 
stops at the municipal boundary. Only a mapmaker's line separates Great Neck, 
Long Island, from New York City; Brookline from Boston. But the parent in Poor 
City who chooses to sue the school administrator is restricted to the administrator 
of his municipality. He has no legal basis for complaining that the administrator 
in the neighboring suburb of Richville is spending too much money on Rich- 
ville's students. The Poor City parent pays no taxes in Richville; he casts no vote 
in the elections in which Richville chooses its school board. While he can appeal 
to Richville to accept its just share of the social burden of Poor City's down- 
trodden, he can expect to encounter the same unresponsive attitude that the 
Maryland and Virginia suburbs display to Washington, D.C. Should the 
Richville School Board be so rash as to think that it had a moral obligation to 
salvage Poor City's children, a taxpayer of Richville might be able to go to court 
and prevent Richville from making a "gift" of its public assets. 

su i i , vacated on other grounds, 
E ad tor (ar Cl. iar Board of Elocition at opp. 208 ED.N, 196) 


??In a few cities—Boston, Hartford, Rochester—} which bus poor children (usually 
Negro children) out of the city's slums to suburban schools have been initiated. These programs, 
however, invoke only a minute percentage of the Poor City schoolchildren; the suburbs have been 
willing to make only that token effort which does not “dilute” the quality of a suburban education. 

In Rochester . . . those being bused to the suburbs number only 220, out ofa total Negro grade 

See population in Rochester that is close to ee Ane buses pang pra due E 

carefully chosen for ast performance and high future potential. Even se, aj 

of Rochester’s pate Lens resisting a plan to bus out a. few beggarly hundreds of additional 

children . . . And in Hartford, Boston, and all other cases known to me of center-city-suburban 

busing, it is again the same story of a few hundreds, usually specially selected, out of the many 
thousands of children who constitute the true problem (Alsop, "Ghetto Education," The New 


Republic (Nov. 18, 1967) p. 20). ss 
One possible, aoc dE approach to city-suburban cooperation 1s the creation of educa- 


5 ~ ; ider 
tional parks. Each park would include several schools, primary and/or secondary, offering a wi 
range of facilities E courses than any single school could offer. The park would draw on a 


metropolitan area student body. See Racial Isolation, pp. 167-188. 
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The usual judicial action brought by parents against Poor City or Poorville, 
seeking congeries of remedies called equal educational opportunity, will at best 
result in a more equal dispersal of insufficient resources. This "equal but insuffi- 
cient" resolution is unlikely to appease the citizens of Poor City who began the 
action, nor will it greatly benefit their children.10? 


The state, and not the municipality, has the capacity to provide meaningful 
relief for inequalities of educational opportunity, and thus is the more logical gov- 
ernmental unit to turn to for relief. Constitutional and statutory provisions, judi- 
cial decisions, and longstanding custom all bear witness to the state's responsi- 
bility for public education. "Education is not a subject pertaining alone, or per- 
taining essentially, to a municipal corporation. Whilst public education in this 
country is now deemed a public duty in every State. .. . it has never been looked 
upon as being at all a matter of local concern only. . . . In this State, the subject of 


public education has always been regarded and treated as a matter of State 
concern,’’104 


The state may, under a constitutional home rule provision, be free to delegate 
certain powers to its subdivisions, It cannot, however, free itself of the underly- 


Union. “Political subdivisions of States—counties, cities, or whatever—never were 


and never have been considered as sovereign entities. Rather, they have been 


traditionally regarded as subordinate governmental instrumentalities created by 


7* The point has been made with referen 
ce to Boston’ 
There must be change. There must be change yee 


discussed are fragmentary, or symbolic or, in some instances, self-defeating. It is hard to reform 
the electorate, and much of tradition are against 


n i it , i y 
achieve (P, Schrag, Village School Downtown if nard even to know what you want ideally to 


5 arag oston: B 
E of Louisville v, Commonwealth, 134 xb 488, TUSCE E HRS 
: d E. included Provisions for free public education in its constitution and general 
m Ho ¢ p Tsolation, p. 260). For representative cases, see People ex rel. Nelson v. Jackson 
Ad. 5 (1968) Coane Pr E D 533 x oris 528 (1948); Malone v. Hayden, 329 Pa. 219, 197 
Dist, 193 Cal. 664, 226 Pac. ga6 (iga). 25% ^3 Pad 266 (1993); Piper v. Big Pine School 
*% Racial Isolation, p. 261. 
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the State to assist in the carrying out of State governmental functions.'199 As Judge 
Wisdom declared, in striking down a local option statute which permitted a 
parish (the county unit) to close its public schools: 


The equal protection clause speaks to the state. The United States Constitution recognizes 
no governing unit except the federal gevernment and the state. A contrary position would 
allow a state to evade its constitutional responsibility by carve-outs of small units. At least 
in the area of constitutional rights, and specifically with respect to education, the state can 
nó more delegate a power to discriminate than it can itself directly establish inequalities. 
When a parish wants to lock its school doors, the state must turn the key. If the rule were 
otherwise, the great guarantee of the equal protection clause would be meaningless.107 


No single remedy will be equally appropriate for each of the many actions that 
might be brought against the state which has failed to provide the equal educa- 
tional opportunity sought by Poor City and Poorville parents for their children. 
No single measure of equal opportunity can be insisted upon. “The constitutional 
command for a state to afford ‘equal protection of the laws’ sets a goal not attain- 
able by the invention and application of a precise formula.”1°° It is appropriate, 
however, in evaluating the possible remedies that might be sought, to consider 
how each would bear on effective equality; in other words, how useful each 
would be. The most likely potential remedies—an adjustment of school district 
boundaries and a reallocation of state financial support—will be taken up in 
turn. 


By enlarging school districts, the state (or its creation the school board) could 
diversify the social class make-up of its public schools. Such a remedy, the 
Coleman Report implies, would do most to better the chances of the poor, present- 
ly locked into predominantly lower class schools. Conceivably, a Poor City parent 
(or the Poor City school board) could seek to have the state redraw the bound- 
aries of its school districts by creating larger districts with more equal tax bases. 
Such a solution would alleviate the fiscal inequality between districts; more im- 
portantly it would alleviate the inequality of human resources between districts, 


108 
377 U.S. 533, 575 (1964). 

?* Hall v. St. Helene Parish School Board, 197 F. Supp. 649, 658 (1961). 

+8 Kotch v, River Port Pilot Comm'rs., 330 U.S. 532, 556 (1947). ial 

In assessing potential remedies, this essay does not consider the role—present and potential— 


of the fed i i blic education. That omission is due not to any lack 
wise ta ole ie eee eee but rather to the determina- 


of appreciation for what the federal government could accomplish, t ; 
tion, in limiting the scope of the paper, to focus on the state, presently the largest single source o! 
funds for schools (forty per cent). National Education Association, Estimates of School Statistics 


(Washington: 1966). 
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by creating economically and socially diverse districts and enabling the Poor City 
schoolchildren to go to school in a heterogeneous environment.109 

A requirement that the state take affirmative action to alleviate natural and 
inevitable differences (or so the state will argue) raises novel constitutional prob- 
lems. Where the state's redrawing of political boundaries has resulted in dis- 
criminatory treatment of an indentifiable group, the Court has ordered the state 
to resurrect the former boundaries.!!? But the theory of the “equal opportunity" 
suit rests on a long-standing discrimination, not a newly created one; conceivab- 
ly the Court might be more hesitant to upset established practice than to reject a 
discriminatory innovation. 

The reapportionment cases provide a most tempting analogy. In the reap- 
portionment cases, as in the hypothetical Poorville redistricting suit, affirmative 
relief—in both cases, the redrawing of a political boundary—is sought. Those cases 
like the “equal opportunity” case involve “civil rights,” rights that the Court 
is particularly solicitous of. The reapportionment cases required redistricting so 
that “as nearly as is practicable one man’s vote in a Congressional election is to 
be worth as much as another’s;”111 in the hypothetical action, a rough measure 
of equal outcomes would probably be the standard sought. 

Yet the two instances are not identical. The reapportionment cases compelled 
redistricting because no other remedy could overcome the effect of disparities be- 
tween districts or could overturn the rural dominance of the state legislature. In 
education, the availability of other, more traditional remedies, notably, increased 
financial support, may make the Court reluctant to insist upon school redis- 
tricting. 

The Court concluded, in deciding the reapportionment cases, that the equal 
protection clause required apportionment of state and congressional voting dis- 


tricts on a population basis. That reading of equal protection was not the only 
way that equality could be understood. 


In Reynolds v. Sims, for example, Mr. Justice Warren declared that “the right to vote" was 
"diluted," “debased,” and "impaired" by unequal apportionment. But as Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter suggested in his dissent in Baker v, Carr, such a view assumes its conclusion: 
“one cannot speak of ‘debasement’ or 'dilution' of a value of the vote until there is first 


1% Professor Benson states that school districts should be no small i 
: : ler than 250,000 if they are to 
SE i. school services. C. Benson, The Cheerful Prospect (Boston: Houghton. Miffin, 
= Gomillion v. Lightfoot, 364 U.S, 339 (1960); cf., Wright v. Rockefell 6. 
?3 Wesbery v. Sanders, 376 U.S, $ acco f “nae a alle 
o iem v. Sanders, 376 U.S. 1, 7-8 (1964); accord. Schaefer V. Thomson, 240 F. Supp. 247 (D- 
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defined a standard of reference as to what a vote should be worth. What is actually asked 
of the Court . . . is to choose among competing bases of representation—ultimately, really, 
among competing themes of political philosophy . . .!!2 


The "political philosophy" that the Court chose to adopt views equal protec- 
tion as requiring an equally effective vote: “Full and effective participation by all 
citizens in state government requires . . . that each citizen have an equally effective 
voice in the election of members of the state legislature."!!? The equally effective 
standard is also the theoretical underpinning of the hypothetical school redis- 
tricting action. Only if Poor City's schoolchildren can break free of their en- 
vironment, will they have an equal chance to compete effectively—and to succeed 
in the competition. The importance of the right involved, and the necessity of 
the remedy sought, may well make a school redistricting order palatable to the 
courts. When political lines rather than school district lines shield the inequality, 
as shown in the reapportionment cases, courts are not helpless to act. “The political 
thicket, having been pierced to protect the vote, can likewise be pierced to protect 
the education of children."114 

In a pending New York State suit the NAACP is seeking to have the 
Wyandanch, Long Island school district, a small, poor, almost all-Negro district, 
dissolved and parcelled out among the several adjacent districts, each of which 
is larger, richer, and predominantly white.!!5 Wyandanch presents a case par- 
ticularly favorable to the assertion that the creation of larger and more hetero- 
geneous districts is a wise approach: the district is presently too small to be econ- 
nomically efficient;!!$ it can be divided among the adjacent districts without 
overly burdensome impact on any one of those districts. The anticipated judicial 
resolution of the Wyandanch case should provide the first test of the appropri- 
ateness of seeking to redraw school district boundaries in order to remedy existing 
inequalities. 


A challenge to the equity of state aid-to-education formulas is a second way that 


a Poorville resident could state his claim of unequal educational opportunity. In- 


u Note, “Reapportionment,” Harvard Law Review, LXXIX (1966), 1242. 
Eu v. Sims, 377 U.S. 533, 565 (1964). i 
right, *Public School Desegregation," p. 498. f 
The NAACP sought administrative relists their claim has been rejected by the New York 
State Commissioner of Education. A suit in the state supreme court to challenge the Commissioner's 
ruling is anticipated. New York Times, Nov. 16, 1967; July 26, 1968. 4 
1° A survey of New York State's school districts concludes that “size has a negative effect upon 
very small districts and upon very large districts" (A.D. Swanson, The Effect of School District 
Size Upon School Costs (State University of New York at Buffalo, 1966), p. 41. See also Benson, 
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deed, in rural areas where distances between communities render regional solu- 
tions infeasible, an increase in Poorville's share of state school aid may be the 
only remedy that the state is competent to give, 

State grants account at present for approximately 40 percent of the local school 
district’s budget.117 These grants are meant to serve several purposes: to reduce 
extreme differences in tax burden among local districts, to afford relief for local 
taxation, and to stimulate local expenditures.118 The most widely accepted state 
aid formula asserts that “equalization” is its primary objective. “There [should] 
be an adequate minimum offering everywhere, the expense of which should be 
considered a prior claim on the state’s economic resources.”119 

The effect of state school aid has not in fact been to equalize resources or 
capabilities. Some state aid is offered to all districts, regardless of their need. Even 
when equalizing grants are included, "states in seven of twelve major metropoli- 
tan areas are contributing more per Pupil to the suburban schools than to those 
in the cities. State aid programs designed decades ago to assist the then poorer 
suburban districts often Support the now wealthier suburbs at levels comparable 
to or higher than the cities,”12 Thus state education grants, designed in part to 


equalize expenditures, may actually serve to widen the gap that divides rich dis- 
tricts and poor districts, 


7" Benson, The Cheerful Prospect, p. 187, 

“8 Ibid., pp. 229-224. 

7* G, Strayer and R, Haig, Financing 
millan, 1923), p. 173. A. Wise, Rich Schools, Poor Schools: T, 
Opportunity, (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1 
unequal educational expenditures in greater detail. j 

?? Racial Isolation, P. 28, 
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Nor would equalization of facilities serve any recognizable meritorious goal 
of public education. If equal protection compels effective equal opportunity, 
the Coleman Report indicates that merely equalizing school resources will not 
do the trick; equal treatment is not a sufficient state effort. “Were we merely to 
raise the quality of the teaching resources devoted [to Negroes] to the level of that 
currently devoted to whites, we would significantly improve Negro achievement. 
Nevertheless, we would reduce the gap in Negro and white verbal achievement 
at Grade 12 by only a little more than a quarter. ... Equal school inputs will not 
produce equal school outputs."121 

Focusing on effective equalization—an equal chance for equal achievement— 
stresses the obligation of the state to make a greater financial effort in those 
school districts whose needs are greater because their schoolchildren are less 
well-prepared for school. The state has a constitutional obligation to develop 
schools which will compensate as fully as possible for inequalities of prior training 
and background. The cost of such an effort, seriously undertaken, will be im- 
mense; the result well worth the cost.!?? 

The theory of state responsibility for educational opportunity is currently being 
advanced in several suits, including an action brought by the Detroit School Board 
against the State of Michigan, which alleges that the state's school aid apportion- 
ment formulas unconstitutionally deny Detroit schoolchildren an equal education- 
al opportunity.1?3 The basic formulas in the School Aid Act utilize only two vari- 
ables in apportioning aid: number of pupils and state equalized valuation of 
property in the school district. The school board asserts that these formulas have 
resulted in "substantial disparities in the financing of public education, and, 
‘therefore, in the quality and extent of availability of educational services and 
facilities among the several school districts."12* 

The state aid formulas are in no way related to the needs of the different dis- 
tricts; they fail to take into account differences among the districts. The state aid 

31 Bowles, “Towards Equality of Educational Opportunity?" p. 95. xc pida 


m Th " f comj tory education at 
e Passow Report estimated the cost o! [pensatory ironment has already done 


th i i child whose home enviroi 
e cost of meeting the educational needs of the ore y «Washington, D.C, Public 


claim, tacitly express its reluctance to order a major 
?5 New York Times, Jan. 24, 1968. A similar action has 
the state of Illinois. McInnis et al. v. Shapiro, No. 68-C-673 (N.D. Ill. 1968). 


1 Complaint, Board of Education v. Michigan (11 (1968). 
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equation considers neither differences in the quality of facilities presently avail- 
able, nor differences in the cost of providing the same facilities in different parts 
of the state, nor the added costs of adequately educating disadvantaged children. 
The theory of the suit is that even equal expenditures in all districts would not be 
sufficient; that equally effective education should be the end sought; the burden 
9f financing an adequate public education system should ultimately rest with 
the state. 


V 


point out that judicially-declared constitutional doctrine tends to be relatively in- 
flexible, imposing a uniform standard where such a standard may be plainly in- 


is that courts will be reluctant to undertake the commitment of judicial energy 
necessary to oversee the implementation of a judicial decision; failure to supervise 
this process effectively may reduce the prestige of the courts.125 

These doubts are not easily put to rest. Judicial success in desegregation cases 
has not been spectacular. More Negro children are in segregated schools today 
than fourteen years ago, at the time of Brown.126 The reapportionment cases have 
been extremely costly in terms of judicial time, and the decisions have on oc- 


Against the Poor and the Fourteenth Am dment,” T DER: GM a Rose, Destinations 
™ Racial Isolation, p. 8, = 1" PP- 485 442-443. 


?" See Note, “Reapportionment,” PP- 1228, 1231-1238. 
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not in order; what is needed is a careful, Hobson-type case-by-case determination 
of the needs, the constitutional requirements, and the practicalities. For all of 
its massiveness, the Coleman Report does not pretend to offer an answer, or even 
a set of alternative answers, to our schools' problems. The Report reveals how 
little is actually understood of the ways that children learn, and how over- 
whelming is the schools' failure to structure patterns of learning and mastery 
effectively. Thus, guidelines to govern school policy, patterned after the school 
desegregation guidelines,128 cannot and should not be imposed on the public 
schools. However, proposals intended to make over (and make better) whole school 
systems, such as the Bundy Report's plan to decentralize the New York City 
system,!?? should be critically evaluated by the courts in light of the contribution to 
an understanding of “equal educational opportunity" made by the Coleman Re- 
port. It may well be impossible to create school districts which strengthen the 
“natural communities” of a city,!3? promoting a “sense of community among resi- 
dents of (school) districts’’!#1—the core of the Bundy proposal—and maintain at the 
same time the heterogeneous school environments that the Coleman Report in- 
dicates are the vital determinants of school achievement. In short, community con- 
trol and social class integration may well be incompatible goals. This incompati- 
bility—and the effect upon schoolchildren’s chances for an equally effective edu- 
cation—requires careful assessment before the rush to make major changes in the 
structure and operation of a school system receives judicial blessing. 

Courts cannot and should not attempt the task of running the schools. Should 
the judiciary intervene unduly in the operation of the schools, the very able people 
who ought to be finding imaginative ways of making practicable the equal protec- 
tion standard will be driven from school administration. Yet school administrators 
cannot be permitted to erect pedagogical expertise as a barrier to any judicial 
action. The very problems that the courts are called upon to resolve result from 
lack of administrative attention and competence in the face of basic educational 
demands. If the administrator refuses to countenance any relinquishment of pol- 
icy-making authority, another, more politically responsive person will succeed 
him. To achieve a viable working relationship between the courts and the school 
administrators is yet another reason for suggesting the need for judicial flexibility 


75 45 C.F.R. Part 181. x 

1 Reconnection for Learning, Report of the Mayor's Advisory 
New York City Schools, 477 Madison Ave., New York, New York 
and in the text, as the Bundy Report). 

?? Ibid., p. 17. 

1 Ibid., p. 77. 
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in framing decrees, and for urging that school administrators have a hand in fram- 
ing those decrees. 


At the conclusion of his opinion in Hobson v. Hansen, Judge Wright speaks 
to this problem: 


It is regrettable, of course, that in deciding this case this Court must act in an area so alien 
to its expertise. It would be far better indeed for these great social and political problems 
to be resolved in the political arena by other branches of government. But these are social 
and political problems which seem at times to defy such resolution. In such situations, 
under our system, the judiciary must bear a hand and accept its responsibility to assist in 
the solution where constitutional rights hang in the balance.152 


1f the judiciary accepts its responsibility, and acts with imagination and sensi- 
tivity, it may be able to show the Way to the beginnings of solution, to make good 
the American promise of an equal chance for all through public education. 


™ Hobson 517. See Wri ht, “Public Sch: ion"; "Civil Ri 
Limits of Law," Buffalo Law Review, XIV won ao ees 
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Race and Education: 
A Search for Legitimacy 


CHARLES V. HAMILTON 


Roosevelt University 


The author asserts that the educational questions and issues being raised by many 
black parents, students, and teachers today are substantially different from the tra- 
ditional concerns of experts. The black spokesmen are questioning the legitimacy 
of the educational institutions; they no longer believe that it is sufficient to try to 
increase the effectiveness of those institutions. This difference has caused a tension 
between those who have been victims of indifferent and inefficient policies and 
practices and those who believe it is still possible to make the existing institutions 
operable. Black people are calling for community control, not for integration. 
They are focusing as much on Afro-American culture and awareness as they are 
on verbal and arithmetic skills. Some black people are thinking of entirely VU 
comprehensive forms of education, based on substantially different normative 
values. 


An article on public policy, race, and education in the United States i in 
the late 1960's cannot overlook the clear existence of tremendous ferment taking 
place in the various black communities in this country. The nature of that ferment 
is such that, if we would devise relevant policy for educating vast numbers of 
black people today, we cannot focus merely, or even primarily, on achievement 
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in verbal and mathematical skills as criteria for educational improvement. At 
one time, possibly to the mid-1960's, it was possible to talk about educational 
policy largely in terms of "integration" (or at least, desegregation) and assume 
that plans to implement integration would be dealing with the core of the problem 
of educational deficiency. This is no longer the case. 

Today, one hears wholly different demands being raised in the black commu- 
nity. These demands are better represented by the kinds of resolutions coming 
out of the workshops of the newly formed (June, 1968) National Association of 
Afro-American Educators than by the conclusions reached by the report on 
Equality of Educational Opportunity (Coleman Report). These demands are 
reflected more clearly in the demonstrations of black high school students in 
many cities for more emphasis on Afro-American history and culture and for 
better science lab facilities than by the findings of the United States Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights (Racial Isolation in the Public Schools). These demands 


in policy recommendations found in the statement issued by the Board of Edu- 
cation of Chicago, Illinois in August, 1967 (Redmond Report). 3 

First, I would like to indicate Why it is more important at this time, from a 
Socio-political point of view, to Put more credence in the wishes of the black 
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as an effort at "compensatory" education, or even as a black power move to 
maintain and further divisiveness in the society. I simply acknowledge these 
criticisms at the outset and intend to let my proposal stand on its own merits. 


A Crisis of Educational Legitimacy 


It is absolutely crucial to understand that the society cannot continue to write 
reports accurately describing the failure of the educational institutions vis-à- 
vis black people without ultimately taking into account the impact those truths 
will have on black Americans. There comes a point when it is no longer pos- 
sible to recognize institutional failure and then merely propose more stepped- 
up measures to overcome those failures—especially when the proposals come 
from the same kinds of people who administered for so long the present unac- 
ceptable and dysfunctional policies and systems. Professor Seymour Martin Lip- 
set once wrote: 


Legitimacy involves the capacity of the system to engender and maintain the belief that 
the existing political institutions are the most appropriate ones for the society. The extent 
to which contemporary democratic political systems are legitimate depends in large measure 
upon the ways in which the key issues which have historically divided the society have been 


resolved. 


While effectiveness is primarily instrumental, legitimacy is evaluative. Groups regard a 
political system as legitimate or illegitimate according to the way in which its values 


fit with theirs.* 


And in another place, he has written: 


All claims to a legitimate title to rule in new states must ultimately win acceptance 
through demonstrating effectiveness. The loyalty of the different groups to the sys- 
tem must be won through developing in them the conviction that this system 1s E 
best—or at least an excellent—way to accomplish their objectives. And even claims 
to legitimacy of a supernatural sort, such as "the gift of grace," are subjected on the 
part of the populace to a highly pragmatic test—that is, what is the payoff?? 

The United States gradually acquired legitimacy as a result of being effective. 


1 Seymour Martin Lipset, Political Man: The Social Bases of Politics (New York: Doubleday, 
1963), p. 64. First New Nation: The United States in Historical and Com- 


?Seymour Martin Lipset, The E 
parative Perspective (New York: Basic Books, 1963), PP- 45746. (Emphasis added.) 


* Ibid., p. 59. (Emphasis in original) 
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The important point here is that loyalty, allegiance, is predicated on per- 
formance, What decision-makers say is not of primary importance, but it is im- 
portant what black people believe. Do they believe that the school systems are 
operating in their behalf? Do they believe that the schools are legitimate in 
terms of educating their children and inculcating in them a proper sense of 
values? With the end product (ie., their children graduating from high school 
as functional illiterates) clearly before their eyes at home and with volumes 
of reports documenting lack of payoff, it is not difficult to conclude that black 
people have good reason to question the legitimacy of the educational systems. 

They begin to question the entire process, because they are aware that the 


major institutions for socializing their children into the dominant value struc- 
ture of the society. Professor V. O. Key, Jr. concluded in his book, Politics, 


In modern societies the school system, in Particular, functions as a formidable instru- 
ment of Political Power in its role as a transmitter of the goals, values, and attitudes 
of the polity. In the selection of values and attitudes to be inculcated, it chooses 


force its programs on a reluctant black community, 
for the development of a viable body Politic. 


* V. O. Key, Jr., Politics, Parties and Pressure Groups 
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A clear example of a paternalistic, objectionable policy is contained in the 
report of the Chicago Board of Education, Increasing Desegregation of Facul- 
ties, Students, and Vocational Education Programs, issued August 23, 1967. The 
Report called for busing black children into all- or predominantly white schools. 
It contains the very revealing paragraph: 


The assignment of students outside their neighborhood may be objected to by Negro 
parents who prefer that their children attend the segregated neighborhood school. 
This viewpoint cannot be ignored. Prior to implementation of such a transfer policy 
the administration must take steps to reassure apprehensive sending area parents that 
transfer will be beneficial not only in terms of integration but of improved educa- 
tion for their children. The generation of a favorable consensus in the designated 
sending area is important. If such a consensus is unobtainable, the transfer program 
would have to proceed without a popular base. In the light of the dismal alternatives 
such a program perhaps should proceed even without consensus, but every effort should 
be made to attain it.5 


This is a perpetuation of the pattern of telling the black community what is 
best for it. My point is that this position will only increase alienation, not al- 
leviate it. At the present time, when the educational systems are perceived as 
illegitimate, it is highly unlikely that such a policy could lead to success. In 
order for the program to work, support must be obtained from the black commu- 
nity. This means that educational achievement must be conceived more broad- 
ly than as the mere acquisition of verbal and mathematical skills. Very many 
black parents are (for good reason) quite concerned about what happens to the 
self-image of their black children in predominantly white schools—schools 
which reflect dominant white values and mores. Are these schools prepared to 
deal with their own white racism? Probably not, and a few summer institutes 
for white, middle-class teachers cannot prepare them. Are these schools prepared 
to come to terms with a young black child's search for identity? Will the black 
child indeed acquire certain skills which show up favorably on standardized 
tests, but at the same time avoid coming to grips with the fact that he or she 
should not attempt to be a carbon copy of the culture and ethos of another racial 
and ethnic group? Virtually all the social scientists, education experts, and pub- 
lic policy-makers who emphasize integration overlook this crucial, intangible, 
psychological factor. Many concerned black parents and teachers do not over- 
look it, however. And their viewpoint has nothing to do with black people 


Students, and Vocational Education Programs (Board of 


5 Increasing Desegregation of Faculties, z (Emphasis added) 
P. -20. 9 
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" faciliti i itudes of 
wanting to perpetuate “separate but unequal facilities, or iim sd - 
“hate whitey.” This concern is simply a necessary reaction to the act y 
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its own members. 
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And later: 


...farm migrant workers, Negroes and the urban poor have not been included in 
the system of “pluralist” representation so celebrated in recent years. 


Then finally: 


It can be readily agreed that if explosive mass movements are a genuine threat to 
America, a politics of narrow constituencies might be desirable to counter the danger. 
Small associations probably do provide order and stability for any society, In the 
United States some associations may serve in this manner to a greater degree than 
others. The American Civil Liberties Union and the League of Woman Voters have 
given notable service to American democracy. Trade unions and farm organizations 
have undoubtedly also been similarly useful at various times. Nevertheless, it should 
be clear that a substantial price is paid for amy guarantee against mass movements 
provided by a pattern of small constituencies. That price is paid in freedom and 
equality. Although the price would be worth paying if the danger were grave, it can 
hardly be argued that such an extremity is present. 


There are voices in the black community (accompanied, as we well know, 
by acts of expressive violence) saying precisely that the danger is grave and 
that the extremity is present. The educational systems are particularly vulner- 
able, because of their very conspicuous inability to “pay-off.” 


An Alternative Agenda 


It is instructive, then, to examine some of the major items presented by certain 
voices in the black community. Clearly, one source of constructive ideas would 
be black teachers, those persons who not only teach in ghetto schools, but 
whose children attend those schools (in most instances), who, themselves, grew 
up in the black community, and who, for the most part, still live in black tom 
munities.10 Approximately 800 such teachers met in Chicago, June 6-9, 1968, in 
a national conference and formed the National Association of Afro-American 
Educators. They did not spend the four days discussing the Coleman Report or 


* Ibid., p. 349. 

° Ibid., pp. 355-356: E i 

"Ina pe So titled “Quality Teaching in Decentralized Slum Schools, Fred M. Paseo 
education editor of The New York Times, wrote: “It seems more realistic and, for the long pull, 
more constructive to face the fact that part of the answer to the crisis must come through the 
efforts of Negro teachers. If young Negro college graduates can be channeled into these schools 
and if their greater identification with the children’s and the parents: own background can more 
easily gain the pupils’ confidence and attention, then to sacrifice some of the present licensing 
requirements may be a small price to pay” (The New York Times, April 29, 1968). 
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the report of the U.S. Civil Rights Commission. One could identify four par- 
ticular areas of concern at that conference, and these areas coincide to a great 
extent with the issues raised by associations of Concerned Black Parents as 
well as various Afro-American History clubs in the high schools around the 
country. 


(1) Control 

It was generally concluded that the existing educational systems were not respon- 
sive to the wishes of the black community, Therefore, those structural arrangements 
now operating should be changed substantially. The decision-making process in 
most ghetto school systems was challenged. The workshop on the black school 
and the black community issued the following statement: 


—Whereas, the educational systems of this nation have criminally failed the Black 
youth of this country, 


—Whereas, Black parents have not had a voice in determining the educational destiny 
of their youth, 


—Whereas, the Black youth and Black parents are demanding relevant education to 
meet their needs, 


—Therefore, be it resolved that We encourage, support and work to organize local 
communities to control their own Schools through local or neighborhood school 


boards and further that this organization go on record to immediately implement such 
plans. 


—The goal of the National Association of Afro-American Educators should be Black 
control of the Black Community schools.11 


revise a system. Black people, having 
m's very legitimacy, are seeking ways 


cisely because they have assumed the continui 
cational system. 


“Excerpt from notes of discussion and reports of works| 
American Educators (Chicago, Illinois, 1968). (Mimeograpl 
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For this reason, if no other, many black spokesmen do not favor various compulsory 
plans for busing black children out of their commmunities into white schools, in 
some instances, miles away from home. Are we to assume that black parents, like- 
wise, will travel miles across town in the evenings to attend PTA meetings—fre- 
quently to be surrounded by a sea of white faces, more articulate and with more 
organized voting strength? The principle of busing overlooks the very important 
factor of facilitating black parent participation in the child's schooling. If in fact 
the home has a critical role to play in the educational process, then we would be 
well advised not to pursue policies which would make that role more difficult. 

The participation of black parents in the child's schooling is one of the points 
high on the agenda of some black people. And it is clearly at odds with one 
of the stated objectives of the Redmond Report: to bus black children into 
white schools, but to maintain a quota (no white elementary school would be 
over 15 percent black; no high school over 25 percent black), in order to guard 
against the possibility of a white exodus. James Redmond, Superintendent of 
Schools in Chicago, said: "Chicago will become a predominantly Negro city unless 
dramatic action is taken soon...School authorities (must) quickly achieve and 
maintain stable racial proportions in changing fringe areas.”!? Trying to placate 
whites simply is not a matter of top (or high) priority to many black people, 
especially if it must be done by manipulating black children. 

Discussion of parental involvement and control has serious implications for 
the standards of professionalism we adopt. Black parents might well have differ- 
ent notions about what is methodologically sound, what is substantively val- 
uable. They might well be impatient with some of the theories about teach- 
ing reading and writing. And at this stage who is to say that their doubts are not 
valid? The present approaches have hardly proved efficacious. "Therefore, when 
we get sizeable black parental participation, we are opening up the profession 
to question and challenge about what constitutes educational legitimacy. No pro- 
fession welcomes such intrusion from laymen. This is quite understandable; 
professionals have a vested self-interest. All those years of college courses and 


11 Quoted in an editorial in Chicago Sun-Times, January 12, 1968, p. 27. The editorial, which 
favored the Redmond Plan, feb stated: "That part of the Redmond Plan that has excited 
opposition calls for fixing immediately a balanced racial enrollment in those all-white schools 
that are in the way of the Negro expansion, It would be roughly go per cent urati per cent 
Negro. The Negro pupils (who are from ‘middle-class families) would be acceptal le to white 
families and keep them anchored in the neighborhood, whereas they would fiee to the suburbs 
if the Negro proportion became greater than 25 per cent. The plan may not work, If it does it is 
at best only a holding action until the entire metropolitan area faces up to the demographic 


realities of our time. But it should be tried." 
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practice teaching and certifying exams, all those credentials of legitimacy may 
be going by the board. But that is precisely what happens in societies which are 
modernizing, in societies where new groupings—alienated from traditional 
norms—rise to make new normative demands. It is disturbing, disruptive, pain- 
ful. It is change. And this is the phenomenon American social science has been 
unable to come to terms with in the latter half of the twentieth century—es- 
pecially with reference to the issue of race relations. 


(3) Psychological Impact 

A third matter of concern to these new black voices is the psychological impact 
of educational institutions on the black children. Many black people are demand- 
ing more black principals in predominantly black schools, if only because they 
serve as positive role models for the children. Children should be able to see black 
people in positions of day-to-day power and authority. There is a demand to have 
the schools recognize black heroes with national holidays. There is concern for 
emphasizing group solidarity and pride, which is crucial for the development of 
black Americans. And there is very serious question whether a predominantly white, 
middle-class ethos can perform this function. Again, the Coleman data measure 


A major test of legitimacy is the extent to Which given nations have developed a 
common “secular political culture," mainly national rituals and holidays. The United 
States has developed a common homogeneous culture in the veneration accorded the 
Founding Fathers, Abraham Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, and their principles.13 


Award, a Marcus Garvey Citizenship Award, and Fred 
Luther King, Jr. Human Rights Awards. We see bla 


? Lipset, Political Man, P. 68. 
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Bennett, Jr. are two prominent examples. Killens captured the mood when he 
wrote: 


We (black Americans) even have a different historical perspective. Most white Ameri- 
cans, even today, look upon the Reconstruction period as a horrible time of “carpet- 
bagging,” and “black politicians,” and “black corruption,” the absolutely lowest ebb 
in the Great American Story . . . 


We black folk, however, look upon Reconstruction as the most democratic period in 
the history of this nation; a time when the dream the founders dreamed was almost 
within reach and right there for the taking; a time of democratic fervor the like of 
which was never seen before and never since... 

For us, Reconstruction was the time when two black men were Senators in the Congress 
of the United States from the State of Mississippi; when black men served in the legis- 
latures of all the states in Dixie; and when those "corrupt" legislatures gave to the 
South its first public-school education . . .14 

Even our white hero symbols are different from yours. You give us moody Abe Lincoln, 
but many of us prefer John Brown, whom most of you hold in contempt as a fanatic; 
meaning, of course, that the firm dedication of any white man to the freedom of the 
black man is prima-facie evidence of perversion or insanity.15 


And Lerone Bennett, Jr. challenged much of American historical scholarship 
when he challenged the role and image of Abraham Lincoln: 


Abraham Lincoln was not the Great Emancipator. As we shall see, there is abundant 
evidence to indicate that the Emancipation Proclamation was not what people think 
it is and that Lincoln issued it with extreme misgivings and reservations.! 


A growing number of black Americans are insisting that the schools begin 
to reflect this new concern, this new tension. We simply cannot assume a com- 
mon secular political culture. If we continue to operate on such false assump- 
tions, we will continue to misunderstand the very deep feeling of alienation 
in the black community. And misunderstanding cannot be a viable basis for 
enlightened public policy. Likewise, it is not only important that AfoAmerican 
history be taught in the black schools, but that it also be incorporated into the 
curriculum of white schools throughout this country. It is not sufficient that 
only black children be given an accurate historical picture of the race; all 


“ John Oliver Killens, Black Man's Burden (New York: Trident Press, 1965), pp- 14-15. 

* Ibid., p. 17. 

?' Lerone Bennett, Jr., 
1968), p. 35. 
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Americans must have this exposure—in the inner city, the suburbs, the rural 
schools. 

Who can predict what the "tests" will show when we begin to expose black 
children to these kinds of innovations? What sort of impact will this have on 
the motivation of those "slow learners," those "high risks," those (and here is 
the misnomer of them all) “culturally deprived?" The legitimacy of the 
"standardized tests" must be questioned as long as they overlook these very es- 
sential components. 


(4) Curricula and Instructional Materials 

Closely related to the third point is a concern with the kinds and content of ma- 
terials used, especially in black schools. How are black people portrayed? Do the 
textbooks reflect the real experience of black Americans in history and in con- 
temporary society? The workshop on instructional materials at the Afro-American 
Educators Conference concluded: 


Tn each local community black educators must develop a criteria for selection of ma- 
terials which will be presented to the Board of Education, to local textbook committees, 
and to the major publishing houses which provide text and supplemental materials to that 
community. It is incumbent upon us, if we are to serve this society, that instructional 


material which we select be both educationally sound and incorporate a strong black 
orientation. 


Black classroom teachers must help black students to speak the language of the market 
place and assist them as they move back and forth between "their own thing and a 
White American thing." Since all groups usually speak two languages, one at home 
and within their group and another in the economic world; by nurturing and re- 
sSpecting our own language and effectively manipulating the other we will become a 
truly bilingual people. This is necessary to achieve a viable economic base . . . 

Black teachers must become conn 
thors, editors and consultants to 


medical and scientific advancement. For example, Dr. Daniel Hale Williams (open heart 
ood plasma) must receive their rightful 
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evaluate the results of most of these proposals—in some instances they have not 
even been implemented. And in most cases they are in the embryonic stage. We 
are without precedent in these matters, and it would be presumptuous of Ameri- 
can social scientists to attempt to prejudge results, or even to suppose that they 
could. Black people are searching for new forms of educational legitimacy, and 
in that kind of modernizing atmosphere the traditional criteria for measuring 
effectiveness might well be irrelevant and anachronistic. 


An Alternative Model 


The rhetoric of race and education, as stated earlier, is prolific with dichotomies 
of segregation vs. integration, quality education vs. integrated education, com- 
pensatory programs vs. busing, and so forth. Too much is assumed by these 
simplistic terms, and a superficial use of these labels frequently restricts and 
predetermines discussion at the outset. While this is unfortunate, it is probably 
unavoidable, given the historical context and the highly emotional atmosphere. 
Those persons favoring “neighborhood” schools and opposing busing have 
traditionally been, in the North, white parents and taxpayer groups, usually 
identified as anti-Negro in their basic racial views. These groups would normally 
be found opposing open housing laws as well. Therefore their motivations are 
questioned when they argue that they are essentially concerned about “educa- 
tional standards" and property values. When it is pointed out to them that 
white students do not suffer academically and (i£ panic selling is avoided) 
property values do not go down, they do not listen. And their intransigence 
leads their opponents to label them as racial bigots and segregationists. 

Proponents of busing and integration see a positive academic and social 
value in racially heterogeneous classrooms. Integration to these people is vir- 
tually synonymous with quality. And black people who once worked for deseg- 
regated schools but who no longer do so are viewed as having given up the 
fight, as having joined the white racists, and, indeed, as having become black 
racists and advocates of “Black Power separatism.''! 
as contained in the report of the President's civil disorders 


“The Black Power advocates of today consciously feel that 


they are the most militant group in the Negro protest movement. Yet they have retreated from 
a direct confrontation with American society on the issue of integration and, by preaching separat- 
mmodation to white racism” (Report of the National 


ism, unconsciously function as an acco! 
Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders [New York: E. P. Dutton & Company, 1968], p. 235). 


3 An example of this attitude w: 
commission (Kerner Commission). 
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I state this simply to acknowledge an awareness of some of the positions taken 
before I proceed to suggest an alternative educational plan. The fact that my 
ideas would appear more closely akin to the views of some white segrega- 
tionists whose ultimate goal is to deny educational opportunity to black people 
is an appearance Y cannot avoid. It is important however to point out that a 
close examination of the ultimate goals of my suggestions will indicate a clear 
divergence from views held by the segregationists. In other words I am moti- 
vated by an attempt to find an educational approach which is relevant to black 
people, not one that perpetuates racism. The plan I am suggesting is not a universal 
panacea; it is not applicable in all black ghettos. Where it is feasible—particularly 
in the large urban communities—I strongly propose it for consideration. 

This is a model which views the ghetto school as the focal point of community 
life. The educational system should be concerned with the entire family, not 
simply with the children, We should think in terms of a Comprehensive 
Family-Community-School Plan with black parents attending classes, taking an 
active, day-to-day part in the operation of the school. Parents could be students, 
teachers, and legitimate members of the local school governing board. A similar 
plan is already in operation in Chicago: the Family Education Center. There 
are two centers, the Westinghouse and Doolittle Centers, which provide basic 
adult education, prevocational and vocational training, and work experience 
programs. 

Mr. William H. Robinson, Director of the Cook County Department of Public 
Aid, has stated: 


The Center's most unique feature is the Child Development Program for the students’ 
(parents) pre-school children, who come to school with their mothers and spend the 


care services.19 


Since the inception of the Program two years ago, 1,300 adults and 500 children 
have been involved in the centers, 


This concept. should be expanded to include fathers as well, those unem- 
ployed and willing to obtain skills, Many of these parents could serve as teachers, 


? Cook County Departm i AT 
tom raring nt of Public Aid, The Challenge of Change (Annual report, Chicago. 
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along with a professional staff. They could teach courses in a number of areas 
(child care, auto mechanics, art, music, home economics, sewing, etc.) for which 
they are obviously now trained. The Comprehensive Plan would extend the 
school program to grades through high school—for adults and children—and it 
would eliminate the traditional calendar year of September to June. (There 
is no reason why the educational system could not be revised to take vacations 
for one month, say in December of post-Christmas, and another month in 
August. The community educational program would be a year-round function, 
day and evening.) 

The school would belong to the community. It would be a union of children, 
parents, teachers (specially trained to teach in such communities), social work- 
ers, psychologists, doctors, lawyers, and community planners. Parent and commu- 
nity participation and control would be crucial in the hiring and firing of per- 
sonnel, the selection of instructional materials, and the determination of cur- 
riculum content. Absolutely everything must be done to make the system a 
functioning, relevant part of the lives of the local people. Given the present 
situation of existing and growing alienation, such involvement is essential. 

If it can be demonstrated that such a comprehensive educational institution 
can gain the basic trust and participation of the black community, it should 
become the center of additional vital community functions. Welfare, credit 
unions, health services, law enforcement, and recreational programs—all work- 
ing under the control of the community—could be built around it. Enlightened 
private industry would find it a place from which to recruit trained, qualified 
people and could donate equipment and technical assistance. The several ad; 
vantages of such a plan are obvious. It deals with the important agencies which 
are in daily, intimate contact with black people; it reduces a vast, fragmented 
service bureaucracy which now descends on the black community from many 
different directions, with cumbersome rules and regulations, uncontrolled by 
and unaccountable to the community. It provides the black people with a 
meaningful chance for participation in the very important day-to-day processes 
affecting their lives; it gives them educational and vocational tools for the fu- 
ture. All these things reflect the yearnings and aspirations of masses of black 
people today. i 

The Comprehensive Plan envisions the local school as a central meeting 
place to discuss and organize around community issues, political and economic. 
All of the establishments functioning under the plan would provide relevant 
intermediary groups to which the people could relate. The size of the commu- 
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nity involved would vary, with several factors to be considered: geography, 
number of participating agencies, available funds (from federal, state, and local 
governmental sources) and manageability. At all times, the primary concern 
would be about the active involvement of people and about their possession of 
real power to make decisions affecting the Comprehensive Plan. They would 
hire consultants and experts whose legitimacy would be determined by their 


relevance to the community, not by a predetermined set of criteria superim- 
posed from outside. 


I am suggesting that we are at a point in the process of modernization and social 
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The theoretical and empirical work of Dr. Maslow, which has helped to form a 
“Third Force" psychology, has been recognized widely within that discipline, which 
honors him this year as President of the American Psychological Association. 
In this essay, the relevance for education of much of his psychological theorizing 
is examined in detail, as the author explores the reinforcing role of “peak- 
experiences,’ and discusses the general educational imperatives to be derived 
from his views of the process of “self-actualization.” 


The upshot of the past decade or two of turmoil and change within the field of 


psychology can be viewed as a local manifestation of a great change taking place in 
lution in thought, in the 


all fields of knowledge. We are witnessing a great revo 

Zeitgeist itself: the creation of a new image of man and society and of religion 
and science (1, 16). It is the kind of change that happens, as Whitehead said, 
once or twice in a century. This is not an improvement of something; it is a real 
change in direction altogether. It is as if we had been going north and are now 


going south instead. 


dents of member schools in the New England School Devel- 
ike to acknowledge the assistance of David Napior, Barbara 
ucational Review in preparing this article. 
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Recent developments in Psychological theory and research are closely related 
to the changes in the new image of man which lie at the center of the larger 
revolution. There are, to oversimplify the situation, two comprehensive theories 
of human nature which dominate psychology today. The first is the behavioristic, 
associationistic, experimental, mechanomorpic psychology; the psychology 
which can be called "classical" because it is in a direct line with the classical con- 
ception of science which comes out of astronomy, mechanics, physics, chemistry, 
and geology; the psychology which can be called "academic" because it has 
tended to emanate from and flourish in the undergraduate and graduate de- 
partments of psychology in our universities. Since its first detailed and testable 
formulation. by Watson (24), Hull (5), and Skinner (21), "classical," "aca- 
demic" psychological theory has been widely applied beyond its original limited 
focus in such diverse areas as acquisition of motor skills, behavior disorders and 
therapy, and social Psychology. It has answers of a kind to any questions that 
you may have about human nature. In that sense, it is a philosophy, a philosophy 
of psychology, 


psychology. It, too, tries to be a comprehensive philosophy of man. It has gen- 
erated a theory of art, of religion, of society, 
human endeavor, 


6, 8, 20, 25). Let me try to sum- 


^ 5 ccinctly because I want to turn as 
Soon as I can to its meaning for learning and education. 
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dled by being very cynical about them, that is to say, by analyzing them away 
in a pessimistic, reductive manner. Generosity is interpreted as a reaction for- 
mation against a stinginess, which is deep down and unconscious, and there- 
fore somehow more real. Kindliness tends to be seen as a defense mechanism 
against violence, rage, and the tendency to murder. It is as if we cannot take 
at face value any of the decencies that we value in ourselves, certainly what I 
value in myself, what I try to be. It is perfectly true that we do have anger and 
hate, and yet there are other impulses that we are beginning to learn about 
which might be called the higher needs of man: “needs” for the intrinsic and 
ultimate values of goodness and truth and beauty and perfection and justice 
and order. They are there, they exist, and any attempt to explain them away 
seems to me to be very foolish. I once searched through the Freudian literature 
on the feeling of love, of wanting love, but especially of giving love. Freud has 
been called the philosopher of love, yet the Freudian literature contains nothing 
but the pathology of love, and also a kind of derogatory explaining-away of 
the finding that people do love each other, as if it could be only an illusion. 
Something similar is true of mystical or oceanic experiences: Freud analyzes 
them away. 

This belief in the reality of higher human needs, motives and capacities, that 
is, the belief that human nature has been sold short by the dominant psycho- 
logical theories, is the primary force binding together a dozen or so “splinter 
groups” into this comprehensive Third Force psychology.* All of these groups 
reject entirely the whole conception of science as being value-free. Sometimes 
they do this consciously and explicitly, sometimes by implication only. This is a 
real revolution because traditionally science has been defined in terms of ob- 
jectivity, detachment, and procedures which never tell you how to find human 
ends. The discovery of ends and values are turned over to non-scientific, non- 
empirical sources. The Third Force psychology totally rejects this view of science 
as merely instrumental and unable to help mankind to discover its ultimate ends 
and values (11, 18). ) P 

Among the many educational consequences generated by this philosophy, 
to come closer to our topic now, is a different conception of the self. This is a 
very complex conception, difficult to describe briefly, because it talks for the 
first time in centuries of an essence, of an intrinsic nature, of specieshood, of 
a kind of animal nature (g, 14). This is in sharp contrast with the European 


existentialists, most especially with Sartre, for whom man is entirely his own 


* See (16), Appendix, for list. 
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project, entirely and merely a product of his own arbitrary, unaided will For 
Sartre and all those whom he has influenced, one's self becomes an arbitrary 
choice, a willing by fiat to be something or do something without any guide- 
lines about which is better, which is worse, what's good and what's bad. I n essen- 
tially denying the existence of biology, Sartre has given up altogether any absolute 
or at least any species-wide conception of values. This comes very close to mak- 
ing a life-philosophy of the obsessive-compulsive neurosis in which one finds 
what I have called “experiential emptiness,” the absence of impulse-voices from 
within (12, 14), 


in a word, his own subjective biology, which he can then proceed to actualize, 
to “make himself,” to “choose.” The Freudian conception of instincts has been 
generally discarded by the humanistic Psychologists in favor of the conception 
of “basic needs,” or in some cases, in favor of the conception of a single over- 
arching need for actualization or growth (19). In any case, it is implied, if not 
made explicit, by most of these writers that the Organism, in the strictest sense, 
has needs which must be gratified in order to become fully human, to grow 
well, and to avoid sicknesses (9, 14). This doctrine of a Real Self to be uncovered 


is not necessarily conscious, which has to be Sought for, and which has to be un- 
covered and then built upon, actualized, taught, 


that something is there but it’s hidden, swamped, distorted, twisted overlayed. 
The job of the Psychotherapist (or the teacher) is to 
what’s already in him rather than to reinforce him or 
a prearranged form, which Someone else has decid 
priori. 
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self, ie. the constitutional, temperamental, biological, chemical, endocrino- 
logical, given raw material, if we do accept the fact that babies come into the 
world very different from each other (anyone of you who has more than one 
child knows that), then the job of any helper, and furthermore the first job of 
each of us for ourselves, is to uncover and discover what we ourselves are. A 
good example for pedagogical purposes is our maleness and femaleness, which 
is the most obvious biological, constitutional given, and one which involves all 
the problems of conflicts, of self-discovery, and of actualization. Practically 
every youngster, not to mention a good proportion of the older population also, 
is mixed up about what it means to be a female and what it means to be a male. 
A lot of time has to be spent on the questions: How do I get to be a good fe- 
male, or how do I get to be a good male? This involves self-discovery, self- 
acceptance, and self-making; discoveries about both one's commonness and one's 
uniqueness, rather than a Sartre-type decision on whether to be a male or a 
female. 

One constitutional difference that I have discovered is that there are dif- 
ferences in triggers to, peak-experiences between the sexes. The mystical and 
peak-experiences, the ultimate, esthetic, poetic experiences of the male, can 
come from a football game, for example, One subject reported that once when 
he broke free of the line and got into the open and then ran—that this was a 
true moment of ecstasy. But Dr. Deborah Tanzer has found women who use 
the same kinds of words, the same kind of poetry, to describe their feelings dur- 
ing natural childbirth. Under the right circumstances these women have ec- 
stasies which sound just the same as the St. Theresa or Meister Eckhardt kind 
of ecstasy. I call them peak-experiences to secularize them and to naturalize 
them, to make them more empirical and researchable. 

Individual constitutional differences, then, are an important variable. It 
continually impresses me that the same peak-experiences come from different 
kinds of activities for different kinds of people.* Mothers will report peak- 
experiences not only from natural childbirth but also from putting the baby 
to the breast. (Of course this doesn’t happen all the time. These peak- 
experiences are rare rather than common.) But Ive never heard of any man 
getting a peak-experience from putting his baby to his breast. It just doesn't 
happen. He wasn’t constructed right for this purpose. We an conironting the 
fact that people are biologically different, but have species-wide emotional ex- 
periences. Thus I think we should examine individual differences in all of our 


* For some ways in which educators can use peak-experiences, see (15). 
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given biochemical, endocrine, neurological, anatomical systems to see to just 
what extent they carry along with them psychological and spiritual differences 
and to what extent there remains a common substratum (14). 

The trouble is that the human species is the only species which finds it hard 
to be a species. For a cat there seems to be no problem about being a cat. It’s 
easy; cats seem to have no complexes or ambivalences or conflicts, and show 
No signs of yearning to be dogs instead. Their instincts are very clear. But we 
have no such unequivocal animal instincts. Our biological essence, our instinct- 
remnants, are weak and subtle, and they are hard to get at. Learnings of the 
extrinsic sort are more powerful than our deepest impulses. These deepest 
impulses in the human species, at the points where the instincts have been lost 
almost entirely, where they are extremely weak, extremely subtle and delicate, 


naturalness is a matter of closing your eyes, cutting down the noise, turning off 
the thoughts, putting away all busyness, just relaxing in a kind of Taoistic and 


Couch). The technique here is to just wait to see what happens, what comes 
to mind. This is what Freud called free association, free-floating attention rather 
than task-orientation, and if you are Successful in this effort and learn how to 
do it, you can forget about the outside world and its noises and begin to hear 
these small, delicate impulse-voices from within, the hints from your animal 


nature, not only from your common Species-nature, but also from your own 
uniqueness, 


"There's a very 
about uncovering or discovering your idiosyncrasy, 


and unique, seeking for our own individual identity, the more we find the whole 


cieshood, at a deep enough level, 
(13, 14). Becoming (learning how to be) 
ie arried on simultaneously, You are learning 
(subjectively experiencing) what you peculiarly are, how you are you, what your 


potentialities are, what your style is, what your pace is, what your tastes are, what 
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your values are, what direction your body is going, where your personal biology is 
taking you, i.e., how you are different from others. And at the same time it means 
learning what it means to be a human animal like other human animals, i.e., how 
you are similar to others. 

It is such considerations as these that convince me that we are now being 
confronted with a choice between two extremely different, almost mutually ex- 
clusive conceptions of learning. What we have in practically all the elementary 
and advanced textbooks of psychology, and in most of the brands of “learning 
theory” which all graduate students are required to learn, is what I want to 
call for the sake of contrast and confrontation, extrinsic learning, i.e., learning 
of the outside, learning of the impersonal, of arbitrary associations, of arbi- 
trary conditioning, that is, of arbitrary (or at best, culturally-determined) 
meanings and responses. In this kind of learning, most often it is not the per- 
son himself who decides, but rather a teacher or an experimenter who says, 
"I will use a buzzer,” “I will use a bell," “I will use a red light,” and most im- 
portant, ^I will reinforce this but not that." In this sense the learning is ex- 
trinsic to the learner, extrinsic to the personality, and is extrinsic also in the 
sense of collecting associations, conditionings, habits, or modes of action. It is 
as if these were possessions which the learner accumulates in the same way that 
he accumulates keys or coins and puts them in his pocket. They have little or 
nothing to do with the actualization or growth of the peculiar, idiosyncratic 
kind of person he is. 

I believe this is the model of education which we all have tucked away in the 
back of our heads and which we don't often make explicit. In this model the 
teacher is the active one who teaches a passive person who gets shaped and 
taught and who is given something which he then accumulates and which he 
may then lose or retain, depending upon the efficiency of the initial indoctri- 
nation process, and of his own accumulation-of-fact process. I would maintain 
that a good go% of "learning theory" deals with learnings that have nothing 
to do with the intrinsic self that I've been talking about, nothing to do with 
its specieshood and biological idiosyncracy. This kind of learning too easily 
reflects the goals of the teacher and ignores the values and ends of the learner 
himself (22). It is also fair, therefore, to call such learning amoral. 

Now I'd like to contrast this with another kind of learning, which is actually 
going on, but is usually unconscious and unfortunately happens more outside 
the classroom than inside. It often comes in the great personal learning ex- 


periences of our lives. 
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For instance, if I were to list the most important learning experiences in 
my life, there come to mind getting married, discovering my life work, having 
children, getting psychoanalyzed, the death of my best friend, confronting 
death myself, and the like. I think I would say that these were more important 
learning experiences for me than my Ph.D. or any 15 or 150 credits or courses 
that I've ever had. I certainly learned more about myself from such experiences. 
Ilearned, if I may put it so, to throw aside many of my “learnings,” that is, to 
push aside the habits and traditions and reinforced associations which had 


My father was a "nature boy," and I had lettuce two meals a day for the whole 
of my early life. But one day in analysis after I had learned that I carried my 
father inside me, it dawned on me that it was my father, through my larynx, 
who was ordering salad with every meal. I can remember sitting there, realiz- 
ing that J hated lettuce and then saying, “My God, take the damn stuff away!” 
I was emancipated, becoming in this small Way me, rather than my father. I 
didn't eat any more lettuce for months, until it finally settled back to what 
my body calls for. I have lettuce two or three times each week, which I now 
enjoy. But not twice a day. 

Now observe, this experience which I mentioned occurred just once and I 
could give many other similar examples. It seems to me that we must call into 
question the generality of repetition, of learning by drilling (4). The experi- 


which we discover identity (16). 
who we are, what we love, what 
we hate, what we value, what We are committed to, what makes us feel anxious, 
what makes us feel depressed, what makes us fee] happy, what makes us feel 
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more effective if based upon a sound identity, that is, if done by a person who 
knows what he wants, knows what he is, and where he's going and what his 
ends are; then you must have a different picture of the good teacher and of 
his functions. 

In the first place, unlike the current model of teacher as lecturer, conditioner, 
reinforcer, and boss, the Taoist helper or teacher is receptive rather than in- 
trusive. I was told once that in the world of boxers, a youngster who feels him- 
self to be good and who wants to be a boxer will go to a gym, look up one of 
the managers and say, "I'd like to be a pro, and I'd like to be in your stable. 
I'd like you to manage me.” In this world, what is then done characteristically 
is to try him out. The good manager will select one of his professionals and 
say, "Take him on in the ring. Stretch ‘him. Strain him. Let's see what he can 
do. Just let him show his very best. Draw him out.” If it turns out that the boxer 
has promise, if he's a "natural," then what the good manager does is to take 
that boy and train him to be, if this is Joe Dokes, a better Joe Dokes. 'That is, 
he takes his style as given and builds upon that. He does not start all over again, 
and say, "Forget all you've learned, and do it this new way," which is like say- 
ing, “Forget what kind of body you have,” or “Forget what you are good for." 
He takes him and builds upon his own talents and builds him up into the 
very best Joe Dokes-type boxer that he possibly can. 

It is my strong impression that this is the way in which much of the world 
of education could function. If we want to be helpers, counselors, teachers, 
guiders, or psychotherapists, what we must do is to accept the person and help 
him learn what kind of person he is already. What is his style, what are his apti- 
tudes, what is he good for, not good for, what can we build upon, what are his 
good raw materials, his good potentialities? We would be non-threatening and 
would supply an atmosphere of acceptance of the child’s nature which reduces 
fear, anxiety and defense to the minimum possible. Above all, we would care 
for the child, that is enjoy him and his growth and self-actualization (17): So 
far this sounds much like the Rogerian therapist, his “unconditional positive 
regard,” his congruence, his openness and his caring. And indeed there is evi- 
dence by now that this “brings the child out,” permits him to express E to 
act, to experiment, and even to make mistakes; to let himself be seen. Suitable 
feedback at this point, as in T-groups or basic encounter groups, ©: non- 
directive counseling, then helps the child to discover what and who he is. 

In closing, I would like to discuss briefly the role that peak-experiences can 


play in the education of the child. We have no systematic data on peak- 
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experiences in children but we certainly have enough anecdotes and introspec- 
tions and memories to be quite confident that young children have them, per- 
haps more frequently than adults do. However, they seem at least in the be- 
ginning to come more from sensory experiences, color, rhythm, or sounds, and 
perhaps are better characterized by the words wonder, awe, fascination, absorption, 
and the like. 

In any case, I have discussed the role of these experiences in education in 
(15), and would refer the reader to that paper for more detail. Using peak- 
experiences or fascination or wonder experiences as an intrinsic reward or 
goal at many points in education is a very real possibility, and is congruent 
with the whole philosophy of the humanistic educator. At the very least, this 
new knowledge can help wean teachers away from their frequent uneasiness 
with and even disapproval and persecution of these experiences. If they learn 
to value them as great moments in the learning process, moments in which 
both cognitive and personal growth take place simultaneously, then this valu- 

_ ing can be transmitted to the child. He in turn is then taught to value rather 
than to suppress his greatest moments of illumination, moments which can 
validate and make worthwhile the more usual trudging and slogging and “work- 
ing through” of education. 

There is a very useful parallel here with the newer humanistic paradigm 
for science (11, 18) in which the more everyday cautious and patient work 
of checking, validating and replicating is seen, not as all there is to science but 
rather as follow-up work, subsequent to the great intuitions, intimations, and 
illuminations of the creative and daring, innovative, breakthrough scientist. 
Caution is then seen to follow upon boldness and proving comes after intui- 
tion. The creative scientist then looks more like a gambler than a banker, one 
who is willing to work hard for seven years because of a dazzling hunch, one who 
feels certain in the absence of evidence, before the evidence, and only then 
proceeds to the hard work of proving or disproving his precious revelation. 
First comes the emotion, the fascination, the falling in love with a possibility, 


and then comes the hard work, the chores, the stubborn Persistence in the face 
of disappointment and failure. 


As a supplement to this conception in which a noetic illumination plays 
such an important role, 


we can add the harsh patience of the psychotherapist 
who has learned from many bitter disappointments that the breakthrough 
insight doesn't do the therapeutic job all by itself, as Freu 


idat F d originally thought. 
It needs consolidation, repetition, rediscovery, application to one situation 
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after another. It needs patience, time and hard work—what the psychoanalysts 
call "working through." Not only for science but also for psychotherapy may 
we say that the process begins with an emotional-cognitive flash but does not 
end there! It is this model of science and therapy that I believe we may now 
fairly consider for the process of education, if not as an exclusive model, at 
least as an additional one. 

We must learn to treasure the “jags” of the child in school, his fascination, 
absorptions, his persistent wide-eyed wonderings, his Dionysian enthusiasms. 
At the very least, we can value his more diluted raptures, his “interests” and 
hobbies, etc. They can lead to much, Especially can they lead to hard work, 
persistent, absorbed, fruitful, educative. 

And conversely I think it is possible to think of the peak-experience, the 
experience of awe, mystery, wonder, or of perfect completion, as the goal and 
reward of learning as well, its end as well as its beginning (7). If this is true 
for the great historians, mathematicians, scientists, musicians, philosophers 
and all the rest, why should we not try to maximize these studies as sources of 
peak-experiences for the child as well? 

I must say that whatever little knowledge and experience I have to support 
these suggestions comes from intelligent and creative children rather than 
from retarded or underprivileged or sick ones. However, I must also say that 
my experience with such unpromising adults in Synanon, in T-groups (23), in 
Theory Y industry (10), in Esalen-type educative centers (3), in Grof-type work with 
psychedelic chemicals, not to mention Laing-type work with psychotics and other 
such experiences, has taught me never to write anybody off in advance. 
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Educational Technology: 
New Myths and Old Realities* 


ANTHONY OETTINGER 
SEMA MARKS 


Harvard. University 


Many claims have been made about the potential value of modern technological 
equipment and techniques for the improvement of education. In this article 
the authors evaluate, some of these claims in depth. First, they examine 
the assertion. that technology will promote “individualization of instruction,” 
contrasting broad claims with a narrower reality. They then outline some sources 
of resistance that will make it difficult to introduce new educational technology 
into the schools. The authors illustrate their case by referring to two examples of 
educational technology: the Watertown (Mass.) Language Laboratory and the 
Stanford-Brentwood C.A.I. Laboratory. They reach the conclusion that the 
short-range claims made for educational technology are unfounded. 

Many people believe that technology will revolutionize education. A Republic 


Steel advertisement tells us: 


dual instruction to scores of students—in a 


Someday a single computer will give indivi 
ionize teach- 


dozen subjects at the same time. ... The computer will very probably revoluti 
ing—and learning—within a decade. It is already happening in its early stages. 
Computerized instruction can practically (and pleasurably) allow each student to learn 


puter, Run by Oettinger and 


ing book Run, Com; 
* Adapted by the Editors from the forthcoming Becker were completed under 


Marks, Both the study for this book and the responses by Suppes and 
the auspices of the Harvard Program on Technology and Society. 
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more, faster, but always at his own pace. Individualized instruction, the ultimate dream 
of effective education, is well within the range of possibility.! 


We are also told that through its capacity to individualize instruction, the com- 
puter will reduce discipline problems, eliminate the need for compensatory 
education, solve the dropout problem, and free the teacher from administrative 
tasks, And all this is around the corner. Or is it? R. Louis Bright, associate com- 
missioner for the U. S. Office of Education's Bureau of Research, has been 
quoted as saying that “computers will be ready for massive use in the classrooms 
of American elementary and secondary schools ‘in three to four years.’ "2 

Our conclusions, however, after a study of the impact of technology on 
education under the Harvard/IBM Program on Technology and Society, are 
somewhat less enthusiastic. 

Consider, for example, the claim cited above, that technology will usher in 
“individualized instruction, the ultimate dream of effective education.” The 
Sustained differences between persistent glorification of individuality as a goal 
of education and as a desired quality of pedagogical technique, and the equally 
persistent autocracy and regimentation of the classroom deserves examination. 
It turns out, as one might have expected, that the meaning of “individualized 
instruction” is in fact exceedingly fuzzy and of little value as anything but a flag. 
This, however, is not apparent in much of the literature on the upcoming “tech- 
nological revolution” where the term is used with great abandon and little 
definition. Moreover, even if we were to assume a limited notion of individualized 
instruction, there would still remain very serious problems of implementation. 


A full description of these problems would need to touch upon every aspect 
of the school and its environment. Sh 


some of the difficulties of “individualization” 


Prod : roperties of a system receptive to 
technological innovation and the properties of school Systems. 
"Individualized Instruction" 


Many psychologists now officially agree that there are individual differences in 
learning capacities. There Obviously is also increasing consciousness that con- 


+ Scientific American, CCXVI (September, 1967), 13. 


?“Enormous Role Seen for Computer," Washington Monitor, November 27, 1967, p. 78. 
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temporary education does not serve equally the needs and interests of all groups 
in our society. Current educational talk is thus all for individualized instruction. 
But what does "individualization" mean? 

A case can be made for defining it as something like personalizing or cus- 
tomizing, namely taking a mass-produced object and stamping it with gold ini- 
tials or heaping chrome on fins to give the illusion of individual tailoring. This 
is the sense in which current experimental computer programs greet you with 
“Good morning, Johnny” by filling in the blank in “Good morning, ” with 
the name you had to give to identify yourself to the machine in the first place. 
This is more genteel than “Do not fold, spindle, or mutilatel,” "Hey you!” or 
“Good to see you, 367-A-45096.” It is, however, just as superficial, even when 
randomly selected variations heighten the effect of spontaneity. 

A loftier interpretation postulates that individualizing means giving full scope 
to idiosyncrasy, to the freedom to pursue whatever subject suits one’s fancy in a 
manner entirely of one’s own choosing. 

To current practitioners, individualization means much less than pure idio- 
syncrasy but usually more than golden initials. Precisely what it means is rather 
in doubt: 


During the past decade, the term “individualizing instruction” has become a watchword 
with educational reformers. Two recent yearbooks of educational organizations have had 
this term as title. . . Oddly, both volumes were written as though everyone knows what 
individualization means since neither of them offers a working definition of the term. In 
point of fact, there is great confusion. 

In spite or because of its obscure meaning, individualized instruction is held 
up as a panacea for the ills of education. Speaking on the IPI (Individually 
Prescribed Instruction) Project at the Oakleaf School, Bright explains why 


federal officials are so enthusiastic about it: 


Youngsters of all ability levels would learn more. And they would enjoy school far 


more, thus reducing discipline problems. 

— — There would be no need for compensatory education 
which the Federal government now is spending $1 billion 
education budget. 


for deprived children, on 
of its $4 billion annual 


* Glen Heathers, “Individualized Instruction," in U.S. Congress, Senate, Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, Subcommittee on Education, Notes and Working Papers Concerning the Adminis- 
tration of Programs Authorized Under Title III of Public Law 89-10, The Elementary and Secon- 
dary Education Act of 1965 as Amended by Public Law 89-750 Vei ai Ser mapt 
Printing Office, 1967), Chapter 7, Section B, p. 178. This report is hereafter cited as Notes an 


Working Papers. 
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‘The dropout problem would largely be licked. 

‘Teachers would cease being mere dispensers of information and would be free to 
tutor students individually and encourage youngsters to think and to express 
themselves, : 

Parents could take children out of school for vacations any time during the year 
without disrupting their learning process.‘ 


The IPI people themselves describe their work in a much more modest and 
scholarly fashion: 


The project's concern for the individualization of rates of progression should not be taken 
as a judgment that this represents an attack on the most important aspect of individual 
differences. It represents a decision to make a rather intensive study of a school program 
Which concentrates on this one aspect. Other aspects such as differences in interests and 
in other personal qualities may be equally important or even more important, but this 


project, at least for the present, will concern itself largely with the differentiation of 
rates.5 


Lindvall and his co-workers thus clearly Tecognize that progression at one’s own 
tate is only one facet of any reasonable concept of individualized instruction. 
In this case, the misrepresentations arise when others equate the part and the 
whole for public exposure and consumption. 

The extent to which a student ma’ 
content or style is also limited, 
haviorally defined objectives for e 


y deviate from a given course, in either 
The IPI program specifies a sequence of be- 
‘ach subarea in the subjects involved. 


Each objective should tell exactl 


y what a pupil should be able to do to exhibit his mastery 
of the given content and skill . 


» to the extent possible, be sequenced 
at precede it and, in turn, be a pre- 
the objectives constitute a “scale” of 


Individually Prescribed Instruction le: 
structional objectives.6 


* "Individual Teaching Plan Excites Experts," Boston Globe, October 5» 1967, p. 42. 

*C. M. Lindvall (ed), Defining Educational Objections, report of the Regional Commission on 
Educational Coordination and the Learning Research and Development Center (Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
University of Pittsburgh Press, 1964), p. 4. 

* Research for Better Schools, 


Individually Prescribed Instruction (Undated manuscript, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.), pp. 3-4. 
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If, as is true of all computerized systems of “individualized” instruction now 
visible as prototypes as well as of many others based on explicit definitions of 
"behavioral objectives" (BO's), the intent is to instruct students in such a man- 
ner that all will achieve a final level of competency which meets (or surpasses) 
the same set of minimally acceptable performance criteria, with variation only 
in style, speed, or level of achievement, the objective cannot be the cultivation 
of idiosyncrasy. It is, rather, what an industrial engineer might call mass pro- 
duction to narrow specifications with rigid quality control. Each pupil is free to 
go more or less rapidly exactly where he is told to go. 

Semantic perversion therefore tends to mask the fact that the techniques now 
being developed may have great value in training to very narrow and specific 
"behavioral objectives" but do not address themselves to the many broader but 
just as basic problems of education. Training to minimal competence in well- 
defined skills is very important in a variety of military, industrial, and school 
settings. It is not, however, the whole of what the educational process should be. 

Let us assume for the moment that an effective curriculum has been designed 
which does in fact provide for the types and ranges of learner variability en- 
compassed by the school. What about implementing it? 

Allowing students to go at their own rates creates certain problems even when 
all students are directed toward the same prescribed narrow goals. In a con- 
tinuous progress, nongraded environment, the children move onward according 
to their readiness to proceed. Each child spends a different amount of time with 
each of different instructional resources. The task of matching time, instructors, 
facilities, and students already requires much effort and expense in present educa- 
tional institutions. It is still more difficult when scheduling is on a "continuous 
progress" basis. 

Patrick Suppes of the Brentwood School has found that when students are 
given the opportunity to progress at will, "the rate at which the brightest chil- 
dren advance may be five to ten times faster than that of the slowest children." 
Although he began with a group of students “very homogeneous in initial 
measures of ability” (IQ range from 122 to 167, with a mean of 197.5), after a 


year and a half the spread was “almost two years."$ 
* Patrick Suppes, “The Uses of Computers in Education,” Scientific American, CCXV (Septem- 


ber, 1966), 218. 5 
ds Suppes, Accelerated Program on Elementary School Mathematics The Second Year, 
Technical Report no. 86 (Stanford, Calif.: Institute for Mathematical Studies in the Social Sci- 


ences, 1965), p. 11. 
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A computer simulation done by the System Development Corporation points 
out that two schools in different parts of the country which had independently 
experimented with a continuous progress plan for four years "independently 
decided to place their slowest students back in a lockstep group plan."? 

One reason why the lockstep system has persisted for so long may be that it 
minimizes the teacher's information-processing problems. Students progress in 
unison; they are given identical assignments and they take tests simultaneously. 
In the continuous Progress plan school, on the other hand, at any one time 
each student may be working at a point in the curriculum different from 
every other, 

Thus, each student's status must be tracked individually. To complicate the 
matter still further, the records must be kept in “real-time,” ie, at any time, 
Not just weekly or by marking periods, the student's status as a learner must be 
available to the decision-maker, be it computer or human guidance counselor. 
An effective monitoring device and evaluation scheme must be built in, because 
otherwise it would be impossible to know when to schedule a student for, say, 
extra help. Extrapolation from the SDC simulation Suggests that “with a popu- 


Although classroom scheduling by computer is advertised as a fait accompli, 
T restricted sense of assigning students to conven- 
insuring that the number of groups matches the 
» and that these groups and teachers fit into availa- 


however, is a far cry from keeping track of individual students week by week, 
day by day, hour by hour, or minute by minute, and matching them in turn with 
resources themselves parceled out in smaller packages than teachers per semester 
or rooms per semester, Keeping an accurate real-time list of teachers, rooms, and 


media is a major inventory control problem, of a type at the edge of the state 
of the computer art, 


Thus, we remain at quite some dista; 


Corp., TM-1493/201/00, 1966), p. 1 3. ica, Calif.: System Development 
? Ibid., p. 42. 
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Systems and Schools 


Computers are not now the great individualizers of instruction and may never 
even be useful in the schools unless these schools are drastically reorganized 
and appropriately funded to absorb reform. The discrepancy between ultimate 
promise and immediate possibility becomes apparent in a comparative examina- 
tion of the properties of school systems and the properties of other social systems 
that have proved to be receptive to innovation. 

It is difficult to comprehend the boundaries of the so-called “school system.” 
One of the most striking features of the educational network is the complexity of 
multifarious linkages between various elements of society and the school system. 

A change in the school hours affects not only pupils and school personnel but 
every child’s mother. You introduce the “new math” and shake up every parent 
in town. Ability grouping invites federal court decisions prohibiting it. If part 
of the high school burns down, it may be cheaper for local taxpayers to build a new 
one because the state contributes toward costs of new construction but not of 
renovation. An experiment with new curricula raises the specter of low per- 
formance on college boards. And, most obviously, the people who make up 
every other institution from the family to the Presidency are products of the 
school. 

Granted the complexity of the system, it becomes obvious that any change in 
the schools which alters or even threatens to alter established linkages between 
the school and any other segment of society will meet at best with the delays 
inherent in explaining any change to those affected by it and at worst with 
stony resistance. Whenever one of the segments of society with which schools 
interact sees it in its interest to press for change in the schools, then the schools, 
if anxious to accept the change, must in turn still make their peace with other 
linked segments of society; if the change seems undesirable to the schools them- 
selves but the pressures are strong, the schools are likely to adopt evasive tactics 
which suggest the form of change without commitment to its substance. 

There is, in fact, widespread critical opinion that this indeed is what happens. 
We read, for instance, that: 


Boston—and other cities—like to talk innovation. Innovation has become fashionable gue 
profitable. The federal government will pay for almost anything billed as new or experi- 
mental. In the past two years more than two billion dollars have gone to programs as- 


sociated with education for "disadvantaged youth." Around the urban schools are mag- 
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nificent necklaces of special programs, head starts, pilot schools, enrichment classes, but 
the body of education and the results produced remain almost unchanged. In Boston, 
Which has enough trial programs and experiments to fill a book, the life of the average 
child in the average classroom is virtually unaffected. The teachers, the curriculum, the 
school committee are the same. The books are the same. The attitudes are the same.11 


A visit to a place we shall call Small City provided an example of this phenom- 
€non. Overhead projectors were introduced into a brand new high school to meet 
the emergency created because blackboards had not been delivered before the 
opening of school. School officials provided enough overhead projectors to have 
approximately one for every two classrooms. These remained even after the black- 
boards came, but older teachers who had complained all along that they needed 
à pilot's license to use these gadgets, promptly abandoned their use. Although we 
were told that the younger teachers had been enthusiastic about the new devices, 
We saw no evidence of anyone using them in any classroom. 

Not all failures to integrate new hardware into the educational system result 
from the intransigence of teachers, as the following observation suggests: 


damn well had to go and get 

3 Iso told us that the work benches, which were new, 
had been on order for ten years. The machine tools, he said, had been ordered a long 
time ago and appeared at a time when. he had given up hope, but this manna was un- 
accompanied by the juice necessary to wash it down.12 


?! Peter Schrag, Village School Downtown: Politi d i 
ieee bree 1600 p. 15. cs and Education —4 Boston 


= Anthony G. Oettinger, “Visit to a Small City” (Unpublished memorandum 1967), pp. 20-21. 


Report (Boston: 
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they are made of, how they are interconnected, who pulls them, how much they 
can stretch, etc., to provide first, understanding, and second, rational control 
and direction toward agreed upon and well-defined goals. This particular aspect 
of the school system does not augur well for the introduction of technology. If 
we compare the organizational structure of the schools with the structure of or- 
ganizations which have successfully integrated advanced technology into their 
functioning, it becomes obvious that the educational system is far more com- 
plex than anything we have hitherto tackled—air defense systems, moon shots, 
and air, rail, or communication networks notwithstanding—and that, in addition, 
we have far less knowledge of its component parts. 

The system which is amenable to the introduction of technology is characterized 
by (1) enough independence from the other systems related to it for interactions 
with these systems to be satisfactorily accounted for or ignored; (2) well-developed 
and reliable research and design tools; and (3) most important, goals which are both 
well known and specifiable. 

School systems, on the other hand, are closely tied to society. Research findings 
on significant educational issues are fragmented and contradictory, and we have 
already noted the difficulty of defining as obvious a goal as individualization. 
cal and social systems have built-in 
se of analysis or problem solving. 
d localization in our de- 
cture in the defense 


It sometimes appears that existing American politi 
defenses against being treated as systems, for purpo: 
Socially and politically, we have substantial decentralization an 
cision-making structure (much different than the hierarchical stru 
establishment).13 


There is nothing in education remotely approximating the Secretary of De- 
fense or the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Rather, there are 27,000 local autonomous 


school districts and corresponding school boards. 


The schools are over-centralized in the sense that universalistic practices, the standard- 


ized curriculum, and the conduct of programs of school-community relationships from 
the central office and board result in obvious difficulties in adapting to the alffercnt prob 
. In Chicago, the local area superintendent is to run 
and so on is still left downtown. The 
difficult for decisions made at the 
the organization.14 


lems of varying neighborhoods .. 
his own district," but control over budget, staffing, an 
schools are also under-centralized in the sense that it is 
top of the organization to become operationalized lower in 

in the Civil Sector, prepared for the U.S. 


33 John S. Gilmore, et aL, Defense Systems Resources t epa 
a Control and Disarmament Agency (Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1967), 
ph : Fe s, 
s “David Street, “Public Education and Social Welfare in the Metropolis, Working Paper no. 69 
(Chicago: Center for Social Organizational Studies, 1966), p. 22. 
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It is difficult, for example, to find an appropriate audience in the schools much 
less to find a source of funds and still less a boss to satisfy: WA 
f "V 
"This problem of identifying and determining how most effectively to address each audi- 
ence is much more severe in the civil sector than it is in the military environment. The 
hierarchical and authoritarian structure, as well as the often classified nature of military 
systems contracts, precludes much public debate and minimizes the number and vari 
of audiences for the report. Yet, almost all civil systems work must be responsive to ma any — 
sets of requirements and many audiences—a problem which constitutes much of ‘the so- 
called communications gap between defense systems people and civil servants.15 


In contrast to the military environment, where decisions often depend on ob- 
scure knowledge and security regulations further narrow the scope of debate on .— 
a given proposal, schools are a familiar experience for everyone and consequently 
nearly everyone has an opinion about them. Clearly, at least the school board 
must be convinced of the value of going ahead with an innovation; in Bost 
for instance, one would have to deal with Mrs. Hicks. Appearing at a meeting 
in Dorchester “she declared that there will be no redistricting, that the state sug- 
gestions were ‘made by a computer which didn’t take into consideration the emo- 
tions of the citizens.’ ”18 This kind of barrier is impervious alike to the crew-cut 
ex-merchant of death and the bearded academic zealot. 

Even if the decision to innovate were handed down from the school board, the 


task of integrating and adopting the new technologies would be left in the hands y 
of the teachers. 


If there is one thing the teacher, particularly the female teacher, is not, it is an engineer. 
Indeed, it is difficult to think of y 


* Gilmore, et al., Defense Systems, pp. 53- 
?' Schrag, Village School Downtown Pd 


7 Philip W, Jackson, “The Teacher and the Machine: Observations Educational 
» t ional 
Technology,” prepared for the Committee for Economic Cs asa samme p 7 
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In addition, “if classroom teachers are only mildly interested in particular tech- 
niques it is unlikely that those techniques will enjoy rapid and widespread 
use."18 These observations are consistent with our own concerning resistance to 
the use of overhead projectors cited earlier. 

If, indeed, it makes sense to introduce advanced technology into the classroom— 
and we will assume this purely for the sake of the present argument—then massive 
education and re-education, by in-service training or during sabbaticals, will be 
necessary to produce a breed of teachers who can feel at home with technical 
devices. Yet no viable mechanisms have yet been developed for the retraining of 
teachers. As Davies says succinctly, "in-service teacher training is the slum of 
American education."!? But even if there were people in the schools who could 
deal with the new technology, it is the children who matter in the last analysis. 

Equipment to date does not meet the demands of the school. Although the 
manufacturers would like to convey the impression that all one need do to install 
a computer system is "plug it in,” implementing the "new technology" is a 
nontrivial task even in firmly established computer installation. A recent edi- 
torial in Datamation colorfully describes the results of listening "to the siren 


song of the salesman”: 


"Those moans, groans, sobs and whimpers you hear from the big corner office down the 
hall from the beautiful, clean, glass-enclosed shrine they call the machine room are 
coming not from children but grown men, grizzled veterans of the edp wars, pioneering 
heroes who are trying to make their large-scale third-generation systems work. 

The problems and the agonies have to be lived with to be believed . . . £ 

Remember, this is 1967. Third generationsville. The people we're talking about have 
been through the conversion snarl before. They are experienced and knowledgeable. 


What in the hell is going on here, anyway??? 


Reliability is a problem with even the most modest of devices, as anyone pal 
testify who has had a piece of chalk break in his hand or who has cursed a skip- 
ping ball point pen. The schools are not accustomed to dealing with anything 


less reliable or flexible than the blackboard. 


ingertips. He can write on it, draw on it, 


UE teacher's fi 
The blackboard is literally at the tea for days. He can scrawl key words 


immediately erase what he has written, or preserve it 


8 Ibid., p. 8. T 4 
= Don "doe "Teacher Education,' in Notes and Working Papers, Chapter 15, Section B, 
PP. 295-304. 1967), 21. 


?"EDP's Wailing Wall,” Datamation, XII (July, 
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on it, produce a detailed diagram, or write out a series of essay questions. He can use the 
board himself; or ask his students to use it, He can place material on it in advance, or 
use it to capture the fleeting and ephemeral thoughts emerging from a discussion. Given 
this flexibility, it is no wonder that the chalk-smudged sleeve has become the trademark 
of the teacher.21 


Perhaps the best example of equipment in common use that must meet the 
same standards of reliability and cheapness as educational equipment is the 
telephone. This instrument is so widespread that it must lend itself to operation 
by practically anyone, under the most varied environmental conditions; and it is 
frequently subject to vandalism. Just how major are even the most innocent-looking 
engineering improvements necessary to achieve this degree of reliability may be 
illustrated by the example of the telephone dial, which has been in continuous 
development for well over twenty-five years. 

A new dial has been designed with slightly less noisy gears than the dial now 
in existence. It is to be somewhat more reliable and longer lived than its 
predecessor and somewhat less disturbing as a contributor to room noise. This 
“minor” change is the product of a year and a half spent by three design engi- 
neers and an expenditure of about two million dollars for retooling the manu- 
een a laboratory prototype and a reliable 
tion under severe conditions of use must 


with the operation of light-pens. Since the grass always looks greener on the 


we may look with confidence toward the early develop- 


ment by biomolecular genetic engineers of earless and therefore waxless pupil 


systems. 


» in accord with contemporary 
i k x ingful adoption, integration, and use of tech- 
nological devices within the schools. In addition, this discussion should suggest 


the enormous difficulties that will have to be overcome if educational technology 
is to be introduced in any decade i 


n the twentieth century. 


? Jackson, “The Teacher and the Machine,” PP. 34. 
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Two Examples 


To illustrate concretely some of the general arguments made up to this point, we 
would like to examine two specific instances of the use of technology in educa- 
tion: a language laboratory currently operating in the Watertown, Massachu- 
setts, Public Schools; and the Stanford-Brentwood Computer Assisted Instruction 


Project. 


The Language Laboratory 

The choice of the language laboratory as an example deserves some explana- 
tion. It is a good example of a branch of educational technology whose adoption 
is sufficiently recent for the sound of drumbeats and promises still to reverberate, 
while, at the same time, enough language laboratories are now in enough 
schools for a realistic assessment to be possible. 

Since it, too, has been touted as leading to individualization, we should be aware 

of the possibilities for perversion. The Raytheon brochure advertising their “Ran- 
dom Access Teaching Equipment" states: 
RATE systems are tailored to the individual student's progress, as each position permits the 
instructor to gauge the progress of all students on an individual basis. Therefore, the en: 
tire class is not limited to the learning capacity of the slowest members, thus permitting 
fast progress through any given area of instruction when possible. 


A trip out to Watertown High School, where the system is operative, pro- 
duced the following set of Language Laboratory Procedures: 


Watertown High School Language Laboratory Procedures Ds 
1. The equipment in the laboratory is not like ordinary tape recorder une pringplet 
involved are quite different. Please do not ask unnecessary questions about its operation. 


assigned to the first row will leave their belo 
the room under the windows. Those assigned to rows B throi 
terials in the bookcase under the blackboard at the opposite s 


yourself to the booth. ; 
4. You will stand quietly behind the chair at your booth until the teacher asks you to 


sit. Then sit in as close to the desk as possible. 


5. No one is an individual in the laboratory. 


* Do nothing and touch nothing until in- 
structions are given by the teacher. Then listen carefully and follow directions exactly. 


* Italics added. 
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6. If you find anything out of order in your booth, report it to your teacher immedi- 
ately. This is very expensive equipment. You must take pride in it by giving it the best 
of care. 

Good luck to you! 


Perhaps the statement that "no one is an individual in the laboratory" is an 
overstatement. We learned, for example, that the laboratory contains student 
booths, each equipped with a tape holder. The system provides the option to 
submit up to five independent inputs to the students. We were told, however, 
that this capacity is rarely used. There is difficulty, noted by the students as well 
as by the teachers, in picking materials that are relevant to what goes on in the 
classroom. The problem of multimedia integration, reflected in such time-worn 
complaints as that the reading in the textbook has nothing to do with the lec- 
tures, will not be automatically ameliorated by the introduction of more elaborate 
technology. The point is simple: if it is hard to pick one set of tapes, it is still 
harder to pick five and to monitor the progress of students proceeding on five 
different tracks. 

We are told by Robert Locke, senior vice president of McGraw-Hill that the 
"language labs have taken over the drill and left the teacher to do the things 
she's trained to do ... The children, of course, have gained enormously because 
now they can be exposed to the language as it ought to be spoken, and they can 
practice their own speech without the embarrassment of doing it in front of the 
whole class. It's like singing in the shower."22 

However, the fact remains that one teacher can give each of thirty students 
at most one and a third to two minutes of attention in a forty to sixty minute 
period. Consequently, private schools tend to design their language laboratories 
for fifteen rather than thirty students, The common notion that the introduc- 
tion of technology necessarily changes education from a labor-intensive to à capi- 
tal-intensive activity is therefore not borne out in this case. 

Neither has the laboratory eliminated the problem of student motivation. 
One language coordinator confided to me: “The language laboratory is a mag- 
nificant environment for daydreaming. Kids who are used to having blaring 
transistor radios around them every waking moment have trained themselves 
to ignore anything coming into their ears, and therefore hear very little of what 
comes out of the earphones they wear in the language lab.” 


? Robert W. Locke, “Educational Technology," talk prepared i tion of 
the Chicago Educational Publishers TER Norabe ie, E ae ar a Ponsi 
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The difficulties lying in the path of realizing individualization are not gran- 
diose, but rather are the accumulation of a myriad of minor frustrations and 
inadequacies which, in the aggregate, create a problem whose complexity lies 
far beyond that of any system design problem with which modern technology 
has successfully grappled to date. 

Hard design lessons must be learned to produce equipment that will stand 
up under the kind of use that appears to be normal in schools, The phe- 
nomenon is not restricted necessarily to secondary schools or to schools which 
are in an area where the auditorium must be padlocked to maintain security. 
One problem, for example, is that students will pull wires out of head sets! 
While it is standard on many appliances designed for home, industrial, or mili- 
tary use to supply control knobs that are held on a shaft by a spring and therefore 
pull off with a reasonable amount of force, this a clearcut invitation—if not 
necessarily to vandalism—then at least to absent-minded, but nonetheless destruc- 
tive fiddling. 

The operating problems are brought home by a casual look at the teacher's 
log. It shows the following sprinkling of entries: 


Not working at all; not audio-active; tape cartridge doesn't play; no hook for headset; 
button missing; could not hear tape; blue ink marks on tape drive; scratches on tape 
drive; some spots of missing paint on desk; blue ink mark on desk. 


Thus the likelihood that Watertown will be affected substantially by such new 
technology within.the next decade is exceedingly small, for the problems of engi- 
neering the transition from laboratory to mass production have only barely begun 
to be faced; the economies of scale necessary to bring costs within reason can. be 
realized only through massive production and standardization; teaching materials 
to be used with such systems exist only in bits and pieces; and the people capable 
of forwarding the state of this art are woefully few. Moreover, no one has m 
faced the scheduling problems entailed by even this limited amount of individual - 
ization. As the evidence of the Systems Development Corporation studies and 
the Brentwood experiment points out, the rate of spread of even an initial- 
ly uniform group of students is enormous. As a consequence, just as Water- 
town has been unable to take advantage even of the restricted amount of 
flexibility provided by its language laboratory equipment, so it is highly ee 
that Watertown or any other school in the next decade will be unable to take 
advantage even of the pacing flexibility of computers without the kind of major 
administrative revolution that seems conclusively blocked by other factors in so 


short a time span. 
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Stanford-Brentwood 


And yet we are told on a visit to the Stanford-Brentwood CAI Project in Palo 
Alto, California that “The Stanford-Brentwood Computer-Aided Instruction Lab- 
oratory is the first to be an integral part of a public school"; however, ME 
then learn that the computerized classroom at Brentwood is in a separate win- 
dowless building on the grounds of the Brentwood School. This building was 
erected. with federal funds and is dedicated entirely to the purposes of the ex- 
periment. It includes a set of offices, a conventional machine room where the 
principal components of the computer are housed, and a classroom with carrels 
holding the individual computer teaching terminals. There is also, immediately 
adjacent to the computerized classroom, a conventional classroom with low 
tables and chairs and a blackboard. 

The public explanation of the project is given in the form of a series of 
questions and answers, such as the following: 


Q: How does the laboratory fit in the organization of the school? 

A: The school sends children to the laboratory at regular periods each day. The chil- 
dren stay for a half-hour to study either reading or mathematics and at the close of the 
period return to their own classrooms. For the first year, there will be eight half-hour 
periods per day. 

Q: Will the classroom teachers go with their children to the CAI laboratory? 

A: The laboratory can handle only 16 children at one time, so the classroom teacher 
ordinarily stays in her room, to work with the children who come to the laboratory dur- 


ing another period. The laboratory is always open to the teachers, and they frequently 
come to observe. 


Being "an integral part of a public school” therefore means having a care- 
fully insulated facility on the same grounds as the school. The laboratory essen- 
tially guarantees that the children who are delivered to it will be kept there for 
a full half-hour, come what may. Thus, the remainder of the school is carefully 
insulated from possible schedule disruption effects. The insulation is provided, 
among other things, by the conventional classroom adjacent to the computerized 
classroom: when the machine is down, the children are taken into that room 
and taught or amused in conventional ways, until the guaranteed time period is 


up. It is therefore risky to generalize from this experimental set-up to arbitrary 
school environments. 


That the situation is artificial in other wa 


ys is revealed by the following 
questions and answers: 
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Q: Who operates the laboratory? 
A: The laboratory is operated by the Institute. There are specially trained teachers 


and computer technicians on duty at all times during school hours. 
Q: Who supervises the children while they are in the laboratory? 
A: The Institute's staff includes experienced, certified elementary school teachers whose 


main job is to supervise the children and help them use the system. 
Q: Do the teachers who will be in the laboratory need special training? 
A: The laboratory teachers must know the curriculum material thoroughly and must 


also be trained to operate the CAI system. 
Q: How long have you been developing curriculum materials for this project? 


A: The Brentwood CAI Project began in June, 1964. However, personnel of the In- 
stitute have been involved in developing learning materials for younger children for over 
10 years. 


Suppes, who surely is aware of the problems raised in these questions and 
answers, nevertheless states that “the truly revolutionary function of computers 
in education ... lies in the novel area of computer-assisted instruction.” He 
admits, however, that “This role of the computer is scarcely implemented as yet.” I 
agree with both statements, although with some reservation about the first. He fur- 
ther predicts that “assuming the continuation of the present pace of technological 
development, it cannot fail to have profound effects in the near future.” 
Without more detailed specification of the nature of these effects, such a statement 
is indisputable. Whether the effects will be significant to education is very much 
open to question. : 

The Brentwood experiment itself is wisely limited to what Suppes calls “drill 
and practice.” It cannot be over-emphasized that major problems of integration 
and training arise even with this relatively simple and elementary kind of com- 
puter use. 


The Brentwood system, 
of the mathematics and reading program at o 


as it currently stands, can store only a limited segment 
ne time. Hence a new pupil cannot 
en working on the reading program for a year and 
f the course would have been removed to 
a past lesson can be reintroduced for 
fied in advance. Given the current 
such jugglings are not necessarily 
“millions of school children” will 


enter a group which has be 
begin from the beginning—that part o 
provide room for later lessons. Of course, 
this student if the operator has been noti 
conditions of computer operating systems, 
trivial. In the future, scaling up to Suppes 
lead to familiar difficulties. 


= Suppes, “The Uses of Computers," p. 207- 
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Similarly, if the achievement spread of students using the reading program at 
any one time were too great, it would very likely be impossible for anyone to use 
the arithmetic sequence. Once again individualization now means at most pro- 
ceeding at one's carefully synchronized individual pace through either the cur- 
rently available reading materials or the currently available arithmetic materials. 

Let us now postulate that, in order to achieve economies in the immediate fu- 
ture, a large central installation is provided to serve many schools. If the central 
equipment operates in the same mode as the Brentwood experiment, then every 
child in every school can have access to a particular instructional sequence at 
those, and only those, times when the sequence is scheduled for presentation. 
This, of course, is precisely where we left the Watertown language laboratory. 

It may be desired that a child who has missed a session be able to return to 
continue where he left off whenever the particular subject matter is next availa- 
ble on the computer. The scheduling problems are obvious, and the whole 
situation is reminiscent not only of the language laboratory and its embellish- 
ments, but of the effort to provide classroom instruction via television from a 
central studio or a central source of video tapes. 

In all fairness, the computer system does have one important advantage 
over central audio or television systems. With the latter, the progression of a 
given program is inexorable, by and large, and the student who has missed a 
piece of a French lesson is out of step with his class for the rest of the session. 
To the extent that the individual pacing and branching features of the drill 
and practice systems are successfully realized, this particular limitation need not 
apply within a single session with a program designed for as homogeneous a 
group of students as computer memory limitations dictate. 

: Nevertheless, we must examine the consequences of providing drill and prac- 
tice in a anet E subjects simultaneously. After all, we have heard earlier a 
confident prediction that “someday a single computer will give individual in- 
SDMOR to dem of students—in a dozen subjects at the same time." The al- 
D of trying to present a dozen subjects in sequence, one at a time, 
leaving no opportunity for repeats, implies precisely the present mode of lock- 
step scheduling. 
duis du NL Nc rn i M 

: ‘ » » seems entirely unrealistic in the light of the 
estimated costs involved. Costs estimates for student use of a computer terminal 
range from $1.40 x $7.00 per hour. The lower estimate seems to be based on à 
number of unrealistic premises and the latter seems closer to the truth. But even 
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$1.40 per student hour looms large when one realizes that a typical school system 
like Watertown spends only $4.00 per year on books for each student. The bulk 
of its school budget (slightly over 80 per cent) goes for salaries. Of course, it is 
the claim of some that technology can replace the human teacher, thereby cut- 
ting this expense and perhaps freeing money to pay the computer bill. Even if 
the technologist convinced the teachers’ union that this was a wise course, it is 
unlikely that he could make do with fewer teachers. Neither the Watertown 
language laboratory nor the Brentwood Project has resulted in any manpower 


reduction. 


The Longer Range 


It is curious that, in an era where the great and undeniable power of science 
and technology in certain realms is seen by some with ecstasy and by others with 
horror, we should be stuck through plain, old-fashioned ignorance. What holds 
back progress in education and in other types of social problems is not that the 
scientific method has failed us, but rather that it has so far revealed very little of 
systematic value in attaining the goals of education even if one could assume some 
measure of agreement on their definition. j 

We are dealing with problems of an order of complexity for which available 
mathematical and analytical tools leave us quite unprepared. Wore yet, the 
elementary building blocks arrayed in such monumental complexity us them- 
selves mysteries. Contemporary psychology can tell us essentially nothing about 
the details of individual learning processes. Contemporary social and. political 
science can tell us essentially nothing about the dynamic processes that come to 
play in the transition from one form of social organization to anore Static, 
descriptive accounts abound, but the dynamics of social science is still in utero. 

Attempting to design an educational or any other social system with our con- 
temporary scientific apparatus is rather like giving Lucretius an imperial dem 
to make the bomb starting with his atomic theory. Whether we are two thousan 
years or thirty years ahead of ourselves makes little qiue; and we pen "m 
dict with any degree of reliability how much. time it will take for physical, bio- 
logical, and social science to progress far enough. . i 

We should not, therefore, persist in a naive illusion that science has an- 
swers which education can exploit if only it will organize itself properly and do 
the right incantations. Having owned up to this, our choice of actions is rela- 


tively simple, at least in outline. 
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We may, on the one hand, choose to continue playing the game with the 
trappings but without the substance of science. Consciously taken, this cynical 
approach has, as indicated throughout the essay, considerable short-term politi- 
cal value. Its longer range implications, however, are admirably spelled out by 
Brewster Denny: 


Perhaps the greatest danger which science poses for democracy as far as the processes of 
Bovernment are concerned is scientism—a cult of faith in the mechanistic superiority 
of the scientific method, in the trappings of science, in the mystery and the mystique of 
science. This is profane perversion of science—cheap, antiintellectual, and denies the 
very basic creative faith on which science is founded. Perversion it may be, but man's 
pathetic desire to put decision and responsibility in a mechanism, or a process, or a 
machine may at last have found in the period of big government and big science method- 
ologies and technologies of decision-making which will take man off the hook for good.24 


If, on the other hand, we are prepared to admit that we are playing in ig- 
norance, this realization need hold no special terror. This, after all, has been the 
condition of mankind for millenia. However, this admission urges strongly against 
any form of strong coordinative planning and prescription on substantive matters. 
Based on deep ignorance, such planning has a much higher probability of being 
disastrous than of leading to correct or useful solutions. 

However wasteful in appearance, it seems best to encourage as much diversity 
as possible, as many different paths, as many different outlooks, as many dif- 
ferent experiments, as many different initiatives as we can afford once the 
demands of education have been balanced against those of other needs of our 
Society. We should, in short, plan for the encouragement of diversity, at least in 
technique. 

It seems vital to encourage greater freedom of choice in a situation which, how- 
ever diverse in appearance because of the 27,000 school districts, has in fact 
a dreary monotony. Vesting all educational authority in the federal government 
makes no sense whatever under the preceding arguments, but letting our schools 
continue as local monopolies perpetuates on the local level a crime we would 
not tolerate and do not tolerate nationally. 

; There may be other alternatives for providing a kind of large-scale evolu- 
tionary effect with enough units at stake to create a fair probability that lots of 
different paths will be taken, and that illuminating controversy will rage. In 


^ Brewster C. Denney, “Science and Democracy: Politics as Usu 


5 2 i ?" talk 
PIC for delivery at the inaugural meeting of the Sigma Xi Club, aude Nuder as 12; 
1997, PP. 14-15. j 3 a 
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other words we are groping for a definition of a reasonable setting for educational 
experimentation, but we think it vital to shy away from prescriptions of either 
goal or technique. 

We should have a chance to fiddle around with both goals and techniques, and 
we should give people enough freedom and options so they need not feel like un- 
willing victims of any particular experiment. We should pursue independence, 
diversity, professional competence, and integrity; we should encourage following 
through on longitudinal studies and critical comparisons, upping R & D on higher 
education from present a pitiful o.2 per cent, and so on. 

Critical comments on all the foregoing are cordially invited. As you can see we 
are quite unable to make any wise, ringing, and optimistic proposal for the future. 
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Educational Technology: New Myths and Old Realities 


Professor Oettinger and Miss Marks’ discussion of “institutional rigidity" and 
“infant technology,” and their gloomy predictions for the immediate future of a 
widely-heralded set of innovations, clearly invite comment from other viewpoints. 
The Editors solicited the following responses from individuals of diverse perspec- 
tives and partisanships. 


MAURICE BELANGER, Harvard University 


Instructional gadgets have presumably found a respectable home in “educational 
technology,” a category sufficiently broad to include everything from the Horn- 
book to computers. The anecdotal remarks by Oettinger concerning excessive 
claims, problems of implementation, teacher competency, expense and reliability 
when dealing with the new educational technology are reminiscent of similar 
commentary made about the old educational technology reviewed in 1961 by 
Charnel Anderson. The Republic Steel advertisement for computers (p. 697)? 


might be compared with an advertisement by Andrews & Company for black- 
boards: 


No one article of apparatus for the schoolroom is more indispensable than the blackboard 
-.. It is the TABLET for recording mental process of the pupil ... It is the MIRROR 


1 Charnel Anderson, Technology in American Educataion, 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, 
no. 19). Written for the Technological Development Project of the National Educational Associa- 
tion, and first published as its Occasional Paper no. 1, History of Instructional Technology, Y: 
Technology in American Education: 1650-1900, (July, 1961). 

“In this and all subsequent responses, page numbers within parentheses refer to the Oettinger- 


Marks article in this journal. Discussants will often refer to Oettinger alone, since his name alone 
headlined earlier versions of the article. 


1650-1900 (Washington: U.S. Dept. of 
1963; U.S. Office of Education Bulletin 1962, 


Harvard Educational Review Vol. 38 No.4 Fall 1968 
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reflecting the workings, character and quality of the individual mind. It is the chief 
auxiliary of the teacher; the AID-DE-CAMP, the MONITOR, the GUIDE3 


If that is not sufficiently excessive it would be hard to beat the ravings of one 
Josiah Bumstead in 1841: 


The inventor or introducer of the blackboard system deserves to be ranked among the 
best contributors to learning and science, if not among the greatest benefactors of 
mankind. 


In more recent times we have been deluged with the claims made for teaching 
machines and educational television. In the 1930's we were told that education- 
al radio would usher in a revolution in which “the world’s greatest teachers will 
be available to millions,” “the events of the day will become part of the class- 
room,” “children will be able to hear the voices of presidents, kings, the great 
debates of Congress,” and so on. Some thought that educational radio might 
just cause the school to atrophy away by simply having a radio in every home. 
Only the very best teachers would be needed at the broadcasting studio. We can 


trace back similar excesses to the 16mm projector, the stereoscope, globes, and 


the steel pen. Some people just seem to get terribly excited about these things. 
lways a few cranks around who don't 


Even if some are enthusiastic there are a 
like machines: 
we must have a mill in which to grind scholars;— 
something in which the moving power is no longer the unfailing stream of patient, sound 


instruction;—a machine, in fact, which steam may turn and a child direct.5 
Connecticut Gommon School Journal, 1840 


In these mechanical labor-saving times, 


But then as Oettinger comments, “Even if the decision to innovate were handed 
the new tech- 


down from the school board, the task of integrating and adopting 
nologies would be left in the hands of the teachers" (p. 706). That surely leads 


to trouble: 

everyone—the disqualification of the majority ot 
ching]. It is above them, It is too high a kind of in- 
and experience than most teachers 


A practical objection will occur to 
teachers to use the system [object tea 
struction. It requires more available knowledge, tact, 


can commandi The American Education Monthly, 1866 


? Andrews and Company, Illustrated Catalogue of School Merchandise (Chicago, 1881), P. 73- 
* Anderson, op. cit. (1961 ed), p. 23- 

5 Connecticut Common School Journal (May, 1840), p. 207- 

© The American Education Monthly, WI. (January, 1866), 22. 
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Teachers are unacquainted with the use and application of the various school apparatus. 
Connecticut Common School Journal, 1840 


The world is full of apparatus,—but the teacher, in times past, has been too slothful, or 
too dogmatical, even to point to it.8 
American Institute of Instruction, 1830 


Where efficiency is involved, hang the expense: 


In regard to the expense of erecting separate desks, I am most decidedly of the opinion 
that the amount of time saved by it will be more than a sufficient compensation. Any- 
thing which saves TIME saves MONEY 9 

American Institute of Instruction, 1830 
If the scholar can learn geography twice as fast with the aid of globes, we must consider 
it bad economy in those parents who refuse to furnish them on account of the expense. 

Connecticut Common School Journal, 1841 

As for reliability: 
Examine the apparatus of most of our academies, and you will not find one in five where 
one-half of the instruments are in working order.11 

The American Education Monthly, 1866 


And why did the old Hornbook haye a thin sheet of horn? 


To save from fingers wet the letters fair.12 


"Connecticut Common School Journal (May, 1840), p. 2 

° American Institute of Instruction (Au; t, ^8 0) Bee 

* Ibid. (1831), p. 254. eee HP Me 

? Connnecticut Common School Journal (Jul s» 184r 

? The American Education Monthly, III At 5s ios 


“Clifton Johnson, Old Time Schools and Schoolbooks (origi iti ; i 
York: Dover, 1963), p. 26. otBooks (original edition, 1904; reprinted New 
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down, and go on to point out weaknesses in the state of the art, that education - 
is terribly complicated, and look at how unsystematic it all is anyway. Mean- 
while another new group is calling attention to the fact that ... “In the not too 
distant future [educators] may well be talking about enzyme-assisted instruction, 
protein memory consolidators, antibiotic memory repellers.”" 

I apologize to Oettinger for my sounding so weary and jaded, but I've read 
the book, seen the play, the movie and the musical; the story is beginning to 
wear thin, He has my sympathies during the period of spirited counter-attack 
which will surely follow. 

I truly wish I could accept Oettinger's analysis. It would give me considerable 
comfort to believe we are simply in the midst of yet another round of innocuous 
technical innovation (in the short run). I am not at all convinced that the new 
technology can be dismissed with the standard analysis, and I should like to raise 
four points which, in my opinion, should be probed more deeply before any of 
us begin to feel too comfortable (in the long run). 

(1) The word “technology,” as in “educational technology,” tends to be used 
in a very restricted sense, invariably associated with some form of hardware; at 
least it is so used by most schoolmen. However, when Oettinger writes about the 
“techniques” of the industrial engineer as presently being applied to education 
he is much closer to the use of “technology” in the broad sense of technique as 
defined by Jacques Ellul: “technique is nothing more than means and the en- 
semble of means."1* The broader conception of “technology,” as the application 
of technique, needs to be carried over to the study of current educational tech- 
nology (in the broad sense), and such an examination should also probe thie 
applicability of Ellul’s fundamental thesis of the technical takeover. Pug thesis 
has been summarized by John Wilkinson as "the material [that is, technical] ps 
stratum of human existence, which was traditionally not allowed to be a legiti- 
mate end of human action, has become so ‘enormous,’ so ‘immense,’ that men 
are no longer able to cope with it as means, so that it has become an end-in- 
itself, to which men must adapt themselves."'^ 

In the educational domain one needs only to examine the current movements 
in some areas of curriculum development—computer-aided instruction, and the 
growing vogue of “educational systems analysis” to suspect that la mentalité 
13 David Krech, “The Chemistry of Learning,” Saturday Review of Literature, May 20, 1968, 
m logical Society (New York: Vintage, 1967), p. 19- 


? Jacques Ellul, The Techno! 
?5 Tbid., p. xvi. 
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technique is becoming an educational end-in-itself. (Or, says the technician, if 
only someone else would give us clear-cut educational ends and goals, then we - 
could straighten out this mess.) To quote Ellul, "any technique that can be ap- 
plied will be," and thus we can predict that it is only a matter of time until we 
shall have such studies as “The First Grade as a Stochastic Process,” and “The 
Application of Queuing Theory to Classroom Discourse." Oettinger's comment 
that "we are dealing with problems of an order of complexity for which 
available mathematical and analytical tools leave us quite unprepared," (p. 715) 
is a very important statement and I am sorry to see it buried in a paper — 
where it could easily be missed. Nevertheless, la mentalité technique may 
have reached such a state, as Ellul believes it has, that there is the strong likeli- | 
hood that educational problems and issues will be distorted to those susceptible - 
to the application of technique (validly or not doesn't matter), and that tech- 
nical means will become educational ends. One can hope that Ellul's analysis — 
is simply dead wrong, otherwise it is already too late and his projections will be 
the shape of the future. I would like to suggest this is a nontrivial problem. E 

(2) Oettinger seems (at least in this paper) to place computers in the same m 
class of gadgetry as language laboratories, or even overhead projectors for that — 
matter. Now I must confess that I don't know what a computer is, since every —— 
time I ask one of my computer friends they either say they aren't sure anymore, — 
or they are too busy with their computers to want to discuss them. (Perhaps they 
think that if one has to ask you're a hopeless case anyway.) Sometimes the ques- 
üon can serve as a stimulus to trigger off a sensitive nerve and produce à - 
response like the one I got a few weeks ago: "Computers! Oh, how I hate those 
things! A computer is completely stupid and computer-aided-instruction Cam | 
only teach you to be completely stupid." I am sincerely curious to know if we 
can consider computers as yet another species of mechanism or if we have quite 
a new genera. Or, rather than computers, should we be discussing programs, as 
ordered procedures generated by and reflecting human intelligence? 

(8) In another approach to the problem I would like to see the proposals of 
Ludwig yon Bertalanffy utilized in an analysis of educational technology. In his 
1966 Heinz Werner Lecture, von Bertalanffy proposes we distinguish two basic |. 
trends in systems science, one “mechanistic? and the other “organismic.” He 
points out that at present the former is in the more advanced state: “foremost 
among modern systems sciences in the ‘mechanistic’ trend is cybernetics, in its 
incarnations in technological marvels of servomechanisms and automation, 
application of cybernetic concepts in biological-behavioral sciences, and in the 
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social consequences of the Second Industrial Revolution.”!6 Von Bertalanffy 
has a nice succinct description of a cybernetic system. “The minimum elements 
of a cybernetic system are a ‘receptor’ accepting stimuli (or information) from 
outside as an input; from this information a message is led to a ‘center’ which 
in some way reacts to the message and, as a rule, amplifies the signals received; 
the center, in its turn, transmits the message to an "effector which eventually 
reacts to the stimulus with a response as output. The output, however, is moni- 
tored back, by a ‘feedback’ loop, to the receptor which so senses the preliminary 
response and steers the subsequent action of the system so that eventually the 
desired result is obtained.”!7 The introduction of circular causality, via feed- 
back loops, in a pupil-computer system appears to me to be quite a different order 
of relationship when compared to the pupil—‘non-feedback-mechanisms” of 
the past educational technology. Thus far in computer-aided-instruction the 
pupil-computer system (composed of two sub-systems, sub-system pupil and sub- 
system computer) has been generally designed so that one form of computer out- 
put serves as a pupil input. For example, the computer output "Add 3 + 4,” also 
acts as input to the pupil. Another form of computer output is feedback (which 
also functions as a stimulus input), but this feedback is usually designed as 
pupil reinforcement, positive or negative. In this type of pupil-computer system, 
the computer “steers” the pupil. A much more imaginative pupil-computer 
system, it seems to me, would be a design where the pupil steers the computer, 
qua computer, simply by giving the pupil the task of programming the computer. 
Several such systems, utilizing a very simple computer language, have already been 
devised and experimented with on a trial basis. l 
I will simply have to rely on the knowledge and judgment of experts in these 
matters, but as an outsider I just wonder if Oettinger's analysis pertains if: 
d to past education tech- 


(a) computers cannot be appropriately compare 

nologies, and ‘ ae 

(b) the nature of the pupil-computer relationship cannot be -appropriately 
compared to the pupil-“ ing” relationship of the past. 

A SEE lu pP i 

I am led to speculate if it wouldn't be more productive in discussing “educa: 

tion" to utilize von Bertalanffy's concept of General Systems rather than the E 

mechanisms of cybernetics. General Systems “is concerned with interactions o 

1 Ludwig von Bertalanffy, Organismic Psychology and Systems Theory (Worcester, Mass.: Clark 


University Press, 1966), p. 40. 
% Ibid., pp. 40-41. 
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components in a ‘system’; ‘system’ being defined as a complex of interacting ele- 
ments. ... As it turns out, starting with such a general definition, many theorems 
concerning systems in general or a certain subclass of systems can be derived,”18 
What is sought in General Systems Research are principles and laws concerning 
“organization,” “wholeness,” “order of parts and processes,” “multivariable in- 
teraction,” and so on. I have the sense that when Oettinger discusses the prop- 
erties of "system[s] . . . amenable to the introduction of technology," (p. 705) he has 
in mind the properties of a closed cybernetic system. When he longs for "clear 
cut goals" and systems "independent enough of other systems" I think he will 
find the world of education very disappointing. Given the complexity of the 
educational domain it seems to behave much more like an "organism" than a 
"cybernetic machine." Granted that General Systems Research is only in the 
fertilized egg stage, even so a shift of analysis might result in some different strate- 
gies for change. In fact, Oettinger's final suggestions for openness, diversity, and 
multiple means toward ends come dangerously close to some of the notions of 
General Systems—"open system," "interacting systems," and "equifinality." 


(4) 


The old-time school-house ... is giving place to finer buildings ... we have improved: 
desks and settees, improved maps and charts, improved slates and globes, and im- 
proved textbooks. . . . We are certainly far in advance of anything in our past, and are 
said to be far in advance of other nations. 

But just here, it seems to me, in the line of our greatest excellence, lies our greatest 
defect and our greatest danger. In looking so closely after the mechanism of education, 
we have lost something of the life and spirit of our teaching. Our methods are mechan- 
ical and superficial... So long as people like showy mechanism in our schools, so long 
they will have it.19 

The American Education Monthly, 1873 

* Ibid., p. 42. 


? The American Education Monthly, X (April, 1873), 151 
7 


ALLAN B. ELLIS, Harvard University 


On the wall of the Rockville Center campaign headquarters of Allard Lowen- 
stein, a politician from the fifth con 


: : : gressional district in Nassau County, New 
York, is a sign which reads; “Sacred cows make great hamburgers.” In the past 
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year or so we have stopped being surprised by young politicians who have this 
attitude, and we have come to appreciate their efforts to pick away at the sur- 
feited and often simple-minded political Establishment. Although we have come 
to expect this from our politicians, we continue to be surprised when a Harvard 
University professor of linguistics and applied mathematics displays similar zeal 
in his scholarship, especially when that zeal gets him into difficulties he is usually 
more careful about. Indeed this apparent lack of care stands in direct contradic- 
tion to the very important point Anthony Oettinger wishes to make in this 
paper. 

One small example of this lack of care is his habit of quoting questionable 
sources and then acting as though people in general take such statements 
seriously. A Republic Steel advertisement, a Raytheon sales pitch, brochures, 
statements by a Publishers Association, and—of all things—Mrs. Louise Day 
Hicks's thoughts on the reliability of computers hardly constitute a faithful pic- 
ture of the prevailing opinion in educational circles about educational tech- 
nology. By raising such statements to the level of credibility, Oettinger carica- 
tures the attitudes educators have toward technology. Yet he is able to point out 
to these same educators that "misrepresentations arise when others equate the 
part and the whole for public exposure and consumption" (p. 700). It is true, of 
course, that irresponsible claims about technology, especially about computers, 
abound and that this abundance, while not at all confined to the education arena, 
is attributable to the kind of fuzzy thinking many educators are used to. But 
Oettinger should be able to make this point without abandoning the very rigor 
he calls for. Nie 

A more important problem with Oettinger's approach is one that is difficult 
to talk about clearly. I will borrow a term from Bertrand Russell and call it a 
problem of bad “philosophical syntax.” I use this term here—it will do even 
though it is not just right—to refer to such phrases as “the impact en technology 
on education", "systems receptive to technological innovation m IDs 
technology into the schools"; “unless these schools . . . absorb reform", ang ee 
tion, integration and use of technological devices within the school x js ics 
mine.) The impression left behind by these and similar phrases is a tec e a 
is made up of devices that exist before the fact of their relevance an are, ther 
fore, external to the education system that is to make use of them. Thus, it seems 
that the task of the educator contemplating the usefulness of educational tech- 
nology is to determine how to make his house receptive to the change technology 


somehow demands. 
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Now, this is not an assertion Oettinger wants to make and certainly he does. 
not himself make the mistake of thinking about technology in this way. On the 
contrary, in his work he consistently makes the opposite point that it is foolish 
to let machines dictate practice. It is just because Oettinger is a computer 4 
scientist that he is clear about what machines are; therefore, he does not con- 
fuse himself or his colleagues with the language he uses to talk about machines. 
But for the rest of us who are laymen in his field, his apparent lack of care with 
language seems to suggest that he sanctions the very attitude he wishes to decry. 
This difficulty is especially important when we come to look at Oettingers 
prediction about the future of technology in education. i 

Of all those people who might be expected to make a meaningful predic- 
tion about the future of technology in schools, Oettinger is especially qualified. 
In April, 1954, writing about the growing interest in machine translation, he said, 
"If by a ‘translating machine’ one is to understand ‘a machine which will pre- 
sent a well-written English version of Russian input text, there is little doubt 
but that the great difficulties standing in the way of designers will make such” 
machines unavailable for some time to come.”! A little more than twelve years 
and about nineteen million dollars later a special committee called the Auto- 
matic Language Processing Advisory Committee of the National Academy of 
Sciences concluded, "there is no immediate or predictable prospect of useful 
machine translation"? We would be wise, therefore, to take Oettinger seri- 
ously as he now assesses the likely success of technology in schools and concludes 
that "the observed combination of institutional rigidity with infant technology 
Will preclude really significant Progress in the next decade. . . ." (p. 708). 


warning, however, two things about it 
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conviction that it would some day be feasible and economical but added, “The 
question as to whether fully automatic translation will ever be economical must 
wait until we see whether it is possible at all.” 

Contrary to this good advice, Oettinger starts out believing, “with some 
reservation", Suppes' statement that “the truly revolutionary function of com- 
puters in education. . . lies in the novel area of computer assisted instruction” 
(p. 713). For all his skepticism and disillusionment Oettinger seems to believe 
this naively, just as he believes naively that: 


A student who has used a wrench to loosen a rusty bolt or to tighten one would, 
either on his own or with the guidance of his sympathetic teacher, quickly notice that 
the longer the handle on the wrench the easier it is to turn the bolt. The step from 
this experience to motivation for looking at video tape of an elementary lecture 
on simple machines is a small one, but rarely taken in the present day vocational 
school where the teacher, although sympathetic, is usually unable to supply the lecture 
himself.4 
He is not naive because he believes these things but because he takes them as 
givens and this weakens his prediction and the corrective effect it should have 
on the overzealous schoolman. : j 

The second point in Oettinger's statement about technology in education 
that bothers me—and this is a more important concern than the first—stems not 
from what he says but from what he fails to say. We do not really need forty-five 


paragraphs to be convinced that as far as the "widespread and meaningful adop- 


tion, integration and use of technological devices within schools" is concerned, no 
And we do not need thirty-five 


"really significant progress" is likely (p. 798). ! 
more Aer. a be told that it is important, even vital, at this stage of cu 
understanding of technology "to shy away from prescriptions of either Lm or 
technique," (p. 717) especially when Oettinger fails to tell us more about how 
technology might encourage the flexibility and open-mindness he calls for. ee 
What we need from Oettinger is what, because he isa va ad an : 
takes for granted: a sense for the difference it makes to ask datis i 5 
machines can computers become?" instead of the more usual question a E 
computers do?" When Oettinger uses bad philosophical syntax he does so out o! 


i ters— 
carelessness—and it really does not change the way he thinks about m. m 
but when the rest of us use it we do so out of ignorance and thus we are likely to ge 


As R ns of the ACM, 
* Anthony Oettinger, *A Vision of Te 


IX (1966), 489. (Emphasis added.) 


chnology and Education," Communicatio: 
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into trouble. Central to our effort to grasp what technology can mean for education 
is the understanding that these two questions lead to different points of view not 
only about technology but, indeed, about education itself. 

Machines execute procedures and each machine is the embodiment of the 
procedure it executes. This is an important relationship that exists for all ma- 
chines, but people are just not in the habit of speaking about machines in this 
way. It means, of course, that knowing in detail what a particular machines does— 
how it works—is enough in theory to know what procedure it is executing. This 
is true because when we say that a machine is the embodiment of the procedure 
it executes, we are saying, in effect, that a statement of a procedure describes the 
machine needed to carry out that procedure. Thus mechanizing means thinking 
about procedure, not about hardware, and once we state a procedure explicitly 
we should not really be surprised that a machine can be built to execute it. 

Now, a computer is a device whose job it is to accept a statement of a pro- 
cedure and to imitate the behavior of the machine implied by that procedure. 
This statement of procedure is called a computer program and is usually 
thought of as a set of instructions for what the machine is to do. But a computer 
program is more like a blueprint which the computer uses to build itself into 
the particular machine needed to execute the particular procedure described by 
the program. It is as though the computer were armed with pliers and screw- 
driver rebuilding itself to conform step-by-step to the elements of the procedure; 
and it will then function as that machine. 

A computer without a program will do nothing, whether or not it is plugged 
in, because computers are not like other machines. In a sense the computer 
is not a machine at all in its own right, and yet it can become many machines, 
in fact, any one which can be fully described to it. While the power of most 
machines is in what they do, the power of the computer rests in what it can 
become, and the essential idea of a computer is that it is an incomplete ma- 
chine ready to be completed in an infinite number of ways, each way producing 
a different machine. Thus, a computer program is at the same time an explicit 
statement of a procedure and the blueprint of a machine needed to carry it out, 
and whether or not à computer can execute a given procedure depends most 
heavily upon how well we understand the components of that procedure, and 
how imaginative we are in conceiving procedures in terms of the basic elements 
of which they are comprised. 

Of course, Oettinger knows all of this. I know he does because I learned it 
from him. Moreover, his other writings are filled with important statements 
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about the implications of this point of view. Thus it should have been easy for 
Oettinger in his struggle “for a definition of a reasonable setting for educational 
experimentation” (p. 717) to begin, at least, to show educators the role com- 
puters can play not only in implementation of educational goals but in their 
formulation as well. 

Oettinger, writing in 1966, asserted: 


The main impact of the computer on science promises to come not in its role as a 
powerful research instrument but rather as an active participant in the development 


of scientific theories.5 


Some of the things he says near the end of that article make it clear that he be- 
lieves this statement to be true about education as well. He states, for instance, that: 


conducted by building an appropriate struc- 
ht assume the structure and examine its 
games, or one might treat only the 


Other types of teaching experiment can be 
tural model into the computer. One mig 
behavior, as is frequently done in management 
behavior as observable, leaving the model to be determined as an exercise in theory- 
building. As paradigms are developed by research in some area, these paradigms could 
then be applied as well to teaching in that area. It will be interesting, for example, 
to experiment with the teaching of a foreign language for which a transformational 
grammar of the type I described earlier has been implemented on a computer. 

It is also interesting to speculate on the use of on-line computers as tools for the 


investigation of the psychology of learning and problem-solving.® 


Sixteen years ago in the summer of 1952—at a time when most people, sci- 


entists and laymen alike, were hardly beginning to grasp the full implication 


and powers of computers—Oettinger already noticed the significant role com: 
erstand and deal with their own theories 


puters can play in helping people und l un 
in their own disciplines. In an article entitled “Programming a Digital Com- 
ellow at the University Mathe- 


puter to Learn,” which he wrote when a Henry F 
matical Laboratory, Cambridge, England, Oettinger stated: 
i st 
The readiness with which the Edsac, aee gital computers, os x 
different roles at a moment's notice is one of their important properties . « « y 
ert the Edsac from an orthodox com- 


are required to conv! ora 
arning device, and deconversion 1s equally 


and other universal di 


few seconds of input time 
puting machine into an experimental le 


in Sci zd i Francisco: W. H. 
5 Anthony Oettinger, “The Uses of Computers in Science," in Information (San Fr 


Freeman, 1966), p. 113. 
* Ibid., pp. 128, 130. 
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rapid. For these reasons a flexible universal digital computer can serve with advantage 
as a proving ground for a wide variety of models.? 


Two years later, speaking again about computers, he wrote: "It is clear that 
how to do something becomes important only when it is understood what needs 
to be done."5 What we in education need from Oettinger is a sense of how 
technology can help us determine what needs to be done. 

The point of all this talk about my disappointment with Oettinger's present 
article is not at all involved with whether or not he is correct in what he says. 2 
lt is, instead, concerned with whether or not his statement is relevant. He is 
telling us to use technology properly without ever bothering to tell us what 
technology is. In this respect, I am reminded of the story about Epictetus which 
Abraham Kaplan tells? Epictetus was challenged by someone who insisted 
"Prove to me that I should study logic." "How will you know that it is a good 
proof?” was the reply. 


"Anthony Oettinger, “Programmi: Digital Co bier "me. 
XLIII (1952), PAGE Bg; Dn mputer to Learn," Philosophical Magazine, 


* Oettinger, "A Study for the Design of an Automatic Dictionary," E 
YY, PP. 2-5. 
°A. Kaplan, The Conduct of Inquiry (San Francisco: Chandler, 1964), p. 7. 


PATRICK SUPPES, Stanford University 


Anthony Oettinger could sell needles’ eyes to camels. His critique of education- 
al technology is entertaining, provocative, sarcastic, and witty. Hardly anyone 
could fail to be enthralled with it and find the reading of it a distinct pleasure, 
even though there are some infuriating misstatements and exaggerations. 

Perhaps the most useful thing I can do in response to Oettinger's essay is to 
comment on some of the technical aspects of his critique. Oettinger carefully 
and explicitly insists that, in the long run, computers will play a very large 
role in education. He is, however, extremely pessimistic about the short run. My 
own view of the short run is more Optimistic, and I will attempt here to give an 
alternative to Oettinger’s position. In particular I shall concentrate on one of 
the two critical concerns considered by Oettinger—the problem of individualiza- 
tion of instruction. 

I support much of Oettinger's criticism o£ the vague talk about individualiza- 
tion found in the educational literature. The theme of individualizing instruc- 
tion had its first serious impact on American education when John Dewey 
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began the University of Chicago laboratory school just before the turn of the 
century. Throughout this century, talk about individualization of instruction 
has been widespread in American education. Like much discussion about edu- 
cation, it has had what I like to call a "second-story" character, meaning fre- 
quent use of general abstract terms with no particular reference. to con- 
crete experience or to the occurrence of actual events in the classroom. The na- 
ture of this second-story talk is exemplified by such phrases as “providing for 
each student according to his individual needs,” and "adapting the curriculum 
to individual levels of ability and achievement.” The second phrase is some- 
what more definite than the first, because we can immediately visualize concrete 
measures of achievement and ability, but a major area of vagueness remains 
because we are not clear what is meant by “adapt.” 

I am not going to define individualization of instruction, or to fight a battle 
with the quotations cited by Oettinger or with his own comments on these quo- 
tations, A discussion of individualizing instruction is like a discussion about 
predicting the weather. For the main purposes at hand we don’t need a precise 
definition of what we mean by “weather.” We can simply resort to our intui- 
tions, and we all recognize when these intuitions are violated by an example or 
a statement. We also recognize the difficulties of predicting the weather; the same 
is true of individualizing instruction. dele 

Oettinger emphasizes the important point that achieving individualization of 
instruction is an heroic task and may be impossible in many situations. I agree 
that only to a limited extent can we expect teachers to carry the burdens of indi- 
vidualized instruction. I agree with Oettinger (p. 713) that the widespread que 
of computers for individualization of instruction seems à practical and feasible 
alternative. In order to bring a sense of concreteness to the discussion of individual- 
ization of instruction by the use of computers, I would like to review three pro- 
grams now in operation at Stanford. The first is the drill-and-practice sl 
in elementary mathematics, the second is the Brentwood tutorial gp a caa 
mentary mathematics, and the third is the tutorial program 1n elementary Russian 


at the university level. f Erbe 

The drill-and-practice mathematics program has been run on e 
computer (the PDP-1) with more than 1000 students participating daily pan 
academic year 1966-1967, and with more than 2,000 during 1967-1968. The 
2,000 students currently using the system live in California, Kentucky, Missis- 
sippi, or Iowa. The central purpose of this program is to provide a supplement 


to the teacher's regular instruction in elementary arithmetic. It is no news that a 
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regime of daily practice in arithmetic skills will contribute significantly to per- 
manent mastery of these skills. The problem for the teacher is to find the time and 
‘energy to offer such a program on anything approaching a daily basis. And it is 
that much more difficult for the ordinary teacher to offer an individualized program 
to each student. In the drill-and-practice program, the computer consoles are 
ordinary teletype machines placed in the schools and connected by telephone 
lines to the computer at Stanford. 

Individualization takes place in three distinct ways. First, under computer con- 
trol, the teletype types out an exercise. The student responds with an answer 
that is immediately evaluated. The temporal pace of the problem presenta- 
tion and the response of the system to the student's own answer is on an individ- 
ual basis for each student. There is in no sense lock-stepping from problem to 
problem across students. If the student is wrong he is given a second chance. 
1f his answer is correct, he is immediately given a new problem. 

The second aspect of individualization is the organization of the problems in 
terms of difficulty. At each grade level the curriculum in arithmetic, or more 
generally in elementary mathematics, is broken up into somewhat more than 
twenty concept blocks. Work in each concept block covers seven days. On the 
first day the student is given a pretest, and on the basis of his pretest score, he is 
placed on one of five levels for five days of training. During the training he 
moves up and down in the five levels depending upon his daily score. 

The third aspect of individualization is the selection of individualized review. 
While the student is working on a given concept block, he is also reviewing 
Previous concepts on which his individual work was least satisfactory. For ex- 


scored lowest, For one student this review block might be multiple-digit mul- 
tiplication; for another, problems of long division; and for another, solution of 
word problems. In addition, the review-block level of difficulty is selected at the 


energetic and able teacher would probably have difficulty in meeting the first 
requirement, that is, the “on-line” responsiveness to individual answers within 
a few seconds after the answers have been given by the students. It is also per- 
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fectly clear that under ordinary teaching circumstances it would not be easy 
or, indeed, practical for a teacher to maintain week after week and year after 
year such a complex program of individualized instruction. 

In terms of Oettingers essay, I emphasize that this is the drill-and-practice 
program which he confuses with the tutorial program at Brentwood. In addi- 
tion, there are no specialized technical personnel from the Stanford staff in any 
of the schools in which this program operates on a regular basis. We do not 
have Stanford personnel in Mississippi, in Kentucky, or in Iowa, or even in 
the schools relatively close to Stanford. The consoles are placed in ordinary 
schools and run by the local school personnel. 

This drill-and-practice program began in the spring of 1965, with one class 
of 40 students. In the academic year, 1968-1969, the number will exceed 7,000. 
(For the increase from 2,000 to 7,000 We are adding a PDP- 


memory.) The point to eniphasize here is that this program does represent a 
ion of individualized drill-and-practice in elemen- 


10 and additional 


strict operational implementat 
tary mathematics. 

The program at Brentwood, 
and-practice program that I have j 
programs at Brentwood, we have att 


in elementary mathematics (and also in readi c 
Richard C. Atkinson). A certain amount of the curriculum is handled in a 
classroom setting, but teachers and proctors are used primarily to help stu- 
dents who are having trouble with the tutorial program. For example, ee den 
dent is presented with material on a given concept; if he passes the gu 
test he moves on to new material. If he does not pass he is given a remedial loop. 
If he fails the remedial loop he will be given a second try at another loop, and 
if he still fails, a proctor-call is automatically made. This call brings a teacher 
to the console to provide individualized instruction for that student. It is cer 
tainly true that the Brentwood tutorial program is far too expensive for wide- 
spread use. As Oettinger notes (p. 713) there are an abundance of technical per- 
sonnel including specialized teachers in addition to the regular school personnel 
at the Brentwood Laboratory. Although I agree with Oettinger's remarks about 
the difficulty of using the Brentwood configuration on a broad basis, the Brent- 
wood tutorial program could not possibly be more uem from the drill- 
and-practice program. Oettinger's remarks are primarily directed at the Brent- 
wood tutorial program, not at the drill-and-practice program with which he is 
perhaps not familiar. 


which Oettinger badly confuses with the drill- 
ust described, is more radical. In the tutorial 
empted to carry the main load of instruction 
ng, under the direction of Professor 
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The three kinds of individualization described as part of the drill-and-practice 
program are also part of the Brentwood tutorial program. In addition, a main 
feature of the Brentwood system is that students are not required to work on the 
same concept block at the same time. The faster students will be considerably ' 
separated in terms of curriculum material from the slower students. In this sense 
an important feature of individualization at Brentwood is that students can 
determine their own progress through the curriculum, This is possible in a 
tutorial setting because what is offered at the console is not tied directly to 
the teacher’s work in the classroom, as it is in the drill-and-practice program. 

A second additional aspect of individualization at Brentwood is that all stu- 
dents do not eventually progress through the same curriculum material. Seg- 
ments are reserved only for the students who are making fast progress. In addi- 
tion, remedial loops and blocks for the maintenance of skills are given only to 
students who indicate on the basis of pretests that such additional work is 
needed. 

Again, I want to emphasize that in the first two operational years at Brentwood 
we have taken only the first steps in constructing an adequate tutorial system. 

In his discussion of the Brentwood Program (p. 715), Oettinger notes the 
number of teachers is not reduced when individualized instruction is offered at 
computer consoles. I offer the computer-based Russian course at Stanford as a 
counterexample to this claim. (This course was prepared under the direction of 
Professor Joseph van Campen.) In the elementary Russian course the regular 
classroom teacher has been totally eliminated. There are three main components 
of a secondary-school or college-level language course. These ‘components in- 
clude regular classroom sessions on a daily basis, several hours a week in the 
language laboratory, and regular homework assignments. Because we have now 
had considerable experience in preparing computer-based courses, we decided 
to replace only the first major component, regular classroom sessions, with daily 
sessions at computer consoles, The students continue to go to the language 
laboratory and they continue to do homework, but the regular teaching func- 
tion of the classroom has been eliminated. 

At the present time the elementary Russian course has all the features of 
individualization mentioned for the drill-and-practice system. Again, this is only 
a first step toward individualization of foreign-language instruction. The com- 
puter-based instruction at consoles does not include an attempt to deal seriously 
with pronunciation. For example we do not ask the students to verbalize orally 
many Russian words and sentences at the computer consoles; rather, the real 
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evaluation and drill in pronunciation takes place in the language laboratory. 
Apart, however, from pronunciation and the teaching of Cyrillic cursive, all 
the other standard functions of a first-year course are handled at computer 
consoles; these include comprehension of written Russian, comprehension of 
spoken Russian, and mastery of grammar and syntax. 

The evaluation of the Russian program has been strikingly positive. It is 
difficult even for the most disciplined person to pay attention, at an appropriate 
level of concentration, to group instruction in a language, even when the teach- 
ing sections are as small as ten to fifteen students. It is easy to drift, to day- 
dream, or to move back into English when some other student is being called 
upon to perform. By teaching Russian at a computer console, however, the sit- 
uation is individualized in a most important sense. Every single response is re- 
quired from the student sitting at the console. No questions are directed at any- 
one else. No responses from any other student enter the picture. The level of 
concentration and effort required is intense, but it is also rewarding. The stu- 
dent inevitably feels that his time is being efficiently used. In my judgment, at 
the tutorial level probably the first successful application on a broad basis of 
computer-assisted instruction will be at the secondary and college level of 
elementary foreign-language teaching. The psychological facts that I am hint- 
ing at in these brief remarks have not been properly set forth as yet, but I 
have a strong conviction that what I am saying about these matters is correct. 


(I don't always feel so certain about my viewsl) 

I hope this short essay has helped to clarify some of Oettinger's broad, and 
occasionally misleading, statements about individualization. Even though our 
work at Stanford is in its earliest stages, We feel that it shows how computers 
will be able to improve education by "individualizing instruction” in the several 
important interpretations of that phrase described above. In contrast to Profes- 
sor Oettinger, we believe this improvement will not be long in coming. 


WARREN G. BENNIS, State University of New York at Buffalo 


Oettinger's article confuses me. After the first reading 1 decided to reread the 
t I had obviously missed the first time around. 


article carefully to detect wha i i : 
After a second and third reading I am left with an inescapable conclusion: 


there is less here than meets the eye. 
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Oettinger begins with the revolutionary assertion that advertisers and com- 
mercial vendors occasionally overstate the case for the educational innovations 
they are trying to sell. He warns those gullible types who are naive enough to 
read (to say nothing of believe) Republic Steel ads not to let their aspirations 
rise with the touted success of these expensive gadgets; if they do they will al- 
most certainly be trapped by a false dream. Fair enough, I suppose, but hardly 
new or interesting and possibly misleading and lulling to those who look for any 
excuse to avoid the adoption of sensible technological aids to education. 

Oettinger then follows this soothing point with another outrageously bland 
assertion that school systems are rigid places, and even if all those gadgets were 
good, the frightened bureaucrats and stodgy teachers would either ignore or 
scorn them, like some modern Luddite. After some 18 pages of double space 
type, which may be the longest windup since Dizzy Dean pitched for the Cardi- 
nals, Oettinger's delivery is a sort of caricature of Einstein's wonderful quote: 
“We know nothing.” 

On Oettinger's pessimism about change (see pp. 703 f£), particularly in edu- 
cational systems, C. P. Snow's statement, made in 1961, still seems to hold. “In 
a society like ours,” Snow wrote, "academic patterns change more slowly than 
others. In my lifetime, in England, they have crystallized rather than loosened. I 
used to think that it would be about as hard to change, say, the Oxford and 
Cambridge scholarship examination as to conduct a major revolution. I now 
believe that I was over-optimistic." 

But there is a growing literature on educational innovation, partially sum- 
marized in Innovation in Education and exemplified by the work of Rogers, Mort, 
Lippitt, Benne, Crozier, Burns, Stalker, Leavitt, and many others.? Oettinger may 
lament the inability of school systems to adopt appropriate innovations, but this 
complaint is not so much untrue as imbalanced. Things just aren’t that hopeless. 

Perhaps a few concrete facts will provide a realistic perspective to Oettinger's 
generalities. The first industrial application of the computer took place as re- 
cently as 1956. Miles, writing in 1964, pointed out that 11 per cent of school 
systems sampled were using some form of programmed instruction, an instru- 
ment that became available only in 1954. The Physical Science Study Committee 
was formed in 1956; its first text was available in 1957; according to Mayer the 
PSSC materials were in use in nearly 20 per cent of American secondary schools 
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in 19612 Miles sifted through a lot of data about change and about the way 
subjects perceive change, and he concluded that "it seems fairly clear that the 
diffusion rates of the late 1930's and of the early 1960's, for a variety of reasons, 
are quite different."* 

Ithink Miles reached a fair conclusion and one that at least has more docu- 
mentation than Oettinger provides. I cannot say, however, that my perception 
of the rate of change satisfies me any more than Oettinger's seems to satisfy him. 

We know much more about the forces which facilitate or block change than 
Oettinger seems to recognize. He does not seem to be aware of such programs as 
the following: exposition and propagation of knowledge, elite corps programs, 
human relations training programs, scholarly consultation developed by Zetter- 
berg, circulation of ideas to the elite, developmental research, and action re- 
search. More recently a very complex but unusually powerful program which 


attempts to develop systems capable of innovation and adaptive change has 


emerged. 'This program, known as "organizational development," is a combina- 


tion of action research, consultation and training. It relies on a variety of inter- 
ventions, ranging from T-Groups and confrontation meetings to data collection, 
from individual analysis and feedback to the total system “team development” 


used at places such as TRW-Systems. 
Given the limitations of space, I 

agents” and “applied social scientists 
tive Science Quarterly I presented three models Í 
change: developmental, organic, and equilibrium. I also showed how a variety of 
practitioners working as change agents on structure, goals, people and tech- 
nology were not only bringing about change but helping to develop flexible and 
innovative organizational designs." Hollis Peter, in an article on which we col- 
laborated, developed a model of this change process which may interest the 
readers of this journal. Most models of organizational change include the ele- 
ments shown in the diagram below: data generation, feedback, and action plan- 
ning on the basis of the feedback; a client system and change agent, and some sort 
of program involving interpersonal and structural aspects of the organization. 


cannot describe the work of these “change 
" in any detail. Writing in the Administra- 
of social and organizational 


3 Martin Mayer, The Schools (New York: Harper, 1961), P- 263. 
5 Mui piis Pa i iences: Effecting Organizational Change, 
i 7 125-165. 


inistrative Sci terly, VIII (September, 1963), 6 TN h 
ler s mara pci} Peter, sanplyiog Behavioral Science for Organizational Cange, 
in Comparative Theories of Social Change, a report prepared by the Foundation for Research on 


Human Behavior (Ann Arbor, Mich., 1966). 
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DIAGRAM OF PLANNED CHANGE 


A deficiency in the existing theories of social change is that they tend to be 
weak in describing and explaining the variables of the system which are subject 
to manipulation. New theories of changing are being developed so that any 
possibilities for directing and implementing planned change can be more fully 
understood and exploited. In short, some behavioral scientists are not only in- 
terpreting the world in different ways; they are changing it. 

As I implied above, I object mainly to Oettinger's global statements about 
the propensity of school systems to resist change. Such statements as: “... if the 
change seems undesirable to the schools . . . but the (external) pressures (for it) 
are strong, the schools are likely to adopt evasive tactics which suggest the form of 
change without commitment to its substance,” (p. 703) are not necessarily wrong, 
but are so subject to conditional qualification and empirical justification that 
they invalidate his orientation. While I do think most educational social systems 
are more impervious to innovation than other institutions in our society, there 
is a growing body of literature and an increasing number of competent change 
agents who have learned to help develop those conditions which make these 
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systems more open, less rigid and guarded, and essentially more vulnerable to 
planned change. I wish Oettinger would examine this literature and expose 
himself to countervailing experiences rather than plead ignorance. 


ROBERT GLASER, University of Pittsburgh 


Overall, I have two general reactions to Oettinger's article. First, it responds pri- 
marily to materials written for advertising purposes and for other various kinds of 
persuasion (including Congressional reports) rather than to any deep investiga- 
tions. I know that advertising and political announcements can be highly influ- 
ential and it is probably useful to react at this level—somebody should—but it is a 
better tactic to meet superficiality with constructive analysis. Second, as an applied 
mathematician who is interested in education, Oettinger is so overwhelmed by the 
complexity of human behavior that he considers it invulnerable to study by the 
methods of science; things are so imprecise that nothing is really known—it is 
too complicated. However, Oettinger should know that behavioral scientists, 
like other scientists, are schooled in attempting to handle the complexity of 
their disciplines; they proceed in their work on a professional, workmanlike 
basis, and can make progress amid scientific controversies. He also must be 
aware that the behavioral sciences advance the way other sciences advance, not 
only from theory to application but from application to theory. 


Individualized Instruction 
Oettinger is correct when he 
tion has been mostly lip service, 


points out that the concern about individualiza- 
that it has not been defined operationally, that 
present attempts at implementing it are not complete enough, that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to accomplish, and that attempts at it get squeezed back by 
o correct in pointing out that many current 
experimental computer instruction programs give only the illusion a individual 
tailoring. Oettinger concludes that “... we remain at quite us distance from 
implementing truly individualized instruction in the classroom" (p. 702); although 
he leaves the words “quite” and “truly” undefined. I can best reply to his e 
marks on individualized instruction by reaffirming some old values and stating 


a general model for implementation. 


institutional pressures. He is als 
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As a countermeasure to Oettinger's statement, it is necessary to reaffirm that 
the most pressing need in education today and in the foreseeable tomo is 
the individualization of instruction, generally defined as adapting instruction 
to individual characteristics and background. Education dedicated to this end 
can not only maximize individual competence, but provide every individual with 
à sense of pride and uniqueness, and a feeling of capability to assist as a full- 
fledged member of society. When the individualization of education is taken seri- 
ously, it is difficult to think in terms of such categories as “the very talented,” “the 
disadvantaged,” “the handicapped,” and so forth. One rather thinks in terms of 
the capabilities which each individual has, on the basis of which an optimal edu- 
cational environment can be provided in keeping with each individual's accom- 
plishments and desires. Individualization is a necessity in education; there is an 
urgency about this which cannot be set aside. 

The goals of those of us who are concerned with individualized instruc- 
tion are not much different from the goals of others who have thought seri- 
ously about education in our society. Education ought to provide society with 
people who are capable of doing new things, rather than repeating what other 
generations have done, and with people who can analyze and verify so that 
they do not readily accept available trends of thought. To recognize these goals 
is one thing; to attempt to approximate them is another. As a scientist, I am 
primarily concerned with the operational mechanisms by which these goals are 
attained. Mechanism is indeed the right word; it denotes the specificity re- 
quired to carry out a reliable, replicable system. It need not imply rigidity and 
non-humanism. These goals are difficult to measure, but few have ever con- 
tended that the most easily measured products of education are necessarily the 
most valuable (let us bear this in mind later on when I discuss behavioral ob- 


jectives). On the other hand, attempts must be made to measure what we say 
we are after. 


to teach them appropriately an i 
subject-matter learning and pers 
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aspects of personality and life style can be developed in the course of subject- 
matter learning, and learned less effectively in more abstract ways. This is one 
reason why my own work in individualized instruction has been subject-matter 
oriented. 

I wonder how Oettinger would react to the following model for implementing 
and investigating individualized instruction. More detail is presented elsewhere. 
'The model proceeds as a sequence of operations; the first step considers Oet- 
tinger's concern about “behavioral objectives." 

1. The outcomes of learning are specified in terms of observable competence 
and the conditions under which it is to be exercised. A. fundamental require- 
ment in developing an individualized program is to first describe assessable 
student performance. With all the furor (to which at least one of us contributes) 
about the vices and virtues of behavioral objectives, Oettinger should recognize 
that specifying and attempting to measure the outcomes of learning does not 
imply that students need be trained to narrow specifications in a production- 
line manner. On the contrary, vague specification of the desired outcomes leaves 
little concrete information about what the educational process should strive to 


attain. (Oettinger pleads for this kind of information.) Interaction between the 
specification of outcomes and instructional procedures provides a basis for 
redefinition of objectives. There is a sustained process of clarifying goals, work- 

ning the objectives, modifying 


ing toward them, evaluating progress, reexami; 
instructional procedures, and clarifying the objectives in light of evaluated ex- 
and openendedness are de- 


perience. If creativity, inquiry, complex reasoning, 
sirable aspects of human behavior, then this needs to be a recognized and 


assessable goal. A major failing of education has been the lack of behavioral 
objectives; overly general objectives have forced us to settle for what can be 
easily expressed and measured. $ 

2. Detailed diagnosis is made of the initial state with which a learner EO 
into an instructional situation. It is presumptuous to carry out educational 
procedure without careful assessment of initial Jearner characteristics. It is like 
ness without first describing the symptoms. The 
uld include assessment of the learner's knowl- 
learning-style preferences (which I do 


i i Js,” in Evaluation 
1 Robert Glaser, “Evaluation of Instruction a: 2 i els," ir 

of poor E M. C. Wittrock (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1969, in press). See 
also Robert Glaser, “Adapting the ‘Elementary School Curriculum to Individual Performance, 

Proceedings of the 1967 Invitational Conference on Testing Problems (Princeton, N.J.: Education- 


al Testing Service, 1968), pP- 3-36- 
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not know how to measure very well), and perceptual and motor-skill capabilities. 
This accumulated long-term history should consist of measures that are relevant 
to the immediate instructional step that is to be taken. In contrast to the usual 
kind of test battery used to predict eventual success in school, measures are 
required which enable us to suggest to the student what choices are available for 
his next instructional activity. Research data have indicated that the predictors 
of immediate learning success and the predictors of long-range achievement are 
not necessarily the same factors. 

8. The immediate instructional step consists of educational alternatives adap- 
tive to the performance profiles determined in the student population. Alterna- 
tive instructional procedures are selectively assigned to the student or made avail- 
able to him for his selection. The range and characteristics of educational op- 
portunities that need to be made available require systematic investigation and 
cannot be left to the pressures and vagaries of the marketplace. Instructional 
alternatives can probably be considerably enhanced by the development of ap- 
propriate instructional materials and procedures, including computer-based 
terminals. The significant instructional problem is to devise ways and means 
whereby the student can directly interact with the subject matter and obtain 
feedback as a result of his thought and effort. Oettinger is doing some in- 
teresting investigations along these lines, and appears to be aware of the tendency 
of many CAI developers to put the teacher or tutor into the computer, rather 
than to put the student directly in contact with the subject matter. Of course, 
the computer is not always necessary to accomplish the latter, and much can be 
cast in the form of teacher-conducted seminars and exercises, kits, programmed 
instructional materials, and simple machines. But for certain purposes computer 
capabilities will be quite useful. 

4. As the student proceeds to learn from the instructional procedures made 
available to him, his performance is monitored and assessed at shorter or longer 
intervals, appropriate to what is being taught. Monitoring performance provides 
a basis for feedback and reinfortement to the learner and a basis for further 
adaptation to his requirements. This short-term learning history, together with 
the long-term history, provides the information 


1 terial or procedure itself. In the 
IPI project, we are working out detailed testing procedures, embedded in the 


course of instruction, that monitor student performance. "These tests determine 
whether a student should be taught or not be taught a particular subject- 
2 
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matter unit, and we are studying the accuracy and reliability of these tests 
and the extent to which they reflect retention. In addition to straight achieve- 
ment scores, we have looked at measures of the rate of student learning, and will 
try to operationally define "learning style." It is obviously important to know how 
well a student learns and the manner in which his learning occurs. 

I suspect that the rate of learning is a deeper variable than Oettinger's re- 
marks would indicate. Rate can indicate a student's inductive capability, i.e., 
whether he makes broad leaps through the subject matter, given the oppor- 
tunity to do so, or whether the student proceeds in a more steplike, steady 
fashion. Rate is related to the amount of practice a student requires to retain 
what he learns. Rate may suggest whether a student is impulsive or reflective, 
ie, whether he rushes through the subject matter, and rightly or wrongly at- 
tempts to see how much of an expert he has become. Rate also reflects aspects 
of motivation. Much research has shown that rate is a behavior which the in- 
structional environment can significantly influence. Thus it is a good variable 
with which to begin attempts to individualize instruction. 

5. Because assessment, instruction, and performance are interlinked, one de- 
termining the nature and requirement for the other, the learning outcomes to be 
optimized are critical. Is it retention, transfer of learning to other subject matters, 
the magnitude of difference between pre- and post-test scores, motivation to con- 
tinue learning, the ability to inquire and explore with the subject matter, or all of 
these? If monitoring the instructional process permits instruction to become 
precise enough, then a good job can be done to maximize some gains and mini- 
mize others; and we must take care to assess those ends we are serving and 
those we are not, although we may desire to teach the latter. 

The information obtained from the continuous assessment of learning is used 
by the teacher and the student to make instructional prescriptions toward certain 
objectives. It is important to study what kind of information is required and 
how it is used for making effective instructional decisions. For the past two years 
my colleagues and I have been working on a computer management system 
which is designed to supply up-to-the-minute information on a classroom termi- 
nal that can be used by the teacher, the student, and the researcher. What in- 
formation is useful and what is not? How can the teacher monitor the informa- 
tion from many students in a way so that every student gets a thoughtful 
decision? How can students best employ information to make decisions for 
themselves? A computer is useful to assist in and to make intensive analyses 
of instructional decisions. The characteristics of this decision process are a central 
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matter in the individualization of instruction, whether automated or not. I suspect 
that individualization will be introduced into the schools first by nonautomated 
methods, like some version of the IPI system; added to this will be a computer 
management system for assisting the teacher in student assessment and diagnosis; 
then added to this will be increased student activity at the terminal. 

6. The system has inherent in its design the capability for accumulating in- 
formation on the basis of which it can improve its operation and come closer 
to its goals. A data bank on student and teacher performance can be available for 
this purpose. Formative evaluation of this sort will enable the instructional de- 
signer to do a better job and will provide facts for a deeper understanding of 
the educational process. 


Change in the Schools 


Oettinger's first major point was that there are serious problems involved 
in the individualization of instruction; his second point is that school systems 
are so complex and resistant to change that educational innovations, like com- 
puters, may never be useful—unless the schools are drastically reorganized and 
appropriately funded to absorb reform. In this section, Oettinger makes many 
excellent points, It is difficult, inordinately difficult, for schools to reorganize, 
and I would underscore Oettinger's point that the threat of lowered performance 


place? Change in school Systems can come about by the introduction of things— 
Instructional materials, explicit procedures, and machine aids (including com- 
puters). Let me elaborate. The usual suggestions for change in education, such 


cation of teachers, have not been very successful. The first idea is based on the 
false assumption that research 8ets directly translated into practice by practi- 
toners; this is not true in medicine and engineering, and similarly not true in 


traditional inertias; and exhortation to change is less effective than providing 
situations and vehicles about which change must occur, 

Materials and equipment used as tools for instruction apparently will be a 
most effective instrument for change in the immediate future. Tangible equip- 
ment becomes rapidly disseminated in the schools; motion pictures, television, 
workbooks and kits, standardized tests, language laboratories, and teaching ma- 
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chines, all show the power of the diffusibility of concrete objects. The constructive 
task is to disseminate these objects in ways that produce significant change in 
instructional practices and school organization. How can a device or a set of 
instructional materials be introduced into an organization and have its intended 
effect? This is not a new problem in institutions outside of education. In medi- 
cine and engineering, instruments for professional use must be accompanied by 
detailed instructions and frequently involve intensive training. Similarly, edu- 
cational materials and devices must be accompanied by tested procedures to 
be recommended to teachers and students; and instructions for schools should 
include information about the appropriate environment for installation and 
continued use. A good deal of effort needs to be devoted to these aspects of 
educational materials. In the past, more attention has been paid to the tool 
itself than to its effective use. It is incumbent upon both the seller and the buyer 
to insist upon validated (i.e, backed up by evidence) information about how 
to use a product, what organizational changes are required, and the conditions 
under which its effectiveness will be enhanced or diminished. 

One answer, then, to Oettingers quite justified concern that people and 
equipment are not up to the task of changing education is to introduce the con- 
cepts of development, design, and field testing, generally associated with other 
fields, To say that education, like other social systems, is more complex than 
anything that society has tackled before is to say nothing new. To say that 
development and field testing cannot proceed because we do not have enough 
reliable research and design tools, and do not have wellstated goals is again 
not a new story. All of these things have been said repeatedly of complex 
problems in the past. 

Oettinger concludes that the present combination of institutional rigidity and 
embryonic equipment technology precludes significant progress in the next 
decade. But Oettinger omits the important new technology that has resulted 
from the application of behavioral science to practical human affairs. This 
work is going on, perhaps faster than Oettinger thinks; it is providing the 
principles and the evaluative procedures to make hardware technology viable 
and to shape organizational change. 

The examples that Oettinger uses to illustrate his despair—the language labo- 
ratory and the Brentwood school—are loaded examples. The language labora- 
tory was put on the market before modern notions of programmed instruction 
became popular; if the hardware and adequate instructional software had oc- 
curred together, I believe both would have complemented each other. As it was, 


procedures for effective learning were left to chance or local user development, 
and the user instructions provided by manufacturers generally had little or no 
field testing. Oettinger's comments on the Brentwood school are ill-timed. That 
project had its awkwardnesses, but the first time around for an experimental 
system. primarily produces suggestions for improvement and redesign, rather 
than generalizations about future inadequacies. 


The Longer Range 


In his statement on long-range prospects (pp. 715 ff.) Oettinger counters what 
I have just said by asserting that Progress in education and other types of social 
problems is held back because science has not progressed far enough. Although 
this Statement might be debated, what is more important is his failure to 
acknowledge that the interaction between science and application is a two-way 
street. As Oettinger well knows, a Strong case can be made that science often 
has been propelled forward by technological thrusts, A recent article? points 
to the impact of the bomb on nuclear physics, the transistor on solid state 
physics, the first practical laser on aspects of Optics and other areas, and the 
Super-conducting magnet on investigation in Superconductivity and low-tem- 
perature physics, If this is so, then I would suggest that intense application by 
behavioral scientists to educational problems would be more helpful than de- 


revise, or abandon. 


In the pursuit of educational improvement through research and development, 
1 may be, as Oettinger is, “quite unable to make any wise and ringing and opti- 
mistic proposal for the future,” but I do feel a seri 
structive plans, 


* Harvey Brooks, "Physics and the Polity," Science, CLX (1968), 396-400. 
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JAMES W. BECKER, Research for Better Schools 


Perhaps the best place to begin a critique of this essay is to touch the current 
reality of American schools. Intellectual assumptions about what schools are or 
are not do not bring reality into focus. 


A Touch of Reality 

Whether technology will bring glowing changes to the schools of America is 
almost irrelevant when weighed against the present reality. One does not have 
to be coy about an unnamed "Small City” or a Watertown, Massachusetts, to 
make a devastating point. The facts are more devastating. 

Newark, New Jersey, for example, which has had a great deal of publicity and 
has been the subject of several extensive reports helps to bring reality into 
proper focus. Here are some of the public facts about Newark, New Jersey, as 
reported by the Governor's Commission.* 


The 76,000 pupil public school system is in such an “advanced state of decay” 
that only the state’s taking over and running it can offer any hope for im- 
provement. 

Mayor Hugh J. Addonizio “heartily endorsed" a state takeover and offered 
his help in making the transfer quick and easy. 

One half of secondary pupils are or will be functionally illiterate when they 
complete their high school education. 

In grade seven, Newark’s average on the Stanford arithmetic test was 5.1, 
compared to the national norm of 7.2. 

The dropout rate from 1962-1966 (cumulative) was 32 per cent. 

The public school system is $250 million behind in capital construction, 
yet the city and school board have reached legal bonding limits. 

Thirty of the 75 buildings were constructed before 1900; 44 are more than 
50 years old. 

Thirty-five of the 50 elementary schools are operating at from 101 to 151 
per cent of capacity. 

Twenty-eight per cent of the children leave Newark’s system each year for 
suburban or parochial schools; they are replaced by southern Negro immi- 
grants and Puerto Ricans from New York City. 


1 Governor's Select Commission on Civil Disorder, Report for Action (Trenton, N.J., February, 
1968). 


* Howard J. Ashby, president of the Newark Board of Education, testified: 


“I think somewhere along the line someone has to say ‘Stop.’ This is it. We 
are not doing a good job, professional educator or layman, and say these are 
the facts. Until such time as these reading levels and arithmetic levels come 
up, there isn't anyone who can say in the City of Newark, professional or 
otherwise, we are doing a good job because these children just can't read and 
do arithmetic. Until they are able to accomplish that on a broad base and 
we have more than six out of every 100 above the national norm, I don't 
think we can say that we are doing a good job... What I want to do is put 
the facts on the table without any cover-up because I think this is the time 
to do it...I think we are going to have to call a sharp halt to all of the 
camouflage that has gone on for the past 10, 15, and 20 years." 


Needless to say, Newark is in serious danger of losing a majority of its 
teachers, 

Take the 100 largest cities in the United States and use Newark as a base 
multiplier. It can be documented, almost to the same degree, that a state of ad- 
vanced decay now exists in the public schools which enroll the majority of 
those who attend school. Nothing better illustrates the sharp contrast in Ameri- 
can values. Within one thousand days it is highly probable that the first man 


schools, many of which were built in the nineteenth century, most still ignoring 
the technology of the twentieth century, but all of them preparing children to 
live in the twenty-first century now only thirty-two years away. 

Anyone can be pessimistic about our schools of today, but the point that many 
people miss, including the author of Run, Computer, Run, is that society gets 
pretty nearly what it wants, For years the real operational goal of those who 
control public education has not been to have good Schools, but to have 
schools that are just barely good enough. 


Oettinger apparently takes for granted that public school administrators have 


If one accepts this belief, then one can also believe that by some new 
act of will the public school Can set the matter right, in time. But the 
belief is quite invalid and, as a basis of planning, dangerous. Rather, the same 
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unemployment have also burdened the city school systems with a scarcity of re- 
sources and the disadvantages of an untroubled conscience. Is it possible to be- 
lieve, for example, that it is only accidental that in every state the school subsidy 
formulas have always discriminated against the cities? Is it possible to believe 
that the cities’ big taxpaying corporations, whose owners and managers almost 
always live in the suburbs, have really wanted to pay taxes to support schools 
at levels high enough to remediate the social, economic, and educational dis- 
advantages of their employees' children? Is it possible, to be nasty about it, that 
the small band of congressmen who control Washington's public schools have 
really troubled themselves with the decades of evidence that Washington's 
schools have been shamefully inadequate to the needs of Washington's poor? 

No, it is only possible to believe that the cities’ public schools are, on purpose, 
no better than the people who control the money and power have wanted them 
to be. True, there have always been enough school superintendents and prin- 
cipals who have been willing to accept the constraints imposed upon them, but 
it would be a gross error to assume that it has ever been, or is now, within the 
power of professional educators to make school systems very different from what 
their boards of control and those who control them decide. Educators do not 
make basic educational policy. This fact is of central importance, not only be- 
cause it argues for a different strategy of analysis, but because it helps to dis- 
tinguish among the several kinds of possible educational improvement. 

In this same context it can be understood why only a dozen years ago the 
dollar investment in educational research was, in Clarke's phrase, “as zero." The 
schools and the industries that serve them have failed to invest money in re- 
search, development, and technology, because there has not been the kind of 
money these intrinsically expensive ventures require—and require, as a matter 
of fact, in long-term time. If there is a note of hope today it is that these financial 
deficiencies are beginning to yield to the forces of desperation. We are investing 
real money in curriculum construction, in research and development, and in 
exemplary programs. Not yet enough, but we are beginning. 


Individually Prescribed Instruction 

For some reason, Oettinger never defines the word individualization. The 
reader is treated to a round trip of both pathos and humor with a slight mixture 
of bias. Not wanting to speak for the whole of individualization, I do feel some- 
What responsible for at least correcting the view of Individually Prescribed In- 
struction (IPI) (see pp. 699 f£). 


IPI is more than a simple matter of using a technological gimmick or a de- 
vice, and changing something that is ordinarily done one way and doing it an- 
other. IPI requires some technology, but the technology is not IPI. IPI is a 
strategy. IPI is a different view of the way teaching should be done. 

Oettinger offers the notion that individualized instruction is unfair because it 
extends the promise of individualized instruction, but does not allow maximum 
freedom for "creativity." This is pure nonsense. 

There is no necessary definition of "individualized instruction" which re- 
quires that the student be completely free to pursue his own ends. 

IPI does not accept the theory that every child should do exactly what he 
wants. This is simply not a part of IPI; whether it ought to be is another ques- 
tion entirely. The Strategy of IPI does not require that every child be complete- 
ly free to experiment and do anything he wants. IPI's Strategy assumes that the 
ends are known, that somebody does in fact prescribe the goals, and that a 
student is supposed to reach those carefully defined goals. Indeed, it is a high- 
ly structured kind of Strategy. Oettinger's essay never deals directly with this 
interpretation of “individualized instruction.” 

Thus we find Oettinger criticizing IPI because it does not meet his unde- 
fined criteria of what constitutes individualization of instruction (see p. 700). It 


somebody other than the student. 
dition. 
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and techniques." If there is to be any future promise, new possibilities must be 
explored and developed now. 

Even if the controllers of educational policy had a change in attitude and pro- 
vided real money support, a serious question would remain—do we really know 
enough to make a difference for kids; or, are we all guilty of pooling ignorance? 


Reply 


In the foregoing discussion, a number of additional perspectives were contrasted 
to that of Professor Oettinger and Miss Marks. The Editors have given them a 
chance to reply to these discussants, and we extend an invitation to readers to 
continue the interchange of views on the subject in the “To the Editors” section 
of future issues. 


ANTHONY G. OETTINGER and SEMA MARKS, Harvard University 


A firm grasp of two important distinctions is needed to put this discussion on a 
sound footing, 

First, it is vitally important to distinguish between ultimate promise and im- 
mediate possibility. Second, one must avoid confusing a belief in the value of 
science with a belief that science necessarily has all the answers. Our critics show 
the influence of both kinds of confusion. Many stages of progress and many 
pitfalls lie between the gleam in the eye that stimulates the practice and the 
development of proven methods that are ready for immediate use in the schools. 
There is likewise a gap between asking a question and having an answer. 

Ellis to the contrary notwithstanding, steel company and other industrial 
and publishing sales pitches, as well as the pronouncements of elected and ap- 
pointed officials, do reflect and induce in educational circles a significant body 
of prevailing opinion about educational technology. More important, however, 
is the fact that industrialists and politicians do matter. If, as Becker states, 
“the cities’ public schools are, on purpose, no better than the people who control 
money and power have wanted them to be” (p. 749), then the belief that educa- 
tional technology can today solve the problems of our inner cities merits the 
closest examination now, even if Belanger has heard it all before. 


Last March, the United States Office of Education convened a conference on 
"Educational Systems for the Seventies" (ES '7o) in the belief that “various 
elements of the educational process—such as team teaching, program instruc- 
tion, flexible scheduling, computer-assisted teaching, and individualized curricula 
have recently been examined by researchers and judged to be important addi- 
tions to current practice," Starting from the assumption that great ideas exist 
and are ready to be poured into the schools, a companion report expressed 
distress in the face of an alleged "tremendous time lag between the initial re- 
search findings and the implementation of these findings" adding that "even 
with the rapid escalation of Federal research funds for education the return 
on this investment has been inconsequential"? There is some doubt about 
whether "research" funds have escalated or merely funds for premature appli- 
cations. It is part of the national mood to expect a quick return on investments. 
The disparity between the actual research results and expectations often leads 
both scientists and educators into exaggerations that begin as well-intentioned 
rhetorical devices and may end in self delusion. Likewise, expediency leads 
politicians into their own scientific or technological promises in order to help 
pass a bill, win an election, or sugar coat the bitter political pill of social reform. 

Suppes carefully confirms the experimental character of the Brentwood tu- 
ronal program: more than a gleam, not yet proven. We have no quarrel with his 

strong conviction” about the psychological advantages of the Stanford Russian 
experiment (p. 735). His intuitions are a sound basis for further research, albeit 


* Untitled pamphlet from “Conference on Educati 
Office of Education, New Orleans, March, 1968, i 
"Untitled pamphlet from same conference. 


onal Systems for the Seventies,” United States 
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Glaser confuses faith in science with results. Perhaps behavioral sciences will 
indeed “advance like other sciences advance" (p. 739). They should be encouraged 
to do so. Our point is merely that as yet they have provided little of immediate 
practical value. Stating his conviction that “individualization is a necessity in 
education" (p. 740) Glaser goes on to express his belief that the principal goals 
of education are "to provide society with people who are capable of doing new 
things, rather than repeating what other generations have done, and people 
who can analyze and verify so that they do not readily accept available trends 
of thought" (p. 740). 

Thus, from this point of view, drill and practice is not a principal goal of 
education! This is a pity since it represents what we have described without 
any pejorative intent, as “mass production to narrow specifications with rigid 
quality control” (p. 701). If Suppes is right, mass production has some merit 
and is what one form of technology is best equipped to tackle right now. 
If it is taboo to think that mass production has some value in at least some 
phases of education, then even this advance is to be denied us. 

Conscious decisions about values are, therefore, unavoidable since, after stat- 
ing other goals, Glaser admits that “to recognize these goals is one thing; to at- 
tempt to approximate them is another.” He further indicates that 
“these goals are difficult to measure, but few have ever contended that the most 
easily measured products of education are necessarily the most valuable” (p. 740). 
This tacit assumption that measured products are least valuable is as open to 
question as any notion that drill and practice can satisfy the needs of all of edu- 
cation. 

In the remainder of his discussion, Glaser admirably describes interesting goals 
for behavioral scientists and valuable experimental results. Where, however, are 
the “important additions to current practice"? There again, his modest and schol- 
arly investigations have been federalized into a system whereby “the dropout prob- 
lem would be largely licked” (p. 700). 

Bennis takes us to task for having no answers. We are not proud of our ig- 
norance, but then neither are we ashamed of admitting ignorance rather than 
reading chicken entrails. Bennis himself admits that “a deficiency in the existing, 
theories of social change is that they tend to be weak in describing and explaining 
the variables of the system which are subject to manipulation” (p. 738). Precisely! 
It is not denying the possibility of future progress in social sciences to state that 
there is little here to aid the layman in his job of making decisions. Who is to 
say that his intuition is worse than pseudo-scientific cant? It seems equally im- 


plausible that Belanger's fertilized egg was intended to be among the “important 
additions to current practice." 

Becker wisely points to the wider context of the schools, If he is right, then the 
use of unproven educational technology as a placebo is dangerous indeed. 
When a program must be successful by definition, the need for a good 
show often overwhelms scientific objectivity; after the curtain falls, little 
remains either of practical value or of added insight. It may be expe |. 
dient politically, when poverty is "in," to seek support of educational tech- 
nology on the ground that it will solve the problems of our inner cities and 
to use it as a "Trojan horse, either for wheeling in needed reforms or for 
papering over the "devastating facts." If, however, this leads to demands for an 
immediate return on investment and if failure to produce this return is both 
probable and verifiable, then the experiment is not really good strategy. Pointing 
this out is not a defense of the status quo, but merely intellectual honesty. 
When ideas that are promising as objects of research and honest experiment 
give birth through artificial dissemination to a brood of hysterical fads, there 
is also the danger that angry reaction will dump out the egg with the shell. The 


ultimate promise of educational technology must therefore be sold on other 
grounds, 


defined from outside for teacher and pupil alike, classes the experiment at this 
stage among those techniques which we have called mass production to narrow 
specifications with rigid quality control. As Glaser indeed admits, such a tech- 


cea, or for masquerading with words like "team-teaching," "programmed instruc- 


ion” “flex? : « : 
tion," "flexible scheduling," "computer assisted teaching," "individualized cur- 
ricula," or "organic curricula." 


Ellis has served us well by quoting extensively from some of Oettinger's 
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sense of how technology can help determine what needs to be done. What needs 
to be done is a human problem. Technology only determines what can be done. 

It is difficult to reason from faith in science and from some past evidence 
that scientific knowledge has had valuable practical consequences, to a prediction 
that a particular branch of science, or its technological offshoots, can and will pro- 
duce practical and valuable results within a predetermined time span. There is a 
disparity between the limitation of predictions and the desire of those who 
pay the bills to have something concrete to show for their money. This dis- 
parity is an important factor in the current confrontation between a scien- 
tific community which has seen its financial needs become a matter of ac- 
tive public concern, and an economy-minded government which needs to 
show results. This problem will not be solved either by scientists pretend- 
ing they have all the answers or by government agencies funding quickie 
cures. So grave a political and intellectual problem should not be clouded 
by self-delusion. We need to search for policies which encourage diversity 
and experimentation. We must admit for science the same possibility for 
failure or delayed reward that characterizes all other human enterprises. We 
must search for means of maximizing the options open to us within the bud- 
getary constraints imposed by competing national goals. In the absence of a sin- 
gle panacea, we must provide the kind of flexibility that is necessary for people 
to follow diverse paths toward knowledge and its useful applications. 


Report Analysis: National 
Advisory Commission on Civil 
Disorders * 


The Report of the National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders, initiated 
by the President after the riots of Summer, 1967, received sustained national 


centrates on the Report's empirical studies, using them as a basis for analyzing 
the relationship between research and public policy. The initial section of Mr. 
Light's essay provides a brief summary of the Report. Robert L. Green, Pro- 


n State University, focuses his atten- 


tion on the Report's policy recommendations, especially those dealing with 
education, 


RICHARD J. LIGHT 
Harvard University 


* Report of the National Advisory Commission 
1968). All page references are to the Bantam editi 


Harvard Educational Review Vol. 38 No. 4 Fall 1968 
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The most obvious question concerns the quality of the specific techniques of 
the survey studies in the Report. A more important question is raised, however, by 
the fact that this Report may be used as a prototype for future national study 
efforts; what should be the relationship between the means (method) and 
ends (policy recommendations) of such national behavioral studies? 


Summary of the Report 


The Riot Commission Report is divided into three parts: "What Happened?"; 
"Why Did it Happen?"; and "What Can Be Done?" The Commission in an- 
swering the first question reports that a rioter was typically a black American 
who was “a teenager or young adult, a lifelong resident of the city in which he 
lived, a high school dropout, . . . usually underemployed or employed in a menial 
job, ... somewhat better educated that his non-rioting Negro neighbor. He was 
proud of his race, extremely hostile to both whites and middle-class Negroes 
and although informed about politics, highly distrustful of the political system” 
(p. 7). It found that the grievances of rioters centered around five issues: police 
practices, employment, housing, education, and ineffectiveness of the political 
structure (pp. 7-8). It found no evidence of an organized national conspiracy. 

The Commission attributed the “why” of the civil disorders clearly and with- 
out hedging. “Despite these complexities, certain fundamental matters are clear. 
Of these, the most fundamental is the racial attitude and behavior of white 
Americans toward black Americans. Race prejudice has shaped our history 
decisively; it now threatens to affect our future" (p. 10). Specified by the Com- 
mission as factors contributing to the disorders were pervasive racial discrimi- 
nation in employment, education, and housing, the massive and growing con- 
centrations of impoverished black ghettos, and “a widespread belief among 
Negroes in the existence of police brutality and in a ‘double standard’ of justice 
and protection—one for Negroes and one for whites” (p. 11). Life in America’s 
urban ghettos, where nearly all civil disturbances were centered, was. found to 
entail high crime rates, poor health and sanitation conditions, and the exploita- 
tion of residents by local merchants. Finally, the Commission found that a com- 
bination of circumstances foreclosed the possibility that black Americans could 
employ the escape route from poverty followed by immigrants. 

The final section of the Riot Commission Report offers numerous specific 
action proposals which the Commission believes will begin to chip away at the 
barrier between black and white America. Included among the political recom- 


mendations are more effective grievance-response mechanisms for ghetto resi- 
dents; resident participation in public policy formulation; development of mech- 
anisms to generate community support for law enforcement; and avoidance of 
indiscriminate and excessive use of force in reaction to civil disorders. 

Specific recommendations are also offered for dealing with problems of em- 
ployment, education, the welfare system, and housing. In particular, high-priority 
recommendations for education are the ultimate elimination of racial segrega- 
tion in urban schools; immediate and drastic improvement of schools located 
in ghetto areas; expansion of the Teacher Corps into a major national pro- 
gram; year-round education for disadvantaged students; innovative educational 
programs devoted to total educational needs, including culture and arts, recre- 
ation, job training, work experience, and camps; and sharply-expanded early 
childhood education programs such as Head Start. The Commission recommended 
major changes not only in funding but in program structure to develop the ghetto 
school into a useful social institution, and suggested that curricula should be 
modified to include a recognition of the contributions made by minority groups 
to American civilization. They also proposed a national program of adult edu- 
cation, geared to the goal of developing a minimum level of adult literacy. Finally 
the Commission advocated increased Opportunities for vocational education and 
the removal of financial barriers to higher education (Pp. 424-456). 


Critique of Methodology 


Most of the descriptive data about riot 
taken in Newark and Detroit (pp. 1713178): The quality of these studies is cru- 
cial, since they have presumably affected the Commission’s policy recommenda- 
tions and may influence the recommendations of others, In general, the design and 
the data collection aspects of these Surveys seem well executed. However, the 
analyses and the interpretation of the data collected from these surveys are not 


well done, and some of the conclusions the Commission drew are thus highly 
questionable. 


These studies categorized black 
and Newark as either rioters, 


ers is generated from sample surveys 


persons living in the riot areas of Detroit 
noninvolved, or counter-rioters. The Commission 
collected and analyzed data concerning education, income, and political and 


social attitudes of such persons. A number of basic mistakes were made in the 


a The Detroit data were collected two weeks after the disorder; the Newark data were collected 
approximately six months after the disorder, 
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sequence of chi-square analyses used to decide whether the three groups studied 
differ significantly on these characteristics. 

First, several empty and nearly-empty cells are present in the cross-classifications 
on income and education. It is well-known that the presence of such cells may 
substantially affect a chi-square value. Second, the significance levels for chi- 
square analyses were improperly interpreted. When comparing the responses of 
three treatment groups, it is incorrect to compute three pairwise comparisons and 
then treat these comparisons as independent ones in terms of significance levels.?:8 
Thus the results of these comparisons are presented as being more highly signif- 
icant than they in fact should be. Third, there appear to be a substantial number 
of arithmetic errors in the analysis of the survey results. It is not clear whether 
these errors are merely errors in computation, or rather due to the computations 
based on data other than that given in the Report. In either case, it is difficult to 
understand where the published results of the chi-square computations come from. 

The conclusions reached concerning differences between rioters and non- 
rioters are further undercut because other variables were not controlled in test- 
ing for differences on a given independent variable. For example, Table 117 in- 
dicates that fewer rioters than non-rioters were married. Since over half of the 
rioters were under 25 years of age, this is hardly a surprising finding. It would 
probably disappear if controls were applied for age. A study of the Watts riot 
which employed such controls in its statistical analysis, gives a substantially dif- 
ferent picture of rioters vs. non-rioters.5 


* This error is committed in Tables 119, 124, 126, 133, 143. What is needed is a multiple-com- 
parisons technique, such as the one proposed by L. A. Marascuilo, “Large-Sample Multiple Com- 
parisons,” Psychological Bulletin, LXV (1966), 280-290. A discussion of proper methods of 
partitioning chi-square is given in A. W. Kimball, "Short-cut Formulas for the Exact Partition of 
Chi-Square in Contingency Tables,” Biometrics, X (1954), 452-458. 

* Furthermore, analyses involving ordinal data (Tables 124, 126, 140, 141, 142) should have em- 
ployed the Goodman and Kruskal gamma statistic, rather than the chi-square statistic. 

“A substantial number of cross-classifications do not yield the chi-square probability values pre- 
sented in the Report. In some cases, such as Tables 117, 124, and 126, this may be because data 
points in empty or nearly-empty cells were pooled in ways not mentioned in the Report. In other 
cases, however, such as Tables 116, 119, 127, and 134, the chi-squares are computed for simple 2 x 2 
tables, and ought therefore to be beyond reproach. My computations, incidentally, did not use the 
continuity correction. See J. E. Grizzle, “Continuity Correcton in the Chi-Square Test for 2 x 2 
Tables," The American Statistician, XXI (1967), 28-32. 

"For example, the Riot Commission found significant differences on the variables education and 
employment between rioters and non-rioters. No other variables were controlled for in these 
analyses. David Sears has told me, however, that the study of civil disorders in Watts conducted 
by the Institute of Government and Public Affairs at U.C.L.A. found that both education and 
employment were bad discriminators between rioters and non-rioters, after the former variable 
was controlled for age differences and the latter controlled for sex differences. 
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The attempts of the Commission to ascertain the proportion of ghetto resi- 
dents who actively participated in disorders were also confounded by their classi- 
fication of available data. For example, in the Newark survey, ghetto residents who 
refused to answer both of two questions designed to categorize respondents as 
rioters, counter-rioters, or non-involved were classified as non-involved (p. 172). 
It seems to me that these respondents were least likely to have been non-involved; 
they were probably active either constructively or destructively during the dis- 
orders. Further, the substantial difference between Detroit and Newark in the 
proportion of self-reported counter-rioters (16 percent and 5 percent, respective- 
ly), raises the question of the effect of time lags on self-reported riot activity. We 
might expect, a priori, that a survey conducted immediately after a civil disorder 
would tend to be biased upward with respect to self-reported counter-rioters and 
downward with respect to self-reported rioters, largely because of fear of possible 
arrest or reprisal. As time passes, however, fear of arrest recedes and riot par- 
ticipation even becomes a matter of possible pride, and accordingly we might ex- 


the disorders (p. 171). The true Proportion of active counter-rioters in each city 
; but the assertion of the Report that “Numerous Negro 


centrated, and an area sample of dwelling 


à cities, however, only black persons were 
interviewed, and the Newark Survey restricted respondents even further to black 
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as many rioters as possible among the survey respondents, and as such is perfectly 
valid. However, the results of these surveys are then only reasonably generalizable 
to the populations which were actually sampled, i.e., black residents of riot areas in 
Detroit, and black male residents of riot areas in Newark who are between the ages 
of 15 and 35. Further, even these particular populations cannot be clearly defined, 
as the precise delineation of a riot area is a nearly-impossible task, and thus the pro- 
portion of respondents who report themselves to be rioters will be very sensitive 
to the definition of the riot area in each city.” Throughout the Report, this lack 
of representativeness of the survey respondents is consistently ignored. Thus, an 
important statement and conclusion such as, "The proportion of respondents 
who admitted active participation does not necessarily indicate the levels of sup- 
port for rioting among inner-city Negroes.... [I]n Newark 47.0 percent agreed 
that more was to be gained than lost through rioting, . . . and 77.1 percent said 
that they were generally sympathetic to the rioters” (p. 127), is an invalid gen- 
eralization from a specified and narrow sample frame to a much broader 
population.§ 


Social research and public policy 


The Riot Commission Report is the third major research effort in this country 
dealing specifically with issues of race and education. In both the depth and 


7 Clearly, the larger the geographic area from which the sample is drawn, the lower will be the 
proportion of respondents who are self-reported rioters. z 

*In marked contrast to the questions of data analyses and interpretation raised by the main 
Report, studies recently published as a supplement to the Report are carefully and clearly done. 
Descriptions of rioters in one of these studies (R. M. Fogelson and R. B. Hill, "Who Riots? A 
Study of Participation in the 1967 Riots”) present conclusions at variance with the Riot Com- 
mission Report and other earlier reports on civil disorders. They conclude that support for the 
riots was much more broad-based than other studies have indicated and that participation cut 
across various class, education, and employment strata. This work sharply refutes the McCone 
Report, Violence in the City—An End or a Beginning? A Report by the Governor's Commission 
on the Los Angeles Riots, (December 1965), which concluded that rioters were essentially outside 
agitators and recent black newcomers to the urban ghetto. The Fogelson and Hill work also found 
that the Riot Commission Report's use of arrest data tended to substantially underemphasize 
female participation in disorders, and that the police tended to arrest lower class participants in 
the disorders. Thus, the Commission's analysis of participants was biased towards identifying 
hard-core, down-and-out individuals. Finally, an interesting finding reported in the supplement 
is that whites are willing to spend money, through increased taxes, to finance improved education, 
housing, and employment opportunities in urban ghettos, and that this is especially true for 
education. See Supplement to the Report of the National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders, 
(Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1968). 

? The other two are James S. Coleman, et aL, Equality of Educational Opportunity (Washing- 
ton: U. S, Government Printing Office, 1966), and U. S. Commission on Civil Rights, Racial Isola- 
tion in the Public Schools (Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1967). The major 
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the scope of the methods used, it is the weakest of the three. Yet the Riot Com- 
mission Report is the only document of the three which proposes a specific se- 
quence of action programs.!? Thus, although I happen personally to agree with 
nearly all of the Report's proposals, I think it is important to make clear the re- 
lation between the descriptive findings of the earlier sections of the Report and 
the specific program suggestions offered in the final chapter. 

Most of the "Recommendations for National Action" (pp. 410-483) are not 
clearly related to the findings reported in the earlier sections, This, of course, 
does not necessarily invalidate the proposals offered, nor does it indicate that 
these proposals are inefficient or not constructive. But this lack of a clear rela- 
tionship does require that readers of the Report realize that many of the pro- 
posals for national action offered in the fields of employment, education, welfare, 


cussed throughout the Report. For example, one of the few hard pieces of in- 
formation presented concerning education in the Report is that rioters were 
better educated than those classified as uninvolved, but less educated than 
counter-rioters, Thus, if the Commission’s goal is to forestall disorders by mini- 


British undertaking, 
Advisory Council on lo 


» whereas the Riot Commission Report is 
the quality of survey data. 
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me to what I consider the most important question of method it raises: what 
should be the relation between empirical research and public policy? 

It seems to me that the goal of public policy should be the development of 
programs to eliminate specific evils, both personal and institutional, from our 
society.1# Further, it is generally agreed among philosophers that the specification 
of wrongs to be corrected in any society is the province of the social moralist, rather 
than the social scientist.!? This is not to imply that a scientist cannot have value 
judgments of his own, or that he should not study the value judgments of others. 
Rather, the point is that the scientist should not permit value judgments to influ- 
ence the logic of his theories,14 This point is particularly important for educators, 
who know so little, in a scientific sense, about the processes underlying human 
intellectual growth and the communication of information. For example, the 
Coleman Report suggests that, contrary to the predominant mythology of our 
society, education by itself cannot bring real equal opportunity for minority 
groups.15 

If our society seeks to remedy certain specific injustices that exist within it, we 
need to specify an approach which will help us to evolve policy measures effective 
in combatting these wrongs. I believe that the only scientifically acceptable ap- 
proach to this problem is the development of a centrally planned and coordinated 
series of social programs, undertaken in a way that will maximize the amount of 
evaluative information gained as the programs progress. This information should 
then be fed back into the programs' operation to allow for continual iterative im- 


“The case for this goal for public policy has been eloquently argued by Popper, "Work for 
the elimination of concrete evils rather than for the realization of abstract goods . . . Do not allow 
your dreams of a beautiful world to lure you away from the claims of men who suffer here and 
now. Our fellow men have a claim to our help; no generation must be sacrificed for the sake of 
future generations, for the sake of an ideal of happiness that may never be realized. In brief, it 
is my thesis that human misery is the most urgent problem of a rational public policy and that 
happiness is not such a problem. The attainment of happiness should be left to our private 
endeavors.” Karl R. Popper, Conjectures and Refutations: the Crowth of Scientific Knowledge 
(New York: Harper and Row, 1968), p. 361. 

™ For a discussion of the differences between political moralism and political science, and the 
implications of these differences to the activities of social scientists, see John G. Kemeny, “A 
Philosopher Looks at Political Science,” Conflict Resolution, IV (1960), 292-302. 

“Ibid., p. 294. 

5 Equality of Educational Opportunity, op. cit. One reason these findings were so controversial 
is that they contradicted the best guesses of informed educators as to the potential of schools 
to help bring about racial equality in achievement. "The scientific findings of this Report indicated 
that accumulated judgments of educators were not corroborated by data. The programs pro- 
posed in the Riot Commission Report to deal with the problems underlying civil disorders must 
be viewed as in the same developmental stage as were the proposals of educators concerning equality 
of educational opportunity before the Coleman Report. 
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provement. The result of this process will hopefully be that the empirical data 
generated will help policy planners to differentiate the successful from the un- 
Successful programs, as well as to work continually towards developing more effec- 
tive program strategies. 

Up to this point in time, however, the initiators of public programs have been 
either unwilling or unable to confront the difficult political barriers to this type 
of design. Thus, an experimental program such as Head Start, which shows some 
promise of effectively achieving specified goals, has been until now a series of 
local and largely disjointed efforts, with no overall schema to organize the in- 
formation and data generated from the various local efforts.16 


especially Section Three. While a 
Classes is presented, no suggestions are 
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Although a local program leader may prefer to concentrate on the unique 
problems of his community, while a quantitative social planner will tend to 
search for the commonalities underlying alternative community needs and pro- 
grams, a resolution of this conflict seems feasible. Perhaps a solution could be 
based on the ability of social scientists to quantify variables connected with a 
given experimental program in a meaningful way. For example, we know very 
little about measuring "leadership communication" between urban ghettos and 
City Hall, so control of this variable could thus be best left to local program lead- 
ers. On the other hand, if an effective experimental design for a program such 
as Head Start required setting up several alternative subgroups which received a 
slightly different instructional program, local leaders might be convinced that this 
was reasonable.18 


summative evaluation of early forms of a program strategy. Thus, semantics notwithstanding, the 
crucial problem underlying any evaluation of programs such as those proposed in the Riot Com- 
mission Report is the development of a design to assure that maximal value will accrue from the 
results of an evaluation. 

* A current example of an educational program of the type advocated in the Riot Commission 
Report that could and should be better designed and coordinated is the Follow Through program, 
the Head Start follow-up. In April, 1968, a Special Child Development Task Force issued a report 
which suggested that the Office of Economic Opportunity should develop a plan for Follow Through 
projects which systematically vary curriculum, pupil-instructional staff ratio, racial and socio- 
economic mix, age and training of teachers and aides, and type of parent involvement. It was also 
suggested that a plan for evaluation use multiple criteria for success, such as achievement, self- 
esteem, and social competence, and use comparable measurements in as many programs as possi- 
ble. (Child Development: Summary of the Task Force Report, U. S. Dept. of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, April, 1968, p. 11). Five alternative strategies for Follow Through were proposed as 
being potentially viable, and the Task Force recommended that the five strategies be assigned to 
communities in a sort of quasi-experimental design over various demographic background variables, 
such as urban-rural and middle-lower class. David K, Cohen, a member of the Task Force, has 
called this technique “planned variation." The five Follow Through strategies were to be assigned 
to approximately sixty-three programs, of which twenty were continuing programs and forty-three 
were new, in a design determined by O.E.O. However, political considerations apparently 
resulted in complete local choice of strategy, with the result that planned variations are not present 
in the design, and the finest evaluation techniques, even if applied to each local program, will not 
yield very useful information as to which strategies tend to work best in which demographic 
situations. Of the forty-three new Follow Through programs, fourteen are using a strategy sug- 
gested by Henderson and Wetzel of the Research and Development Center, University of Arizona; 
nine are using strategies suggested by Bereiter and Engelmann of the University of Illinois; eight 
are using a Bank Street College of Education strategy; eight are using a strategy suggested by G. P. 
Nimnicht of the Far West Educational Laboratory for Research and Development; and four are 
using a strategy similar to the Philadelphia Tutorial Project, which is essentially complete commu- 
nity control. [Details of these strategies appear in “Papers Accompanying Several Presentations at 
Follow Through Meetings,” Kansas City, Mo., Feb., 1968, (Follow Through Branch, Division of 
Compensatory Education, Office of Education, Washington, D. C.) (Mimeographed.)] This local 
selection and development rather than national assignment of strategy means that not only is no 
experimental design present to permit comparisons among strategies, but that there is probably 
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There are two levels on which largescale planned experimental designs could 
underlie the investigation of social programs. One level is that of the single pro- 
gram, such as Head Start, where alternative designs of the program should be as 
unconfounded as possible with effects of geographic area, staffing, curriculum 
materials, and similar variables. By thus isolating program design as the policy 
variable to be examined and evaluated, a rational national experiment could be 
conducted, with a high payoff of information for designers of the particular 
program.19 

A second and more difficult level for use of experimental design is in the joint 
examination of two or more social programs. The Riot Commission Report con- 
siders the problems of employment, education, housing, and welfare separately, 


re complete system of interrelated pro- 
rate on the roof being raised in one 
small Spot, but not notice it Sagging in many others. Thus an experimental de- 
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One critical assumption underlies much of my discussion above: i.e. the as- 
sumption that it is, or will be, possible to measure the outcomes of various experi- 
mental programs as they affect the quality of human life. This, in turn, requires 
the ability to measure something called “quality of life," and I am not at all sure e 
whether traditional social indicators can do the job. In an affluent society par- 
ticularly, the standard measures, such as income, occupational status, and value of 
home or rental may be easy to quantify, but they are a rather inadequate reflection 
of quality. I propose that the quality of man's life is directly related to the number 
and the type of options that are available to him. This is true in education, in 
employment, and in housing. The Riot Commission felt that racial discrimina- 
tion had its most invidious effects on black Americans by denying to them the 
options available to white Americans. "Low-income Negroes realize that segre- 
gation and lack of job opportunities have made it possible for only a small pro- 
portion of all Negroes to escape poverty and the summer disorders are at least 
in part a protest against being left behind and left out" (p. 282). If we accept 
the precept that a major goal of social programs, such as those suggested by the 
Riot Commission, is to broaden and deepen the options available to black Ameri- 
cans, then the success or failure of these programs must be measured in terms of 
option-availability. This is an interesting challenge for the social methodologist. 

If the Riot Commission’s work presages the appointment of future national 
study groups, such as the recently-convened Commission on Violence, its Report 
is particularly valuable in pointing up questions of the role which method is to 
play in program development. If future study groups are to develop effective rec- 
ommendations for public policy, they should carefully separate social morality 
and social science in their Reports and emphasize the need for careful advance 
planning and ongoing evaluation as an integral part of programs they propose. 


ROBERT L. GREEN, Michigan State University 


Before the fires set by the rioters in Detroit were settled, the President of the 
United States established the National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders. 
This Commission was asked to answer three basic questions regarding urban 
riots, the most recent of which had taken place in Newark and Detroit. The ques- 
tions were listed in this order: “What happened?"; “Why did it happen?”; 
“What can be done to prevent it from happening again?” 


Without a doubt the Commission answered the first question well. They de- 
scribed in detail the riots, the havoc and destruction brought about by angry 
young black men and women in our congested urban communities, 

Regarding question two, “Why did it happen?", once again the Commission 
must be commended for speaking in a forthright manner. In essence, they stated 
that centuries of white American racism was responsible for the conditions that 
led to open rebellions in black communities. 


again?", the Commission did not fully fulfill its function. Chapter XVII of the 
Report, "Recommendations for National Action," attempts to answer the question 
of what can be done to prevent future riots. In essence, the Commission, while 
placing the blame where it belongs, on white racism, failed to make recommen- 
dations which dealt specifically with eradicating racism within the white com- 
munity, The vast majority of their recommendations were relevant only to the 
black community. 


Recommendations for the Black Community 


The Commission describes clearly the extent to which the schools are failing to 
educate black children: 


Schools have discharged this responsibility well. But for many minorities, and particu- 
larly for the children of the racial ghetto, the schools have failed to provide the educa- 
tional experience which could help overco; 

tion. 
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findings of the Report are well-documented for a specific city in a recent study,! 
compiled by a Detroit citizens group analyzing the public school system there 
after more than 2,000 Negro students walked out of Northern High School to 
demand better educational opportunities. The Report reflects on the tragic con- 
ditions within the Detroit school system. For example, it was pointed out that 
seniors in fifteen of the city's twenty-two high schools are at least three years be- 
hind in reading. Every third student fails at least one course each school semester. 
Even though white youngsters in the city schools progressively improve in aca- 
demic achievement as they increase in age, most Negro youngsters academic 
achievement decreases as they increase in age. The Commission on Civil Disorders 
supports the findings of the Detroit committee when they state that “... Negro 
students on the average begin first grade with somewhat lower scores on standard 
achievement tests than white, are about 1.6 grades behind by the sixth grade, 
and have fallen 3.3 grades behind white students by the twelfth grade."2 

In further documenting inferior educational conditions in urban schools, the 
Report reflects adequately on the poor quality of teachers in urban communities, 
poor community school relations, crowded classrooms, poor curricula and facili- 
ties. In Detroit thirty of the school buildings still in use in black school districts 
were dedicated during the administration of President Grant. 

The Commission, then, has done a good job of documenting the failures of 
schools serving black children. However, both black parents and school admin- 
istrators have recognized these shortcomings for a long time. The crucial ques- 
tion is not what is wrong, but how these wrongs can be overcome. The Report's 
recommendations largely ignore what seem to be the most feasible ways of in- 
itiating these necessary changes: (1) community control of schools and (2) ac- 
countability of school personnel to parents. 

School personnel must either be made accountable to the parents of the chil- 
dren they educate (or mis-educate) or control of the schools must be turned over 
to the parents themselves. The schools have always received credit for the “Ralph 
Bunches" but has placed the onus on the "black family" when "black Johnny" 
failed to learn to read. The Report seems to acknowledge these problems when 
it states that “. . . the growth and complexity of the administration of large ur- 
ban school systems has compromised the accountability of the local schools to the 


* Damon J. Keith and Edward L. Cushman, The Report of the High School Study Commission 
(Detroit Public School System, 1968). 

"The Report, p. 425, cites James S. Coleman, et al, Equality of Educational Opportunity 
(Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1966), p. 20. 
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communities which they serve, and reduced the ability ot parents to influence 
decisions affecting the education of their children" (p. 436). But the Report does 


garding the education of the white community, If white racism, as reflected in 


Welfare practices, housing, advertising, mass media, police-community relations, 
and public schoo] education, is the basi 


ing the black community, then the Re 


underlie white Tacism. Sociologists, Psychologists, educators, and anthropolo- 
black community should immediately 
* not only from a: theoretical or pure 
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changing the attitudes of white children might come through the teaching of black 
history, which is at least as important for white children to learn about as it is 
for black children. 

A massive re-education program (with the necessary financial appropriations) 
should also have been recommended to alter the racial attitudes of white adults. 
It might be properly labelled: A Massive Adult Education Program to Assist 
in Eradicating White Racism. Television, advertising and the national political 
leadership should play a central role in this concerted drive to change white 
attitudes. 

In conclusion, it should be emphasized that almost nothing has been done to 
implement the recommendations that the Commission did make. We should re- 
member Dr. Kenneth Clark's statement before the first session of the Commission: 


I read that report ... of the 1919 riot in Chicago, and it is as if I were reading the report 
of the investigating committee on the Harlem riot of '43, the report of the McCone Com- 


mission on the Watts riot. 
I must again in candor say to you members of this Commission—it is a kind of Alice 


in Wonderland—with the same moving picture reshown over and over again, the same 
analysis, the same recommendations, and the same inaction. (p. 483) 


White racism, then, has a long legacy in this country, and until it is attacked 
with positive programs in education and other areas, continued inaction on the 
part of the white community may be expected. 
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A History or Necro EDUCATION IN THE 
Sour: From 1619 TO THE PRESENT. 

by Henry Allen Bullock, 

Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1967. xvi + 339 pp. $7.95. 


Henry Allen Bullock, professor of so. 
ciology at Texas Southern University, de- 
signed his book “to give an historical 
explanation for the Breat changes we are 
now experiencing in American Tace re- 
lations." His explanation: expanded "edu. 
cational opportunities for Negro Ameri- 
cans in the South" have become "the 
means by which the race gained greater 
personal emancipation" (p. 278). 

The volume, winner of a 1967 Ban- 
croft Prize, is difficult to classify. It is 
neither complete enough to qualify as a 
Survey nor original enough to qualify as 
a monograph; it is most accurately de- 
scribed, perhaps, as a collective history 
of southern Negro colleges. The author 
obviously believes that these colleges de- 
serve most of the credit for Providing 
the educational opportunities that haye 
Prepared the Negro to exert forcefully 
his demands for freedom in the last few 
decades. The book's major failing is that 
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it does not make the mechanisms of this 
causal relation clear. 

In his fifteen-page survey of the pe- 
riod 1619-1860 Bullock. describes the edu- 
cational opportunities that were open to 
some free Negroes and slaves—especially 
“house” Negroes and those trained for 
artisan tasks—as the beginning of "the 
hidden passage" in the institutions. de- 
signed to Suppress blacks that would 
€ventually lead Negroes to equality in 
America. He also points out that these 
educational opportunities allowed Ne- 
groes to build something of a leadership 
Structure and to assist, in the persons of 
literate escaped slaves who joined the 
abolitionist crusade, in destroying slav- 
ery. The hidden passage widened sub- 
stantially during Reconstruction. Bul- 
lock's optative Survey stresses the success 
of the freedmen's Schools and neglects 
their ambiguities, shortcomings, and ab- 
solute failures which are so insightfully 
recorded in such studies as Willie Lee 
Roses Rehearsal for Reconstruction 
(1964). He contends that at the height 
of Congressional Reconstruction the 
South was well On its way to establish- 
ing public school systems that would serve 
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whites and blacks equally and thus as- 
sure Negroes rapid achievement of equal- 
ity. He fails to note, however, the stunted 
nature of these school systems or the uni- 
versal abhorrence of desegregated schools 
among white southerners. 

At this point occurred the "great de- 
tour in the hidden passage through 
which the Negroes had been advancing 
toward equal educational and social op- 
portunities” (p. 60). Northern business- 
men-philanthropists and white southern 
leaders, acting in concert, created a spe- 
cial educational system with separate goals 
for the Negro. These leaders, increasing- 
ly aware that greater education for both 
whites and blacks would stimulate the 
economic growth of the “New South,” 
sought to establish a school system that 
would find widespread support among 
southern whites and that would produce 
a trained industrial and agricultural la- 
bor force. Promising southern whites an 
absolutely segregated public school sys- 
tem would accomplish the first goal; im- 
posing industrial and agricultural train- 
ing on Negroes (and presumably, al- 
though Bullock is unclear on this point, 
on poor whites) the second. This “com- 
promise" resulted in a system that "di- 
rected the development of Negro chil- 
dren out of the mainstream of American 
culture into the bayous" (p. 74). 

But the "great detour" contained with- 
in itself the hidden passage which ulti- 
mately caused the downfall of segregated 
Special education for Negroes. The com- 
promise allowed for a certain number of 
Negro colleges to train professional lead- 
ers for the segregated community, and 
"the magnetic pull of the literary" com- 
pelled southern educators to dilute the 
industrial caste of special education at 
the elementary level with a modicum of 
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liberal arts. As a result, many Negroes 
left the schools established during the 
"great detour" unreconciled to life in a 
separate society and prepared to demand 
their rightful place in the American 
mainstream. The author sees these stu- 
dents of the liberal arts as largely respon- 
sible for getting the Negro American 
back on the path towards equality of op- 
portunity. These students provided eco- 
nomic and moral leadership for the black 
communities, and they led the legal as- 
sault on segregation in the South. Their 
contributions to the extralegal aspects of 
the Negro's fight for equality that as- 
sumed the spotlight after the Mont- 
gomery boycott of 1955 are less clear. 
Bullock reserves his most hearty praise 
for Negro college students who led the 
lunch-counter sit-ins of the early sixties 
and for the "ministers, doctors, lawyers, 
proprietors, and other professionals pro- 
duced by the Negro college and the seg- 
regated community" who "had continued 
to enjoy protective insulation against 
white reprisals” and who were thus “still 
free to give directions and undisguised 
support to those who chose to involve 
themselves in open rebellion against the 
hard core of America’s traditional caste 
system” (p. 268). 

Bullock’s effort at an “historical ex- 
planation for the great changes we are 
now experiencing in American race rela- 
tions” is marred by several weaknesses of 
execution and conception. First, his book 
manages to describe developments in the 
most bitter and long-lasting conflict in 
American history with virtually no men- 
tion of struggle, of hatred, of alienation. 
At no time is the reader made to feel 
the weight of the personal and emotional 
stakes—on both sides—riding on deci- 
sions about Negro education in the 


South. Bullock hardly mentions Negro 
resistance to the "great detour"; he uses 
his extensive discussion of civil rights 
Cases not to examine racial antagonisms 
but to drain civil rights controversies of 
their emotional and moral content; he 
mutes the often bitter conflicts over civil 
rights strategy and goals. Nor does he 
offer us any insight into the men who 
operated the Negro educational System 
—what they hoped to accomplish, how 
they felt about educating members of 
their own race for “second-class citizen- 
ship,” how they have reacted to chang- 
ing conceptions of civil rights since 
World War II. The significant Booker T. 
Washington-W, E, B. DuBois conflict is 
mentioned twice; it is never analyzed. 
Bullock paints Washington as a Wooden 
figure—important chiefly because his 
thinking resembles that of the white 
philanthropists of the time. Washington 
does not think for himself; he has no 
inner conflicts; he makes no choices, 
Bullock hardly considers DuBois at all, 

The second weakness of Bullock’s work 


and seeking to exploit the South’s cheap 
labor, created Philanthropic foundations 
which imposed vocational education on 
Negroes while depriving them of the lib- 
eral arts education they had been get- 
ting. This explanation takes no account 
of the progressive movement in southern 
education, of which Special education for 
the Negro was a Part; of the different 
attitudes towards Negro education held 
by various classes of southerners; of the 
conflicts within and among individual 
philanthropists, southern educators, and 
Negro educators Over acceptance of the 
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compromise; or of the important varia- 
tions in the implementation of the com- 
promise from state to state in the South. 
Bullock's account also ignores the major 
recent scholarly work on this topic— 
Louis Harlan's Separate But Unequal 
(1958)—in almost every way a better his- 
torical treatment of the central issues of 
Negro education in the South. 

Third, Bullock fails to measure de- 
velopments in Negro education against 
the larger context of American educa- 
tional history. This failing leads him 
to misconstrue "special education" as 
uniquely applied to the Negro and as a 
deviation from the main line of educa- 
tional development in the United States, 
To argue that Negroes studied the same 
liberal arts curriculum as whites during 
Reconstruction but studied an industrial 
and agricultural one uniquely organized 
for them after Redemption is to draw 
too sharp a distinction. The very first ef- 
forts at freedman’s education included 
industrial training—as, for example, at 
Port Royal in 1863 and 1864. Industrial 
education had become increasingly popu- 
lar in antebellum America among reli- 
gious and secular philanthropists con- 
cerned with rehabilitating juvenile delin- 
quents, orphans, paupers and immi- 
Brants and among American missionaries 
Overseas concerned with teaching the 
"American way" to the "uncivilized." In- 
deed. General S. C. Armstrong, who es- 
tablished industrial education at Hamp- 
ton Institute in 1868, had helped his 
missionary Parents organize an Hawai- 
ian mission around industrial education. 
Thoughtful Americans concerned with 
Negro education recognized the need for 
Special techniques and turned almost 
automatically to those techniques that 
Seemed successful with other special 
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groups in the society. Industrial educa- 
tion was not a new educational idea that 
came to be applied to the education of 
the Negro only after Northern politi- 
cians had deserted him; nor, as Bullock 
himself recognizes later in his analysis, 
did industrial training effectively sup- 
plant the liberal arts after 1880. Educa- 
tion for the southern Negro from its be- 
ginnings until World War II had always 
combined liberal and vocational training. 

Nor did the Southern Education Board 
craft the final form of the educational 
compromise in a vacuum; it operated 
very much in the tradition of the pro- 
gressive movement of its day. When 
board member and railroad magnate 
William Henry Baldwin, Jr. advised Ne- 
groes in 1899 to “face the music; avoid 
Social questions; leave politics alone; 
continue to be patient; live moral lives; 
live simply; learn to work and to work 
intelligently; - . . learn that it is a mis- 
take to be educated out of your environ- 
ment” (p. 102) he sounded the same 
theme that Dean Russell of Teachers 
College played when, in 1906, he de- 
manded industrial education for all 
American children not going to college 
because "anything that will contribute to 
the greater efficiency of the workman is 
a contribution not only to his own well- 
being but to the wealth of the nation" 
and because “anything that will lead the 
workman to take more pride in his work 
tends to make him a better citizen and 
à more conservative member of society" 
(Educational Review, XXXII [June 1906], 
40-41). 

The point is not, of course, that the 
Negro's educational experience in the 
South has been similar to that of the 
poor in America generally. The point is 
that educational Strategies used in Ne- 
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gro education have not been conceived 
separately; they have been traditional 
American strategies applied to a unique 
problem. The history of Negro educa- 
tion must document how racism, pov- 
erty, uninformed conceptions of the 
"needs" of the Negro community, and 
the alienation bred by irrelevance have 
modified and rendered these strategies 
generally ineffective in dealing with this 
situation. But the history of Negro edu- 
cation can tell us more: the race prob- 
lem has tested the American educational 
establishment even since the common 
School followed Grant's armies into the 
Confederacy, and the establishment has 
been found wanting. Studying the his- 
tory of Negro education can provide, 
then, opportunities to watch the educa- 
tional establishment stumble badly and 
to analyze the weaknesses of that es- 
tablishment revealed thereby—weaknesses 
that American affluence, openness, and ex- 
pansion have generally rendered seem- 
ingly harmless and thus invisible. 

But Bullock is up to other things. 
Arguing that special education of a vo- 
cational variety was restricted to the Ne- 
gro allows him to maintain his faith that 
the traditional American liberal arts cur- 
riculum can insure equality for the Ne- 
gro. The “bad” vocational curriculum 
accounts for the accommodating Negro 
personality of the segregation era and 
for the success of white efforts to deflect 
the Negro from his inevitable progress 
toward equality. Obversely, the “good” 
liberal arts curriculum, as established in 
the Negro colleges, effectively prepared 
students to renew successfully the quest 
for equality. Bullock’s thesis rests on the 
unexamined assumption that a liberal 
education prepares people to fight for 
and support freedom and equality. If this 


reminds us of history of education texts 
of the earlier part of this century, it 
should, for Bullock shares with the au- 
thors of those earlier texts a belief in 
education as a panacea—in this case for 
the race problem in America. Bullock 
sees education as a deus ex machina 
working out the destiny of Americans 
without their knowledge or assistance. 


My work has been made to hang heav- 
ily upon the concept of historical acci- 
dent. I have done so because I believe 
that the changes in American race re- 
lations which we are now experiencing 
are the result of a “sneak attack” di- 
rected by the larger purpose of human 
society against the biases of individuals 
and through the force of a segregated 
educational system that was never cre- 
ated for such an end. Basic, therefore, 
is the central idea that our current ed- 
ucational and social revolution was never 
intended, but has developed instead out 
of liberating responses elicited by the 
nation’s efforts to maintain the status 
quo; that Negro education in the South 
repeatedly served as the main leverage 
for this movement; and, despite pur- 
poseful efforts to the contrary, has been 
pushing the movement toward the com- 
plete emancipation of the Negro Ameri- 
can as a person (pp. viii-ix). 


This is no way to approach education- 
al history. Education has been impor- 
tant in determining the Negro’s role in 
American society and perhaps in prepar- 
ing him to alter that role. But as Ameri- 
cans grow increasingly skeptical about 
the effects of schooling, naive celebra- 
tions of education’s power as a liberating 
force only increase our skepticism. Unex- 
amined affirmations of faith in educa- 
tion’s ability to solve the nation’s racial 
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problems do nothing to further our un- - 
derstanding of just what education's in- 
fluence on improving the lot of Negro: 
Americans has been or can be. Unfor- 
tunately, Professor Bullock's case that 
education has been and will be the maj- 


or solvent for the race problem rests on — - 
just such an unexamined affirmation of 


is ROBERT L, CHURCH 


Harvard University : 


DISADVANTAGED CHILD, VOL. 1. A 
edited by Jerome Hellmuth. uw 
Seattle: Special Child Publications, 
1967. 499 bp. $10.00. 


"When you are a kid, everything has 
some kind of special meaning. I always 
could find something to do, even if it 
was doing nothing. But going to school 
was something else. School stunk. I hated ' 
school and all its teachers. I hated the 
crispy look of the teachers and the drag- 
gylong hours they took out of my life 
from nine to three-thirty.” ; 
Piri Thomas, who grew up in Spanish ~ 
Harlem, puts in a nutshell what school | 
feels like to a large number of slum chil- 
dren. This bitter truth—that for many 
children school interferes with rather than 
enhances their knowledge and mastery of 
themselves and the world—used to be 
largely ignored and in practice still is, to 
a frightening extent. But recently it has 
become much less feasible to indulge in 
the irrationality of blaming slum children 
for their disenchantment with academic in- 
stitutions. The civil rights movement, the 
visible decay of the inner city, a glaring in- 
crease in school failures, a shift on. the 
part of a growing number of profession- 


Piri Thomas, Down These Mean Streets 
(New York: American Library, 1968), p. 7% 


als from preoccupation with “delinquen- 
cy” to an emphasis on the early years and 
environmental impact on personality de- 
velopment, and the obvious discrepancy 
between traditional educational prac- 
tices and our theoretical understanding 
of the learning process have all com- 
bined to force serious attention on young 
children growing up in urban and rural 
poverty. 

During the last few years studies, proj- 
ects, and publications concerned with 
various aspects of the life experiences of 
the so-called disadvantaged child, includ- 
ing his education, have proliferated at 
such a rate that it is hardly possible any 
more to keep up with the steady stream 
of literature. Needless to say, investiga- 
tors tend to concentrate on those aspects 
of the problem and those solutions con- 
genial to their disciplines and points of 
view. Thus we are presented with a veri- 
table smorgasbord of offerings, some half- 
cooked, thrown together, or warmed-over, 
some genuinely inventive, digestible, and 
even nourishing. To find one's way 
through this array to select the most 
fruitful items for increased understand- 
ing and for meaningful educational pro- 
cedures necessitates discrimination based 
on the capacity to fit the various pieces 
of practical experiences, observation, and 
theoretical insights into an integrated 
conceptual framework. This is no easy 
task since the field of child development 
is still young enough and unfolding so 
rapidly that controversial issues abound. 
In education various orthodoxies co-exist 
with painstaking, openminded inquiry 
which includes the attempt to coordinate 
recent findings from related disciplines, 
such as psychology, psychiatry, neuro- 
physiology, biology, and linguistics. The 
emerging innovative teaching tech- 
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niques are not always distinguished clear- 
ly enough from superficial "quicky solu- 
tions" and other fads that violate seri- 
ously what we already know to be sup- 
portive of healthy development and 
integrative learning. (It is no accident 
that some of the most promising curricu- 
lum innovations in the primary grades 
are in fact closely related to sound pre- 
school practices.) 
Many teachers, even some of those with 
a humanistic philosophy, have difficulties 
in appraising the educational needs of 
young slum children. Some of them 
maintain that these needs are entirely 
different from those of more advantaged 
children, others assert that all young 
children's needs are identical and that 
methods suitable for teaching the "aver- 
age middle-class child," (whoever that 
may e), will do equally well with any 
other group. ` 
Both views seem to ignore the fact that 
all young children face certain sequen- 
tial developmental tasks and that these 
emerge and are met within the context 
of constitutional factors and experien- 
tial circumstances. The latter include, of 
course not only early and continuing 
interpersonal relationships but also the 
impact of the larger environment on the 
adaptational process, as it directly and 
indirectly shapes and influences the im- 
mediate milieu. It is therefore crucial for 
teachers to become responsive to the is- 
sues that reflect adaptational variations, 
such as child-rearing practices and learn- 
ing experiences characteristic of certain 
groups. They need to become knowledge- 
able about as many aspects as possible 
of the life styles, pleasures, fears, and 
coping mechanisms that slum children 
share to some extent, within a wide con- 
tinuum of notable differences. It is par- 
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ticularly essential for the middle-class 
teacher in the inner city school to gain 
basic insights into the variety of their 
pupils' developmental adaptations to their 
milieu that have a direct bearing on aca- 
demic learning. 

Jerome Hellmuth has made a valuable 
contribution to the task of informing 
professionals in the field by assembling 
a collection of stimulating articles deal. 
ing with poor children. In this first vol- 
ume—Vol. 2 is to follow shortly—he has 
brought together widely divergent points 
of view about many aspects of the “Dis- 
advantaged Child." These aspects include 
child-rearing patterns, various education- 
al programs (both pre-school and pri- 
mary grades), ideas on assessment, teach- 
er preparation, consideration of language 
development, and the formulation of 
theoretical constructs. A number of these 
articles have appeared previously and it 
is good to have them assembled here, 
along with the new material, for greater 
availability to students, teachers, and 
others concerned with these young chil- 
dren. He has also included a superb col- 
lection of photographs of poor children 
in a number of settings. 

Some of the articles are excellent, full 
of vital information and challenging 
thoughts. As can be expected of any large 
collection, not all pieces are equally use- 
ful. While I do not agree with Martin 
Deutsch's assumption in.the preface that 
"it is to be hoped that the book will be 
Obsolete in five years" (p. 8), some of 
the contributions will be dated before 
long and some appear to me to be “bark- 
ing up the wrong tree" to begin with. 
However, it is precisely because the book 
is representative of serious thinking from 
divergent theoretical premises that it sur- 
veys so well recent efforts in approaching 
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the issues related to economically disad- 
vantaged children. 

In my opinion, the two most important 
contributions are Biber and Franklin's 
"The Relevance of Developmental and 
Psychodynamic Concepts to the Educa- 
tion of the Preschool Child" and Levin's 
"Preschool Education and the Commu- 
nities of the Poor." The latter is an ex- 
citing report of the Headstart program 
of the Child Development Group in 
Mississippi. In spite of the well-known 
hostility and endless obstacles to the pro- 
Bram, it has progressed with extraordi- 
nary inventiveness and demonstrates a 
rare combination of perceptiveness to the 
needs of young children, their parents, 
and the larger community, with an even 
more uncommon flexibility in exploring 
and instituting methods and procedures 
appropriate to the situation and produc- 
tive beyond the narrow confines of in- 
dividual classrooms. What is most strik- 
ing here, and undoubtedly a real source 
of dismay to the Establishment, is the 
sense of active involvement on all levels. 
The long-range effect of people planning 
together for their children's program 
and of seeing these plans through in 
such a lively, intelligent, and creative 
manner is that it teaches a valuable les- 
son about the fate of apathy and passive 
endurance when there is some impetus 
and Opportunity to become active as a 
group. The immediate effect is impres- 
sively apparent on every page of the re- 
Port, and in the facial expressions of 
children and adults in the photographs. 

I have lived with the Biber-Franklin 
article for several years now,? and at 
each reading I have gained new insights 

*Dr. Biber first presented a slightly dif- 


ferent version of the paper at the American 
Orthopsychiatric Association meetings in 1965. 
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into the conceptual issues that link the 
theoretical body of knowledge about de- 
velopmental and educational processes 
in early childhood with those specific to 
slum children. With elegantly written 
summations of the central ideas ex- 
pounded by developmental and psycho- 
dynamic theorists most pertinent to the 
field, the essay discusses the major con- 
siderations that underly early childhood 
education. Biber and Franklin elucidate 
their points further by descriptive mate- 
rial. The delineation of links between 
classroom practice and psychological 
formulations provides a useful frame- 
work for appraising the soundness of in- 
novative proposals. The article outlines 
in detail the sequential developmental 
tasks that young children encounter and 
points to the interrelatedness of cognitive 
and emotional functions in the educa- 
tive process. This serves well to explain 
the ineffectiveness of the strategies pro- 
pounded by those well-meaning but inept 
educators, who still think they can plan 
for children's intellectual growth in iso- 
lation and who measure "success" in 
terms of momentarily increased IQ scores 
for which they have diligently trained the 
children. By concentrating solely on 
structured task achievements (which of 
course do have a place in any well- 
rounded curriculum, as Biber also points 
out (p. $20), and on didactic teaching 
methods, these educators neglect to con- 
cern themselves with each child's need 
for mastery on a more fundamental 
level. They do not provide the manifold 
experiences that are supportive of self 
knowledge, autonomy, creativity, and 
self-initiated involvement with learning. 

Burton Blatt’s thoughts on teacher 
preparation are helpful not only for 
schools of education but also in arriving 
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at a more cohesive idea of what teaching, 
and even more important, learning, is 
all about. He suggests that 


underneath, good teachers fashion their 
own styles, convictions, and philosophies 
—from their experiences and scholar- 
ship, as well as from the recommenda- 
tions of their professors and leaders. We 
should take advantage of our human 
need to explore, to experiment, and to 
create. Teacher preparation should be 
concerned with freeing the individual 
of some of his ignorances and exposing 
his prejudices, thus—possibly—dealing 
with the more meaningful ones (p. 74). 


If this premise for self-knowledge and for 
developing one's own learning style to its 
greatest potential can be experienced by 
students during their preservice educa- 
tion and by teachers on the job as well, 
the chances will be ever so much better 
that they can encourage children to "ex- 
plore, experiment, and to create,” i.e. to 
become deeply and meaningfully in- 
volved in learning. The teacher's role 
then shifts to that of providing appro- 
priate choices of stimulating opportuni- 
ties and knowledgeable guidance, within 
a social context of mutual trust and in- 
terest. Or as Blatt so aptly puts it: “our 
emphasis on theory construction must 
shift from methodological concerns to 
human interactive ones" (p. 76). I dare 
say this would substantially alter the at- 
titude towards schooling of youngsters 
such as Piri Thomas, because it would 
establish the kind of climate in educa- 
tional institutions that promotes scholar- 
ship instead of disenchantment, boredom, 
and failures, and allows children to in- 
tegrate knowledge gained in and out- 
side of the classroom in a progressively 
more mature and comprehensive fashion. 
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Lourie and Maran’s “Hypotheses Re- 
garding the Effects of Child Rearing 
Patterns on the Disadvantaged Child” 
raises a number of important medical, 
psychological, social, and educational is- 
sues. With the exception of a few overly 
general statements, such as: “There is no 
doubt that a great deal of love and at- 
tention is lavished on babies born into 
the slums. This would seem to be es- 
pecially so during the first six months of 
life" (p. 25) (less unpleasant than the 
opposite kinds of over-generalizations but 
still maudlin and I think a trifle patroniz- 
ing) the hypotheses advanced by the 
authors are carefully reasoned and solid- 
ly based on the evidence available at 
this time. By using some of the data 
from studies of the more severely de- 
prived families, they bring into sharp re- 
lief the combinations of factors that tend 
to impinge on the developmental adap- 
tations observable to various degrees in 
the larger economically deprived group. 

Many of their statements open up 
new questions, For example, Lourie and 
Maran postulate that 


the philosophy which states that if a 
child's basic needs are met (and this 
includes not giving as well as giving) 
according to what is appropriate for that 
particular child at that particular 
moment, that he will not demand ex- 
cessively, is foreign to the child-rearing 
patterns experienced by most slum 
children (p. 27). 


It occurs to me that in Practice very few 
child-rearing patterns outside the slums as 
well are really in accordance with this 
philosophy. But the more important 
question is: supposing everyone would 
subscribe to this enlightened philosophy. 
Would it be realistic to expect the over- 
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burdened mother in the slums to be able to 
put it into practice? I am of course highly 
in favor of meeting children's basic needs 
and I know some of these children in- 
timately enough to be troubled by their 
very real deprivations; but one might 
even wonder if the overly demanding 
"stubborn" quality of many of the chil- 
dren may not perhaps be useful to them 
for coping with the unpredictable fea- 
tures of their surroundings, with its sud- 
den changes, its real dangers, and its 
capriciously frustrating and depriving oc- 
currences. And I have found that the 
particular persistence with which these 
youngsters seek out and try to maintain 
human contact opens the way for estab- 
lishing viable teacher-child relationships 
without quite so many obstacles as those 
encountered with many deprived middle- 
class children. 

So the question comes back to under- 
Standing the functions and dysfunctions 
of adaptation to slum life in the differ- 
ent contexts of the home, the street, the 
nursery center, and the school, and to 
devising appropriate interventive mea- 
sures. This article contains a number of 
sound proposals, some of which are being 
put into practice in the authors' own day 
care center. 

lt is pleasant to sense their genuine 
concern for these small children and 
their parents, made implicit by the choice 
of issues dealt with and the almost jar- 
gon-free exposition of ideas. 

But why is it that proposals for inter- 
vention, here and in many of the other 
thoughtful writings in this volume, never 
even raise a plea for the desirability of 
more fundamental “interventions,” that 
would do away with slums, do away with 
the necessity of people living with danger, 
misery, and deprivation? After all, we 


know these conditions render children pas- 

sive, angry, defeated, and in need of the 

many modifications in their education pro- 
pounded in this book. 

ILSE MATTICK 

Wheelock College 


THE DISADVANTAGED: CHALLENGE TO EDU- 
CATION, 

by Mario D. Fantini and Gerald Wein- 
stein. 

New York: Harper & Row, 1968. 

455 pp. $8.95. 


With The Disadvantaged: Challenge to 
Education Fantini and Weinstein intro- 
duce yet another dimension to more than 
a decade of significant contributions to 
American education. They are probably 
unaware of their considerable influence 
on several newcomers to the urban scene 
who, like myself, have looked frantically 
for relevant models. The importance of 
The Disadvantaged lies primarily with 
the authors development of what con- 
stitutes relevant curricula. “The true test 
of relevance,” they say, “is the corre- 
spondence of the curriculum to the ‘con- 
dition and pattern of experience’ of the 
learner.” What they term the “Hidden 
Curriculum"—the informal, extraschool 
experiences of the home, street, and 
neighborhood—is characterized by its 
immediacy, its concentration on the pres- 
ent and, in the case of the disadvantaged 
poor, its restricted modes of speech. This 
startingly real curriculum is comprised of 
concrete, day-to-day happenings that are 
communicated to the child in a multi- 
sensory fashion. 

Fantini and Weinstein effectively con- 
trast the immediacy of the Hidden Cur- 
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riculum with the verbosity of the formal 
curriculum. Arranging eleven kinds of 
curricular experiences on a continuum, 
from verbal and visual symbols on the 
one extreme to direct, concrete experi- 
ences on the other, they argue convinc- 
ingly that the formal curriculum con- 
centrates almost exclusively on the sym- 
bolic extreme. 

From my own vantage point in an in- 
ner-city school for academically unmoti- 
vated sixth- to eighth-grade boys, I can 
attest to the wisdom of the authors’ pre- 
scription for full-scale movement to the 
other end of the continuum—at least as 
an initial strategy. We must learn to pre- 
sent youngsters with concrete, physical 
experiences that jibe with learning styles 
spontaneously developed in response to 
extraschool conditions. First-hand experi- 
ences—handling animals, teaching nurs- 
ery school, constructing models, forming 
a corporation, participating in the arts— 
rarely fail to reach even the most dif- 
ficult children because such experiences 
are inherently interesting and tend to 
be action-oriented. 

In addition to these direct experi- 
ences Fantini and Weinstein suggest that 
supplementary contrived and dramatized 
experiences be considered as powerful al- 
ternatives to education's current exces- 
sive reliance on symbolic processes. lf we 
are to learn to reach children in more 
profound ways we must escape from 
our dependence upon overtalk and the 
printed word. 

Fantini and Weinstein urge that a 
child's unique talents and interests be 
given wider scope in school. Activity pe- 
riods should provide opportunities for 
dramatics, film-making, science projects, 
creative writing and so forth. Further- 
more such activities should be considered 
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integral parts of the curriculum and not 
merely extracurricular events of second 
priority. 

Central to Fantini and Weinstein's ar- 
gument is their emphasis on affective 
curricula. The disadvantaged child (rich 
as well as poor) is burdened by problems 
related to his feelings. Yet all remedia- 
tion and most instruction take place in 
the cognitive realm. The result is dys- 
function in the city and a disturbing en- 
nui in suburbia, If we are to reach kids 
Where they are, we must contend with 
their deep emotional and social con- 
cerns. We must develop what Fantini 
and Weinstein call *a curriculum of con- 
cerns.” This is a "participating curricu- 
lum" in which students are involved in 
direct social action and in reality-ori- 
ented investigation of the crucial issues 
of our time, 

A relevant, affective curriculum will 
connect the school with society and will 
involve the student in what are to him 
the central matters of control and pow- 
er; for, as the authors point out, today's 
child is preoccupied with how he fits in- 
to his peer group and community, what 
he is all about, and whether he can 
make his mark in this confusing world. 

We are consistently reminded that to- 
day's youth feel dissociated from con- 
temporary America and that they serious- 
ly question whether an individual can 
determine his own destiny to any sig- 
nificant extent. This problem is es- 
pecially acute among young black peo- 
ple. Only if schools involve themselves 
in the kinds of activity Fantini and 
Weinstein suggest can we expect them 
to attract and hold a population whose 
urgent questions, doubts, anger, and dis- 
trust are treated, at present, as peripher- 
al to their formal education. 
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Interestingly, Fantini and Weinstein 
advocate a new curricular balance not 
dissimilar from Donald Oliver and Fred 
Newmann's seminal work, “Education 
and Community," which represents for 
me the most promising educational mod- 
el extant today.! Both author-teams view 
traditional academic content as only part 
of a total program, and Fantini and 
Weinstein indicate that modern ped- 
agogical techniques will streamline and 
individualize this kind of instruction. 
To academics both groups of authors add 
two essential components: exploration of 
group processes and the individual's 
search for meaning and information out- 
side the school. 

Group work traditionally has been 
relegated to social work agencies. Rare- 
ly, if ever, is the location of children 
within groups—or even just the study of 
group interaction and behavior—con- 
sidered a legitimate concern for the 
Schools. In addition, sociology and an- 
thropology are withheld until senior high 
School at the earliest and become com- 
mon offerings only in college; yet these 
disciplines, particularly if they can 
emerge from relatively familiar situa- 
tions, offer unbounded opportunities for 
younger children to become involved in 
the learning process. 

Implicit in Fantini and Weinstein's 
curriculum reform is the emphasis on re- 
connecting school and community, al- 
though their notions in this area are less 
dramatic and compelling than those of 
Oliver and Newmann. The latter would 
include Community people in seminars 
to examine the human experience and 


*Fred M. Newmann and Donald W. Oliver, 
"Education and Community," Harvard Edu- 
cational Review, XXXVII (Winter, 1967), 
61-104. 
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would involve students in meaningful 
community activity outside the school's 
four walls (pp. 95-101). The suggestions 
of Oliver and Newmann for capitalizing 
on educational opportunities within the 
community are truly revolutionary. The 
implementation of their proposals is, in 
my opinion, one of the great tasks of 
the decade ahead. 

Fantini and Weinstein clearly advo- 
cate a profoundly different kind of 
school than presently exists in most set- 
tings. The authors are aware of thou- 
sands of teachers in all parts of the na- 
tion who are successfully demonstrating 
their precepts. Our problem, today, is 
that individual classrooms are running 
way ahead of schools and school sys- 
tems. What we haven't come close to 
learning is how to organize educational 
institutions that even approximate their 
model. 

Probably the major weakness of The 
Disadvantaged is that the authors have 
tried to accomplish too much. The book, 
as the expression goes, has insufficient 
“clout.” We are first exposed to a con- 
vincing argument that "disadvantaged" 
refers to most American students, not 
just the urban and rural poor. Then 
comes a lengthy diagnosis of the ills of 
contemporary education, followed by a 
handbook chapter for administrators 
about effecting change, with a back-up 
case study about changes in Syracuse. 
Finally the important curriculum chap- 
ters (10 through 12) are preceded by 
some thoughts about relevant teacher 
training. Unfortunately, by attempting to 
deal with all aspects of the nation’s edu- 
cational problems, the authors diminish 
the impact of their unique ideas. Pos- 
sibly a shorter, more concise work which 
compressed the diagnostic sections into 
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a single introductory chapter and fol- 
lowed it with an expanded portion on 
curriculum would have highlighted the 
important notions found in the later 
chapters more effectively. 

But no matter how and in what con- 
text they are expressed, Fantini and 
Weinstein’s ideas are powerful and im- 
portant. If they are not properly recog- 
nized and valued, and more important, 
if they are not consciously explored by 
schools across the country, we may be 
justly accused of failing to heed wise 
counsel. 

PETER L. BUTTENWIESER 
Pennsylvania Advancement School 


EDUCATION AND SOCIAL CRISIS 

edited by Everett T. Keach, Jr, Robert 
Fulton, and William E. Gardner. 

New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1967. xiii 
+ 413 bb. $7.97 (54.95, paper). 


Tue EDUCATION OF URBAN POPULATIONS. 
by Abraham Bernstein. 
New York: Random House, 1967. xvi + 


398 pp. $3.95 (paper). 


Our world changes so rapidly that these 
two books, published in 1967, are by now 
somewhat dated to someone following 
the current crisis in education. Our 
school systems, however, have hardly be- 
gun to touch the problems that the books 
explore. Perhaps the word "crisis," in the 
title Education and Social Crisis, gives us 
a clue to the difficulty. How long can a 
crisis remain relatively static? Is it not 
inherent in a crisis that rapid movement 
occurs; that, in short, it is resolved for 
better or worse—or, perhaps, merges with 
another crisis? At this point it should be 
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noted that I have an ax to grind. We 
are in crisis. The relationships between 
School systems in many large cities and 
their communities—especially the com- 
munities of the poor—are changing rap- 
idly. One need only point to the demands 
for community control to illustrate the 
intensity of the demands for change. 

But the articles in Education and So- 
cial Crisis, with an exception here and 
there, reveal very little awareness that 
poor urban communities will no longer 
accept the status quo. On the whole, 
these articles remain true to the subtitle 
of the book, "Perspectives on "Teaching 
Disadvantaged Youth.” Attempts are 
made to evaluate and describe cultural 
values and family life, problems facing 
disadvantaged youth in the schools, and 
Progress and programs in meeting their 
educational needs. Almost nowhere can 
one find the sense of urgency indicated 
in the demand for “student power." 

Almost, but not quite. Kenneth Clark 
writes, 


Our schools can no longer afford the 
‘luxury of a snobbish status-dominated 
approach to the hard' problems of in- 
creasing educational effectiveness for all 
children . . . They now seem to have the 
imperative value of survival (p. 310). 


Dan Dodson, another contributor, also 
faces up to this problem. "A significant 
dimension of the problem is that power 
has to be taken. It cannot be Biven." A 


few pages later he reinforces this state- 
ment. 


This taking of power is the hope of the 
present revolution . . . In the community 
the school should also identify with this 
upreaching of the human spirit. There 
should be encouragement to grapple 
with the issues (p. 313). 
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These statements, however, contain 
two possible interpretations, If power is 
to be taken, is it being argued that the 
school desert the establishment to en- 
courage the community? Or, is it argued 
that the community encourage the school 
to identify with "this upreaching of the 
human spirit"? In either interpretation 
the inference to be drawn is the same: 
the school should be separated from the 
establishment. 

Put this another way: “There should be 
encouragement to grapple with the issues." 
But who should do the encouraging? The 
mayor? The president of the board of edu- 
cation? The superintendent of schools? 
Administrators? Supervisors? Professors in 
teacher-training colleges? To ask these 
questions is to reveal the absurdity. No 
one, no group—with very few exceptions 
—deeply involved in an establishment 
Career can be expected to offer even a 
small measure of consistent encourage- 
ment. 

Whereas Dodson's and Clark's articles 
are superior essays in a mediocre collec 
tion, Abraham Bernstein has written a 
superior book in The Education of Urban 
Populations. Certainly, this lively writer 
possesses not only knowledge but wis- 
dom. The book, studded with profound 
considerations and sophisticated insights, 
achieves the author's goal of being in- 
troductory without being elementary. 

lt is a measure of Bernstein's under- 
standing that one reads the book with 
increasing expectancy. Problems and 
difficulties are sometimes touched upon 
impressionistically, and, at other times, 
treated with detailed prescriptions, The 
reader continues with eagerness, for 
surely this writer, obviously bright, know- 
ing, and witty, can provide us with a 
basic answer. It can be argued, para- 
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doxically, that the fact that he provides 
us with not one answer, but with a hun- 
dred possibilities, is a source of this en- 
gaging book's weakness. However, the 
weakness may not be in the book, but in 
ourselves. All of us in education have 
been so exposed to pabulum that we al- 
most demand a solution that is easily 
imbibed, as long as it is tasteless. 

Knowing this, Bernstein states that 
the 


administrator can go a limited distance 
. .. because his staff has in large measure 
been pre-formed before he ever sees it. 
But though the distance he traverses is 
limited, he must negotiate it (p. 288). 


It is to Bernstein's credit that he recog- 
nizes the need for administrators to be- 
come “risk-takers.” He argues that an 
administrator who does not accept 
Potemkin villages, “who listens and looks 
more than he talks,” “will be backed up 
by a staff not composed of toadies or 
bootlickers, but one willing to take risks” 
(p. 294). 

But administrators are vulnerable. 
Real strength resides in the teachers who, 
if they come alive, will develop an al- 
liancé with the parents. It is this fact of 
vulnerability—that any and, indeed, all 
administrators are expendable—that has 
encouraged administrators to become the 
master architects of those Potemkin vil- 
lages. We thus come full circle to Dan 
Dodson’s statement: “power has to be 
taken.” But power can be taken only by 
those who possess power. Given tenure 
and strong teacher organization, teach- 
ers are sufficiently powerful; administra- 
tors, however, can never be unless they 
ally themselves with others. 

In the past administrators allied them- 
selves with the educational bureaucracy, 
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but now they find that the bureaucracy 
cannot protect them in urban crises, This 
perception has stimulated them to look 
in other directions. It is a measure of 
their desperation that one group of edu- 
cational administrators has approached 
the Teamsters’ Union! But whatever 
course is taken, one thing must be under- 
stood: unless administrators can encour- 
age teachers to employ their organiza- 
tional power jointly with the most eco- 
nomically distressed urban parents, these 
three forces that have a common objec- 
tive—the education and welfare of chil- 
dren—will contend in a struggle that 
will be the Armageddon of public edu- 
cation. 

Again, however, we are faced with a 
basic difficulty. Isolated administrators 
cannot be effective, for they are much 
too vulnerable. The possibility of admin- 
istrators discovering a way to organize 
effectively is too nebulous and, at the 
very least, a little too far in the future. 
Nor, having organized, is it entirely likely 
that their perceptions will be favorable 
to the education of the poor. Thus, we 
return to the teachers. Organized in New 
York and in other large cities, they can 
for the first time act as citizens. But they 
have become effectively organized just at 
a time when cities cannot afford quality 
education. Teachers and parents, there- 
fore, have a common campaign to wage. 
They must fight for enduring urban fi- 
nancial grant acts from the federal gov- 
ernment. 

Simply stated, urban teachers and the 
urban poor possess à Very similar vested 
interest. Since teachers who are organized 
are less amorphous than the poor, it is 
up to them to ignore the brickbats that 
are being hurled in urban ghettos and 
to be the first to extend the hand of 
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friendship. Teachers and parents work- 
ing together can elevate education to the 
humanistic level that is the only level 
worthy of the term "education." 

Perhaps, in the interest of saving time 
(for it is indeed very late), the appeal 
made to administrators and to teachers 
should be made instead to the leaders of 
the effective teacher organizations, After 
all, inherent in this discussion has been 
the search for those who possess both a 
measure of invulnerability against retali- 
ation and a vested interest in improving 
education. Teacherleaders as union of- 
ficials fulfll these dual specifications. 
Would that they might generate some of 
the charisma that is now of necessity their 
historical mantle. 

Finally, let it be noted that men like 
Dodson, Clark, and Bernstein have brought 
us to a consideration of this course of ac- 
tion. Perhaps Bernstein, in a second edi- 
tion to his extremely worthwhile book, 
will employ his remarkable talents in an 
exploration of this suggestion. 


ELLIOTT S. SHAPIRO 
New York City Public Schools 


LIFE IN CLASSROOMS, 

by Philip W. Jackson. 

New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, Inc., 
1968. 177 pp. $3.95. 


Life in Classrooms is a remarkable book 
that communicates to the reader a wide 
variety of observations and insights con- 
cerning that incredibly complex institu- 
tion—the classroom. Even in these days 
of increasing research activity aimed at 
studying classroom Phenomena we still 
know very little about classroom events 
at the descriptive level and even less 
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about the dynamics of those events, 
With very few exceptions most classroom 
research has been carried out by adopt- 
ing or adapting a limited number of 
psychological or sociological constructs 
and subsequently building an instrument 
or observational scheme to select those 
classroom events of interest to a particu- 
lar researcher. The fact that more and 
more investipators are willing to tackle 
the difficult task of making some kind of 
sense of classroom events is itself note- 
worthy, but studies have been so con- 
strained by the selected observational 
constructs that "life in classrooms" is 
usually reduced to “fuzzy snapshots 
of classrooms taken through keyholes.” 
Nonetheless it is useful to examine and 
report the information contained on the 
fuzzy images of such snapshots, particu- 
larly when the investigator is a thought- 
ful observer who doesn't get carried away 
breathlessly reporting that classrooms are 
keyhole-shaped. 

Philip Jackson’s work differs profound- 
ly from most educational classroom re- 
search in both method and style. In style 
it often closely resembles the current 
writings of the romantic critics (Holt, 
Kohl, Kozol, etc.) especially in its rich- 
ness of shrewd insights into complex pat- 
terns and in just plain downright can- 
dor. Like the romantic critics, he com- 
ments largely on elementary schools, al- 
though much is generalizable to all 
Schools. Jackson refers to the variety of 
methods he employs as a mélange. He 
rightfully sees the classroom as “too com- 
Plex an affair to be viewed or talked 
about from any single perspective.” His 
approach was to “read and look, and lis- 
ten, and count things, and talk to peo- 
ple, and even muse introspectively over 
the memories of our own childhood” 
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(p. viii. Unlike so many classroom re- 
searchers whose observations are limited 
to a few days days or hours, Jackson spent 
two years observing in schools. Observation 
is obviously not a free-floating abstract 
activity; a conceptual framework is neces- 
sary to give the observer perspective. In 
each of the five chapters of the book 
he deals with a different aspect of class- 
room life viewed from a unique perspec- 
tive. 

In the first chapter Jackson views 
classrooms as a social system, build- 
ing the chapter around three notions: 
"crowds," "praise," and "power." Here 
one is reminded of the work of Jules 
Henry in which the classroom serves as 
the object of a field study. However, un- 
like much of Jules Henry's writing, Jack- 
son's style is disarmingly calm. In dis- 
cussing crowds, praise, and power, Jack- 
son examines as interwoven thematic 
motifs the use of time in classrooms, the 
consequences of compulsory education, 
the role of teachers, teacher-pupil games, 
and evaluation. The calm accumulation 
of debilitating characteristics becomes 
a devastating indictment of schooling. 
This is not alleviated: until the fourth 
chapter where Jackson relates his ob- 
servations of selected characteristics of 
elementary school teachers that provide 
a counterbalance to the abrasive attri- 
butes of classrooms as a total institution, 
ie an institution with many of the fea- 
tures of prisons and mental institutions. 

This first chapter gains as much im- 
pact from style as it does from content. 
From an anthropological-like perspective 
Jackson describes without anger or scold- 
ing, with the result that his analysis is 
startling and persuasive. Such a chapter 
is hard to compete with, but the selection 
of the topic "how pupils view school” is a 
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logical choice for the second chapter. In 
view of our current knowledge in this area, 
however, the result is bound to be disap- 
pointing. Anyone who has searched 
through the research literature dealing 
with how pupils feel about schools will 
appreciate Jackson's plight. After quoting 
a few literary fragments of negative feel- 
ings toward school (Orwell and Santayana) 
and a few positive statements (Thomas 
Wolfe and Simone de Beauvoir), Jackson 
plunges into the research literature. We 
learn that about one child in six reports 
negative feelings toward school, that more 
boys than girls report such feelings, and 
that even satisfied students frequently re- 
port boredom. 

In a second section, teachers' percep- 
tion of student attitudes toward school 
are reported. A few of his conclusions: 
teachers can identify satisfied students 
more accurately than dissatisfied ones; 
teachers can more readily identify satis- 
fied girls than dissatisfied boys, but do 
not seem able to identify either the dis- 
satisfied girls or the satisfied boys; teach- 
ers are not very accurate in identifying 
the attitudes of low IQ students. Final- 
ly, Jackson argues that it would make 
sense to assume that student attitudes to- 
ward school are related to achievement. 
Unfortunately, tempting as that asser- 
tion might seem, he must admit that a 
variety of studies have failed to indicate 
any noticeable relationship "between the 
way a student feels about his school ex- 
periences and his relative success in cop- 
i with the academic demands of 
school" (p. 78). 

What are we to conclude from all this? 
Surely there is an abundance of myth 
concerning the way students are sup- 

to feel about school. Jackson's 
second chapter attempts to tease out the 
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little that is known, but after forty-one 
pages the message seems to be that we 
really don't know how students feel 
about school. This is really quite a re- 
markable state of affairs. 

Pupil involvement in School, the sub- 
ject of the third chapter, is an even 
more unsatisfactory area of research. To 
find research studies relevant to this 
chapter Jackson has had to turn to the 
period of the 1920's and 1930's. The 
studies on pupil attention that he re- 
ports are beset with methodological prob- 
lems, and the payoff from representa- 
tive studies is modest indeed. 

I'm afraid that I do not share Jack- 
son's view that the selected studies re- 
viewed in Chapters 2 and 3 are "sur- 
prisingly informative" (p. viii), but I 
would readily agree that these concern 
"important matters that are not present- 
ly being examined by researchers" (p. 
viii). The mass of empirical research in 
education just does not seem to be add- 
ing up to much even after sixty years. 
One wonders if the poverty of our 
knowledge Concerning pupil attention 
and pupil feelings about school would 
be greatly enriched by even a massive 
research effort devoted to these two 
areas through the use of the sophisticated 
techniques currently in vogue, Perhaps 
it would be a more fruitful strategy to 
rethink and reconceptualize the problem 
rather than directly assault the ancient 
framework with modern weaponry. 

Life in Classrooms comes to life again 
in the fourth chapter. Jackson engaged 
50 teachers, identified as outstanding by 
administrators, in professional shoptalk 
interviews. Using as Probes a set of 
questions focusing on teacher’s self-eval- 
uation, the uses of institutional author- 
ity, and the satisfactions derived from 
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teaching, Jackson once again comes up 
with a remarkable set of insights. Four 
themes are identified. First, there is the 
strong sense of immediacy felt by teach- 
ers, the involvement in the here and now 
aspects of classroom events. One conse- 
quence of this view is the tendency of 
teachers to place trust in their own sensi- 
tivity to classroom events rather than in 
tests and other formal assessing pro- 
cedures. Second, teachers place a high 
regard on informal working relationships 
with children, which Jackson considers a 
counterbalance to the negative attributes 
of classrooms as total institutions. A third 
theme is the teacher's perception of pro- 
fessional autonomy especially in rela- 
tions with superiors. This is a well- 
known theme often reflected in a teach- 
er's relations to supervision and over- 
prescribed curricula. Fourth, Jackson 
identifies the elementary school teachers’ 
strong missionary zeal and attachment to 
individual students, particularly to the 
underdog. It is this caring aspect that 
probably helps many students survive 
the rigors of the school. 

Jackson continues his analysis by ex- 
amining the conceptual simplicity of 
teachers’ language. The four additional 
aspects discussed are: (1) "an uncompli- 
cated view of causality" (the single ante- 
cedent linked to the single effect); (2) 
“an intuitive, rather than rational ap- 
proach to classroom events" (the use of 
feelings rather than theory); (8) "an 
Opinionated...stance when confronted 
with alternative teaching practices" (the 
acceptance of persona] experience over 
evidence); and (4) “a narrowness in the 
working definition assigned to abstract 
terms” (the reduction of technical terms 
to personal experience) (p. 144). These 
candid statements help account for many 
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of the communication difficulties be- 
tween elementary school teachers and 
university educators as well as between 
teachers and scholars in the disciplines. 
The university specialists tend to deal 
much more with the abstract and the 
general while the classroom teacher is 
firmly anchored in the concrete and 
specific aspects of daily classroom life. 

In the final chapter Jackson examines 
three currently voguish groups to whom 
educators turn for guidance and advice: 
learning theorists, human engineers, and 
clinically oriented psychologists. Since 
the different values and beliefs of these 
three groups have created divisive ideo- 
logical schools, readers will react differ- 
ently to Jackson’s commentary according 
to their own positions. I agreed with his 
criticism of the human engineers’ claims 
for the efficacy and efficiency of their 
technology because I believe such claims 
are grossly exaggerated. On the oth- 
er hand I disagreed with his analysis of 
the value of the clinically oriented psy- 
chologists to educational endeavors be- 
cause I believe the clinically oriented 
psychologists have a great deal to con- 
tribute, particularly to educational meth- 
odology. I found Jackson’s comments 
missed the mark by overstressing the clin- 
ician’s concern with pathology. And so it 
goes. The chapter seems to be a marvel- 
ous projective device for highlighting 
one’s own beliefs and values. 

I strongly share Jackson’s concluding 
recommendations that we spend more 
time observing in more classrooms. What 
happens to 51 million youngsters in class- 
rooms taught by two million teachers at 
a cost of 33 billion dollars is the ulti- 
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mate concern and payoff of our efforts. 
The fact that only a handful of people 
are bothering to look thoughtfully and 
think analytically about "life in class- 
rooms” is not merely astounding; it is 
sheer madness. 
Despite my admiration for this book 
I do object to one disturbing leitmotif 
that runs through the work. For exam- 
ple, in a discussion of the use of time in 
school the following comment occurs: 
“Quite possibly ... there is no alternative 
to this unnatural state of affairs” (p. 16). 
In writing about crowded conditions in 
classrooms he states: “To decry the ex- 
istence of these conditions is probably 
futile" (p. 17). This type of commen- 
tary, which occurs in a dozen subtle vari- 
ations, does not defend the status quo, 
rather it seems to reflect a feeling of 
helplessness with the way things are. 
Granted the intention was to describe 
selected aspects of the present condition 
and not to present a Utopian plan, 
nevertheless one longs for a few hope- 
ful alternatives and a few hints toward 
more attractive directions. If classrooms 
as presently organized resemble total in- 
stitutions, then why not reorganize class- 
rooms differently? Isn't the organization 
found in many British Primary Schools 
such an alternative? Wouldn't a funda- 
mental reorganization of the classroom 
as an institution change the role of teach- 
er and concomitantly his beliefs and 
values as well? Perhaps Jackson uses his 
pessimistic leitmotif as a deliberate ploy 
to pique the reader to consider alterna- 
tives. If so, it is an ingenious tactic. 
"MAURICE BELANGER 
Harvard University 
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664 pages. With photographs, notes, bibliography, and index. $19.50 


| WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY PRESS 


100 Riverview Center, Middletown, Connecticut 06457 


Important Reprints of 
Major Journals 
in Education 


AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


C British Journal of Educational Psychology 


Volumes 1-20, Birmingham, 1931-1950 Available 

(Including index to Volumes 1-20) 

Cloth bound set ............ $350.00 Paperbound set ............ 300.00 

Per volume, paper bound . 16.50 

Volume 30, 1960 

Paper bound .........ereretnneennnnnnnrenmenemennnnnnn 16.50 

CALIFORNIA. UNIVERSITY. 

Publications in Education Available 

Vols. 1-11, 1893-1954. 

Cloth bound set.........-..$225.00 Paper bound set ............ $204.00 
O Childhood Education Available 

Volumes 1-25. Baltimore; Washington 1924/25-1948/49 

Cloth bound set ............ $495.00 Paper bound set $450.00 

Per volume, paper bound „s.s.s 

Harvard Educational Review Available 

Vols. 1-10. Cambridge, Mass. 1931-1940 

Cloth bound set ............ $155.00 Paper bound set ............9127.50 

Vols. 11-34, 1941-1964 

(Partly in the original edition) 

Cloth bound set............$430.00 Paper bound set ............$360.00 

Per volume, paper bound .. 15.00 
O Physical Educator Avallable 

Vols. 1-16. Indianapolis 1940-1959. 

(Suspended Je. 1944-D. 1947) 

$145.00 Paper bound set ...........- $130.00 


Cloth bound set ........... 


A detailed leaflet on reprints of educational journals is available 


upon request. 


Johnson Reprint Corporation 
Eimear one | 


411 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10003 


New And Forthcoming 


PSYCHOLOGY AND TEACHING 
Third Edition 

By NORMAN T. BELL, Michigan State University 

DAVID D. STARKS, University of Michigan 

This thoroughly revised Study is a basic text for an educational 
psychology course, a useful guide for teachers, and an excellent 
supplementary reference for courses in teaching. The overall 
organization consists of discussion on the role of the teacher, 
the nature of children, and the nature of learning. The general 
approach of the text stems from the application of psychological 
principles to actual teaching situations with emphasis on the 
problems of disadvantaged children. 

Twelve new readings, a rewritten reference manual, suggested 
reading, programed chapters and charts, a comprehensive sum- 
mary, self-testing exercises, and brief chapter descriptions are 
added. Ready Spring 1969, approx. 768 pages, prob. $9.75 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION 
A Worktext 


By HAROLD W. COLLINS, JAMES A. JOHNSON, JOHN J. JOHANSEN 
All of Northern Illinois University 


This introductory text emphasizes statistical concepts, standard- 
ized measurement, teacher-made tests, and grading and report- 


normal curve. Ready Spring 1969, approx. 176 pages, softbound, 
prob. $3.00 


Scott, Foresman and Company College Division 
Glenview, Illinois Atlanta Dallas Palo Alto Oakland, N.J. 


| 


e 


from 
Cambridge 


CONCERNING | 
| 


The Educational Writings Education. 


of John Locke 
Edited by JAMES L. AXTELL 


The first fully annotated critical edition of 
Locke’s educational writings. The text is the 
fifth edition of 1705, the last one Locke 
supervised, and the collation shows all vari- 
ant readings. 

In the introduction Mr Axtell describes 
Locke’s own educational background and 
teaching experience. He discusses the rela- Pa cea oet 
tionship of the Education with Locke’s phil- B 
osophical writings and sets the text in its 
intellectual and historical context. $12.50 


Epe Fifty Cdition Enlarged. 


LONDOD 


Aspects of Language and Language Teaching 
W. A. BENNETT 

Basing his approach on the spoken language, the author shows how the 
principles underlying modern methods can be used to their full potential. 
He gives practical advice on methods and equipment, derived from wide 
teaching experience. 


Bibliography, glossary and list of phonetic symbols used. à 
Cloth $5.50 Paper $1.65 


Teachers of English as a Second Language 


Their Training and Preparation 
Edited by G. E. PERREN 


This collection of specially 


written articles brings together summaries of 
British thinking and experience, in Britain, the Commonwealth and else- 
where, on the training of teachers of English as a second language. — 
Each expert takes as his theme a particular aspect of the preparation of 
teachers of which he has specialized knowledge. 
Introduction, select bibliography. $5.50 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


32 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 


Four Realistic Appraisals of 


Modern Education 


MODERN PHILOSOPHIES OF EDUCATION, Fourth Edition 

John S. Brubacher, University of Michigan. McGraw-Hill Series in the Foundations 
of Education. Off Press 

Differs from other books in the field because it is organized around the problems of 
education. Confronted with a problem in education, the reader is made to see the 
contribution philosophy can make in its solution, rather than the way education 
illustrates some philosophical system. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

James Jones, C. Jackson Salisbury, and Ralph Spencer, all of Temple University. 
Available Winter 

Provides an overview of the field of secondary school administration, while empha- 


Sizing theory as well as practice. The book has been written from the point of view 
of a secondary school principal. 


SUPERVISION: A SYNTHESIS OF THOUGHT AND ACTION, Second Edition 
William H. Lucio and John D. McNeil, both of the University of California, Los 
Angeles, Supervision Curriculum and Methods Series. Off Press 


This text presents changing views of Supervision and the varied roles associated with 


Supervisory positions, and aims at giving the reader power in observing and inter- 
preting supervisory situations. 


THE TAMING: A Teacher Speaks 
Deborah James. Available Winter 


ou prepare for the conditions you will meet when 
you enter the school as a teacher... Frustrated by my own inadequacies and those 

; I resigned from teaching and took time to sit down 
and describe..the school in which I had taught for ten years, a suburban high 


(from the Author's Preface) 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York, New York 10036 


Oxford University Press 


The World Educational Crisis: A systems ANALYSIS 
By PHILIP H. COOMBS, International Institute for Educational Planning 


An excellent overview of the present situation in world education, this book analyzes major 
problems, and suggests priorities and approaches to solving them. Discussed are such topics 
as the quality of teachers, the management within the educational system, the quality of the 
system and its main objectives, and the tasks of the universities. “Philip Coombs has given us a 
provocative analysis of the crisis resulting from education’s inability to match performance with 
expectations. His book should be required reading." — James A. PERKINS, President, Cornell 
University 

1968 256 pp. 16 charts; 43 tables cloth $6.00 paper $1.75 


. 
Essays on World Education: 

THE CRISIS OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND 

Edited by GEORGE Z. F. BEREDAY, Columbia University 

Written by a distinguished group of international educators, the eighteen essays in this collec- 
tion offer analyses and propose possible solutions to specific problems in world education. The 
selections in Part I give critical evaluations of important areas in the educational system; Part II 
offers contemporary appraisals by educators from Africa, Asia, Latin America, Europe, and the 


United States. 
January 1969 


Teaching the Disadvantaged Child 


Edited by SIDNEY W. TIEDT, San Jose State College 


culturally disadvantaged child, this volume 


350 pp. paper $2.75 


Presenting the theory and practice of teaching the 1 
serves as a guide for recognizing and meeting his special needs. Emphasis is on techniques of 


teaching in the elementary school, with specific suggestions given in the areas of language abili- 
ties, reading, literature learning, science, mathematics, and social studies. The eight articles, 


by elementary education specialists, were written specifically for the book. 
1968 256 pp. $4.50 


Special Education: CHILDREN WITH LEARNING PROBLEMS 

By ROGER REGER, WENDY SCHROEDER, and KATHIE USCHOLD, 
all of the Special Educational Services, Buffalo, New York 
The authors discuss the formal education of children with special learning and behavioral 


problems as a result of emotional disturbances or minimal brain injuries. Major emphasis is on 
individualized programming, and discussions offer specific outlines of techniques, materials, and 


sources for implementing action in the classroom. References. 
1968 272 pp. 10 illus. $5.00 


wy OXFORD W UNIVERSITY W PRESS 
200 Madison Avenue / New York, New York 10016 


From a Proud Tradition 


CHALLENGE AND CHANGE FOR THE FUTURE 


NEW FROM HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 


In the language arts: 
A STUDENT- CENTERED LANGUAGE ARTS CURRICULUM, GRADES K6 
A Handbook for Teachers 
276 pages October, 1968 
A STUDENT- CENTERED LANGUAGE ARTS CURRICULUM, GRADES K-13 
A Handbook for Teachers 
503 pages October, 1968 
TEACHING THE UNIVERSE OF DISCOURSE 
215 pages paper October, 1968 
all by James Moffett, Harvard University 


A WRITER TEACHES WRITING: A Practical Method of Teaching Composition 
Donald M. Murray, University of New Hampshire 
256 pages 1968 Paper $3.95 

In counseling: 
THE COUNSELOR'S ROLE: Commentary and Readings 
Joseph C. Bentley, University of Utah 
399 pages 1968 Paper $5.25 
THE COUNSELOR IN THE 
Angelo V. Boy and Geral 
406 pages 1968 $7.50 


THE COUNSELOR- CONSULTANT IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Verne Faust, University of Miami 


325 pages 1968 $6.75 


HISTORY OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL COUNSELI 
Verne Faust, University of Miami 

162 pages 1968 $3.75 

FUNDAMENTALS OF COUNSELING 


Bruce Shertzer and Shelley C. Stone, both of Purdue University 
637 pages 1968 $7.95 


Houghton Mifflin 


SCHOOLS: A Reconceptualization 
Id J. Pine, both of the University of New Hampshire 


NG: Overview and Critique 


Boston / Atlanta / Dallas | Geneva, Ill. / New York / Palo Alto 


ud 
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New Titles from The Macmillan Company . . . 


Selected Readings in the Philosophy of Education 


Third Edition 
Edited by Joe Park, Northwestern University 


The third edition of this widely used text and source book gives students ready access to the writings 
of some of the foremost men in philosophy of education. Substantial excerpts, each representing a 
significant point of view, are preceded by introductions and biographical sketches. The volume con- 
siders the role of philosophy in the study of education, pragmatism, idealism, realism, and religious 
thought, and gives extended treatment to existentialism and analytical philosophy in education. Six of 
the selections are new in this edition. Another new feature in this edition is an annotated bibliography 


containing philosophy titles and titles in the philosophy of education. 
1968, 473 pages, $7.95 


The Individual and Education: Some Contemporary Issues 
Edited by Frederick M. Raubinger and Harold G. Rowe, both, University of Illinois 


This anthology presents in five separate but interrelated parts a selection of articles which focus on the 
importance of preserving individualism in young people. Part I emphasizes the characteristics of indi- 
vidualism and the conditions necessary for individualism to flourish. In Part II the effects of current 
school practices on the individual are examined. Part III illustrates the kinds of pressures which are 
brought to bear on the student by parents, teachers, and schools. Part IV describes some developments 
made outside of school which may serve to decrease the human relationships of teaching and learning. 
The final part focuses on the nature of learning and good teaching. Emphasis is placed on the impor- 


tance of the teacher. 
1968, 390 pages, paper, $4.25 


Professional Problems of Teachers 


Third Edition 

By T. M. Stinnett, Texas A & M University 
Directed toward the needs of the new teachers in the American public school system, this third 
edition emphasizes professional autonomy, standards the profession itself must establish, and collec- 
tive action of teachers. Changes in this edition have been marked by the addition of three new chap- 
ters: The Emerging Revolution in American Education; The Competitive Struggle Among Teachers 
Organizations; and Collective Action by Teachers. Significant data have been updated, and new 
material on the major and very real changes in the nature of teaching and the teacher's role has also 


been added. 1968, approx. 560 pages, $9.95 


Write to the Faculty Service Desk for examination copies. 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY , 866 Third Avenue, New York, New York 10022 
In Canada, write to Collier-Macmillan Canada, Ltd., 

1125B Leslie Street, Don Mills, Ontario 


We can't think of any better way 
to fill those eight feet—for any library— 
than with our brand new American 
Short Story Series. 

We're probably prejudiced, true. 

But it took Professor Clarence 
Gohdes, one of the finest scholars in the 
field, nearly a year to research this proj- 
ect; nearly a year to review, reject, and 
select—to finally come up with the most 
exciting, comprehensive, and important 
collection of American short stories 
ever put together, 

Here you'll find most of the Magic 
names that made the 19th Century and 
the American short story great — 87 
volumes by 61 authors from Alcott and 
Aldrich to Bunner and Bryant...from 
Crane and Davis to Freeman and 
French...from Hale, Harte, and Hearn 
to London and Tarkington. 

A truly rich harvest of Americana 
:.more than 27,000 pages filled with 
the best ghost stories and war stories, 
love stories and surprise endings, real- 
ism and local color turned out from the 
start of the 19th Century through the 
first decade of this one, 

If you're as concerned as we are 
about preserving America's past—and 
improving its future—we think you'll 
want this series on your shelves. 


"A 


aids to 


It comes beautifully bound of 
Course, is printed on our special long- 
lasting acid-free paper, qualifies for 
Federal subsidy under ESEA Title II 
and NDEA Title III — and naturally 
meets BMI specifications in every 
respect, 


And, one more thing: Anything 
Garrett sells, you can return within 30 
days for a full refund, or credit. 

L] Yes, your American Short Story 

Series does sound interesting. Please 

mail your pamphlet with full details. 

I'd like to have the pamphlet, too, but 

please accept my order now, for: 

O The complete set—standing order to 
be shipped and billed pro rata as 
released ,. $795.00 

O The complete set to be shipped as 
released but invoiced in full on re- 
Ceipt of my order before December 
31, 1968 at the special subscription 


as lh 


DUOC. Novena ie se. $650.00 
O The 32 titles already 

available .............., $295.00 
Mice a HE 
We i cio 
Dibra ee S O 
Address. 
City. 
State. ip. 


“PRESS, INC. 


250 West 54th Street, New York, New York 10019 Cable: GAPRESINK 
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New Books for Educators 
...from PEGASUS 


English in a Decade of Change 


by Michael Shugrue, Assistant Secretary for English of the Modern Language 


Association of America 

The first book to review the innovations in 
teaching and learning English since 1958—a 
decade of phenomenal growth in American 
education. It assesses trends in the prepara- 
tion of teachers of English, changes in the 
curriculum at all levels, new patterns of 


Teaching Young 
Children 


by Evelyn Beyer, Sarah Lawrence College 
Beginning with a description of a day at a 
well-run nursery school, this practical and 
sensible book, the product of Miss Beyer's 
thirty years in education, shows step-by-step 
how nursery school curriculum can be 
adapted to create a fertile climate for the 
emotional and individual intellectual develop- 
ment of the child. Miss Beyer, who helped 
develop the approach embodied in this book 
at the Bank Street College of Education, is 
presently teacher and director of the nursery 
school at Sarah Lawrence College. Illustrated 
with photographs. 

240 pages. Clothbound, $6.00 


Religion, the State 
and the Schools 


by John M. Swomley, Jr., St. Paul School of 
Theology, Kansas City 

The full dimensions of the current church- 
state controversy over education are explored 
by the author, a Professor of Christian Social 
Ethics, who argues brilliantly in favor of 
government neutrality in religious matters. 
While writing objectively on prayer in public 
schools, federal financial aid to church schools 
and other controversial church-state topics, 
the author makes a bold claim for the in- 
herent value of strictly secular education. 
224 pages. Clothbound, $6.00; Paperback, $1.95 


school organization which affect the teaching. 
of English. This broad survey provides a 
comprehensive overview of English teaching 
of the ‘60s and suggests promising techniques 
for the ‘70s. 

208 pages. Clothbound, $6.00; Paperback, $1.95 


The Politics of 
Religious Conflict 


by Richard E. Morgan, Columbia University 
In his sharp, timely study of ever-sensitive 
church-state tensions, Richard Morgan has 
endeavored systematically and impartially to 
analyze the current situation in the United 
States, especially the recent demands for 
public funds by religious schools. His in- 
formative book delves into the major under- 
lying causes of the conflict, the interest 
groups involved, and the possible conse- 
quences of the conflict for the American polit- 
ical process as a whole. 

160 pages. Clothbound, $5.95; Paperback, $1.95 


A Conflict of 
Loyalties 


The Case for Selective Conscientious 


Objection 

edited by James Finn, Editor of worldview 
Does a young man have the same right to 
refuse to take part in a specific war that he 
has to refuse to take part in all wars? This 
collection of essays explores the moral, phil- 
osophical, political and legal aspects of this 
urgent question-with contributions by Everett 
E. Gendler, Arnold Kaufman, William V. 
O'Brien, Quentin L. Quade, Paul Ramsey, 
Michael Harrington and Mulford Q. Sibley. 
288 pages. Clothbound, $5.00; Paperback, $1.75 


At your bookseller's 


PEGASUS 


A pivisioN or Western Publishing Company, Inc. 
850 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 


GEORG SIMMEL: 
THE CONFLICT IN MODERN 
CULTURE AND OTHER ESSAYS 


Translated, with an introduction, 
by K. Peter Etzkorn 
Georg Simmel's work, although produced over fifty 
years ago, is still considered of major relevance to 
sociological and philosophical inquiry. The present 
essays have been brought together by virtue of their 
topical concern with the question of man's relation to 
culture, a question that assumes ever greater signifi- 
cance as technology comes to free man from the pur- 
suit of the sheer necessities of life. In these essays, the 
reader will find a remarkable anticipation of the prob- 
lems of the artist in modern society as well as a fore- 
shadowing of contemporary developments in the social 
sciences. The commentaries relate Simmel’s thought to 
the ideas of his own time as well as those of the present. 
Cloth, $5.00 


GEORGE HERBERT MEAD: 
ESSAYS ON HIS SOCIAL 
PHILOSOPHY 


Edited, with an introduction, by John W. Petras 
For the most part, the acquaintance of social scien- 
tists and philosophers with George Herbert Mead is 
limited to his four posthumously published books, or 
shorter edited versions of these. Essays on His Social 
Philosophy makes available a group of articles inti- 
mately related to Mead’s theory of mind, self, and 
society that have never before appeared in one source. 
This book holds special interest for the philosopher, 
in showing Mead’s definite attempts to direct his 
thought into applied Pragmatism, and for the social 
scientists as well — Providing a dimension of Mead’s 


Cloth, $7.50 


Gp) TEACHERS COLLEGE PRESS /—— 


Teachers College, Columbia University Qh? 
TC 525 West 120th Street Dept. 11 TE 
New York, New York 10027 


NEW TEACHERS IN URBAN SCHOOLS An Inside View 
RICHARD WISNIEWSKI, Wayne State University 


1968; SED-14; 256 pages; $2.45 paperbound 
A realistic appraisal which introduces the teacher to the problems of teaching 
in urban schools. 

THE EDUCATION OF URBAN POPULATIONS 
ABRAHAM BERNSTEIN, Brooklyn College 
Random House, 1967;416 pages; $3.95 paperbound 
Stresses the primacy of urban problems and insists on new direction in the 
training and recruitment of teachers. The author suggests methods that utilize 
minority backgrounds, and he recommends new school programs such as 
stipends to pupils and the extended school term. 


SOCIETY'S CHILDREN 

A Study of Ressentiment in the Secondary School 
CARL NORDSTROM, Brooklyn College, EDGAR Z. FRIEDENBERG, State 
University of New York at Buffalo, and HILARY A. GOLD, Brooklyn College 
Random House, 1967; SED-7; 224 pages; $2.45 paperbound 


WORK, LEISURE, AND THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
THOMAS F. GREEN, Syracuse University 
Random House, 1968; SED-10; 192 pages; $2.25 paperbound 
An ideological study which examines the nature of work and leisure in relation 
to education. 


Random House WESTERN EDUCATIONAL TRADITION SERIES— 


A paperback series which examines the central ideas of major figures in the 
history and philosophy of education in light of recent scholarship. 


ST. THOMAS AQUINAS AND EDUCATION 
JOHN W. DONOHUE, S. J., Fordham University 
1968; SED-9; 119 pages; $1.75 paperbound 
Discusses the relevance of St. Thomas’ thought for education. 


THE PROGRESSIVE EDUCATOR AND THE DEPRESSION 
The Radical Years 
C. A. BOWERS, University of Oregon 
December 1968; 256 pages; about $2.45 paperbound 
A study of attempts by the progressive education movement to transform the 
schools into a vehicle for rebuilding society. 


HERBART AND EDUCATION 
HAROLD B. DUNKEL, University of Chicago 
January 1969; 160 pages; $1.75 paperbound 
J. F. Herbart's philosophy of education and an analysis of the movement that 
developed after his death. 


RANDOM HOUSE, Inc. ALFRED A. KNOPF, Inc. 


The College Department 
501 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 


Prentice-Hall's timely new book . . . 


© HOLOC 
FOR THE CLASSROOM 


by Robert D. Strom, Ohio State University. 

Designed for courses in educational psychology, this important 
new book is written by a recipient of several national awards for 
teaching. Throughout the text Professor Strom achieves unity by 
basing each chapter on sound research. The several objectives 
of this text are: (1) to present ways by which teachers can 
maintain pupil success without recourse to coercion and punitive 
techniques; (2) to provide a better understanding of the student 
view regarding school life; (3) to define student ethics and to help 
teachers relate to teacher response in relating to pupils, parents, 
and colleagues; (4) to describe prominent theories of learning 
as well as the consequent methods of teaching; (5) to urge the 
recognition, and acceptance of creative behavior in the 
classroom; (6) to indicate the importance and process of 
evaluation as a part of teaching; and (7) to suggest an orientation 
for ensuring student mental health and personality development. 
January 1969, approx. 448 pp., illustrated $7.50 


n 


For your approval copy of this text, write: Box 903 PRENTICE. 
HALL, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 07632 


NEW from PITMAN this Fall 


IN READING INSTRUCTION 


A Book of Readings, Second Edition 
Edited by Albert J. Mazurkiewicz 
Dr. Mazurkiewicz incorporates the newest trends, 


innovations, research, and thinking into this new 
edition of one of the most widely used books in its 


field. November 
also 


TEACHING OCCUPATIONAL SKILLS 
Louis Cenci and Gilbert Weaver 
ACQUISITION OF TYPEWRITING SKILLS 
Leonard J. West 


PITMAN PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


20 East 46 Street, N.Y., N.Y. 10017 


THE IRONY OF EARLY SCHOOL REFORM 
Educational Innovation in Mid-Nineteenth 

Century Massachusetts 

Focusing on three educational controversies which took 
MICHAEL KATZ place in mid-nineteenth-century Massachusetts, Mr. Katz 
examines the social, economic, and demographic factors 
involved, and shows how weaknesses in the reformers" 
approach set the stage for present-day educational prob- 
lems. $6.95 

A HISTORY OF NEGRO EDUCATION IN 


THE SOUTH 

From 1619 to the Present 

Mr. Bullock has written “no polemic on riots, but who- 
HENRY ALLEN BULLOCK ever wants to understand their background must read 

him.”—Boston Globe. “Jnvites reflection from its open- 

ing pages. ..- Stimulating.” Benjamin Quarles, Annals of 

the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 


Winner of the 1 967 Bancroft Prize. 2nd printing. $7.95 


In Canada/Saunders of Toronto, Ltd. 


ARVARD 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 


THE JOURNAL OF 


APPLIED 
BEHAVIORAL 
SCIENCE 


Now in its fourth year of publication . . . 
THE JOURNAL OF APPLIED BEHAVORIAL SCIENCE 


will publish significant papers bridging the world of science and the 
world of social action, among them: 


On CONSULTATION : 
Concerning the Nature of Human Systems and the Consultant's 
Role— Charles K. Ferguson 


On ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGE 
Leadership in Organizational Settings—Gordon E. O'Brien 


On RESEARCH 
The Interdisciplinary Research Team—Anthony R. Stone 


On LABORATORY TRAINING 
A Personal Growth Crisis in Laboratory Training—Gerard V. Haigh 


On THERAPY 
Social Therapy of a Civil Rights Organization—Eugene B. Nadler 


The Journal is a unique link between social scientists and the social 
leaders who are engaged in bringing about change in our industries, 
educational institutions, government agencies, communities, families, 
— some of the many areas of growing complexity in the world today. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW for the exciting 4th Volume of The Journal of Ap- 
plied Behavioral Science, published by the NTL Institute for Applied 
Behavioral Science, associated with the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


(a Quarterly, available only on a January through December basis) 
SUBSCRIPTION FORM—for 1968 (Volume 4) 
Please check one: [7] Renewal [C New Subscription [] 1968 (means January 1968 
- through December 1968), 
priced as below. 
[ Back issues (prior to 1968), 
$2.50 each, prepaid only. 


Individual Institutions & Organizations 

For ONE year oO $ 8.00 $10.00 
For THREE years L] 20.00 26.00 

(Subscribers outside USA & Canada add $.50 a year) 

[C Check enclosed Bill me 

(PLEASE PRINT) 
Name 
Address. 
City and State Zip Code 


Make check payable to: NTL INSTITUTE 


————————————— 
TEACHING THE SOCIAL STUDIES: WHAT, WHY, AND HOW 

Richard E. Gross, Stanford University; Walter E. McPhie, University of Utah; and Jack R. Fraenkel, 

San Francisco State College (editors) 

More than 100 readings by some of the leading educators and social scientists are included in this 
well-balanced study of social studies curriculum and instructional techniques. January, 1969 
SIMPLIFIED STATISTICS FOR EDUCATION AND PSYCHOLOGY: 

A WORK-TEXT WITH FEEDBACK 

Billy L. Turney and George P. Robb, North Texas State University 
This is a brief text which provides a simplified approach to statistics used in education and 
psychology. August, 1968 


THE TEACHER: DECISION MAKER AND CURRICULUM PLANNER 
Robert S. Harnack, State University of New York at Buffalo 


Emphasizing that teachers are professional workers who must make the choices which identify the 
best teaching-learning situations for the students, this book is specifically concerned with enlarging the 


responsibility of the teacher to plan and to teach freely in small groups and/or regular classes. 
May, 1968 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY: THE TEACHING-TRAINING PROCESS 
Allen J. Edwards, University of Missouri; and Dale P. Scannell, University of Iowa 


This book concentrates on selected areas of psychology relevant to the needs of prospective teachers. 
May, 1968 


READINGS IN EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Harold W. Bernard and Wesley C. Huckins (editors), Oregon State System of Higher Education 
This book emphasizes the human aspects of learning and learning in the classroom. Its readal 
and the number of well-known contributing authors are distinct assets of this book. 


bility 
1967 


In the Education of the Disadvantaged: 


ENGLISH AND THE DISADVANTAGED 


Edward R. Fagan (editor), The Pennsylvania State University 
Xu : $3.00 (paper) $6.00 (cloth), 353 pp., 1967 


PERSPECTIVES IN THE EDUCATION OF DISADVANTAGED CHILDREN 
Mii les (editor), University of South Caroli 
filly Cowles (editor), University of South Carolina Ss cios SU OP, UO! 


for more information, write. . . 


INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK COMPANY 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 18515 


L————————— 


The Journal of 
Teacher Education 


Published quarterly by The National 
Commission on Teacher 

Education and Professional Standards 
National Education Association 

1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 


The only national journal devoted entirely to the education of teachers. 
—Research 
—Book reviews 
— Critical analyses of teacher education 
—Editorial comments 
—A summary of new experiments, surveys, and programs 
—and just added, a new department reporting interviews held from 
time to time with leading experts on educational problems 


Highlights - Fall 1968 


“The Mythology of Student Teaching” 
Theodore Kaltsounis and Jack L. Nelson 
“Effects of Tutoring and Practice Teaching on 
Self-Concept and Attitudes in Education Students” 
Herbert J. Walberg and others 
“Student-Teaching Experiences and Attitudes of 
Student Teachers” 

Myer Horowitz 
“Approach to the Training of Prospective Elementary 
Mathematics Teachers” 

Clarence Phillips 
“The Mission of Teaching: Ambiguity of Function 
and Purpose” 
Royce W. Van Norman, Jr. 


With other interesting articles, plus the regular departments: 
With the Researchers 


Of Special Significance 
Browsing Through the Bookshelves 


Subscription rates: single issue, $2.00; one year, $5.00; two years, 
$9.00; three years, $12.50. 
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A SPECIAL ISSUE 
Summer 1968 


Political 
Socialization 


An issue devoted to a reexamination of currently-accepted models of the develop- 
ment of political attitudes and behavior. The authors view the issues in American 
high-school and university contexts, and a study of Latin American political beliefs 
lends perspective. 


M. KENT JENNINGS and RICHARD G. NIEMI 
ROBERT E. LANE 

EDGAR LITT 

ARTHUR L. STINCHCOMBE 


In a Discussion Section, five authors assess the specific contributions of secondary 
schools to political socialization in America and suggest dramatic alterations in 
current practice. 


ROBERT HESS, FRED M. NEWMANN, RUSSELL KIRK, 
MARCUS RASKIN, ROBERT DAVIS 


And reviews by 


DAVID SEARS on Hess and Torney’s 

Development of Political Attitudes in Children; 
LARRY CUBAN and JEAN GRAMBS on recent Negro 
history books for children. 
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